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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Agricditnral Kureau Congress. 

Consequent upon conditions fii'isinji;’ I'roin the ititernoiionnJ si!inn 
lion, and in view of tlie abandoinnent of the lioyal A.‘»Ti(niltural and 
Horticultural Society's Sprinj>‘ Show this year, it has Innaj (.h>e!<lt‘d 
that the Adelaide Congress of Branches of the Agricultiuad IhiianiU is 
to be abandoned for the present year. 

Sare StiouMers. 

The following points, dealing with the prevention and treatment o[ sore 
shoulders in horses, have been sa])plicd hy tlie (tovernnient Veterinary 
Lecturer (Mr. E. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.K.O.V.S.) 

Causes — 

The driver, loss of condition, state of collar. 

Reasons — 

Skill loses resilience when over tired, 

Cdlands swell when not groomed, they are waste removers. 

Prevention — 

Keep up the condition. 

Groom shoulders before and after work. 

Have two collars where possible. 

Beat out and clean collar at least once a week. 

See that collar fits, bears equally on shoulder from withers to windpipe ; 
-fingers must have roomunder it all round, and hand pass f rt^el y bet-W(M,m 
it and windpipe. 

Draught on hanies hook half-way up collar, 

Short rests and often during work, especjially in aft(U*noon. 
Treatment— 

Clean sore, dress before work with liniment of 2(;)zs. wldd.e lead to pint 
of neatsfoot oil, repeat midday and evening. 

Chamber collar, or pad with stocking stuffed with horsehair, use braai 
bags. 

Bad cases require spirit of iodine or tr. arnica in methylated s])irit, I -20, 
Lance swellings at back and bottom. 

Cut out hardened glands from same position. 

Work where possible, after removing bearing from actual sore. 

A tablespoonful of sulphur in feed every day once for a week. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture^ 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, kc.. diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce,, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, 'fhe 
Journal af Agriculture^ Adelaide.” 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 

Replies by Mr. F. B. Place^ B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer. 

‘'C.W.H./’ Ilaekliam, reports that he has twin heifers, 2 years oldy 
which fail to breed. 

Reply—Twin calves of the same sex may breed; those of opposite 
sexes (freemartins) will not. Frequently there is defective develop^ 
inent of tlie sexual organs indistinguishable to the lay eye, and sex, 
though apparently female, is in reality not so. This is probably the 
ease with the lieifers in question, which would probably be more pro¬ 
fitable to the biTteher than the breeder. 

^M.P>.I).,'’ Rudall, has a mare which has been stubbed in the frog. 

R(q)ly—(Jarbolie oil and Stockholm tar are correct treatment, but the 
wound Inis not had sufficient under drainage, and should be opened to 
liit out the pus, and then soaked in hot water with a handful of washing 
soda in it. It may liien be re-dressed, but a daily dressing of spirit of 
iodine will probably be. best for it. The mare would do better in a pad¬ 
dock, and 4 o7.s. of Epsom salts may be given once a week with advan¬ 
tage. 

Roekleigh, i^eports that a gelding jarred and bruised its 
shoulder whilst working in a harrow. The shoulder is now very hard, 
and a lump has appeared. He asks advice. 

Reply—Spell, foment twice daily with very hot water, and rub in 
blue mercurial ointment after; this should reduce the lump in a fort¬ 
night; if it does not, the knife will have to be used. The incision 
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should be behind the lump, and the fingers passed all round iinder the 
skin to break down adhesions; the inside should then be dressed daily 
with spirit of iodine. The horse should spell till harvest. 

Yareowie, reports the death of a 14-year-old mare, and 
details symptoms. Post mortem —The bowels were found to bo bailly 
inflamed, and contained a quantity of dark tluicl, a,iid larg(^ imudH/rs 
of worms, half inch long; worms also in stomach. 

Reply—Due to invasions of bloodworms, the small white ones in 
bowels were Sclerostomtim tetracanthwm, the larger ones Hclcrosio- 
mum eqiiimmi) and those found in the stomach Habronema equi, witli 
probably Spiroptera microstoma and Megalostomay the former in tin* 
nodule. The bowel burst on account of gases given off by feed when 
it had been weakened by the passage of the worms through the coats 
of the bow’el. Treatment was too late. A few weeks ago a course of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenie would have done good. 

Long Plain, states that a mare galloped into wire, {i,nd cut 
her leg above the knee. The tendon sticks out, and does not seem pain¬ 
ful, but the mare bites it. 

Reply—^Dress it daily with spirit o^ iodine (sec Agriciillural 
Journal), and put on plain bandage. As soon as healing has IViirly s(fl; 
in smear equal parts of Stockholm tar and Venice turpentine on a ban¬ 
dage, and leave on for a week or two, then re-dress. 

The same correspondent reports the death of a foal, 18 days old, from 
stoppage. There was bleeding from the navel, and then a watery dis¬ 
charge" from the same. 

Reply—There was evidently congenital deformity of the mivd, and 
probably also of the bowel, which brought about the stoppage, {ind it 
was as %vell that the foal died. In another sitnilar eas(‘-, it would 
well to mix equal parts of spirit of iodine and Veniecj turpcvniiin*, and 
make a pad to stick on the navel. 

J.R.fl., Sutherlands, has a colt, nine months old, whitdi is viTy 
weak, cannot get up, has a damaged eye, whieii has white skin ovor ii,.' 

Reply—Although valuable, it would probably be best to destroy 
axnmal If this course is not followed, give twice a day a dosHcvrlspoou 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic and a flat teaspoon of sulphate of 
quinine, both mixed with a spoon of molasses, and smeared on tongue or 
teeth. Bathe the eye daily with warm water, in which a pinch of boraeic 
acid has been dissolved. The outlook is not hopeful; bloodworms are 
the trouble. 
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^ Crystal Brook, asks for treatment for lousy horses. 

Reply—Stand the horses in hot sun, and wash them with soft soap. 
Leave the lather on to dry; half a teacup of fluid sheep dip may be 
added to the water if desired. After an hour or two, wash this off with 
warm water and soda, and when dry, wipe over with one part benzine 
and five parts olive oil. This may be applied freely where the lice are 
most niiinei'ous, but should only be lightly wiped over the rest of the 
body. This must be repeated in a week for a time or two, as the nits 
keep on hatching out. If a spray is desired, any fluid sheep dip mixed 
as directed on the tin will do, or benzine from one of the cheap ben¬ 
zine sprays; but do not spray all the body with this at one time, as it is 
very irritating owing to the rapid evaporation. The washing can be 
done with an ordinary yard brush or besom, as the expense of material 
is small. The workers’ harness can be cleared with boiling water and 
harness oil after. As the horses improve in condition the pest will 
lessen. A tablespoon of sulphur in a little chaff daily for a fortnight 
will also help. 

The Port Elliot Branch of the Agricultural Bureau report that a 
number of cows in the district have lost the use of their hindquarters; 
and inquire the cause. 

Reply—The trouble is probably due to eating yacca shoots. Try 
twice daily in feed for a week or so a powder made of one teaspoonful 
each of sulphate of iron, powdered nux vomica, sulphur, powdered 
liquorice. Rub liniment into loins; for prescription, see Agriculiural 
Journal, ‘‘^Medicine Shelf,” 

The Hartley Branch of the Agricultural Bureau ask for a cure for 
sand in cows and sheep. 

K-eply—There are greater anatomical difficulties in shifting sand out 
of riiniioants, but the following mixture is often found successful:— 
Molasses 21bs., i.incturc ginger 30 drops, essence peppermint 30 drops, 
pollard grind. 1 pint. Repeaf two or three times if necessary at three- 
day intervals; one-ciuarter dose for fnll-grown sheep, one-eighth for 
liogget. 

Bros,,” Koohuiga, have a colt with ulceration of the eye 
(eornm). They bathed the affected paxd with boracic acid, and then 
with salt and water; also put white vitriol solution in the eye, which 
appeared as thougli it had been stabbed. 

lieply—Treatment so far has been right. . It will take months to 
clear, and probably never will where the puncture is, but if this is 
in the centre of the eye, it will not materially interfere with sight. Once 
or twice a week blow in a small pinch of dry boracic acid powder, and 
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await results; hurrying will do no good. Do not be inveigled into try¬ 
ing sugar, powdered glass, and things like that, tluit people recommend 
for colts that are not their own. 

Mallala Agricultural Bureau ask («) should a cow be drenched 
through the nose or through the mouth; and (h) the correct spol. to 
stab a blown cow. 

Reply—No animal should be drenched ilu'ough the nose, the cdliict is 
the same as if one tried to take a drink that way. The nasal organ is 
not intended to be played upon so, it is intended for air only. I’lie 
place to stab a cow is the highest point of the swelling on the left side. 
This is supposed to be a span from the haunch bone, backbone, and last 
rib respectively; it is the middle of the V apparent when the flank is 
hollow. A stick similar to a piece of broomstem tied across the mouth 
by a string round the horus, will cause belching, and often relieve the 
cow; thus saving the necessity for resorting to stabbing. 

Hanuuoud Agricultural Bureau asks whether the fe(,‘diug of mo¬ 
lasses cause worms in horses. 

Reply—Yes, by attracting flies, which are the earrien's of a very 
trotrblesome worm affecting horses’ stomachs. No, becanse all worms 
have to come from worm parents, but the laxative effects of molasses 
frequently cause them to be passed. Molasses as a eondinieut is use¬ 
ful ; as a feed is very poor stuff. 

“J.D.H., Nhill, Victoria, has a light horse with chronic foul smell¬ 
ing discharge from right nostril, little blood; easily knocked up. Waa 
once chilled after a hard drive. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of an abscess somewhere in tlie 
breathing tract, and probably difficult to get at, as most likely in the 
sinuses of the head. Try plugging the nostril with absorheiit cotton 
wool upon which 10 to 15 drops of eucalyptus oil are put; this may lx? 
done daily. Also give twice daily on the tongue 10 drops of tiiicf iinv 
Hydrastis Canadensis for a fortnight or so. It is probable surgical aid 
is needed. The condition is spoken of as Ozacna. 

Wynarka, has a horse with a very bad cut just l)(9ow 

the hock. 

Reply—From your description the cut is not very hopeful, still 
Nature does a great deal. Dress the wound once a clay with spirit 
of iodine—one dram iodine, or as much as will lie on a shilling to a 
pint of methylated spirit or benzine. Never mind the proud flesh till 
the wound is well on the way to heal, and then cauterise it with hot 
iron or bluestone, and keep pressure on it with a bandage, but not till 
the wound is closed. You should be able to judge after a fortnight’s, 
treatment whether it will be worth while persevering. 
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'VlLll.O./’ Btreiiky Bay, has a six-moutlis-old colt, stiff in hind- 
■fiuartors, Avitli swollen sheath. 

Re|)ly-- "Proha.hly hloodworins. Give two teaspoons of Fowler’s 
.solution of ars(nii(? o!i('.e a, day in IxhuI for a. fortnight, and then drench 
wiili a. (jiiariei* of pint castor oil in a little warm milk 

(kwe.ll, reports tlu‘ (lilatalion of the pupil of the eye and 
him' (doiiding froth, at the month, of some of his horses. They are 
.short“\vind('d, rough-coated; nil) tlieir tails, and red specs are notice- 
ahle in tin/ dung. 

Ri'ply--Tlie last synipt.onis are those of ])loodworms, and the specs 
are not ('ggs, wliich are quite microscopic, but they arc probably 
little inetnoiThagic spots caused by the Avorms. The eye symptoms 
arc; also soiuetimes caused by poisons secreted by the 'worms, at other 
tinms hy fdants such, as yayca or spurious cress; there seems to be a 
lilcclihood of somdhing of tlie kind liere. There is no antagonism 
l)c‘t\v(;en work and Fowler’s solution of arsenic, and horses may bo 
Avorkc'd during its aclrninistration. Try 10 drops of tincture bella¬ 
donna morning and evening on the tongue for a week for the eye 
troubles Give a t.eas]) 00 nful of sulphate; of quinine once a day in the 
re(;d, iiH wall as tin; arsenic. Loca.l treatment to the eyes will not do 
,a.ny good. 

Peiiola, reports a draught mare as always rubbing her¬ 
self, and biting her legs. The animal is in good condition. 

I^eply—Result of irritating parasites; give a tablespoon of sulphur 
in food daily for a fortnight, and dress the legs evcjy evening witli 
a mixture of benzine one part, olive oil five parts. 

‘^E.R'.M,,” Moorlands, luis a nine-year-old gelding 'which breathes 
lu/avily, and wliose flanks fall in quickly after exhaling. This con¬ 
dition has b(;c‘n in c;vldc;nce for two y(;ars; during last 12 months the 
boast luus liad a slight cough. 

Ri;p]y—As the.; a,flection is of two years’ standing, it is most prob¬ 
ably brokem wind or astlumu and is inciu’able. The symptoms, how¬ 
ever, may l)c; modified l)y fecaling on gi‘eei,i food and oats only, and 
giving lO drops of tinetture aconite; on tlie tongue once a day for one 
wc;(;k in each four. 

Gooke’s Plains, liad a horse which for scweral weeks was 
rough-(;oa,t(;(L it was drenched for worms with oil and turpentine. 
J^hglit hours after W(;iit off feed, and breathed short; then drenched 
for sand, a.gain drenehed with soda, grew worse; would not eat. 
'Wlii;n it tried to drink it could not swallow; died four days later. 

Eeply—Tlie animal was dre,niched to death. Although the symp¬ 
toms and t,r(;at'meiit are candidly given, there is a suppression of cer- 
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tain apparently unimportant facts, namely, that the beast had its 
head up as high as it would go, and wasnh at all willing to talvc tlic 
first drench. P.M.—A bucketful of sand in the stomacli, whicli milk 
and honey, repeatedly advised, would have begun to shift if it Inid 
preceded the oil and turps that prevented the action. The liitup on 
the stomach was an abscess, due to habronema equ% iTequently ri'- 
ferred to in replies, which improves under daily doses oE baking soda. 
His lungs were affected, and contained a lot of yellow fluid; this was 
the direct result of turpentine and oil that went down the windpipe?. 

''J.B./’ Milang, had a mare which was found lying in paddock with 
front legs out, as if trying to get up, scouring badly, and passing 
large numbers of very small worms, and much sand; improved und(3r 
nux vomica, but next morning was found to have passed a large quan¬ 
tity of hlood. Lips, &c., very white; died next day. P.M.—Much 
blood in rectum, worms and sand in bowel, which was covered with 
cysts, and very thin where sand lay. Lump of matter in stomacli. 

Reply—The attitude was due to the pain of the intestinal obstruc¬ 
tion being just below the stomach, and near the painful worm abscess 
mentioned. The worms and cysts were sclerostomata hloodwonns. 
The blood was due to rupture of an intestinal artery damaged by 
them. The whole description is that of a very observant inquirer. 
After the rupture nothing could be done. 

''S.A.J./’ Caltowie, has a cow swollen as if blown, which belches 
wind when moved. 

Reply— Tympaniiis^ due to rapid growing feed. It would be well, to 
put a round stick in her mouth like a hit, tied round her horns and 
move her about briskly when very full, Dreneh her once a day for a 
few days with 3ozs. of hyposulphite of soda in a pint of warm watur. 
Afterwards put on her tongue twice a day 20 drops of tinet-uri? nux 
vomica. 

Pine Forest Agricultural Bureau repoiis that a cow belonging to a 
member appeared to be blown, and asks whether prickly jacdcs would 
cause the trouble. 

Reply -Yes, prickly jacks and other quick-grown fodder produce the 
^^ymptoms. Drench daily for a few days with 3ozs. hyposulphite of 
soda in a pint of warm water, tie round stick in mouth like bit; after¬ 
wards put on tongue twice daily 20 drops tincture nux vomica.' 

Spalding Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks whether bunt in 
hay, in plentiful quantities, was injurious to horses, and whether small 
quantities had any tonic properties. 
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Reply™™.,]Sunt, when plentiful, causes digestive trouble in horses 
through over stiiiuiiation of the liver. It lias no tonic qualities when 
pre.siuit ill small ([uantitics, but as it stimulates the liver, some horses 
apixair to b(‘. iKunvlited by it for a time. 

‘‘A,!).,” World’s End Greek, has a colt, rising three years, which 
sh(‘<l ils first, iwo middle teeth about two months ago. A lump has 
rorirn'tl. lahAViam the uosi.ril, and the eye on the side of the head. 

!te])ly—'Tlui lump is probably due to a bone disease called Osteoma¬ 
lacia^ and is indirectly eonnected with dentition at three years. Prob¬ 
ably it cannot be removed, but one could try rubbing in blue mercurial 
ointnient; every day for a fortnight or so, and giving mixed with chaff 
twice daily for the same period a wineglassful of syrup of phosphate 
of iron. 

W.F.n.," Gleve, has a cow which became stiff on several occasions, 
but a month ago l)eeam<> chronically so. The animal swelled from the 
jaw to die udder. 

Reply-—Probably liovvels are irregular, too, though not stated; the 
K^ymptoms an‘ those of Traumaiic pericarditis^ which means that some 
substance has pmudrated ITom the honeycomb i)aunch through, the 
skirt, and set up inflammation in the heart bag. Treatment would 
not be satisfactory; slaughter would be more profitable. 

Verran Siding, has a horse with a lump, caused by faulty 
satldk^, which risi^s at times, and seems to contain pus. 

R,eply—It is not stated whether the rising is under the seat or front 
arch of the tree. In the latter case it would be a fistulous wither; in 
the former a sit fast,. In either ease the knife must be used till the dead 
tissue is found and removed, then spray daily with benzine, and end 
hy dressing with, iodine, a drachm, to benzine 1 pint. Probably with¬ 
out vifl.m’inary aid tlie treatment will not prove successful. 

‘‘P.A.,” llalbury, reports an eight-year-old mare as having a fleshy 
imgular growtii with a discharge of thickish yellow matter. 

ihqdy—This can be removed surgically, but cannot be cured other- 
\vis(A As it is jiossibly ea,ncerous in nature, it is necessary for you to 
nqiori; it, t,o tlie Child: Jnspeetor of Stock, Adelaide. 

Molrosc, reports the death of a colt rising four years old. 
The animal liad done no work for :four weeks, until day before death. 
It had beim feeding on bushy tufty grass, but on day of death was 
changivl to a paddock contai.ning large dandelions. The animal was 
much swollen, and its bowel protruded. 

JRiply—Flatuleiit colic. The swelling and protrusion of bowel were 
both due to the rapid evolution of gas, resulting from the double change 
of work and feed. The yellowish lumps were worm cysts. The long 
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worms affect most horses. The worms were in the hence your 

failure to find the adults. In similar ease give stimiihuits, especially 
peppermint 30 drops of essence, 2oz. doses of hyposiilpliite of soda, 
and empty hind bowel by hand, and rub flanks and belly vigorously. 

'M.L.A.,” Carey’s Gully, asks (a) a cure for white worms liu. to 
6iii. long, affecting horses; (b) does feeding on cut gre<m fiMul, such as 
rye and barley, tend to cause worms in horses; (c)a means of iinlueiiig 
a cow which has been in milk for two years to breed. 

Replies— (a) A good dose of physic, such as a pint of raw linseed oil 
and two tablespoons of turpentine will shift the worms; or, if preferrcMl, 
a mixture of a quart of warm milk and two tablespoons of turps may 
be given as an injection. (&)The green feed mentioned does not ea,iis(^ 
worms, which are already in the horse’s bowels, and the feed cans(‘s. 
them to leave; it is the best worm medicine known, (o) Various causes 
may make this cow disinclined to take the bull. Probably she would if 
she were running with other cattle, now there is a flush of gr*een fcnuL 
Medicines are hot much good in such a case, though a tablespoon of 
red pepper every day in feed might induce the condition. 

‘‘M.L.TI,,’’ Naturi, asks for (a) tonic for horses weak after sand, and 
(b) treatment for horses affected with colic. 

Reply— {a) Nux vomica, as you suggest, will be the best treatment, 
10 drops tw^ice a day for a fortnight or so. See also Journal of May for 
tonic po^vders. (b) 35 drops of chlorodyne is a small dose for a horse 
which, in a had case, would want a large bottleful. A cheaper veter¬ 
inary form is available, both in liquid or electuary form—^tlie latter is 
preferable, as it is simply smeared on the teeth. For details of tnuit- 
ment see article by writer in the Agricultuml Jourualj ‘^The ILorsi" 
—Digestive Troubles. ’ ’ 

A.H.P., ” Petina, has a mare with a growth on the eye; red and raw. 
He asks if there is danger of conveyance to either man or horsiNS, aud 
can the mare be cured by surgical treatment. 

Reply—As the growth lias increased so rapidly, it will b(‘ beittu* In 
destroy the mare; the only alternative would be to remove tlie t‘ye, ami 
reference to the ease shows that the trouble is so deep-seated lluit, il 
would only he a temporary measure. Tliere is no risk to attemhmt, or 
of conveyance to other horses unless flies are still about, in which easc^ 
there is a little risk for horses. 

Salisbury, has a five-year-old mare which slobbers and 

loses flesh. 

Reply—The teeth must be inspected, as it is probable there is some¬ 
thing wi’ong with them. It would be well to take her to a qualified 
veterinary surgeon in Adelaide, and have her seen to. 
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'Mj. S,,” Moorlands, has two mares, four years and 12 years old, 
^vhicll, on getting down, are unable to rise, and have passed much 
sand, 

Jtiiply.^—The juirahssis is probably dietetic, combined with worm 
misehief. Now green feed is available, give it, and once a day give, 
in a, bran, two tablespoonfuls of Fowler’s solution of arsenic; 
i\vi(*e a <iay, in a little molasses, on the teeth, a teaspoonful of sul¬ 
phate of <iiiinin(‘. A little yeast mixed with the feed also daily will 
help. If sli!]ging, do not raise off feet, and let out of slings every 

‘Ul.ll.M./’ Manniini, has a ninc-year-old gelding affected with 
paraly^sis. 

Reply.~Th,e trouble, as you imagine, is due to bloodworms, and 
the ars(‘nic a,nd (juinine treatment should result in improvement. 
Tlio sand is only smmndary to the paralysed action of the bow^els, and 
will gradually be got i*id of. Liniment rubbed into the back will 
help, 

Yallunda Plat, seeks direction for fattening a draught 
stallion for travelling or sale. 

Reply.—See answer 1,0 Strathalbyn. A stallion at stud 

should not be fat, he should he hard. To try and fatten him quickly 
for sale will very likely end in a dead horse, as no horse, and much 
less a stallion, can stand a sudden change of diet, especially to a 
rich one such as i‘(‘(iuired. Commencing gradually, and using care, 
the following would be a blubber-making ration:—Wheaten chaff, 
BOlbs.; long hay, lOlbs.; cracked maize, 51bs.; boiled barley, 51bs.; 
bran, 31bs.; oats, 41hs.; boiled litiseed ;|lb,; or linseed cake, 1Tb. This 
would 1)(‘ a daily ration, and exercise would have to be given. The 
ration would l)(Tter givim in four feeds, with the long hay avail- 
a1)le by day and night. Do not lu^giect a plentiful application of 
ell)ow grtuise if a (irie coat is dc^.sired, 

Kauga,roo Island, has a horse with a lump as large as half a 
goosi^ egg, appari^ntly containing fluid, and over a month old, on 
th(^ shoulder, about 3i.rn above the point. 

Reply.—There is fluid in it, but by this time it is beginning to 
organise into :fil):re. Lance boldly at back of swelling at bottom, 
clean out contents with finger, swab out with iodine spirit, and dress 
daily with this. Having made the opening behind, the horse is better 
kept at work, as the pressure of the collar will help to clear out 
fresh fluid that may form. 

^^A.B.,’^ Spalding, reports the death of a cow, which was stiff, 
unable to move, would kneel on one leg and stretch out correspond- 
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ing hind, moan, and then died. Paunch full of green feed and 
water. Rest of organs apparently healthy. 

Reply.—Lush green feed wet produces on fermenting in paunch 
certain poisons called giucosides, which produce the syniptoms. 
Prevention,—Do not let cows on such feed unless stomach is full of 
straw or similar substance, to prevent gorging. Treatnumt,—Stab, 
give milk and molasses. See more detailed reply to ^^Willaloo/^ 
p. 1068, July issue. 

‘‘H.F.K.d’ Peake, reports that his horses rub themselves and stamp 
their feet, and appear restless. 

Reply.—The cause is most probably a form of mange, which chiefly 
attacks the legs. Give a flat tablespoon of sulphur in the feed once 
a day for t'vvo or three weeks. When legs are dry after work apply 
a little of this mixture every evening—^Benzine, 1 part; olive or raw 
linseed oil, 5 parts. 

Cradock, reports the occuiTence of a complaint amongst 
sheep. The animals stand dull; when driven stagger and fall; after 
a short rest get up and proceed again; then stagger, tremble, lie 
down, and die. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of two classes of disease common 
in South Australia. One, braxoid in nature, is caused by a ])acil.lns 
the other by a microscopic animal parasite, which is probably the 
cause in this instance. As no p.m. symptoms are given, the 
Veterinary Lecturer would be obliged if the Branch would send 
him a pickle bottle of a dying* sheep’s dung, the gullets of two 
or three dead sheep from throat to paunch, and the guts as they 
leave the stomach, about 6in, of stomach and gut combined. The 
best way to send is to put them in rags dipped in methylated spirit 
in an airtight tin. Prevention—Never let the sheep bite down tight, 
and shift from paddock to paddock every three days, allowing at 
least a week to elapse before they come on to a paddock ag^lim 
Treatment—Cut the eye vein and give Cooper’s worm tal)lets wlnoi 
the sheep are noticed dull. 

^T.R.F.,” Penola, reports that the teat of a heifer lately calved 
is blocked by a fibrous-looking substance. 

Reply—Inflammation of teat duet. Rub well two or thi'eo times 
a day with hot soapsuds, and, if possessed of a syringe and t;eat 
syphon, inject twice a day after milking, for a few days, half a teacup 
of warm water in which a pinch of boraeic acid has been dissolved. 

‘^A.T.,” Cleve, reports that an eight-year-old mare a few days 
after foaling went off feed; two days later was much worse; breatln 
ing hard and heavy; received dose for sand; got worse; kept on 
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lying down and getting up; seemed stiff, could not walk. Post 
fiiorliCDi—Wonm in bowels and something like a plum pudding, 
ydlow'' and red, was found inside. 

Reply—The worms had nothing to do with the case; they w'ere the 
large bloodworms, Selrostoma equinum. Horses do not taste aiith 
niony tartrat(i in food; it is often given for these worms. The 
trouble was metritis, or intiammation of the womb, and the yellow 
concern was probably a mass of uterine catarrh, possibly connected 
with a rupture of the organ, in which case nothing would have saved 
the mare. The stiffness was metastatic laminitis, or foundering, follow- 
ing the acute inflammation. Treatment w^ould have been to thoroughly 
Avash out the womb with pink Condy, and to give alternately three 
times a day 10 drops of tr. aconite and 10 drops tr. pulsatilla, till 
the symptoms had abated. The same correspondent also states that a 
six-year-old mare did not clean for more than 12 hours after foaling, 
then swelled under flank and belly; is sore when the foal sucks or she 
moves quickly; urine runs away. Reply—mare should not go more 
than three hours without cleaning. If she does, look at the part 
hanging out; take the inner dark string between a split stick and 
wind, clearing the outer thicker whitish part free of the stick; all at 
once it will disappear inside; keep on winding, and the whole lot will 
come away; then swab out with Condy or washing soda, and give 
aconite and pulsatilla for a few days. In this case probably a tea- 
vspoon of saltpetre twice a day for three days aauII help the sAvelling 
and soreness to disappear; it may be given in feed or drinking water. 

Leighton Agricultural Bureau reports that a member has horses 
AAdiich stamp their hind feet in a vicious manner. This ceased for a 
while, Imt has recommenced. 

Reply—The stamping is due to microscopic parasites known as 
acaris chorioptes. The fresh outbreak is due to fresh broods hatch¬ 
ing out. Dress the legs every evening Avith a mixture of one part 
bcvimine and five parts olive oil; after they seem to have recovered 
at>i)1y the dressing once a week for a few Aveeks to catch stragglers. 
Also for a week or ten days give a tablespoon of sulphur in the food 
once a day. 

^AI.II.B., ” Mangalo, has a gelding, rising four years, Avhich last 
year was affected with strangles; the swelling persists, breaks, and 
discharges. 

Reply—Give 10 drops of tr. arsenicum tAAUce a day for a month on 
tongue. Swab out the place of discharge with spirit of iodine, at 
first daily, after a week or so once weekly. Dust it outside with 
clilorinated lime, commonly called chloride of lime. 
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Garrow Agricultural Bureau reports tliat a horst^ Ixlougiiig to one 
of its luembers lias a stake in its hoot which is parting from the skin at 
the heels. 

Reply—The stake lias damaged the internal stnietnres of Use lioof, 
and the matter is trying to escape at the softest spot, hather intricate 
surgical treatment is necessary to eftect a cure; but as lioim^ tiaait- 
ment it- will probably be best to stand the hoof in a solui-i<m of bhiii- 
stone, a handful to a bucket of warm water, for lialt* an lioiir every 
day; the bucket must not be metal. Then smear well with Stoekhobn 
tar, and put in a corner of a bag to keep clean; tie the bag round the 
fetlock with broad tape or a strip of bag, not string. If the hoof comes 
off it will be many months before a new one is fit for work. 

“C.L.N,,” Winton, reports that a yearling foal is troubled by tlie 
jaws sAvelling; the animal becomes stiff, and is unable to rise. 

Reply—Worms are the cause of the trouble. Give a dessertspoon 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic once a day for three weeks, and a flat 
teaspoon of sulphate of (juinine twice a day for 10 days. Tln^ former 
will be taken in a little feed, the latter should be mixed with a little 
molasses and smeared on the tongue or teeth, if it is not readily taken 
in the feed. 

'^A.S.J.,” Hilltown, has a mare which scours badly; was affected 
vuth sand; is now very weak, and very thirsty. 

Reply—Probably there is organic mischief, upsetting botli bowels 
and kidneys, and treatment may not do mucli good; but tiy twice 
daily, in chaff, a powder made of 1 dram each chalk, eateelm, opium, 
ginger. Do not allow her to drink her fill, and only water l)efore 
feeding. A handful of pollard in the drinking water will lu^lp. if 
treatment is not a success in a week, stop it. 

^'G.A.H.,” Wilkawatt, states that the sheath of a seveinyear-old 
gelding was much swollen; the animal lost eouditioo, and was (,^Hsily 
excited. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of bloodworms, and a. s(naux'^ attack, 
too. A course of Fowler’s solution will help to mend inatters, but it is 
quite probable the horse may go from bad to worse in spitc^ of treat¬ 
ment. 

The same owner also has a three-year-old colt, swollen on tlu^ shoul¬ 
der, which feels flat with a hole in the centre. 

Probably a seton run through the swelling and dressed daily with 
Yenice turpentine and left in for two or three weeks would get\*id of 
the trouble, which is glandular. 
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'‘A.S./’ Berriy asks if the meat of a blown animal, wnieh is killed 
after lioi)e of saving its life is given up, is fit for human consumption. 

Ih^piy—The meat from, an animal killed at death’s door, no matter 
wlmt till*, cause of attack, is never safe food, but is often eaten without 
bad effect, ft cannot be recommended, and if it causes trouble it is 
very sevei'e, even fatal; but if under stress of circumstances it has to 
be used, the risk has to be taken. If the blown animal were killed be¬ 
fore it was actually in extremis, then the meat would not be affected. 

‘M.D.,” Tarcowie, has a fonr-year-old colt with swelling round the 
navel, gradually disappearing; otherwise in good health. 

lieply—The pasty swelling is lymphatic, arising most probably from 
worm poisoning. It would be well to give a teaspoonfui of saltpetre 
twice a day in food for three days. After, a course of two table¬ 
spoons of Powler’s solution of arsenic once daily in the food for a 
fortnight would do the colt good. 

HORTICULTURE, ETC. 

Keplies supplied by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn). 

Rockleigh, seeks information with respect to (a) destroy¬ 
ing soursops, and (b) preparing land for lucerne. 

Replies—^^Soursops’’ (Oxalis cerima) may be killed out on a small 
area of land by persistently heeing off, or skim digging the tops under, 
every few weeks, whenever they appear; but it may be necessary to 
follow this course for several winters in succession. A deep layer of 
straw piled over the spot, and well outside its margin, will, if lifted 
and turned over from time to time, prevent any shoots reaching the 
light, and thus kill them by preventing the completion of their vege¬ 
tative action. I certainly advise subsoiling the kind of soil mentioned 
prior to sowing lucerne. If suhsoiled it should be firmed down again 
by working, as lucerne needs a very fine and firm seed bed; rolling 
to crush, lumps and consolidate the sublayers will probably be neces¬ 
sary, as well as the usual harrowing or scarifying. Deeply prepared 
soil will enable the plants to strike straight down and secure a better 
hold. 

Mypouga Agricultural Bureau reports that a small spider or louse is 
attacking a, xiaddock of turnips. 

Reply—If the pest has not disappeared before now, I advise dust¬ 
ing tlie affected fields with a mixture of sulphur and fiiiicldime. The 
mixture may be put in a piece of open-woven hessian or bran bag and 
fastencul to the end of a short handle. 

Caltowie, forwardecl^ specimens of insect larva found on 

apple trees. 
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Reply—These were identified by the Museum Entomologist, Mr. 
A. M. Lea, as belonging to the moth Entomeia ignohlis. Mr. Quitiii 
states that the best remedy is to gather and burn the eases containing 
the insimts, ■ When in the feeding stage the caterpillars may be 
poisoned by spraying the trees attacked with arsenate of lead lib. 
in 20galls. of water. 

^^L.H.,” Langhorne^s Creek, asks for information relating to rais¬ 
ing orange trees, and a means of destroying soursops. 

Replies—1, Orange seedlings are raised in specially prepared beds, 
which are sheltered with a glass or calico cover against extreme heat 
or cold. Take the seeds in about August or September fresh out of 
the fruits which have been left to rot in a receptacle. Sow them 
thickly in a prepared soil, made up of good sandy loam and well- 
decayed manure. Pre&s the seeds into the soil, and cover them from 
■Jin, to lin. deep in similarly mixed soil. Keep moist, hut not sodden, 
and as the seedlings appear shelter them against cold, but expose to 
as much light as possible, to avoid weakening them. 2. Seedlings of 
the ordinary sweet orange are in this State used principally for stocks 
for orange trees. 3. Persistent hoeing every time leaves appear will 
gradually kill soursops. Covering them deeply in straw is claimed 
to kill them, more particularly if the straw is lifted and replaced at 
once, to prevent any shoots penetrating to the light. 

‘‘H.H.O.,’’ Streaky Bay, requests advice regarding the application 
of sulphate of ammonia to cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuces, and peas. 

Reply—Sulphate of ammonia is used as a solid' on cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, and lettuce, by sprinkling it lightly around the plants in rainy 
weather, or hoeing it into wet soil lightly. It is, however, l)est used as 
a liquid manure poured around the roots. Used as a solid about 2o%. 
to the square yard is sprinkled, or as a li<iiud loz. to the gallon of water 
is poured around the plants, not on to the foliage. Peas, as a rul(*, do 
not need nitrogenous manures, but a little when they have Just got 
well through the soil will often give them a strong start. Strong, 
quickly soluble fertilisers such as this are best applied in several, W(‘ak 
doses.. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Reply supplied by the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 

Perkins) . 

“N.T.F.^' asks (a) at what stage should the cross-fertilisation of 
wheat plants be performed? (b) Is there a male and female wheat 
plant, and, if so, how can the sexes be distinguished^ (c) Will wheat 
cross with oats, barley, &c. ? 

(a) Wheat plants should be cross-fertilised when the ovaries 
(female organs) are sufficiently forward to take the foreign pollen, 
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and before the aiitheivs (male organs) of the same flowers are suf- 
fi(3ieiitly forward to shed their pollen, and so bring about self-fertilisa¬ 
tion. Ill practice, you select both pollen and mother ears from plants 
one ear of which shows signs of incipient expansion, one or two 
anthers hanging from the parting glumes. Never, however, use as a 
motlnn’ ear one in 'which the anthers protrude; they always involve 
rJanger from self-fertilisation, (b) The wdieat flower is hermaphro¬ 
dite, i.c., 1 ) 0 til sexes are represented in the same flower, and so dis¬ 
posed that in ordinary circumstances self-fertilisation is the rule, 
(c) In all probability wheat cannot cross with either oats or barley, 
although the late W. T. Farrer thought—^without, however, abso¬ 
lutely affirming it—that Bobs represented a successful cross bet'ween 
wheat and barley. 

POULTRY. 

Replies supplied by the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie). 

Carrow Agricultural Bureau reports the appearance of warts, scales, 
etc., on the legs of fowls. The cause and cure are requested. 

Reply—The birds are suffering from what is commonly called scaly 
leg, due, as a rule, to a minute parasite. The best method is first of 
all to scrub the leg in warm, soapy water to remove dirt and also loose 
scaly material. Then apply kerosine and oil in equal parts. Repeat 
in a week. This mixture should be applied to all birds twice a year, 
and it will keep them free. Badly affected birds are not productive. 


SUBSIDIES TO AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode) has stated that, in 
view of the necessity for economising in all directions, the Govern¬ 
ment had decided that the usual vote for subsidies to agricultural 
and horticultural societies would not be placed on the Estimates for 
the coming year. The Government felt that the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s example in foregoing the show would lead the country 
societies to consider whether they were warranted in calling upon 
their supporters for financial aid this year. Usually the sum of 
£1,350 was placed on the Estimates for subsidising the country 
shows. , 


B 
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THE COMING HARVEST -ARRANGEMENTS 

FOR FREIGHT. 


In connection with the question of freight for the oversea transport 
of the wheat available for export when the forthcoming harvest has 
been gathered, the following statement made by the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture (Hon. G, Goode, M.P.) will be of interest:— 

am in receipt of information that the Federal Government have 
entered into an arrangement with Elder, Smith, & Co., and Gibbs, 
Bright, & Co., to effect on behalf of the Commonwealth Government 
the chartering of all freights in connection with the coming harvest. 
No chartering wnll be allowmd through any other source. The leading 
wdieat merchants operating in the various States have been eonsulted 
in connection with this, and they are falling in with the arrangements, 
and loyally supporting wdiat is now being done. In respect to the 
tonnage from each State, this will be allocated in proportion to the re- 
tfiuirements of each State. The tonnage will be ascertained at a later 
date, when we will be in a better position to estimate what quantity of 
wheat and other freight -we shall have to shift to the other markets of 
the world. ^' 

The Minister hopes to shortly announce detailed particulars of the 
arrangement. 


FARM LIVE STOCK AND HOW TO LAY THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF GOOD STRAINS. 


ADDEESS DELIVEEED BEFORE THE MOUNT BARKER 
BRANCH OP THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


(By the Directoi’ of Agriculture (Professor Aethue J. Peekins.) 


Inteoductoey. 

I have been asked by your Branch to address you on “Pann Live 
Stock and How to Lay the Foundations of Good Strains.” The sub¬ 
ject, uo doubt, is one of extreme importance, and whilst I shall do my 
best to deal with it adequately, I wish to emphasize at the outset that 
the choice of the subject is yours, and not mine. I am led to make 
this preliminary statement because I have a presentiment that to 
some'of you W'hat I may have to say will prove rather dull hearing. 
This is my first public address in the district, and I should be sorry to 
disappoint you. I am anxious, therefore, to divide the responsibility 
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for the results of this meeting. If the address fails to appeal to you, 
let me take full, responsibility for its preparation and delivery; but on 
your shoulders be the responsibility for its choice. 

Imuoutance op Live Stock to Australia. 
hi!\st let us glance at what live stock mean to Australia; their 
economic value is enormous; far greater, perhaps, than is usually sus¬ 
pected. 

I shall illustrate the position from the 1911 statistics. I have chosen 
this year in preference to later ones, because, since 1911, all the States 
of the Commonwealth have lost much live stock as the result of 
drought. I am confident, however, that the wonderful recuperative 
powers of the country will very rapidly make good these losses. 


Taxile I. . Showing 1911 Lm Stoch Statistics in the Com'monwealth and i)% 

South Anstmlia resfcctivelg. 


Liveistock. 

Commonwealth. 

South Australia.. 


Numbers. 

Value. 

Numbers. 

Value. 

Horses at £20. 

Cattle at £7. 

Sheep at 15s. 

Pigs at £3 . 

Estimated value of poultry and 
... 

2,279,027 

11,828,954 

93,003,521 

1,110,721 

£ 

45,580,540 
82,802,678 
69,762,641 
3,332,163 1 

3,953,331 

259,719 

393,566 

6,171,907 

93,130 

£ 

5,194,380* 

2,754,962 

4,628,930 

279,390 

533,941 




Total value of live stock. 

— 

£205,421,373 

— 

£13,391,603 

Capital value of live stock per 
head of popTilation... 

— 

1 £44 19 3 

— 

£32 0 0 


In this table both poultry and oggs have been included under a common total for value, 
because this is the only liguro available in the official statistics; manifestly, however^ 
“ oggs ” are not live stock. 

In addition to live stock indicated in Table I., there were also in the Commonwealtk 
goats, 270,973 ; camels, 10,045 ; mules and donkeys, 6,973 ; and ostriches, 1,891. 

In Table I. figures relating to numbers are those of the Statistical 
Department, and therefore reliable; those having reference,to valuer 
are my own, and represent what I look upon as average prices in 
normal times. And, since the basis of the calculations is indicated,, 
those who do not agree with my results can readily vary them at wilL 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that the capitalised value of the 
Commonwcatli live stock should have exceeded 200 millions sterling 
in 1911, and that of South Australia 13 millions. On a population basis 
this represents £44 19s. 3d. and £32 Os. 6d. respectively per head of 
population. This is a high average aggregate of wealth for one par¬ 
ticular line. 
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Live Stock and Exports. 

It is possible to gauge tlie importance of live stock to Australia in 
another way, and that is by taking note of the importance of exports 
derived from the live stock industries comparatively with total Com¬ 
monwealth exports. 

Figures in Table II., have again reference to 1911—a year in which 
total exports reached high-water mark— 

Table II. — SImvwg Values of 1911 Exports of Commodities connected tviih 
Live Stock Industries of the Commomoealth. 


Items. Values. 

£ 

■Wool. 26,061,687 

Butter, cheese, &c. 4,686,595 

Skins and hides. 3,045,991 

Frozen meat . 3,224,574 

Tallow and lard. 1,991,870 

Preserved meats, bacon, &c. 937,811 

Poultry, eggs, &c. 9,662 

Various. 144,542 


Total value of 1911 exports connected with live stock industries. £40,102,732 

Value of 1911 total exports of the Commonwealth. £79,482,000 

Percentage value of exports connected with live stock industries. ;... 50*46 % 


Thus, then, in 1911 the total value of exports connected with live 
stock was over 40 millions sterling. In that same year the value of 
total exports from the Commonwealth was the higliest hitherto re¬ 
corded, namely, £79,482,000. Of this total, exports connected with 
the live stock industries were represented by 50.46 per cent., or over 
one-half. This will convey some idea of the extent to which we are 
concerned in the live stock industries for the payment of our d(:*l)ts. 

I think that these few figures will enable ns to rt^alise graphically 
the importance of onr live stock, and how near to the agriculturist is 
anything affecting theii* ^vellbeing and general profitahhmess. 

Land Cultivation Does Not Reduce Live Stock. 

There is one more fact of a statistical hearing that I should like to 
bring under your notice before passing on to the particular subject of 
my address. 

It is frequently stated that the breaking-up of large estates into 
farming areas will ultimately have the effect of ruining the live stock 
industries of the Commonwealth, and particularly the sheep industry. 
I think it can be shown that in spite 6t the vast areas that have been 
thrown open to cultivation within recent years this is very far from 
having been the case hitherto. In this connection I have endeavored 
to summarise the position in Table III.— 
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Table lll.--Shomng Progressive Rise in ihe Commnwealih of Land under Cultivation, 
and Live Stock carried, hehvecn 1860 and 1910. 



Toi'ial Land 
Under 
[ Cultiva¬ 
tion. 

1 1 

Land 
Und(*r 
Cultiva¬ 
tion ; 
Area in 
1860 
taken as 
100. 

Total 

Horses. 

1 

Total 

Cattle. 

Total 

Sheep. 

Total 

Pigs. 

Total 

Live Stock 
in Terms of 
Sheep. 

Live 
Stock in 
Terms 
of 

Sheep; 
1860 
numbers 
taken as 
100. 

i860 

1 Acres. 

I 1,188,282 

100 

431,525 

3,957,915 

20,135,286 

351,096 

51,914,654 

100 

1865 

1,585,714 

133 

566,574 

3,724,813 

29,539,928 

345,704 

60,616,749 

117 

1870 

2,185,534 

184 

716,772 

4,276,326 

41,593,612 

543,388 

78,175,462 

151 

1875 

2,575,000 

217 

835,393 

6,389,610 

53,124,209 

549,808 

105,348,654 

203 

1880 

4,577,599 

385 

1,068,402 

7,527,142 

62,186,702 

815,776 

i 124,802,838 

240 

1885 

5,305,752 

447 

1,143,054 

7,397,947 { 

67,491,976 

1 748,908 1 

! 129,525,777 

249 

1890 

5,430,221 

457 

1,521,588 

10,299,913 

97,881,221 

1 891,138 

! 183,305,142 

353 

1895 

6,450,520 

543 

1,580,419 

11,767,488 1 

90,689,727 

822,750 

1 187,293,326 

361 

1900 

8,812,463 

742 

1,609,654 i 

8,640,225 

70,602,995 

950,349 

I 145,203,195 

280 

1905 j 

0,433,455 

794 

1,673,805 

8,525,025 

74,403,704 

1,014,977 

J 148,840,445 

287 

1910 

11,893,838 

1,000 

2,165,866 1 

] 

11,744,714 

92,047,015 

1 

1,025,850 

192,498,625 

371 


In this tabic, in establishing the sheep equivalence of the live stock of the Commonwealth, horses 
and cattle have been taken to correspond to seven sheep each, and pigs to three sheep each. 


It will be noted from Table III, that in half a century—1860 to 
1910—the area under cultivation in the Commonwealth has increased 
exactly tenfold. Over the same interval of time, which has witnessed 
the withdrawal from pastoral occupation of vast areas of land, the live 
stock of the Commonwealth has increased 271 per cent, or 3| times. 
And, moreover, excepting between 1895 and 1900 this increase in total 
live stock has been steady and progressive. The fall between 1895 
and 1900 is, on the other hand, attributable not to the withdrawal of 
land from pastoral occupation, but to the effects of the great drought 
which decimated our flocks and herds. By 1910, however, recovery 
had been so complete that in that year total for live stock in the Com¬ 
monwealth, reckoned at their equivalence in sheep, was the highest 
on record. 

It may be said in this connection that the figures given refer to the 
total live stock of the Commonwealth, and that the withdrawal of land 
from pastoral occupation, has resulted in the displacement of sheep 
l.)y other forms of farm live stock. If this were indeed the case I 
can see no strong grounds for objection, since it would merely imply 
that in altered conditions other forms of live stock had been found to 
be more profitable than sheep. 

A careful examinatioh of Table III., however, will show that during 
the period under consideration sheep are very far from having lost 
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ground in the Commonwealth. We may. notice in the first place that, 
with the exception of 1890, there were in 1910 more sheep in the Com¬ 
monwealth than was ever the case before. Nor, relatively to nnmbers 
present in 1860, was the proportional increase in sheep below that of 



other farm live stock. Thus we see that in 1910 there were five times 
as many horses in the Commonwealth as ili 1860, four and a half 
times as many sheep, and three times as many cattle and pigs. These 
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figures show iio decline in the value of the sheep-growing industry 
of the Commonwealth. 

I have given graphic illustration to Table III. in Figure I. here¬ 
with. The progressive rise and fall of the lines representing respec¬ 
tively the area under cultivation and the various types of livestock 
of the Conmionwcalth, indicates the position between 1860 and 1910. 
Sheep, it will be noted, have followed horses fairly closely. 

It is said, too, with a greater show of reason, that the passage from 
pastoral to agricultural occupation must influence the character of 
the wool hitherto produced, and for which Australia has secured 
world-wide reputation; that, in fact, our wool will deteriorate. This 
contention—the relative inferiority of farm-grown wool—^is no doubt 
correct. On the other hand, the combination of wool and mutton 
growing characteristic of farming operations is likely to prove more 
profitable than wool-growing alone. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that rainfall conditions are such 
over nmcli of our land that, where irrigation cannot be applied, the 
land will probably remain permanently in pastoral occupation. In 
the better rainfall areas, on the other hand, land will carry eventu¬ 
ally, when farmed, far more live stock per unit of area than was 
possible under original pastoral occupation. There are two things 
that I think we have now succeeded in proving—(1) the enormous 
importance to Australia of the live stock industries, and (2) that in 
point of numbers, at all events, there is as yet no local sign of retro¬ 
gression or decline in any one of these industries. 

Economic Position and Farm Live Stock. 

Now there is another factor of great economic interest, which I 
think very probably led your Branch to select the subject matter 
of my address, viz., farm live stock, and how to lay the foundations 
of good strains. On all sides it is coming to be realised that if farm¬ 
ing is to continue profitable it must be associated with live stock ope¬ 
rations in some form or other. The particular, type of live stock 
adopted may depend on the bent of mind and personal idiosyncra¬ 
sies of the farmer concerned, but, in the majority of cases, climatic 
and economic conditions will represent the deciding factors. Now 
it must be recognised that whilst many farmers are highly compe¬ 
tent stockmen, the same cannot be said of the majority, who have 
been largely brought up under a system of farming which avoided 
live stock, beyond indispensable working horses. Handling, rear¬ 
ing, and particularly breeding other types of live stock, has in the 
past been left very largely to the station owner; hence in many cases 
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the necessary instincts and habits are perhaps wanting. And it is 
because of this, no doubt, that much of our farm live stock is not 
what it should be, nor is it as profitable as it might bo. 

Personal Pride in Live Stock Essential to General Improvement 

IN TVI'E. 

Lot us say at the outset that the veiy first step towards improv¬ 
ing onr farm live stock is that the farmer himself shall develop a 
proper personal pride in the animals he handles, independently alto¬ 
gether of any profit they may bring to him. Whilst I readily admit 
that in many instances the purchase and fattening of inferior ani¬ 
mals may prove profitable enough; still, in the majority of cases, it 
costs quite as much to keep a poor beast as a good one; and a far¬ 
mer who can tolerate on his farm poor, badly developed animals, 
however profitable they may happen to bo, is not likely to do much 
towards the general improvement of our live stock; whilst the 
breeder who persistently adheres to inferior types of breeding 
animals, we must look upon as altogether hopeless. Such an one 
should leave breeding severely alone. 

It appears to me that in a question of this kind, apart altogether 
from the stockman’s natural professional pride, we should allow a 
little for patriotic sentiment. The dependence of the country on 
the live stock industries we have shown to be enormous; and surely 
breeders, altogether independently of their own interests, might look 
upon themselves as the guardians of our most precious possessions. 
The breeder who aims at improving his live stock contributes to¬ 
wards the increase of public good; the breeder, however unimpor¬ 
tant, who lags behind and imagines that any animal is good enough, 
IS a drag on the wheel of progress. 

Instances might be multiplied in support of these views; one, how¬ 
ever, must suffice for the present. Why is it that the average prices 
realised for our fat lambs on the London market are consistently 
below those of New Zealand lambs? Not because we cannot pro¬ 
duce lambs quite as good as those from Canterbury—indeed, in in¬ 
dividual cases it has frequently been done—but because the average 
lamb is ill-bred and inferior. The poor ones drag the good ones 
down, and until they are eliminated or reduced to an insignificant 
minority, we shall continue, as a people, to realise less than we should 
from a very promising industry. 

The same argument applies to practically all forms of live stock, 
and I hope that all breeders will come to realise that, independently 
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of their own profits and losses, a great responsibility rests on them; 
and that the least important of them has a determining influence 
on our national prosperity. 

The first step, therefore, towards the improvement of farm live 
stoelv. eoMsists in the development of that professional pride which 
will not tolerate a bad job. 

The Breeder's Eye. 

Unlortunately, although love of and pride in live stock may be 
taken to be essential to improvement, they cannot stand alone; 
equally essential is the breeder's eye and judgment. This is not a 
clmracter which .can be acquired, although it can be improved upon 
by practice and experience. In other words, it is not given to every¬ 
body to be a good judge of live stock, and their latent possibilities 
as breeding animals. At the same time, if the average man is not 
able to distinguish between the fine points of difference which the 
first-class breeder is able to detect between two meritorious animals, 
he will, as a rule, be able to distinguish between a good and a bad 
animal; sufficiently so at all events to prevent him breeding from in¬ 
ferior animals, if he gives his mind to it. 

On the other hand, good judges of live stock are to be found in 
all districts; and my experience of them is that they are usually wil¬ 
ling to lend their help to others who are not so well endowed. 

I take it, therefore, that the man who is aware of his deficiencies 
in this particular direction should not be below seeking advice from 
quarters best able to tender it. 

Pure-bred or Cross-bred Farm Animals. 

Now, ^VQ .cannot very ‘well discuss the improvement of farm live 
stock without settling, as a preliminary, the type of animal best 
adapted to average farming conditions. And at the outset of any 
sneh inquiry—wdiethcr it concerns horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs—we 
fire confronted with the question as to whether in average fanning 
conditions pure-bred or cross-bred animals are likely to prove most 
suitable. 

I do not think that a question of this kind can be answered autho¬ 
ritatively and definitely in one way for all cases. On the whole, 
however, I incline to the belief that a suitably chosen cross-bred 
animal is in the majority of cases best likely to meet the require¬ 
ments of the average farmer. I do not wish to make light of the un¬ 
doubted claim of pure-bred animals for special eases. I feel, how- 
cvm:*, tliat they do not meet the general average position. 
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Advantages op Cross-breds. 

I think it will be admitted in a general way that cross-breds, 
suitably selected, present at all events several undeniable advan¬ 
tages. 

In the first place, in many cases a suitable cross enables the farmer 
to combine in one animal the special aptitudes of two breeds. And 
when a farmer aims at putting his live stock to more than one use 
this is a great advantage. 

Let us illustrate this point by one or two examples. I think, for 
example, that for the average farmer who combines dairying with 
general farming, a Jersey-Shorthorn cow, or a half-bred Jersey cow, 
is generally to be preferred to a pure-bred cow of either breed. The 
half-bred cow should be a good milker, produce a satisfactory quan¬ 
tity of butter, and finally die well, when required to—a point not 
without importance in these days of dear meat. 

No doubt in special circumstances—in a city dairy for example— 
a very heavy milking Shorthorn cow might be more advantageous; 
ill other cases a pure-bred Jersey might be preferred. But, for 
average conditions, the cross, I think, will prove the most profitable 
investment. 

On a farm on which the rearing of early fat lambs is made a special 
feature, I am' of the opinion that the half-bred long-wool ewe is 
likely to prove of greater value than the pure-bred Merino ewe. I 
am, of course, aware of the present difficulty of securing suitable 
ewes of this type in sufficient numbers. This does not, however, dis¬ 
count their value; and I believe that as the value of the latter comes 
to be realised more than is at present the, case, the demand which 
will set in will have the effect of creating tliie supply. 

I know that objections are sometimes raised to the breaking down 
by crosses of the highly specialised aptitudes of certain breeds—such 
as Jerseys, for instance—and that when dual-purpose animals are 
reqnired, dual-pnrpose breeds are recommended in preference to 
crosses. For dairying purposes the Norfolk Red . Polls would be a 
good example of these breeds. ’Without wishing to deny the exis¬ 
tence of occasional pure-bred animals combining satisfactorily two 
more or less opposite tendencies, in my experience the average animal 
belonging to so-called dual-purpose breeds is never entirely satisfac¬ 
tory. According to the personal idiosyncrasies of the breeder from 
whose strain he comes, he will favor one side or the other, and is not 
generally as satisfactory to the farmer as a well chosen cross-bred 
animal. 

Another advantage of the cross-bred animal is its invariable vigor 
and strength of constitution. I do not wish to infer that all pure- 
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bred animals are necessarily delicate; it is a fact, nevertheless, that 
many of them, particularly those reared by inexperienced breeders, 
are inclined to be delicate; and for average conditions this is a 
capital defect. This tendency of pure-bred animals to lack of vigor 
and rather weak constitutions is not necessarily the consequence of 
pampering and over feeding—although, in the course of a number 
of generations this helps to a certain degree—^but more generally the 
consequence of close breeding or in-breeding. I shall have occasion 
to refer to close breeding later on; and I shall content myself for the 
present with the statement that there is nothing that tends to under- 
iniiie vigor and constitution more readily than persistent close breed¬ 
ing in the hands of inexperienced breeders. 

A third advantage to the credit of cross-breeding between closely 
related varieties or races of the same species is that it maintains fer¬ 
tility, and in many cases increases it. Here again pure-bred animals 
are not necessarily lacking in fertility; indeed, frequently the reverse 
is the case. It is only when close breeding is abused, or when 
animals have been grossly over fed, that natural fertility becomes 
impaired. And, unfortunately, from the show point of view it is 
frequently the finest specimens—the result of continuous close breed¬ 
ing—that are the least fertile, and occasionally quite barren. I may 
have occasion to deal with this subject later on; for the present let 
us note that generally cross-breeding is a guarantee of at least good 
average fertility. 

These, then, form the chief reasons why for ordinary purposes I 
am inclined to favor cross-bred animals for average farms. In this 
I may say that I am not expressing a statement of personal prefe¬ 
rence ; so far as I am concerned I prefer pure-bred animals, and this 
would be the ease of every one who has in him any of the breeder's 
instincts. In stating the ease for cross-bred animals, I am consider¬ 
ing simply the general utility of the average case. I take it that 
it holds good on the average farm for dairy cattle, for sheep, in many 
cases for pigs, and eyen at times for horses. 

Cross-bkeds Not Mongrels. 

But when I say that I believe cross-bred animals to be more likely 
to meet the case of the average farmer than pure-hred ones, I am 
not referring to mongrels or indiscriminately-bred animals. 

A cross-bred animal is an animal of which one parent at least is 
pure bred; and if only one parent is pure bred this parent should 
always be the sire. 
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Pure-bred Sires Indispensable. 

And this leads us to what must be looked upon as a cardinal point 
in breeding, whether we carry on our farms pure-bred stock or cross¬ 
breds. No farmer should tolerate on his farm any sire that is not 
pure bred. We cannot hope to improve our farm live stock unless 
this principle is not only recognised, but rigidly adhered to. The 
use of mongrel or cross-bred sires leads to general all-round deteriora¬ 
tion in live stock of any kind; it leads to endless confusion, and des¬ 
troys any chance of uniformity of type so essential in all matters of 
this kind. 

This point is so important in all forms of breeding—and unfor¬ 
tunately so often sinned against in this State—that it is worth while 
emphasizing its value. The cross-bred or indiscriminately-bred sire 
may be vigorous, of excellent constitution, even of great personal 
merit in the matter of build, quality, &c.; and yet, from the breeder's 
point of view, he is quite useless; and why? Simply because the 
cross-bred sire lacks what is known as ‘‘race prepotency,” or the 
ability to stamp on his progeny the special qualities and aptitudes 
that the hand of man has slowly and gradually accumulated in the 
recognised pure breeds. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a few examples. First, taking 
the case of a dairyman milking a herd of fair-grade cows. If he rears 
his own heifers, and takes any proper pride in his business, it should 
be his aim to see that, as much as comes within his power, each suc¬ 
cessive generation of milkers should prove an improvement on their 
predecessors, i.e., if the mother is a good milker the daughter should 
be a better one still. 

Now, we all know that in breeding matters we are not dealing 
with certainties, but with probabilities; but it is our business to sec 
that the odds are as much in our favor as possible. It is not im¬ 
possible to get a good milker*by a mongrel bull; but the odds are 
very much against it; let us say, 100 to 1. On the other hand, whilst 
there is no absolute certainty that a pure-bred bull of a recognised 
dairying breed will sire good milkers in every instance, in individual 
cases the odds are very much in our favor; let us say, 90 to 100. 
That is what is understood by a sire prepotent in certain aptitudes; 
a prepotency which is absolutely lacking in a mongrel animal. 

More than that, it is a well-established fact, that animals sired by 
mongrels, or cross-bred animals, show a strong tendency to “rever¬ 
sion” or “throwing back.” This is what biologists term “atavism.” 
The position is that the mongrel sire, having no recently acquired 
race prepotency to boast of, very frequently the old species prepo¬ 
tency mf his unimproved ancestors tends to reassert itself in his off- 
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spring, and the result is an animal little superior in many points to 
those that formed the starting point of the breed in the dark ages. 

Take the case of early maturing fat lambs. No matter what the 
type ol the dams, if we look to success we must use rams of pure 
breeds in which the aptitude for early maturity has been highly 
dev(‘loped. A mongrel ram, besides other disadvantages, would be 
no l)(*ttcr for thc^ purpose than a Merino ram. And I am afraid the 
sanu‘ may be said of many of the stallions that have been used on 
our farms. 

I repeat, then, that a cardinal principle !ii all breeding is that 
the sire shall be pure bred, and possessing to a high degree race pre¬ 
potency in the direction of those special aptitudes we wish to stamp 
on our live stock. 

Relative Importance op Sire and Dam. 

Now, whilst it is naturally of advantage from the breeding point 
of view to have dams of high quality, it is not always possible 
economically and financially to realise this. Hence, in all cases, 
it is essential thatj the sire should be of higher quality than the dam; 
and that his influence should be towards the improvement of the 
next generation. Hence the qualities we wish particularly to be 
present in our cross-bred animals should be represented to the highest 
degree in the sires. 

Thus, for a dairy herd, the sire should belong to a recognised 
dairy breed, and by inference possess higher innate dairying apti¬ 
tudes than the cows. Jersey, Guernsey, or Ayrshire bulls would meet 
the case whatever the type of cows used. 

For a fanner flock there is nothing more profitable and reliable 
than the rearing of fat lambs. The essential in these is early ma¬ 
turity and good fattening aptitude. These qualifications should be 
represented in the highest degree in the breeds to which the sires 
belong. They have been developed in most of the modern breeds of 
English sheep. For other reasons, however, what are known as the 
Short Wool breeds are to be preferred as sires for fat lambs. As 
suited for the purpose in order of merit may be quoted S'outhdowns, 
Suffolks, Shropshircs, and Dorset Horns. The latter have advan¬ 
tages over all the others in early maturity; defects are white face, 
coarseness, and rather weak legs of mutton. 

In the matter of pigs, according to cmcumstances, the Berkshires 
or Yorkshires make excellent sires. Probably, however, if an ex¬ 
port market in bacon developed the Tamworths will prove prefer¬ 
able. ' 
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For horses mucli depends on circumstances and on what is re¬ 
quired. Many farmers, particularly those situated in the lighter 
types of soil, prefer rather light draughts; weedy animals, to my way 
of thinking. But, whatever the type, the sii’e must have breeding; 
incidentally, it may be said, that between the so-called roadster stal¬ 
lion and the pure-bred mongrel there is no essential difference. In 
the matter of pure-bred local sires, Clydesdales no doubt predomi¬ 
nate ; and very fine farm horses they make, too. Personally, I have 
a weakness for the modern Shire horse, but between good specimens 
of both breeds there is, perhaps, little to choose; the essential is that 
they come from strains embodying all that is good in the draught 
.animal. Suffolk Punches, on the other hand, find favor with some; 
and the French Percherons have very strong advocates, both on the 
Continent of Europe and in the United States. 

Dams in Cross Breeding. 

Finally there is the question of the dams to consider. Given a pure¬ 
bred sire, the dams themselves may be pure bred, or as is more fre¬ 
quently the case, grades or animals of no particular breeding. 

In this connection let us state at the outset that it goes without 
saying that the dams must fulfil two indispensable conditions. They 
must be normally fertile, or good breeders, and good mothers, i.e., 
able to rear their young satisfactorily. Additionally, in the matter 
of dairy stock, they must be good milkers. 

From other points of view the question of dams, when cross¬ 
breeding is adopted, is difficult to treat in a general way. The 
simplest ease, of course, is that in which female animals are not 
reared on the farm. The rearing of fat lambs is a ease in point. If 
we assume the farmer to purchase half-bred ewes, the inference is 
that the lambs will all be sold as they become ri|)e for market, and 
the quality of the dams becomes merely a question of the judgment 
and ability of the farmer as a buyer. . In cases of this sort the sires 
used by the farmer can have no influence on the future generations 
of dams. 

This, however, represents a rather isolated case. Let us assume 
the position of a dairyman using, in the first instance, grade Short¬ 
horn cows, and a Jersey bull. We may infer that he will retain his 
first-cross heifers, which would be half-bred Jersey cows. Possibly, 
too, he might retain heifers of the second cross, representing three- 
quarter-bred Jersey cows. If, howevei’, he desired to retain any 
size in his animals, it might be necessary at this stage to change the 
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breed of liis bull, and to fall back for a while on a Shorthorn bull of 
milking strain; reverting again to a Jersey bull for three-quarteiv 
bred Shorthorn ,cows. 

Cases of the sort might be multiplied indefinitely. The essential 
is that the dams should be of as high a type as our means permit of 
their being. 

PuEE-BRED Live Stock. 

Thus far I have dealt with, cross-bred animals as being in my 
opinion generally best suited to the purposes and methods of the^ 
average farmer. It may be said fui*ther in their favor, that the 
adoption of them frees the farmer from many a knotty breeding- 
problem. I would not have it inferred, however, that I hold the 
oi:)inion that imre-bred live stock are altogether out of place on any 
farm. Indeed, from the point of view of personal inclination, I 
think I may say that I lean very heavily in the direction of pure¬ 
bred animals 'wherever they can be handled to any advantage. 

A little refiection, too, -will show that if the average farmer is to 
rear for the market, or for use, cross-bred animals, by pure-bredi 
sires, and at times even out of pure-bred dams, there must be others 
to rear the pure-bred animals for him. And it is these men—the 
breeders of pure-bred stock—who will exercise the greatest influence 
on the improvement of our farming live stock. In many cases work 
of this kind will fall to farmers born Avith breeder's instincts in them. 

We must now pass to a consideration of the various breeding prob¬ 
lems Avhich lead up to improvement in live stock. 

Problems of the Breeder op Pure-bred Stock. 

Now, the chief problems before the breeder of pure-bred stock 
may, I think, be summarised in the following manner:— 

1. To maintain his animals up to the recognised standards of his’. 
breed, and, if possible, to improve upon them and correct faulty 
tendencies. 

2. To maintain unimpaired the vigor and constitution of his. 
animals. 

3. To maintain the fertility of males and females alike at a maxi¬ 
mum. 

The realisation of these three objectives is not as simple as would 
at first sight appear; indeed, at times, they show a tendency to be¬ 
come mutually destructive, and in such circumstances it is the skill 
of the breeder that holds the scales even between them. It is, for 
example, possible by the use of practices we shall have to examine, 
to bring individual animals to a pitch of practically perfect bodily 
symmetry and development; but, if in the process their constitution 
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or tlieir breeding powers be undermined, of what possibles use can 
they ])e to the l)rceder? This, indeed, is what actualiy liappened in 
some of the earlier types of improved Shorthorns, which are des¬ 
cribed as having been show animals without a flaw’', but quite un¬ 
able to leave any descendants behind them. 

Selection of Stock. 

The maintenance or improvement of the characteristics of the 
breed are secured by w%at is known as selection,^’ and although the 
subject is wmll known, and perhaps somewhat hackneyed, it cannot 
be avoided in‘a discussion of breeding practices. 

It may be stated in the first place that all the breeds of live stock, 
as we know them to-day, have been slowdy built up through the 
course of ages by conscious or unconscious selection. There is no 
doubt but that all the domestic animals have been derived from wild 
ones, the regular descendants of many of which are still roaming 
over the earth. And, if, for instance, to-day the Berkshire pig m 
essentially different from the wild pigs from which it has sprung, it 
is because for a long period of time man has been picking out or 
selecting as breeding animals those individuals which apppeared to 
meet his requirements to the highest degree. And the same is true 
of all our domestic animals. 

The process of selection therefore implies that man regulates wdiat 
animals shall be allowed to mate together, and what shall not. It 
covers, therefore, two assumptions— 

1. That from the point of view of the special requirements of man, 
some animals are more highly endowed than others. 

2. That these animals are able to transmit to their descendants the 
special qualities that distinguish them from their fellows. 

As to the first |)oint, there can be no two opinions. We Icnow, for 
example, that, given equal .conditions, one cow will give more milk 
than another j that one sheep will cut a heavier fleece than anothevr; 
that one horse will be more powerfully built than another, &c., &e. 

The transmission, on the other hand, to offspring, of these special 
endowmients is a far more complicated question, and involves that 
very intricate and much discussed subject, heredity. To this sub¬ 
ject, how^ever, great as is its importance, I am only able to refer in 
briefest outline. 

Heredity. 

When we make use of the term ''‘heredity^' we imply that parents 
have the power of transmitting to their offspring certain charac¬ 
teristics and aptitudes j and when in ordinary language we say that 
^Uike begets like,’^ we tacitly recognise the existence of this power* 
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The general position in the matter of heredity, however, is far more 
complicated than might be inferred from this popular aphorism. 
Many important problems are involved, at which I can no more than 
glance in this evening's address. 

CrTARACTEaS AND APTITUDES SUSCEPTIBLE OP BeiNG INHERITED. 

Thus, at the outset, we are confronted with the problem as to 
what characters can be transmitted by parents to their offspring, and 
what cannot be transmitted to them. 

Opinions have varied considerably on this particular point; and 
even at the present time biologists are very far from being in com¬ 
plete agreement on the matter. Briefly, there have been two schools 
of thought—those who held that characters acquired during life, in 
addition to innate characters, were susceptible of being transmitted 
to the next generation; and those who held that only ^innate" 
characters were transmitted in this way. 

Let us illustrate the position. An animal is born with a certain 
bodily conformation, and certain special aptitudes which he inherits 
for the most part from his parents and ancestors. These are the 
so-called 'innate" characters; and no difference of Opinion exists 
as to the individuars ability, in his turn, to pass them on to his own 
descendants. ' . 

But it is said the circumstances of life, environment in its widest 
sense, ^^use and wont, " may lead to modiflcations in both bodily con-, 
formation and in individual aptitudes; and in this way new charac¬ 
ters arise that are not innate, or born with the individual. And the 
question is are these ^‘acquired characters" susceptible of being 
transmitted by heredity ? 

For the sake of clearness, let us concentrate our attention on a 
single case. We know that ^^good" and “bad" milking can do 
much towards modifying a cow's yield of milk. Let us assume a 
cow whose milking aptitude had been spoilt by bad milking. This 
would typify an “acquired character," and we are asked to believe 
that because of this purely accidental occurrence in her life, heifers 
from such a cow are likely to inherit this misfortune of their dam. 
And, further, we are also asked to believe by some that accidental 
mutilations are inherited in a like mannex\ 

Only a very limited number of biologists still believe in the in¬ 
heritance of these acquired characters. And it must be added that, 
apart from a few cases connected with accidents to the nervous 
system, no evidence of any value, has ever been brought forward in 
'Support of'these views. 


0 
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Prom our point of view the chief point of interest is that a breed¬ 
ing animal can transmit to his offspring both his good and bad 
points; both his defects and his qualities. Let us note, too, that the 
l)vilk of these ([iialities and defects he owes to his ancestors; only 
a few, if any, arc peculiar to himself. 

Bi-laterAl Inheritance. 

If we had to take into account the influence of heredity on one 
side alone—if for instance the individual were the offspring of a single 
parent—breeding questions would be very much simplified. But, as 
we are well aware, with all the more highly organised animals and 
plants, inheritance is ' ‘ bi-latei^aV or two-sided. That is, the indi¬ 
vidual inherits both from sire and dam. And it is easy to realise 
that these two influences—the inflnence of the sire and the in¬ 
fluence of the clam—may be opposite in character. Hence it becomes 
the chief problem in breeding to see that the favorable influence from 
the breeder’s point'of view should get the upper hand. 

Recent investigations would appear to show that, whilst an in¬ 
dividual certainly combines in himself characters which he derives 
both from sire and dam, these characters are not in themselves 
blends of the possibly opposing characters of sire and dam, or a com-, 
promise between the two, but characters which were integrally pre¬ 
sent in one or other of the parents, the opposite character or ten¬ 
dency being obliterated, or remaining dormant and reappearing in 
subsequent generations. These are the “dominant” and “reces¬ 
sive” characters respectively of Mendelism. 

I have no time to dwell upon this point at any length, and one 
illustration must suffice. I shall take it from color, because both 
striking and easily understood; although it should be added that 
color is frcHiLumtly subject to blended inheritance. If, for example, 
a black Berkshire sow has a litter by a white Yoi'kshirc boar, the 
young pigs will recall both parents in many ways; but almost in¬ 
variably they will be wholly white in color. The color of the white 
boar is therefore dominant over that of the black sow. 

This brings us back to the subject of “prepotency,” since that 
parent will haye most influence on the offspring which is prepotent 
over the other. 

Now, other things being equal, the male is generally prepotent over 
the female; that is to say, under equal conditions the individual 
will recall his sire more than his dam. But in normal cases eondi- 
tioiisnre not'necessarily equal, and we must consider how prepotency 
acts and 'how it is acquired. 
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Now, if througti a long series of generations the same character 
is reproduced in individuals of both, sexes, it ends by becoming 
strongly impressed on the breed or sti*ain, and individuals belonging 
to the breed or strain become strongly prepotent in this particular 
character. .The high development of the hindquarters or legs of 
mutton in Soiithdowns may be taken as an instance of this. 

And this is exactly what happens in the strains of all carefully- 
bred live stock. From generation to generation individuals excel¬ 
ling in certain points are selected for breeding purposes; and in the 
end the ideal type of the breed becomes strongly prepotent. And the 
older the strain the greater the prepotency. That is why long- 
established breeds and strains are always prepotent over more recent 
ones; and why the pedigree animal, whose line of descent is long, 
clean, and pure, is'always prepotent over the indiscriminately-bred 
animal. 

If, therefore, we wish to improve our strains of live stock, it is 
not sufficient to secure animals that are pleasing to the eye, and 
possessed perhaps of high individual qualities. In addition, they 
must possess to a high degree ^'race prepotency;’’ and this we can 
find with any degree of certainty only in pedigreed animals from 
reliable strains. The individual will be influenced most by the 
parent who possesses this prepotency to the highest degree. 

In-breeding. ^ 

Long pedigree is then a guarantee of strong race prepotency. It 
is not, however, necessarily a guarantee of individual prepotency in 
so far as individual peculiarities are concerned, independent of the 
characteristics of the breed or strain. 

We may possess a well-bred sire, particularly well , endowed in 
certain directions, in which his strain or breed is weak; good fore¬ 
quarter development in a Southdown ram, for instance; or good legs 
of mutton in a Dorset Hoim ram. Since in either case the breeds 
are weak in these two points, we cannot anticipate that race pre¬ 
potency will be active, and have therefore to depend on individual 
prepotency, which will probably be beaten by the race prepotency 
of the dams. 

Now, there is a short cut to strong individual prepotency, which 
is frequently availed of by breeders who are endeavoring to improve 
their strains, and that is ‘‘in-breeding.” 

If, for example, the particularly desirable sire is mated with his 
daughter, the offspring will generally acquire a certain degree of pre-., 
potency in the special characters, of the sire, who is both sire and 
grandsire at one and the same time. And this prepotency wild be 
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even still further accentuated if the same sire is mated up with his 
granddaughters, out of his own daughters, and by himself; in the 
latter case he will bo sire, grandsirc, and great grandsire of his 
latest offspring. 

Now there is no doubt but that iinbreeding of this type has fre¬ 
quently been availed of with success by skilfxxl breeders; and, apart 
from other considerations, it presents the advantage of impressing 
uniformity of type very rapidly on flocks and herds. It renders 
them, too, highly prepotent in this particular type. In-brecding is 
nevertheless a two-edged sword, and should, as a rule, be avoided by 
the average breeder; for if in-bred stock are prepotent in desirable 
qualities, they arc prepotent, too, in whatever defects may be pre¬ 
sent ill their blood. 

Additionally, as I have already had occasion to remark, in-bred 
animals are inclined to be delicate; frequently lack developmental 
vigor and are weak-boned; they are subject to congenital weak¬ 
nesses, and even to malformations; and what is worse from the 
breeder’s point of view, they are almost invariably below the normal 
in fertility, and in extreme cases are impotent or barren. 

No doubt in a state of nature a certain degree of in-breeding must 
take place among wild animals; but Nature knows how to provide 
against its evil effects. It throws upon the males the task of fight¬ 
ing for the females; and for them any lack of vigor or constitutional 
weakness is punished by defeat. 

In any case it is noticeable among the domestic animals that the 
ill-effects of in-breeding make themselves felt most rapidly among 
animals which, in a state of nature, lead a comparatively solitary 
life, such as the pig. Normally gregarious animals, like cattle and 
sheep, stand in-breeding better as a rule. 

It should be noted that the most dangerous form of in-breeding 
is that which mates together full-brother and full-sister. It should 
in all cases be avoided. On the whole, however, I think that the 
average man should restrict close breeding to the mating of first 
cousins*; 

Close Beeedino. 

‘When a satisfactory aiad well-known type has been established for" 
a Sock or a herd, there is a natural tendency to breed exclusively 
from within the flock or herd itself; the introduction of foreign blood 
geiierally has the efect of disturbing the type, or the family likeness 
of the animals, and frequently lowers their commercial value. Now, 
even without abuse of incestuous in-feireedin to which I have been 
referring, breeding exclusively within the floek or herd, however 
great their individual numbers, constitotes in the end close breeding* 
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And it is a matter of common experience that close breeding may in 
time, particularly in unskilled hands, give rise to many of the ob¬ 
jections of in-breeding; that is briefly, the closely-bred flock or herd 
is exposed to losing both constitution and fertility. 

There are, no doubt, many examples to show that the capable 
breeder knows how to avoid these difficulties. The French State 
Eambouillet Merino Flock, for example, has been bred within itself 
since 1800 without any loss of vigor or fertility. Here in South 
Australia, the Murray Merinos have been bred without change of 
blood for over 68 years. 

But th^ average man is not necessarily an expert breeder; and 
would do well, as a rule, to avoid too close breeding. In any case 
he will be wise to avail himself from time to time of ^^out crosses,’’ 
which should generally take the form of outside sires introduced into 
the flock or herd. 

If importance is attached to type, precautions can be taken to see 
that the foreign sires are of closely-related .strains; indeed they need 
be no more than what is known as climatic out-crosses,” i.e., ani¬ 
mals of the same strain, but reared under different conditions of 
climate and soil. 

Any disturbance of type in flock or herd'that may arise from the 
use of foreign sires is not likely to be lasting in its effects; as a rule 
the natural prepotency of the closely-bred strain will in the course 
of a generation or two tend to re-assert itself, and the old ideal type 
will soon be recaptured. 

Nor must we forget that constitution and fertility are of far grea¬ 
ter importance than uniformity of type; and where need is every¬ 
thing else must give way. to considerations for their safeguard. 

SntiECTiON* OF Breeding Animals. 

If, then, we start from the premises that certain animals are 
superior to others in points that are of value to us; and that, pro¬ 
viding they are prepotent, they are able to transmit to their offspring 
these desirable qualities, it follows that systematic selection applied 
to breeding animals must lead to improvement, providing at the same 
time we protect them against loss of fertility and constitution. 

Hence, at the ontset, every precaution should be taken to secure 
desirable sires; their offspring are more numerous, and therefore 
their influence is greater than that of the dams. If sires are re¬ 
tained from within the flock or herd, only those combining in them¬ 
selves to a high degree the typical characters of the strain should be 
retained. They should be first-class animals, and additionally highly 
''mascnlihe” in type; otherwise they m likely to fall short of their 
duties as sires. 
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The dams are always more numerous, and in a way their condition 
and quality is generally a test of the breeder's abilities. It is easy 
enough to purchase good sires from others; Dams, on the other 
hand, are usually bred on the spot, and are tlierefore the results oi‘ 
the breeder’s own efforts. The dams must be vigorously culled from 
time to time, and only tiiose should be allowed to breed which come 
up to the normal standard of the breed or strain. Weak or defec¬ 
tive animals should be rigorously excluded. 

In the great majority of cases the eye alone has’ to deternime 
which, among a number of animals, are the most eligible for breed¬ 
ing purposes. Those who have the breeder’s instincts have, as a 
rule, little or no difficulty in making their choice. All, however, are 
not in that happy position; and it appears to me that those who have 
not complete faith in their own judgment-should have recourse to 
that of neighbors more fortunately endowed in that particular direc¬ 
tion. 

I do not wish to leave this subject without making reference to 
one method of selection, altogether independent of eye judgment, 
and within the reach of every one of us. 

You will probably know that hitherto there is only one type of 
live stock that has been in the past rigorously selected on achieve¬ 
ments and results, and not on eye judgment; I refer to the blood 
racehorse. For the last 200 years, at all events, it has been as a 
rule successful performers alone that have been admitted to the stud. 
And to-day, untried foals and fillies are purchased at high figures 
on the performances of their parents and ancestors. 

Now, similar principles, from which similar results may b(^ antici¬ 
pated,' might be brought to bear on our methods of selecting dairy 
stock. If dairy herds are consistently tested, we shall in time have 
a reliable record of the dairy performances of a number of cows; and 
in time, too, breeding animals need no longer be picked out on eye 
judgment, which is frequently faulty, but on the performances of 
their dams and ancestors. 

This principle is being taken up very widely In other countries, 
and it is to be hoped that it will find favor here. Without a doubt 
it is calculated to do untold good to our dairy industry. 

Necessity op Written Records fob Pure-bred Live Stock. 

This leads me to. what is frequently looked upon as a tedious job, 
and as such, more or less neglected; and that.is accurate records, 
Jiaviiig reference to all pure-bred breeding animals. If you ate 
dealing exclusively with cross-bred animals, the same necessity for 
records does not arise; it is not necessary, for example, to kh^ 
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tlieir exact parentage. It is sufficient, as a rule, to be able to dis¬ 
tinguish between half-bred and' three-quarter-bred animals, &c., and 
this can generally be ascertained by a system of ear notches. 

With pure-bred animals likely to be required for breeding pur¬ 
poses, this is quite otherwise. ‘If we wish to avail ourselves of them 
with safety, we must have definite knowledge of their parentage and 
line of descent. If we lack this knowledge, it is quite impossible to 
avoid wrong breeding practices and undesirable mating. It follows, 
therefore, that every pure-bred animal should, receive at birth, or 
after weaning, a special number, which is entered in a book, show¬ 
ing the name of sire and dam. Other data of interest can be en¬ 
tered in a register of this sort, such as milking performances, if 
cattle; fleece weights, if sheep, &c., &c. 

A good memory in matters of the sort is no doubt an excellent 
thing; and we know that a good shepherd, living among his sheep, 
comes to know them individually. It is questionable, however, 
whether in the matter of pedigree everything can safely be left to 
the shepherd’s memory. It is quite certain that it cannot be left to 
the memory of the average farmer, Avho has many other matters to 
attend to. 

The practice of keeping written records is a useful one, and fre¬ 
quently leads to the formation of far more accurate ideas as to the 
value and performances of different animals than usually obtains. 

On the other hand, if the keeping of records is found, to be irk¬ 
some to the breeder of pure-bred live stock, the only alternative open 
to him is never to use sires bred on his own farm. It is quite im¬ 
possible in any other way to avoid in-breeding. 

Feeding. 

Breeding is not the only problem connected with the improvement 
of farm live stock. You know the old saying that ‘^half the breed¬ 
ing goes down the throat,” although having reference to the get-up 
of show animals, is not without bearing on the general question. 

There is no doubt that in South Australia there is a tendency to 
neglect animals in the matter of feeding, and this reacts on their 
constitutions and tends to degeneration and weakness and loss of 
vigor. 

The fault lies very largely with the character of our natural her¬ 
bage. Experience shows that this herbage is exceptionally nourish¬ 
ing, and that when present in abundance live stock do exceptionally 
well on it. And in such circumstances there is certainly no harm 
in rearing live stock on natural herbage whenever the latter is suffi¬ 
cient for all requirements. 
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Unfortunately this is not always the case, and as frequently no 
provision has been made for reseiwe stocks of fodder, much live stock 
suffers considerably, and frequently dies of starvation. So Icn^ ^s^ 
these practices continue we cannot hope to improve our farm! live 
stock to ally extent. 

I do not wish to decry good pasture land. Under favorable con¬ 
ditions it provides ideal conditions for the. upkeep and fattening of 
all types of live stock; although I cannot agree that it is suitable 
for animals that are at work, particularly if they are worked all 
day, and have subsequently tojmfk^ll night in search of, food! 
But for the production of milk, the prodLUetion., of flesh and fat, of 
wool, &c., it would be difficult to improve on good pasture at its 
prime. 

However, pasture grazing is in this condition, even in the most 
favored of districts, for a portion of the year only; and for the 
balance we must make artificial provision for the upkeep of our 
live stock. It is not a question of simply keeping stock alive; their 
condition must be maintained, and their improvement such as to 
correspond to that which they would have made on good pasture had 
it been available. This implies the growing of suitable forage crops; 
the storing of suitable foodstuffs, 'Siich as hay, ensilage, grain, &c. 
Those who are not prepared to do this are not stockmen who are 
likely to do much towards the improvement of South Australian 
live stock. 

Feeding in RELATidN to Young STOdK. 


From the breeder’s point of view live stock suffer most from under¬ 
feeding in their early years, when they are building up their frame¬ 
work. It may be taken as an absolute rule that an animal that has 
been allowed to become stunted in its early days will be of little or 
no value as a breeding animal later on. At all events, it can do 
little towards improving farm live stock. 

In this connection, generally speaking, it is wise to time the birth 
of young live stock with times of abundance in the fields. this 
stage young live stock depend for their future developmentpu an 
abundant supply of milk; and for this there is nothing bettei than 
good pasture. If pasture is not at the time available, or is it all 


backward, its place may for a while be taken by other rich food- 
■ stuffs supplied to the mother; but not for long. The young aiimial 
does not live on milk alone. Lambs will start nibbling grass w^in 
a few days of birth; and in their early stages there is absolutely 
nothing that can tahe the place of young grass for growing animals/ 
Hence all young animals, apart from pigs, should be dropped at a 
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time of the year that will permit of their earlier clays being spent in 
green fields. 

Later on, when pasture is on the wane, and particularly after 
weaning, it is essential that they be sustained on nourishing and 
easily digested food. Hay chaff is the great stand-by of Australian 
feeders; and in its way, very excellent it is. Chaff alone, however, 
is not calculated to meet the requirements of young growing animals. 
With it, according to circumstances, must be fed more concentrated, 
more nitrogenous, more highly digestible foodstuffs, such as bran, 
grains, oilcake, &c. 

There is this to be recollected, that if the feeding of a young ani¬ 
mal off grass is continued on rational lines his growth will continue 
normally throughout the year. If not, his growth will be more or 
less arrested for portion of the year. He may retain his condition, 
even fatten, but he will not grow. He will miss, therefore, early 
maturity,’’ which represents a quick turn over and all its advan¬ 
tages in live stock operations. Finally, the growing animal must 
be consistently well and adequately fed throughout the 3 ?^ears of his 
development. 

In this cold district—with which I am acquainted by repute only 
—I would like to draw attention to one point. Throughout the 
plains to the noi'th of Adelaide it is customary, and rightly so, too, 
to drop lambs in the early winter. In other words, we wish to take 
advantage of the winter feed that is usually available. I have seen 
the same practice adopted in the cold districts—the summer districts 
in fact. It may be adopted here for all I know. It appears to me 
that this is mistaken practice. Lambs should drop so as to catch the 
feed at its normal best. Hence, I think spring lambing should be 
preferred for districts of this kind. 

The Feeding of Adults. 

In the matter of feeding adult breeding animals, there are two pit- 
falls to avoid—under-feeding and over-feeding. Both, practices are 
likely to interfere with the prospects of the breeder and his chances 
of improvement. The ideal for breeding, aninials is good stoi'e con¬ 
dition ; in other words, good health, good appetites, with no unneces¬ 
sary reserves of fat. 

Under-feeding, in difficult seasons, will not undermine adults to 
the extent that must be the case with growing animals. It should, 
however, be avoided. If, however, the choice lies between young 
and old, the latter will suffer less from the breeder’s point of view. 

It is less easy to defend oneself against over-feeding, since it will 
^pply? ^ to the pick of the flock or herd—the show animals. 
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Personally, I believe very strongly in shows, and all competitive 
exhibitions. I think that every breeder who is anxious to improve 
his stock should avail himself of them. It is not merely a question 
of winning prizes, or a question of making the show a success. Un¬ 
less a breeder can see his own choice animals side by side of those of 
others, he is apt to get an exaggerated idea of their value, and to 
lose his correctness of judgment. By all means, let all breeders 
exhibit their best, recollecting that whilst the prizes are few, the 
exhibitors may be numerous. 

But shows have/frequently done much harm, because of the insane 
idea of over-feeding show animals. To a certain extent one can 
understand the tendency in the matter of fat stock such as cattle, 
pigs, &c. But when we see stallions competing with fat oxen, the 
damage done to animals of real merit is incalculable. 

It may be said that so far as fertility is concerned over-feeding 
does almost as much harm to breeding animals as consistent in¬ 
breeding. It is not unusual to sec a first-class animal prepared for 
show return practically useless to the stud. 

Let breeding animals, therefore, be kept consistently in good store 
condition; and use your influence to check the tendency to award 
prizes to the fattest animal in the show ring. 

Exercise. 

Lastly, all breeding animals should have the means of taking 
normal exercise for the development of their muscles, and for the 
smooth working of their internal machinery. Lack of exercise will 
frequently result in a certain degree of sterility. 

Cows and sheep generally get all the exercise they want; fre¬ 
quently more in years of scarcity. The same may be said of brood 
mares on the average farm. Stallions, however, are often insuffi¬ 
ciently worked, a fact which is frequently responsible for poor foal- 
getters, I am of the opinion that on a farm every stallion should 1)e 
broken to the plough; a powerful animal of that type needs plenty 
of work to keep him in good condition. 

Sows should be confined only when farrowing, but should be 
turned out into a field as soon as their litters are weaned. 

Summary. 

Now let ns summarise the position. For general purposes, and for 
the average farmer, I am inclined to, favor cross-bred animals. Among 
the reasons for this preference may be stated the combining in one 
animal of the aptitudes of two breeds; the fact that a vigorous con¬ 
stitution is easily/retained,'in ,cross-bred'' animals; the fact that the 
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fertility of cross-bred animals is generally good and dependable; 
that breeding problems are reduced to their simplest expression. 

By cross-bred animals we do not understand mongrels, but animals 
the sires of which are pure bred; and occasionally the dams. I 
emphasized the fact, too, that on no- consideration whatsoever—if 
any improvement of live stock be aimed at—should any but 
bred sires ever be used. As to dams—which always represent the 
great bulk of our flocks and herds—they should be the best that our 
purses permit us to acquire; and it should always be our aim to im¬ 
prove them in type from generation to generation by the use of sires 
of good quality. That at all times the dams should be good breeders 
and good mothers goes without saying. 

But there can be no good cross-bred animals unless the country 
produces good type pure-bred animals; and it is with the breeders of 
these pure-bred animals that rests very largely the general improve¬ 
ment of our farm live stock. I have summarised very briefly the 
breeding problems that are to be met with. 

I have pointed to the obvious necessity for selection in breeding 
that should apply to both sires and dams alike. I have referred very 
briefly to some of the difficulties connected with the inheritance of 
desirable qualities; the importance of prepotency in breeding ani¬ 
mals; the dependence of the latter on pedigree and a long line of 
pxme descent. I have pointed to the dangers of close breeding; to 
the degenerate tendencies of in-bred animals; to their loss of consti¬ 
tution and frequent lack of fertility. 

I have pointed out that if the vigor and constitution of flocks and 
herds are to be maintained, the bi*eeding of all animals must be known 
to the breeder. If this is found inconvenient the only alternative is 
the purchase of all sires from outside sources. Such a practice, how¬ 
ever, will not necessarily lead to all-round improvement, since the 
best males reared on the farm could not be used. 

I have drawn attention to the fact that for the most part improve¬ 
ment by selection rests in ^^eye judgment,” which it is not given to 
all alike to possess. Hence I have strongly advocated direct 
selection by results for dairy stock by herd testing. Dairy cattle 
will then be brought to the level of racing thoroughbreds, which have 
been selected on these lines for a number of generations. 

I have then emphasized the importance of feeding in the improve¬ 
ment of breeding stock. So far as the improvement of live stock 
is concerned this point is of greatest importance where young grow¬ 
ing live stock are concerned. Young animals stunted in their early 
growth are not likely, if used later for breeding purposes, evmi to 
maintain the existing standard,- and mich less to improve upon it^ 
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Adult breeding aiiiiuals must be kept in good working condition; 
neither under nor over fed. In this connection, whilst T strongly 
favor coni|>etitiv(‘ show trials, I (apially strongly dc^precate the ovta*- 
fcHiding of animals whi(*h it usually (Uitails. Finally, Ihediiig should 
be cmnbi'iKHl -with exercise for all breeding animals. 

Ill running over these various points, I have done no more than 
point to a few matters which, if borne in mind, will, I believe, lead 
to improvement in our farm live stock. I cannot, how^ever, pretend 
to have dealt with the subject at all fully. I have condensed in one 
lecture the material of a dozen or more. I may be allowed to enter¬ 
tain the hope that some of my remarks may prove of value, and may 
lead to improvements, however slight, in some of our live stock. 


BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT. 


The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode,. M.P.) has announced 
that the Government has finalised an arrangement with the Austra¬ 
lian representative of the John S. Metcalfe Co., Ltd., of Canada, for 
the President and Chief Engineer of the Company, Mr, R. P. 
Durham, to immediately visit this State and prepare a report and 
recommendations in respect to the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of grain elevators and the handling, carriage, and ship¬ 
ment of grain in bulk. Mr. Durham will report in detail as to the 
number, location, capacity, and kind of country and tenninal eleva¬ 
tors respectively required foi* the handling of the South Australian 
grain crop, and will also make recommendations respecting charges 
and regulations, grading, and inspection. He will also prepare 
estimates of costs of constructing and maintaining any system which 
he may recommend, and, in addition, submit an estimate of antici¬ 
pated revenue and expenditure in connection therewith. 

The agreement provides for the completion of the services set out 
before the end of the present year. It is anticipated that Mr. 
Durham will arrive in Adelaide during the early part of the current 
month. 

The experience of the President: and Chief Engineer of the Com¬ 
pany in question in the erection of grain elevators and similar under¬ 
taking in other parts of the world is such as to add the weight of 
expert authority to Hs opinions. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Internatioiiai Institute of Agriculture., which has its seat at 
Eonie, has issued a brochure in which are detailed particulars of its 
organisation, its work, and the results which have attended its 
activities. The object of its work, as stated therein, is to defend 
and promote the agricultural interests of the entire world. 

The idea underlying the institution was conceived in the mind of 
Mr. David Lupin, of the United States, who communicated it to His 
Majesty the King of Italy. As a result, a conference of interested 
States was held in Rome on May 28th, 1905, and a permanent Insti¬ 
tution of Agriculture was founded shortly afterwards. 

Article 9 of the Treaty, which was the outcome of the conference, 
sets out the objects of the institute as follows:— 

The institute, confining its operations within an international 
sphere, shall— 

(a) Collect, study, and publish as prompt^ as possible statis¬ 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farm¬ 
ing, vegetable, and animal products, the commerce in agri¬ 
cultural products, and the prices prevailing in the various 
markets; 

(&) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as 
possible, the above information; 

(c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

{d) Make known the new diseases of vegetables which may 
appear in any part of the world, showing the territories 
infected, the progress of the diseases, and, if possible, the 
remedies which are effective; 

(e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, in¬ 
surance, and ci^edit in all their aspects; collect and publish 
information which might be useful in the various countries 
for the organisation of works connected with agricultural 
co-operation, insurance, and credit; 

(/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is 
occasion for it, measures for the protection of the common 
interests o:i farmers and for improvement of their condi¬ 
tions, after having utilised all the necessary sources of in¬ 
formation, such as the wishes expressed by international or 
other agricultural congresses, or by congresses of sciences 
applied to agriculture, or agricultural academies, learned 
bodies, &c* 
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The iiLStitute shall have no competence in any'niatter affecting the 
economic interests, the legislation, or the administration of any 
particular State. The '^adhering States” constitute practically the 
whole of the civilised world. 

The iiianagenient is entrusted to a general assenihly, and a per¬ 
manent eoinmittee, of which the former is the supreme authority. 
Meeting as a rule oiice every two years, it examines the proposals of 
the Governments, and requests to he made to them, votes the total 
credits necessary up to the date of its next session, passes the 
accounts, and examines the reports of the permanent committee. 

Executive authority is entrusted to the permanent committee. 
Each State is represented on the committee by one delegate, whose 
appointment is permanent, and who perpetually resides in Rome. 
The Australian representative is Sir James Wilson, K.C.S.L 

The work of the permanent committee is facilitated by the appoint¬ 
ment of advisory commissions, permanent or temporary. The per¬ 
manent commissions are four in number, corresponding to the four 
large divisions of the institute. One deals with strictly administra¬ 
tive matters. ‘ The others study the problems with which the three 
Bureaux—those of Statistics, of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant 
Diseases, and Economic and Social Intelligence—are concerned. 

The first-mentioned, known as the general secretary’s office, has 
the library and the Bureau of Agricultural Legislation as depen¬ 
dencies. In June, 1914, the library contained over 33,000 volumes 
and 28,000 pamphlets. Since 1909 the library has published a 
weekly Bibliographical Bulletin, giving the titles of books received, 
as well as the titles and short accounts of the principal articles in 
the reviews abstracted in the various bureaux. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Legislation publishes a Year Book 
of Agricultural Legislation, containing the full text of the most 
important laws and regulations relating to agriculture promulgated 
in the preceding year. 

The Bureau of General Statistics is responsible for the publica¬ 
tion of a monthly bulletin, the Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, 
and special monographs. The Monthly Bulletin of • Agricultural 
and Commercial Statistics contains information relating to the 
agricultural production of the whole world, the area sown, the state 
of the cropSj the forecasts, and the harvests actually yielded, the 
import and export trade in the principal agricultural products, 
their price, apd the amount of visible stocks, together with other 
similar information. The bulletin appears in five editions at once— 
English, French, Italian, German, and Spanish. 
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The Year Book of Agricultural Statistics contains official statisti¬ 
cal information in regard to the important crops and the livestock 
in the 55 States adhering'. 

The o])ject of the Bureau of Agricultural Iiiforniation and Plant 
Diseases is to keep farmers informed in regard to all the technical 
progress made in the various branches of agriculture, agricultural 
industry, and livestock improvement, the plant diseases that make 
their appearance, and the remedies discovered and employed to 
arrest their propagation. This bureau publishes a monthly bulletin 
in five languages, and, when neccessary, monographs on current 
questions. 

The Bureau of Economical and Social Intelligence publishes a 
monthly bulletin giving a review of all the important events occur¬ 
ring in the field of agricultural economics. It has also been respon¬ 
sible for a certain number of monographs, the most important of 
which are the monographs on agricultural co-operation in various 
countries. 

In addition, each bureau sends short communications to the 
press, giving a concise account of the contents of the various bulfetins 
or communicating the principal statistical data which may be of 
special interest for the public. These leaflets are distributed free 
to the press of the entire world. 

Under the heading of Practical action exerted by the Institute 
on the adhering States,’^ it is pointed out that in the domain of 
agricultural statistics every effort has been made to induce the 
Governments constantly to improve their services, and organise them 
on uniform bases. With the object of facilitating this movement, 
a volume on ^'The Theoretical Bases of International Statistics^’ 
has been issued. 

In the domain of agricultural technique and plant diseases, infor¬ 
mation relating to methods of cultivation has been collected and 
communicated to farmers. Attention has been given to the pro¬ 
tection of birds useful to agriculture, and to the ciuestion of agricul¬ 
tural meteorology. 

The International Phytopathological Conference, held at Rome 
in 1914, formulated a treaty, the States adhering to which engage 
to take measures in the direction of (a) the foundation of one or 
more institutes of scientific study and research; (5) the organisa¬ 
tion of an efficient service of supervision over cultivation, packing, 
and dispatch; and (c) the establishment of certificates of health. In 
accordance with this last clause, importation of plants, to which the 
Convention of Rome applies, will only be allowed into the contract¬ 
ing States on production of a certificate of immunity from plant 
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disease, delivered by the competent officer, the only exemption being 
for living plants imported for study in scientific institutes duly 
authorised by the Governments. 

The coriti^acting States undertake to forward to the institute all 
inforniatioii of administrative, scientific, and practical nature relat¬ 
ing to plant disease, and the institute in turn will communicate it to 
all the Governments. 

The questions of agricultural co-operation and insurance have 
beeii given attention, as also have other questions of vital impor¬ 
tance to the agriculturist. 

The Avorth of an institution such as this cannot but appeal to a 
country Avhich is principally dependent on its agricultural re¬ 
sources. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


FEEDING AND REARING CHICKENS, DUCKLINGS, ETC. 


In commercial poultry breeding success depends largely upon the 
percentage of chickens raised to maturity, and upon the results of the 
foods given and methods of feeding, &c., adopted. Among hen-reared 
chickens and ducklings many losses are due to cats, rats, &e., to vermin, 
and to insanitary conditions, including overcrowding. 

Essentials. 

Given good breeding stock, from which class alone you can expect 
good, sound progeny, you must have proper accommodation. Where 
the chickens or ducklings are running with hens (fowls or turkeys) 
various arrangements may be made. In many cases good results may 
be had if the mother be confined in a large coop (not cramped for 
space, as is often the ease) while the chicks can run about outside; 
special openings in the coops must be made. Under some.conditions 
this method is open to objection, as the wandering chickens have not 
the protection of the mother hen. In other cases the hen and her 
charges are housed at night in a small poultry house, and during the 
day have liberty. In some poultry breeding establishments special 
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buildings with outside runs are erected. Provision is made for a 
hatching compartment, inside run for wet weather, and outside run 
for fine days. Although expensive to erect, these arrangements answer, 
well, if only there be broody hens available. when required, which 
is not always the case. 

Artificially-hatched chickens require brooder accommodation. I 
have reared thousands of chickens in small boxes warmly lined, and 
without the application of heat. There are numerous descriptions of 
brooders on the market. Some are the so-called fireless, i.e.^ no 
artificial warmth is applied; others are hot water heated, and others 
hot air heated. In all heated brooders there should be provision for 
accurately controlling the temperature, and there should be ample ven¬ 
tilation without draughts. The hot air and hot water heated brooders 
depend on kerosine lamps for the source of heat. Electric bulbs and 
radiators are occasionally used, so also is gas. For heating large 
brooders on the single ‘Liiammoth” or on the pipe systems, special 
heaters or stoves burning coal or coke or charcoal are by far the most 
economical. 

Plans of a serviceable and easily constructed hot air kerosine-heated 
brooder can be obtained at this office on application. Sketches and 
details of large brooder houses, with stoves and hot water piping, can 
also be supplied in special cases. 

Brooders should be operated in rat-proof sheds or in properly con¬ 
structed brooder houses. Many losses occur through predatory 
animals. 

Temperature anp Ventilation. 

These are important points. Overheating is a serious matter; over¬ 
heated chickens never recover from the ill effects, although they may 
survive. Chickens should, as a rule remain at least 24 hours in the in¬ 
cubator before removal to the brooder. Where this is inconvenient, 
they should be removed to brooders heated to about lOOdeg. Pahr., 
and after a few hours the temperature should be gradually lowered to 
90deg., at which it remains for the first week, then SOdeg. for another 
week, and then 70deg. This, as a rule, suffices for cold weather; due 
allowance being made for bad weather. During a mild spell the tem¬ 
perature after the fix’st week* may be 75deg., and at a fortnight the birds 
will do well without day heat, and at three weeks without any artificial' 
heat day or night. When the chickens are young they run out of the 
warm brooder; they have not sense enough to find their way back, and 
so become chilled. Chills of this nature ax"e responsible for bowel 
troubles and high death rates. After the chickens have become aequs- 
tomed to running in and out of the brooder the more fresh air and suh- 
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shine they get the better. . The aim should be to keep them warm at 
intervals as a hen does, and also to accustom them to an active life in 
the fresh air. Brooders with outside runs on the ground are by far 
the best. Ventilation is important, and rather difficult to control witli 
many makes of brooders. Poultry of all sorts and of all ages must 
have a free supply of fresh air. If they breathe vitiated and foul air, 
the system, through lack of oxygen’ and overcharging with carbon 
dioxide, becomes poison saturated. Top ventilation is the proper 
method. Care must be taken with hot air brooders that only hot air 
and no fumes from the lamp enter the hover or hot portion. Over¬ 
crowding is a common, fault. It is generally recognised that brooders 
sold as of 100 chicken capacity will only accommodate 75 for the firs^t 
week, and 50 or even less the second week. Overcrowding means over¬ 
heating and lack of fresh air. When the chickens breathe vitiated air 
their vitality is quickly lowered, and they lack warmth, and will crowd 
to the warmest parts of the brooder. In their search for warmth the 
stronger trample on the weaker, and in the morning you find a big 
death roll. Overcrowded chickens in ill-ventilated brooders become 
wet. This is not due to sweating, as is often erroneously stated. 
Fowls have no sweat glands. In the act of respiration vapour is 
given off by the lungs, and in the absence of adequate ventilation con¬ 
denses on the chickens as moisture.' It is obvious that if through over¬ 
crowding you lose half the original number of chickens it would have 
been better in the first instance to provide double the brooder accom¬ 
modation. Space does not admit of details of dimensions of brooder 
houses, inside and outside runs. Those desiring information can ob¬ 
tain same on application and in accordance with individual require¬ 
ments. ■ ' ' 

Foods, 

There is much diversity of opinion among breeders and writers bn 
poultry. Foods and methods which may answer well with special lots 
of chickens, or where the operations are on a small scale, would not 
prove successful or workable where thousands of chickens are con¬ 
cerned. The first point to remember is that neither chickens nor duck¬ 
lings, goslings and turkey chicks require any food for at least 48 hours 
after they are hatched. Nature has provided for that period, during 
which the little bird gets its 'Uegs” and learns to run about, &c. If 
a newly-hatched chicken be dissected it will be' seen that the balance 
of the yolk of the egg had been drawn into the abdominal cavity just 
prior to hatcl^mg, and that it is still unabsorbed. It takes sometimes 
60 or 70 hours before the yolk is completely absorbed. The chicken, 
in its natural state, would not have strength to foliage for its food un¬ 
til it ^^found its legs'! during the first two or three days. ¥11611 the 
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hen takes her chickens for their first walk she scratches about, and they 
learn their first lessons, but of actual food they gather but little. 

Therefore, keep them warm until they show evident signs of hunger. 
They may have coarse sand to pick at and water to drink. The food 
for the first month should be cracked grain. In poultry papers I still 
read that hard-boiled egg—a most indigestible food—is advised in con¬ 
junction with bread crumbs. Hard-boiled egg finds no counterpart in 
Nature—it is an unnatural food. Infertile eggs taken from incuba¬ 
tors at testing time may be used as follows:—^Mix rolled oats, meal, or 
bran and pollard with the egg yolk, and feed to the chicks. As a rule 
a sticky mixture results, and the chicks are not over fond of it. Some 
beat the eggs with skim milk, and add to the mash. I do not recom¬ 
mend wet mash for young chickens. Some people hold that the first 
food should approximate in composition the contents of an egg, but that 
is surmise. The first food of a chicken in the natural state would be 
minute insect life, and therefore highly.nitrogenous, and the same may 
be said of the ducklings. Of all the foods, experience on the poultry 
stations has proved clean, sound wheat cracked into pinhead size and 
sifted, to be the most satisfactory for general use. After .a few days. 
the chicks h^ve dry mash in special troughs or hoppers. This dry 
mash consists of ground wheat, barley, and a little maize (if obtain¬ 
able), and sometimes bran and pollard are added, or they are used 
alone. Five per cent, of each meat meal and charcoal grit are added. 
The cracked wheat is provided in small hoppers or troughs, and some is 
also scattered in litter to promote scratching. When obtainable shelled 
oats, groats, or skinless oats are used in the cracked grain hoppers, and 
also in compounding the dry mash. Pea meal and bean meal are highly 
nitrogenous, but as they are somewhat hitter to taste, can only be used" 
in small quantities added to the mixture. Grit in the form of very 
coarse sand and fine gravel, a little shellgrit and bonegrit is essential. 
These may be kept in a hopper mixed. Observation will reveal which 
of the several constituents of this grit hopper are being most readily 
consumed. There are specially prepared chicken mixtures on the 
market, and those I have tried are excellent. Canary seed must be 
used with caution—^the husk is hard, and is not digested. An over¬ 
supply may cause impaction and indigestion, and ultimately death. 
It will pay the breeder to carefully watch the chickens when feeding; 
it is, bf course, essential that each one eats its food, &e. Green feed is of 
great importance. Where chickens have liberty, even at a very early 
age^ they eat large quantities of green food, generally tender growths of 
grass, &e. It is, therefore, foolish to chaff up coarse, hard, fibrous 
green stuff for chickens. This is a hard lesson to teach. What is re¬ 
quired, up to a fortnight, are the tender growths of barley grass, and 
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very yoiuig barley, oats, &c. The coarse stems, &c., are never eaten, 
and it is useless to feed them. As they grow older the little birds may 
have kale, silver l)eet, berseein, and lucerne, but the growth must 
always b(^ tender and succulent. The grain may be merely cracked in 
thirds, and may consist of wheat, hulled oats, and maize. The dry 
mash should be snp|)lied in hoppers of increasing size as the chicks 
grow. Experience shows that in the chicken-rearing yards the dry 
mash hopper is the greatest contributor to success. As soon as pos¬ 
sible, say, at six weeks old, separate the sexes; with the heavy breeds 
this may be deferred a few weeks. The chicks thrive much better, and 
you are enabled to concentrate full attention on the more valuable 
pullets. As regards the little cockerels, you can soon begin culling. 
Remove a few of the best to a separate cockerel yard, and give them 
due attention; these will be your future stud birds. Culls should be 
marketed at an early date—you, require the room they occupy for the 
pick of your flock. One contributing factor to the successful growth 
of chickens is to give them fresh ground as often as possible. If in 
confinement, move them from run to run, always renovating the soil 
beforehand. 

Ducklings. 

Ducklings do not require such elaborate quarters as do chickens, but 
it is equally important to guard them from cats, &c. Dueklings are 
best housed in low sheds floored with soft straw. The various flocks 
may he separated by 12in. boards, which can he removed as required. 
Young ducklings do not require water to swim in; many erroneously 
think so, and lose many birds in consequence. Ducklings must be kept 
as di'y as possible, snug, but not overcrowded, and well provided with 
dh-esh air. They require little heat if kept in brooders. One main, es¬ 
sential to success is to keep drinking water within tludr reach day and 
night. If ducklings have no water supply when shut up for the night 
they become very thirsty. The next morning they rush the water 
pans and drink greedily. Congestion results, and they topple ov(U* 
and rarely, if ever, recover. The drinking vessel should stand in one 
corner on a wire netting ^^grid.” This ''grid” covers a small pit, 
a few inches deep, to catch the drainage. This keeps the quarters dry. 
The pit must be frequently attended to, and kept sweet. Detween 
the water vessel and the dueklings there should be a little barrier made 
of stout wires set vertically. The ducklings can put tbeir heads 
through to drink, but cannot indulge in a splash. . The water must 
always be deep enough to enable the ducks to immerse their heads com¬ 
pletely. Failure in this matter will result in sore eyes and bald heads. 
The food should be wheat meal and barley meal, with maize meal added, 
when obtainable. The proportions may be three parts each wheat and 
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barley meal to one of maize meal. Failing these, scald bran one part, 
and dry olf with pollard two parts. An equal quantity by bulk of 
filudy chaffed green food should be mixed with the meal or bran and 
pollard mixture. For the first few days the mash should be rather dry 
—later on it may be fairly moist. As soon as the ducklings are feed¬ 
ing well a little animal food may be added, and the amount gradually 
increased. Meat meal from 5 to 10 per cent, made into soup used for 
moistening the mash; or soup made of liver, rabbits, or scrap meat, 
may be used with the boiled meat. Experience proves that, while 
chickens can be, reared without meat, animal food is essential to suc¬ 
cess in rearing ducklings. Ducks of all ages consume large quantities 
of grit. Provide, therefore, near to the food supply, a small trough 
containing coarse, sharp sand, shell, gravel, and charcoal grit. The 
water supply should he as far from the food as is convenient. As the 
little ducklings grow they need increased amounts of food, and should 
liave unlimited green food. At about six weeks of age those for mar¬ 
ket should be separately penned and fattened, wdiile stock birds should 
he kept growing and well fed until they are strong, and at three months 
old fit to turn into larger runs, supplied with water to swim in. Swim¬ 
ming is the natural exercise of ducks, and is essential to success with 
stock ducks, ie.y breeders. Ducklings are soft,- unwieldly, and easily 
damaged. They must, therefore, be kept very quiet, and on no account 
hustled. As they grow they must be subdivided again and again, until, 
when fattening, the divisions in the sheds contain from four to six 
birds. Handle as little as possible, and when lifting a duckling do so 
by the head, not by the body, and one in each hand only, not more. 
Ducks are shade-loving birds. The hot sun is disliked, and sunstroke 
may carry off nura.bers. In hot weather the birds of all ages must be 
kept as cool as possible, and have plenty of green food. During heat 
waves feed largely on green food chafi'ed and placed in shallow pans 
of cold water. 

Goslings. 

require much the same general treatment, hut they are hardy birds^ 
and are soon able to roam about. They eat large quantities of green 
food, and may, therefore, be economically reared on farms. Fatten 
well before sending to market. 

I Turkey Chicks. 

are generally given in charge of a hen, although they can be reared 
in brooders. Turkey chicks have small crop capacity, and need feed¬ 
ing little and often. Similar food to that used for chickens will serve. 
They do very well with cooped hens. Beware of overcrowding, and 
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give tkem plenty of fresh, air. Houses which are suitable for chickens 
are not airy enough for turkey chicks. Get them into open sheds as 
soon as possible. Finely chopped onion and garlic tops may be fed 
to turkey chicks with advantage, they readily eat various green foods. 
Turkey rearing is not reeonimended in town, or in the suburbs. For 
success, free range is necessary with the growing poults. They then 
need careful housing every night. 

Summary of Essentials. 

Breed from the best stock, and of sound constitution only. Guard 
the young birds carefully from, all enemies. Keep a strict lookout for 
external parasites. Use commonsense brooders, well ventilated, and in 
a sanitaiy condition at all times. Do not overcrowd—^use more 
brooders if necessary. Do not overheat. Use thermometers. You 
cannot guess the heat required. Keep the young chicks close to the 
warm brooder for a few days. Do not feed for at least 48 hours. Note 
carefully the methods of feeding, and foods suggested. Allow no food 
to become sour. Keep an ample supply of clean water, and clean and 
disinfect water vessels frequently. Ducklings must at all times, day 
and night, have access to drinking water. Do not use salt meat, it 
will kill ducklings. Quicklime is dangerous, especially with ducks. 
Gypsum (sulphate of lime) is a good deodorant, and if sprinkled care¬ 
fully will keep the quarters clean. Use no spices or patent nostrums. 
Make cleanliness and thoroughness your bower anchors—^you will then 
hold success. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednes¬ 
day, July 14th, there being* present Mr. Coleman, the Director of 
Agriculture (Professor A. J, Perkins), the Principal of Roseworthy 
College (Mr, W. J. Colebatch), Messrs. T. H. Williams (Chief In¬ 
spector of Stock), G. Auld (President of the Vinegrowers’ Associa¬ 
tion), J. Miller, C. E. Birks, and A. M. Dawkins. 


Members Reappointed. 

A communication from the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. 
Goode) intimated that he had reappointed Colonel J. Rowell, C.B., 
Messrs. A. M. Dawkins and G. Jeffrey, and the President of the Vine- 
growers ’ Association as members of the Board. 

Election of Officers. 

Mr. F, Coleman, formerly Vice-Chairman, was unanimously elected 
Chairman, and Mr. C. E. Birks was unanimously elected Vice-Chair¬ 
man. 

Australian Standard Cornsack. 

The Secretary reported that the following letter had been duly for¬ 
warded to the Right Honorable the Prime Minister by the Premier of 
South Australia, in accordance with a recommendation made by the 
Advisory Board to the Minister of Agriculture on March 19th, 1915:— 

Sir—The attention of the Advisory Board of Agriculture has been drawn 
to the difficulties raised at shipping ports by the Customs authorities in con¬ 
nection with the Australian standard (41in. x 23in.) cornsack, when filled with 
wheat. The Board point out that producers are very awkwardly situated in 
this connection, and request that the matter may he brought under the notice 
of the Commonwealth Minister for Customs. 

The position so far as the Board is concerned may be summarised as 
follows 

’1. The Chapman sack, which is now universally used throughout the Com¬ 
monwealth, is the only recognised legal sack for grain. 

2. The dimensions of this sack have been fixed definitely by lawj and the 

Board understands importations of sacks are officially passed by Customs 
oificiajs. ' . : I 

3. This, sack is not supposed to exceed the 2001b. limit. 

4. In ordinary circumstances,,, new sacks, fresh from'the harvester, will not 
exceed the legal limit. In years of heavy bushel weight it will depend a good 
deal on the effectiveness of the cleaning machinery whether or not the 2001h,, 
limit is exceeded. 

5. The chief difficulty, however,, arises when grain is cleaned a second , time, 
and particularly when the grain is graded. In these eases the sacks are 
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slightly stretched, when filled a second time, and the removal of chaff and other 
light material makes it almost impossible to keep to the legal 2001bs. 

6. Consequently the farmer who cleans his wheat, and particularly the farmer 
who grades it, must fill the sacks on a weighing machine; and if he docs not 
want to have a slack sack, which is awkward for handling and stacking, ho 
must fold in the edges when sewing up. 

7. The Board feel that in this matter progressive farmers are unnecessarily 
penalised, and respectfully suggest to the Minister of Customs that the Customs 
authorities be instructed to accept as legally filled all Chapman sacks, what¬ 
ever their weight. 

In bringing the matter under your notice, I have the honor to request that 
action may be taken by the Customs authorities to remove the difficulties com¬ 
plained of by the Advisory Board. 

To this communication the following reply has been received from 
the Prime Minister:— 


Sir—With reference to your letter of May 18th, No. B.A. 194/15, on the 
subject of the Australian standard eoriisack, I have the honor, at the instance 
of my colleague, the Minister for Trade and Customs, to inform you that great 
difficulties would ensue in complying with the request of the Advisory Board 
of Agriculture. 

To do so would encourage the use of sacks other than those authorised under 
the Cornsack Proclamation, and would be likely to revive the difficulties and 
complaints against which that Proclamation was directed. 

Cases continue to occur where representatives of the Wharf Laborers^ Unions 
complain that sacks containing goods are loaded to an extent beyond that con¬ 
templated by the Proclamation, and the Department of Trade and Customs has 
to insist, in such cases, that at the very least, the goods shall be repacked, in 
order to keep within the limit. 

As in the circumstances compliance with this request would be reactionary 
in its effect, I regret to inform you that it cannot be granted. 

A similar letter had been forwarded to the Premiers of the several 
States of the Commonwealtli, and replies indicated that the Premier 
of Western Australia did not consider the desired action to be neces¬ 
sary; the Premier of Tasmania did not favor any change; and the 
Premier of New South Wales could not support the suggestion. The 
Premier of Queensland had no objection to the innovation, but men¬ 
tioned that his State was not an exporter. The Board concluded, in 
the circumstances, that there„ was nothing more it could do in the 
matter save to publish, the foregoing correspondence. 

Binder Twine in Chape. 

The following report from the Chief Inspector (Mr. G. Quinn) on 
binder twine in chalf was read:—‘The inspectors inform me that it is 
a general practice at the chaffinills to remove only such of the binder 
twine as is inecessary for sewing up the bags of chaff. Doubtless the 
twine other than the knotted portion becomes disintegrated in the 
cutting process, as in my mechanical analyses it has not been detect¬ 
able. I ain of the opinion that the knots sho.uld not be included, as 
the Yeterinary^L (Mr. F. E. Place) states that they form the 
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nuclei of calculi in the stomachs of stock. Binder twine is without 
doubt a foreign ingredient under the Act, and therefore action may 
be taken against anyone who sells chaffs in which it is found.’’ Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins thought that wherever possible those who offended 
should be prosecuted. As a step to that end Mr. Williams suggested 
that not only should the ehaffmills be registered, but that the cutters 
should be obliged to place their brands on the bags of chaff sent out. 
Eventually the board decided to recommend that prosecution should 
take place where the circumstances warranted such a procedure. 

Compulsory Dipping op Sheep. 

In respect of a letter from the Naracoorte Branch of the Bureau 
with reference to the compulsory dipping of sheep, the Secretary re¬ 
ported that the Government had amending legislation under con¬ 
sideration. Mr. Williams said that recently it was stated m the press 
that the Minister of Agriculture had informed a deputation at Mount 
Gambier that the dipping regulations had been relaxed. As a matter 
of fact, the Minister had telegraphed to him as follow^s:—Dipping 
not relaxed, but act sympathetically.” That meant that in eases 
where there were weak sheep thaf could not be mustered, or ewes with 
lambs affected with lice or tick, the Stock Dpartment would use its dis¬ 
cretion, and act sympathetically. There would be absolutely no re¬ 
laxation of the regulations, however, in eases where people travelled 
from one place to another sheep infected with either of the pests re¬ 
ferred to. 

Limestone in the South-East. 

The Mount Gambier Branch submitted a request that the Govern¬ 
ment Geologist should make a survey of the limestone deposits in the 
district, and report, with a view to the utilisation of the material for 
agricultural purposes, and also that the Geologist should famish his 
opinions on the machinery necessary to crush and burn the lime¬ 
stone. Mr. Colebatch said the rectuest referred to deposits in the agri¬ 
cultural areas, and as lime would he required for the most satisfactory 
development of those lands, he moved in favor of having it complied 
with. This was carried. 

Mallee Shoot Scorcher. 

Two Branches of the Bureau revived the question of granting a 
bonus for a mallee shoot scorcher. The Secretary explained that the 
production of an effective and economically reasonable scorcher \vas of 
very great importance, and that fact had been brought directly under 
his notice during a recent visit to the Coomandook Branch, In that 
district the desire of a large number of the farmers was to crop their 
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land, and then let it lie out in pasture for five or six years for grazing, 
in which time the stumps would rot, through the agency of moisture 
and white ants. That could not be done, however, until some suitable 
device for destroying the mallee shoots became available. .The board, 
after discussion, suggested that the matter should be discussed at 
the conference of the '^East of Murray’^ Branches of the Bureau at 
Taileiii Bend. 

MBDICnSTES FOR FARMERS^ StOCK. 

A request was received from the Forster Branch, that, when the 
Government veterinary oflaicers prescribed for ailing stock, the advice 
should he accompanied by the necessary medicines, as under the exist¬ 
ing practice the affected animal often died before the medicine could 
be obtained. Members felt that Branches of the Bureau might well 
have a ^Lnedicine chest,'' suggestions for which had been printed in 
the Journaly and it was decided that the request could not be enter¬ 
tained. 

Destructive Magpies. 

The Monarto Branch expressed a wish that the Board should use 
its influence with the Government to have the magpie removed from 
the list of protected birds, as it was a pest at seeding time, and pulled 
up the young wheat plants. Members agreed that, although the inag- 
, pies certainly did some damage, they were very valuable inseetiverous 
birds, and therefore the application of the Branch could not be sup¬ 
ported. 

Leave op Absence to Members. 

At the instance of the Blackwood Branch the Board approved of the 
names of members of Branches serving with the Expeditionary Forces 
being retained on tbe membership rolls. 

’ The African Box Thorn, ■ ■ 

A recommendation was received from the Milang Branch, endorsed 
by several other Branches in the South, ^‘That the African boxthorn 
be placed’Under the Noxious Weeds Act" It was decided that the 
Board could not depart from their previous decision in regard to this 
matter. 

Berseem from McNamara Bore. 

A sample of berseem, 2-|ft. high, and representing the second cut 
since the seed was sown the first week in March, and sprinkled with 
bore water, was tabled by the McNamara Bore Branch. 


K/e Member.—M Thomas, of the Amyton Branch, was made 

a life member of the Bureau in recognition of his long and effective 
connection with 
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New Branch, —Approval was given to the formation of a Braiioh of 
the Bureau at Bmidaleer Sprngs, with the following' gentlemen as 
members :~Messrs. J. Travers, J. Lawrie, P. C. Giles, K. Giles, M. 
O’Dea, W, P. Barry, W. Cook, P. Pollard, P. Kerin, T. Kerin,- M./ 
Kelly, M. Cronin, L. Case, J. H. Forth, J. Dick, and S. H. Ellis. 

New Members. —The following gentlemen were approved as mem¬ 
bers of the Branches shown:—Murray Bridge—S., Cameron, E. 
Smeaton, J. Cowan, S. McIntosh, H. H. Hoare, W. Hobbs, J. Jenkins, 
C. A. Mole, C. H. Watts, J. A. Thiele,Legg; Yadnarie^—J. H. Hen-. 
derson; Yallunda Plat—H. Wood, G, Gill; Watervale—J. Halls; 
Clare, W. E. Dempster; Laura—C. G. Carvosso, H. Cockshell, J. Aeott, 
J. Hincks, J. C. Richardson, G. Rohrlach; Berri—N. Sprigg, W. H. von 
Bertoueh, C. Weston, J. C. Cheriton, C. H. Brand, A. Setterberg; 
Redhill—A. Smith, H. Gadd; Spalding—J. Brogan, M. A. Dowd; Een- 
mark—G. W, Best; Hartley—P. Harvey, C. Hudd; Kingston-on- 
Murray— Nf. Petersen, W. Polke; Yeelanna—T. Stagg, P. G. Davis, 
W. Roseworthy, P. Scholz, E. A. Smidth; Forest Range—G. Broek- 
hoff; Parrakie—P. W. Randall, W. Temby, G. Warren, H. Warren; 
Crystal Brook—E. J. Wood, W. H. Thomas; Strathalbyn—J. Conlin, 
A. Caldwell, T. B. Dodd; Mindarie—0. Payne, B. Goad; Borrika— 
R. E: Penfold, L. A. Stodart; Mount Compass—^E. Gorrell; Water- 
vale—J. Ward, jun.; Blackwood—S. Harvey; Mypoloiiga—H. Hill, 
R. C. Rowley, A. TL Guenther; Elbow Hill—J. B. E. Wake, A. C. 
Wake, E. Story, P, Zerk, W. Nicholas,P. Chilm.an, H. Phillips; Strath¬ 
albyn—H, Prear; Pine Forest—^W. Cavarett; Yadnarie—J. R. Cam, 
W. C. Zierseh; Willpwie—^A. P. Greig; Coonibba—^E. A. Hasting; 
Hilltown—A. Just, J. Brabbick, J. Hefferman,' M. Sommerville, B. 
Dali, G. Kennedy, M. Kennedy, R E. Boxer, J. Brogan; Coonawarra— 
E. W. Clayfield, J. Clayfield, J. Fowler; Narridy—T. Arbor, T. Wei-- 
borne; Wareowie—John Jones, J. J. Ryan; Milang—^D. S. MeBain; 
J. McMillan, M. J. O’Shanghnessy, H. Landseer, S. B. Ness; Redhill— 
T. H. Torr, C. B. Holmes, J. Pilkington. 



ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

The following are the results of analyses made hy the Government Agricultural Analyst (Mr. C. E. Chapman), of samples of 
fertilisers taken by inspector and assistant inspectors under the Fertilisers Act since the beginning of the present year :— 
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MAIZE AND VEGETABLES GROWN AT WILKAWATT. 


Tlie accompanying illustrations are of interest,, as indicating the possibilities 
of that area of country generally known as the ‘‘ Pinnaroo District/’ 

No. 1 is fro.m a plot of maize grown by Mr. W, J. Tylor on his holding at 
Wilkawatt. The maize was sown on December 20th, and was first cut on 



Pefcrpary 8th, by which date it had reached a height of Oft. 9in. A second 
crop g 3 :ew to a height of 3ft. The land on which it was grown was a white 
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sandy flat, 12m. deep, over a clay subsoil, tlie cultivation wfliq-fl it received 
being as follows :—Stumps were grubbed ; tbe land was tlien left in a rougb 
state for 12 months ; stable manure was then lightly spread, and it was 
cultivated to a depth of Gin. on the day prior to sowing. The seed was 
planted in trenches 4in. dee,p, andjightly covered with stable manure. The 
crop was irrigated by running bore water along the trenches about twice a 
week. The bore from which the water was drawn is situated a distance of 
two miles from that of Mr. Neville. Water from the latter hasheen analysed 
with the following result:— 

Grains per 
Gallon. 


Sodium chloride and other chlorides calculated as sodium chloride. 34‘8 

Calcium carbonate and magnesium carbonate calculated as calcium carbonate.. 27-0 

Sodium carbonate ... 2*0 

Other salt (magnesium sulphate, &c.) .... 13*2 

Total solids .... 77-0 


Mr. Tylor believes the analysis of water from his bore to he similar to that 
of Mr. Neville’s. 

No. 2 illustration is from a photograph of the garden of Mr. Neville. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC. 

During the month of July, 1915, 12,920bush. of fresh fruits, 7,871bush. 
of bananas, 31,060 bags of potatoes, 1,070 bags of onions, 288pkgs. of vege¬ 
tables and l75pkgs. of plants, seeds, and bulbs were examined and admitted 
at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Acts of 1885 and 1910 ; 22bu§h. bananas (over-ripe), Sbush. citrus fruits' 
(no certificate), and Ipkg. plants containing vines were destroyed. Under 
the Federal Commerce Act lllpkgs. of citrus fruits and 2pkgs. plants were 
exported to oversea markets during the same period. These, were distri-. 
buted as follows :—^For New Zealand, KlSpkgs. citrus fruit ; for London, 
Gpkgs. citrus fruit; for India, 2pkg8. plants. Under the Federal Quarantine, 
Act, 99,810pkgs. seeds, bulbs, plants, &c., were examined and admitted from, 
oversea markets. Of these, 38pkgs. of grass seeds were detained for the; 
purpose of grading out weed seeds. 
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PHYLLOXERAL INVESTIGATION. 


VISIT TO RUTHERGLEN. 


REPORT BY THE VITICULTURAL INSTRUCTOR 
(Mr. H. E. LAPEER). 


Leaving Adelaide on April 14th, I reached Ruthergien on the 
evening of April 15th. The following nioriung, in company with 
Mr. Mowat, Sub-Inspector under the Phylloxera Board, I commenced 
a scries of visits to the representative vineyards of the district. 

In common with the rest of Australia, Ruthergien has experienced 
a severe drought, although, so far as* the vineyards were concenuKl, 
the effect was minimised by a good fall of rain during December. 
The weather up to and beyond the setting of the fruit was exceed¬ 
ingly dry. Early hot conditions were experie.nced, with the Kusult 
that in many cases the vines shed their crop more or less completely. 
Prospects both for growth and fruit were most unpromising; but, 
fortunately, the situation was saved in a measure by the late rains, 
which put new vitality into the vines. They were enabled to recover 
somewhat from a bad start, and although the crop was in most 
eases very considerably decreased, they have at least good pruning 
wood for the present season. 

It may be said that the reconstituted vineyards stand out in 
marked contrast to those on old Vinifeira stocks, of which there are 
now but a small proportion of the original 20,000 acres remaining. 
These latter are for the most part very weak, owing to the combined 
effects of phylloxera and drought Even on the rich river flats, 
where the vines have held out longest, they are badly phylloxerated 
and rapidly dying out. 

Reconstituted vineyards of all ages are looking remarkably well 
when one considers the climatic conditions prevailing throughout the 
past two seasons, and they are an excellent testimony to the vigor 
and adaptability of the resistant stocks which have been used. In 
this connection one; must not lose sight of the fact that, with the 
reconstitution of their vineyards, the Ruthergien vignerons are spar¬ 
ing no expense to insure the thorough preparation of the land before 
to broken up to a depth of from 18in, 
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to 21in. by nieaiis of poweT*ful siabsoiling ploughs, and such a i)re" 
paratiou cannot fail to be productive of good results. The roots of 
the young vines arc from, the outset enabled to obtain a deep hold, 
and the plants to make correspondingly strong growth. Following 
tins there is greater power of resistance to drought, and, further, in 
the case of Vinifcra stocks, deep-rooted, vigorous vines are better 
able to withstand the attacks of phylloxera for some few years. 

One point which it would appear must be strictly guarded against 
is the overcropping of the grafted resistant vines. In South Africa 
experience demonstrated that vines normally resistant to the disease 
succumbed owing to weakness induced by excessive fruit production, 
and in Eiitherglen some vineyards which have been allowed to fruit 
too heavily in the first years of cropping have suffered severely in 
general vitality. On the other hand, those vineyai^ds which have 
been carefully pruned in order to regulate crops have made excellent 
wood, and appear to be of good vigor. Generally the effect of the 
summer rain is to Be seen in the quantity of fresh green growth on 
the vines. 

The principal vineyards visited were Mount Ophir (Messrs. Bnrgoyne 
and Co.), Mount Athol (Mr. A. Prentice), Fairfield (Messrs. Cullen 
and Wallace), St. Leonards (Mr. H. B. Ireland), Messrs. Masterton 
and Dobhinrs, Mr. McKnight, the Wahgunyah State Nursery, arid the 
Viticultural Station. 

The bulk of the reconstitution up to the present has been done 
on the following stocks:—3306 and 3309 (Biparia. x Bupestfis), 
41B (Chasselas x Berlandiere), A.B., 61 (Aramon x Enpestris 
Ganzin), 1202 (Mataro x Enpestris), Enpestris I)ii Lot, and, to a less 
extent, Enpestris Metallica Cape. On the whole, little exception 
could he taken to any of them so far as actual appearance went;^ 
nor does there appear to be any very marked difference between the 
results of the vinifera varieties upon the stocks above mentioned. 

The main places of interest were the Wahgunyah Nursery and 
the Viticultural Station. At the nursery some of the vines were 
just assuming their autumn tint of foliage, and when one considers 
the season through which they have just passed, and the shortage 
of water for irrigation purposes, the general appearance of the 
grafted vines was remarkably good. 

The estimated output for the season is about 300,000, and for the 
greater part the young vines are strong in the union. In addition tp 
the grafted rootlings, a large number of rooted American cuttings 
are available. ^ These are raised, mainly from the wood which is top 
'^small for grarfting,.that'is, below fin. in diameter,' 
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The vines so raised arc either field grafted or else ^0)iid graftecF* 
after planting in the vineyards. Field grafting appears to he advaii- 
tageoius in the case of the Berlandiere hybrids, owing to the fact 
that they develop their root system but slowly from the catting, and 
frequently the scion suffers or dies from lack of nourishment in tlie 
early stages of growth. 

In connection wdth the nnrsery there are a number of mother 
vines, representing the various species, from which a great deal of 
the resistant wood is obtained. The supply is, however, inade(|uat(^, 
and the balance is obtained from plantations in other localities. 
There are also some of the so-called ^hlirect producers’^ under cul¬ 
tivation, but none of these have up to the present time proved of 
any particular value with respect to their fruit. 

The collection of vines at the Viticultural Station forms a most 
interesting section. They are grafted upon American stocks of 
various species, and comprise many vines, both in table and wine 
varieties, new to Australia, and which should in the future prove of 
considerable value to the industry. Some of them are synonymous 
with varieties already cultivated in one or more of the States, and 
which have, up to the present, been distinguished by some local or 
vernacular name. For instance, the grape known in South Australia 
as Sweet Water” was sent to France, and identified as the 
Palomeno of Spain, and imported vines of this variety prove to be 
identical with the local vine. Another imported table grape, 
'Walency,” is synonymous with the Belas Blanco, while ^^Bicanne” 
and our own Eaisin des Dames are the same. The well-known 
Waltham Cross, so popular as a table grape, and which is dried on 
the irrigation settlements as ‘/Malaga,” is identical with the 
“Rosaki” of Spain, in which country it is dried extensively. The 
so-called “Shepherd’s Riesling” of New South Wales is the 
“Semilion,” while “White Hermitage” is the same as “IJgni 
Blanc.” 

These identifications are interesting in so far that they demon¬ 
strate how many varieties in this country are known at present by 
some incorrect or vernacular name. It might, therefore, be a re¬ 
commendation for future consideration that an Ampelographical 
Committee should be entrusted with the task of establishing uni¬ 
formity in the nomenclature of our vines. 

Of peculiar interest are the varieties used in Europe for the pro¬ 
duction of the famous ''Port” wines of Portugal. So far no de¬ 
finite conclusioh can be arrived! at^;^ value in this* 

country, as time alone can establish, their claim to be either better 
or more ,<lrought resistant than exiting; ,,''t|fcrieties^^ such as SHraz. 
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Certainly Mondeuseshows promise as being a heavier cropper 
than the Shiraz, and is somewhat like it in general appearance, while 
^^Toiiriga’^ appears to be more resistant to drought than does 

Alvar elhao.’^ 

Amongst the new white varieties may be mentioned the follow¬ 
ing as possessing characteristics likely to make them of value in 
the future:—Allieante Bouehet, Folle Blanche, Moutiis, Cliarcdlo, 
Caligrano, and Pinot Chardonay. 

Some twenty odd acres are devoted to the testing of mother 
stocks, most of which, with the exception of those already noted, 
are as yet in comparatively small areas. Many of them show con¬ 
siderable promise, particularly as applies to their resistance to 
drought, and growing as they are under identical conditions, these 
vines afford a very interesting means of comparison. 

The following species and hybrids were specially noted:— 


Stock. 

Pedigree. 

Condition. 

106-8 . .. 

Bip. X (Cord, x Bup.). 

. Good 

420a. 

Berlandiere x Bupestris. 

. Good 

41h. 

Ghasselas x Berlandiere. 

. Good 

157-11. 

Berl. X Biparia... ., 

. Good 

420b. 

Berl. X Biparia.. .. . 

. Good 

84-3. 

Vinifera x (Mataro x Bup.) .. . 

. Very strong growth 

333 . 

Carbernet x Berl.. 

. Good 

34©. 

420a X 157-11. 

. Good 

301-64 . 

Berl. X Bupestris. 

. Very spindly growth 

219a. 

Berl. X Bupestris... . 

Good 

62-66 ....... 

Vinifera x (Rup. x Cord.). 

. Pair growth 

3103. 

Bourrisquou x Bupestris. 

Resistant to salt 

601.. 

Bourrisquou x Bupestris .. . 

. Resistant to salt 

125-1. 

Biparia x Cordifolia... . 

. Pair growth 

1305 . 

Vinifera x Bupestris .. ... 

. Good 

554-5 .. 

Complex hybrid... .. . 

. Promising 

3306 . 

Biparia x Bupestris. 

. Good—one of the best 

3309 . 

Biparia x Bupestris. 

Good-one of the best 

ABG3. 

Aramon x Bup. Ganzin .... . * . 

. Good 

1202 . 

Mataro x Bux^estris. 

. Very good 

, Bupestris dll Lot 

Pure American .. ... 

. Very good 

Blip. Metallica . 

Pure American .. .. ... 

. Pair 


As time and opportunity allow, the most promising of these stocks 
will be tested with Vinifera scions in order to demonstrate their 
affinity as graft bearers’ 

In another portion of the station are some areas of Malbeek, nine 
years old, upon stocks of 101-14, ARGl, 3309, and. Bu Lot, and 
although there was no very marked difference between them, those 
on 3309, 101-14, and Du Lot had the greatest amount of growth. 

Shiraz upon similar stocks showed the best growth with 3309, 
Metallica, and Du Lot. These plots bore out the impression gained 
from the general run of reconstituted vineyards within the district 
regarding the adaptability of the various stocks. 
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Mr. H. B. Ireland’s vineyard is worthy of some special refereiice 
as being: one of the few instances of irrigation applied to wine 
varieties. ^Situated on the banks of the River Murray, with soil of 
a loamy nature, this vineyard Avas systematically irrigated during 
the past season, not excessively, but sufficient to bring the amount 
of availa])lc moistiu‘e well up to tlie general average and to carry 
the fruit over critical dry periods. From old vines in resistant 
stocks phenomenal yields were taken, and although one might expect 
the contrary, in spite of heavy returns, the densities were fairly high. 
Young vines, one and two years old, had made exceptionally good 
wood as the result of the water. 

It Avas here I had the-opportunity of seeing the ^^bnd graft” 
fairly extensively used upon field-worked vines, and I Avas very 
much impressed with its possibilities. It apparently entails no very 
special skill to carry out as against the ordinary field graft, hut 
when the two are compared, it is seen that the excellence of the 
union of stock and scion place the hud graft to the fore. Some of 
the few remaining Vinifera vineyards are upon the sandy soils 
adjoining the Murray, but they are for the most part l)adly 
phylloxerated. Many of them gave out with remarkable suddenness 
during the past season, leaving the fruit unmatured on the vines. 

Looking at the Rutherglen district as a whole, one sees where 
some 20,000 acres of vines have been completely eliminated by 
phylloxera. Cellars and the necessary plant Capable of dealing with 
huge bulks of wine have been for years, and arc still lying, idle. 
Without exaggeration, the capital value of these vineyards, cellars, 
etc., might be put down at close upon one million ])onnds stm’ling, 
and practically the whole of that would represent a dead loss if it- 
WQ-m not possible to resuscitate the industry through the agency of 
American resistant vines. 

New South Wales is in a somewhat similar plight, and South 
Australia is the only important vine-growing ^thte of the Common- 
Avealth which remains so far free from the disease. It must bo 
admitted that we stand exposed to disaster to a large and important 
industry similar to that which has overtaken the other States and 
almost every vine-growing country of the world. 

That our vineyards are clean is rather a remarkable fact consider¬ 
ing that Victoria was infected about forty years ago. Fifteen years 
Kave^sil;fficeddO''blot'Abe'Rutherglen vineyards out ,of existence, and 
create a situation bringing disaster and financial ruin to many who 
were intipiately connected with the industry in that locality* 
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Realising the marked good fortune which has protected our owui 
vineyards throughout these years, we must yet admit that at any 
moment the dreaded insect may be located upon the vines in any one 
of our districts. Our methods of inspection are excellent so far as 
they go, but they do not give us immunity from the acts of some 
disinterested but none the Jess erring individual, w^ho unwittingly 
brings a vine into the State in ordinary personal luggage, and' with 
it establishes one of the most destructive insect pests of the world. 

Looking at the question from all sides, I am of the opinion that, 
ill order to safeguard the viticuitural industry of South Australia, 
and to afford some measure of insurance for invested capital, there 
needs to be certain relaxation in the laws relative to phylloxera in 
order to allow for provision of means to deal with the disease in 
the only effective manner should it at any time be found within the 
State. I refer to the introduction of American vines for the 
establishment of a mother vineyard, from which wood can be 
obtained immediately consequent upon an outbreak. I fear that if 
this is not done, then during the time which might be spent fruit¬ 
lessly fighting the disease and establishing vineyards of resistant 
wood for propagation, many of our large cellars will do down to the 
condition of those elsewhere, wine stocks will become depleted, and 
the export trade will be lost never to be regained. I do not for a 
moment suggest that, should phylloxera be found in any one of our 
winemaking districts all restriction would be automatically'removed 
and no effort made to combat or confine it. 

These districts, Southern, Central, Barossa, Angaston, Northern, 
and Murray Settlements are sufficiently isolated one from the other 
to admit of the disease being confined in any one locality for at 
least some years. Strictest quarantine regulations wmuld have to 
be enforced regulating the passage of vines or other plants likely to 
carry the infection from one district to another. 

The main point for consideration is, that the area under bearing 
shall be maintained as far as possible at its full capacity until the 
whole of that area shall be reconstituted, and the only way in which 
this can be done is to replant gradually from the time when the old 
vineyards begin to die out. By this means the expense of replanting 
will not be felt to the same extent, and vignerons will not bo totally 
disheartened by seeing their vines die out and their capital vanish¬ 
ing, until, when the destruction is complete, they have not the means 
to replant their vineyards. 

I submit that tlfe replanting of our vineyards must keep pace with 
the destruction of the old vines, aud vthis is possible if vre 
able to supply grafted roomings within three years of the mst 
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discovery of the disease. It cannot be denied that, since phylloxera 
first made its appearance in Europe, all extinction treatments have 
been uiisueeessfuL Cultural treatments have, with the exception of 
rare instances, failed, and even under the most favorable circum¬ 
stances the life of the vines has been prolonged but a few years. 
Every country has been ultimately forced to adopt the American 
resistant stocks, and these have, with more or less success, proved 
the salvation of a vast industry, involving many millions of acres 
of vineyard and countless capital. 

In South Australia the capital invested in vineyards is very con¬ 
siderable, covering at the present time some 26,000 acres, wine 
cellars, drying plants, etc. We should profit by the experience of the 
less fortunate countries and the neighboring States of the Oomi nn- 
wealth by avoiding the errors committed by them before the disease 
was completely understood. 

During the past two seasons, as the result of the abnormally dry 
conditions, returns in the form of wine and dried fruit have fallen 
very considerably in the State. The vintage returns for 1915 will 
show a big shortage over the demands of the trade. In fact, even at 
the present time, this shortage is apparent in certain classes of wine, 
and makers are taxed to the utmost to keep up their outgoing sup¬ 
plies. If, then, one year of drought is going to produce such an 
effect, how much more pronounced will this be when stocks are 
depleted owing to the ravages of phylloxera ? 

Many of our South Australian vineyards are becoming of a con¬ 
siderable age, when the vines, even under normal conditions, lose 
much of their vitality. Conditions of drought so recently experi¬ 
enced have severely tried even young vineyards, and when we look 
at the old ones, it may bo considered remarkable if some of them 
revive at all 

These, then, should be replanted in the near future, the cost of 
such operation being, we will say, roughly £30 per acre to bring 
them into bearing. The grower, however, has no guarantee that, 
just as these new vines are well established, his vineyard will not be 
obliterated by disease, and it is not to- be wondered at that those in 
the industry are not inclined to extend their areas appreciably. 

We have at the present time the example of one of our leading wine 
firms preparing to sink tens of thousands of pounds in establishing 
vineyards on resistant stocks in Victoria, simply because there is no 
insurance upon their capital invested in South Australia. They 
realise',that'phylloxera;'in, this State.'.'spells.'ruin-to their business,, 
which has only beeU' built up' in a, lifetime,-/bfit uven now, conld they 
see a reasonable guarantee of security, "they wbuld tery comi4erably' 
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increase their local area and allow the other idea to remain in 
abeyance. 

It is authoritatively admitted that, with careful sterilisation, 
cutting's could be introduced with practically no danger of intro¬ 
ducing the insect, and a clean mother vineyard could be established 
from these. Planted in an isolated area, the resistant vines could 
be easily proved as clean, in which ease their presence within the 
State is not going to spontaneously induce an outbreak of phylloxera. 

Once certified as clean, these stocks could be experimented with, 
and if at a later stage there should occur, as would seem only prob¬ 
able, an outbreak of the disease, they are not going to hasten the 
inevitable result, but rather to prove a very solid factor in support¬ 
ing the vine-growing industry of this State. Replanting would be 
automatically carried out before the growers had become dis¬ 
heartened by a hopeless fight and loss of capital involved. 

In concluding this report, I would express my firm conviction that 
the points raised are worthy of careful consideration by the 
Phylloxera Board. This Board has upwards of £10,000 at its dis¬ 
posal, and if the Association of Vinegrowers think fit, and the Board 
concurs in the opinion, part of this fund should be appropriated to 
make provision upon the lines indicated. 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


LONDON (Previous Day). 

July 2 steady, uo quotation. 

3 Unchanged ; Liverpool market linn but quiet. 

4 

() Rather quieter. 

7 Very wt^ak, (id. to 9(1. lower ; Liverpool inarket very dull, and lowei’ to sell. 

8 Unchanged, no demand. 

9 Steady, no (|notation. 

10 Firmer; Liverpool market quiet. 

13 Quiet; Livei'pool market steadily held, but not active. 

14 Firm, and 3d. to (id. d(uir(M'. 

If) Rather dearer; Liverpool market seller’s asking 3d. to Od. advance. 

K) Very lirm, and (id. to Is. advance asked. 

17 Steady. 

20 Quiet. 

21 Firm, and 3d. to (id. dearer. 

22 Dull, md offered lower ; Liverpool market quiet. 

23 Unchanged. 

24 Steady but (piiet. 

27 Rather (kuirer ; Liverpool market very linn. 

28 Unchanged ; Liverpool market ffrrn and dearer. 

29 Steady, no Cjnotation ; Tdverpool market lirm but quiet. 

110 Kasier, no demand. 

31 Quiet. 


South Australian prices during the month have remained at from 7s. (id. to 7s. Od. per 
bushel for ordinary f.a.q. on trucks, Porta Adelaide, Pirie, and Wallaroo. Little has 
been done with parcels, which are (iuoted at about 8». on trucks, Port Adelaide. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Saiulford & Co., Limited, report on 2nd August:— 

Butter. —^A furtlier substantial increase in suj^plies of butter was recorded 
during the month of July, and the State is almost self-suppling. Prices have 
advanced even further, in toxr grades about a half“X.)enny, while store and collectors^ 
improved quite 2d. per lb. “Alfa^^ reached 2s.l.]d.; Primus/^ 2s. Id.,* choice 
separators and dairies, Is. lid. to 2s.; store and collectors’, Is. 9d. to Is. lOd. 
Xier lb. 

Eggs. —The seasonable easing has taken x^uce in this line, although supplies arc 
nothing like so bounteous as they were this time last year, and rates in consequence 
maintain comparatively high, the month closing with hen, Is. 3Jd.; duck, Is. 4^d. 
X)er dozen. 

Cheese continues to be very scarce indeed, and importations are reaching this 
market from New Zealand. Prices have advanced substantially to Is. 2-|d. to 
Is. 31d. x>Gr lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —The State of New South Wales now prohibits the exx>ort of this line, 
and with local enre not ecpial to trade vrants, rates are showing a lirming tendency; 
sides. Is. Id. to Is. 2d. per lb.; hams, Is. Id. to Is. 3d. pier lb. 

Honey.—V ery little is now offering, as it is late in the season, prime samples 
being worth 4pi. lb.; beeswax, Is. old. per lb. 

Almonds. —Only small quantities coming to hand, Brandis selling at 8d.; mixed 
softshelJs, 6Id. to 7d.; hardslxells, 310.; kernels. Is. 51d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Consignors are wisely forwarding all their surplus, in view of 
the good figures that are now ruling, and although fair quantities have been 
nmrketed tlie demand readily absorbs all lots arriving, the difiiciilty being to 
HccLiro sufficient for trade requirements. Good table roosters fetched 4s. 6d. to 
4s. lid. each; nice conditioned cockerels, 3s. 3d. to 4s.; plumx') hens, 2s. 6d. to 
3 h. 3d.; ducks, 3s. to 4s. 3d.; geese, 4s, 9d. to 5s. 6d.; xng<^ 0 HS, 71d.; turkeys, from 
91d. to llfd. x>er lb. live weight for fair to xu'inio table birds. 

ih:)TATOE^s .AND Onions.—L arge quantities of x^otatoes have been imported from 
V^'ictoria, but high prices have had the effect of considerably reducing coiisiimx> 
tlon, and owing to the accnmulation of stocks the Adelaide market has become 
lifeless. Onions.—Pair suxix>ffvs of very x>^'hne samples have been obtained from 
local sources, and a few trucks have been imx)orted from Victoria. Quotations— 
Potatoes, £11 per ton of 2,240ibs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide; onions, 
£10 to £11 per ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 


H 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The foflowing figiircRj, from data supplied by the Gommonwealtli Meteorological Depart- 
mentj show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of July, 1915^ also the average 
precipitation to tho oncl. of July, and the average annual rainfall 


station. 

For 

-July, 

1915, 

To (.'lul 
Julv, 
1915. 

Av’go. 
to 011(1 
.Itily. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Fae North 

AHD I 

IppER North. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0-02 

1*00 

3*20 

4*76 

Tarcoola. 

0*08 

1*43 

4*26 

7*68 

Hergott . 

0-27 

1*63 

3*75 

6*04 

Farina . 

0-05 

1*98 

4*20 

6*70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0-07 

1*37 

5*39 

8*66 

Beltana ... 


2*97 

5*67 

9*22 

Blinman. 

0-86 

4*30 

8*09 

12-85 

Hookina. 

O-IK) 

6*07 

— 

— 

Hawker . 

1*58 

G’39 

7*14 

12*22 

Wilson. 

1*01) 

5*58 

7*07 

H-78 

Gordon .. 

0*90 

4*09 

5*89 

10*26 

Quorn... 

1*40 

6*41 

7*90 

13*78 

Fort Augusta ... 

0*77 

4-31 

5-59 

9*46 

Port Augusta W. 

0*91 

4-59 

5*30 

0:36 

Bruce . 

0*88 

5*08 

5*78 

10*01 

Hammond. 

1*17 

4‘66 

6*51 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

2-52 

10*20 

10*64 

18-20 

Willowie ........ 

1-42 

6*13 

6*90 

11*90 

Melrose. 

3*12 

12*70 

13*86 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

1*23 

0-77 

9*01 

15*83 

Port Germoin ... 

1*41 

7*54 

7*52 

12*84 

Wimbara.. 

3*56 

12*82 

11*09 

18*91 

Appila . 

1*61 

7*01 

8*55 

15-08 

Cradock. 

1*02 

4-89 

6*36 

10*86 

Carrieton .. 

2*00 

6*07 

6*94 

12*22 

Johnburg ....... 

1*06 

3*92 

6*64 

10*21 

Eurelia . 

1*90 

6*83 

7*42 

13*24 

Orroroo . 

1*71 

6*01 

7*89 

13*42 

Black Hock. 1 

1*67 

6*73 

7*05 

12*25 

Petersburg.’ 

1*44: 

6*62 

7*26 

13-07 

Yongala .. 

1*98 1 

8-12 ’ 

7*59 

13*94 

North-East. 



Ucolta . 

1*27 

4-48 


_ 

Nackara ........ 

1*09 

5*16 

_ 

_ 

Yimta.. 

0-38 

2-47 

4*79 

8*22 

Waukaiinga .... 

0*53 

307 

4*65 

7*94 

MannahlE . 

0*65 

2*15 

4*86 

8*46 

Cockburn ....... 

0*49 

2*04 

4*87 

7*97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

0-85 

4*04 

5*73 

9*63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

1*67 

8*30 

8-88 

13*21 

Port Broughton . 

1*89 

8*55 

8*61 

14*33 

Bute .^ 

2*09 

8*68 

9*36 

15:42 

Laura .. 

2*26 

10*15 

10*34 

18*22 

Caltowie ........ 

2*18 

8-12 

9*48 

17*27 

Jamestown .... 

2-43 

10*04 

9*62 

17*46 

Gladstone 

1*80 

8*87 

8*96 

16-00 

Crystal Brook ... 

' 2*03 

'8*34 

8*97 

16-62 

Georgetown ..... 

L84 

9*47 

10*63 

18-32 

'Narridy.. 

im 

9*81 

; 8*63^ 

16*79 

Hcdhm......... 

2*08 

7*99. 

10*86 

16-79 


station. 

For 

My, 

1915. 

T(j end 
July, 
1915. 

Av’g'e. 
to end 
,luly. 

Av’fjfo. 
Annual 
lain full 

Lower N 

ORTH-—( 

ootdinw 

d. 


Spalding. 

1-G9 

11*67 

11-10 

20*25 

Gulnare . 

1*35 

10*95 

10*1)4 

19*74 

BundalcerW.Wks. 

1*57 

10*13 

9*39 

17*29 

Yacka . 

1*34 

8*09 

8*77 

15*27 

Koolunga ....... 

1*61 

7*61 

9-27 

15 94 

Snowtown....... 

1*79 

9*11 

9*25 

15-70 

Brinkworth. 

1*88 

8*79 

8*87 

15*48 

Blyth. 

1*4{) 

9*27 

9*58 

16*34 

Clare. 

2*51 

13*79 

14*24 

24*30 

Mintaro Central . 

2*22 

16-00 

12*36 

21*99 

Watorvalo. 

2*06 

15-23 

16*69 

27*17 

Auburn . 

1*83 

13*47 

1416 

24*25 

Hoylcton . 

1*45 

8*73 

10*46 

17*06 

Balaklava . 

1*21 

8*56 

9*38 

10-03 

Port Wakefield .. 

1*27 

7*08 

8*19 

13*13 

Terowie . 

1-23 

5*75 

8*47 

13*71 

Yarcowie. 

1*55 

6*63 

7*80 

13*91. 

Halle tt.. 

1*22 

8*90 

9*01 

10-40 

Mount Bryan ... 

1*23 

10*09 

8*84 

15*73 

Burra . 

1*73 

11*19 

10*27 

17*82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 

1*67 

10*68 

10*86 

18-87 

West oe 

Murray Range. 


Manoora.! 

1-31 

10*33 

10-13 

18*09 

Saddle worth .... 

1-77 

13*34 

11*49 

19-69 

Marrabel . 

2*45 

12*52 

.10*81 

18-94 

Hivorton . 

1*76 

14-20 

11*84 

20*48 

Tarlee . 

1*94 

13*83 

9*96 

17*48 

Stockport.. 

1*78 

12*96 

9*01 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

1*60 

11*95 

9*51 

16*45 

Kapunda . 

1*71 

12*65 

11*38 

' 19*67 

Frceling. 

1*58 

11*40 

,10*16 

17-85 

Greenock ....... 

1*98 

13*99 

12*03 

21-46 

Truro.... 

1*65 

12*77 

11-20 

19*74 

Stockwell. 

1*52 

13*28 

11*48 

20*30 

Nuriootpa .. 

1*65 

12*45 

12-08 

21-25 

j Angaston. 

2*01 

15*56 

12*60 

22*25 

Tanunda . 

1*85 

14*23 

12*91 

22*28 

Lyndoch . 

2*53 

15*31 

13*46 

23*01 

Adelaide Plains. 



MaUala. 

1*63 

9*75 

9*91 

16*88 

Koseworthy. 

1*67 

11*95 

10*05 

17-31 

Gawler. 

1*78 

12-06 

11*36 

19*21 

Two Wells. 

1*52 

8*46 

9*97 

16-36 

Virginia. 

1*87 

10*52 

10*62 

17*68 

Smithfield . 

1-66 

11-56 

10*13 

17*30 

Salisbury. 

2*16 

1M6 

1M7 

18*57 

North Adelaide .. 

2*62 

13*25 

12*96 

' 21-49 

Adelaide ........ 

2*73 

12*22 

12*76 

21*04 

Brighton .. 

2*82 

13*15 

12*6I ' 

19*93’ 

Glenelg^.i...... 

2*28 

12-34 

11-20 

18'*35 
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station. 

For 

July, 

1915. 

1 

To end 
July, 
1915. 

Av’ge, 
to end 
July. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

1 Station. 

For 

July, 

1915. 

To end 
Jiilv, 
1915. 

Av’g:e. 
to end 
July. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 





1 

1 






Adelaide 'BLAms—contimed, 


Magill. 

3*52 

16*34 

16*79 

25*69 

Glen Osmond ... 

3*95 

17*62 

15*34 

25*20 

Mitcham . 

3-34 

16*90 

14*37 

23*47 

Belair.. 

3-88 

18-07 

17*65 

28*64 

Mount 

Lofty 

Ranges. 


Teatreo Gully.... 

2-88 

17*12 

17*11 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

6-75 

33*25 

28*07 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

6-57 

34*92 

26*88 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

3-59 

1805 

20*24 

33*67 

Morphett Vale .. 

3-02 

12*73 

14*04 

23*32 

Noarlunga. 

2-96 

12-79 

12*42 

20*28 

Willunga . 

— 

11*83 

15*80 

25*98 

Aldinga . 

— 

10*67 

12*44 

20*34 

Normanville .... 

3*54 

11*69 

12*83 

20*65 

Yankalilla. 

4-16 

13*74 

14*45 

22*78 

Cape Jervis. 

2-06 

6*08 

10*41 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant , 

248 

16*75 

15*84 

26*87 

Blumbprg . 

2-79 

17*20 

17*45 

29*38 

Gumeracha . 

3-20 

20*26 

19*45 

33*30 

Lobethal . 

3-93 

23-34 

20*93 

35*38 

Woodside. 

3'35 

22-23 

18*56 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

3-88 

18*76 

20*64 

35*45 

Nairne . 

3-03 

17-66 

16*95 

28*83 

Mount Barker ... 

3-26 

19*84 

18*13 

30*93 

Echunga . 

3*18 

20-93 

19*58 

32*83 

Macclesfield.' 

2-97 

18*55 

17*76 

30-72 

Meadows . 

4-87 

25*29 

20*90: 

35*52 

Strathalbyn. 

2-00 

10*95 

11*40 

19*28 

Mukeay Flats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

1*56 

8*17 

8*70 

15*01 

Milang . 

1*67 

6*82 

9*86 

16*08 

Langhorne’s Brdg 

1*30 

6*06 

8-89 

15*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

1-40 

7*16 

-- 

— 

Murray Bridge .. 

0-88 

5*87 

8*36 

14*32 

Callin^on . 

1-40 

7*59 

9*16 

15*65 

Mannum ....... 

0-64 

4*87 

7*00 

11*67 

Palmer. 

1-03 

7*66 

8*73 

15*60 

Sedan 

0*89 

6*40 

6*97 

11*92 

Blanchetown .... 

0-60 

3*62 

6*20 

10*71 

Eudunda. 

1*71 

10*14 

9*88 

17*33 

Sutherlands. 

0-97 

5*54 

5-92 

10*60 

Morgan . 

0-84 

3*89 

6*08 

9*29 

Overland Corner . 

0*72 

2-58 

6*36 

11*42 

Renmark ....... 

0*84 

3-76 

6*76 

10*93 

Loxton.. 

0*87 

4*68 

— 

' — 

West of Spencer’s Gulp. 


Eucla........... 

0-55 

6*00 

6*64 

10*13 

White WeU...... 

0-47 

4*13 

5*58 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

1*92 

6*63 

8*15 

12*11 

Penong ......... 

1-34 

8*03 

7*70 

11*93 

Murat Bay . 

1*39 

5*74 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay ..... 

1*93 

6-37 




West oe Spekcee’s G'UJJs---€ont{nmd, 


Streaky Bay. 

3*02 

7-48 

9*99 

15 

31 

Port EHiston .... 

3*07 

9-19 

10*63 

16 

49 

Port Lincoln .... 

3*49 

11-81 

12*42 

19 

88 

Tumby. 

2*15 

7-58 

9*20 

15 

00 

Carrow. 

2*44 

8-36 

__ 

— 

— 

Cowell . 

1*32 

9-33 

7*05 

ll- 

■76 

Point Lowly .... 

1*27 

6-35 

6*93 ] 

12* 

■21 


Yoekb’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

1*90 

8*13 

8*83 

14*05 

Kadina.. 

1 1*88 

i 9-29 

9-95 

15*88 

Moonta . 

1 2-12 

9-40 

9-65 

1 15*22 

Green’s Plains ... 

1 1*76 

9*54 

; 9-58 

15*73 

Maitland . 

2*37 

13-89 

12*30 

1 20*08 

Ardrossan . 

1*45 

8*90 

8*40 

13*89 

Port Victoria ... 

2-26 

10*07 

9*49 

15*20 

Curramulka. 

3*28 

12*72 

11*13 

18*51 

Minlaton . 

3*13 

13*28 

10*56 

17*41 

Stansbury . 

2*81 

10-96 

10*31 

17*06 

Warooka . 

2*62 

10-10 

10*90 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

2*35 

9*27 

10*53 

17*47 

Edithburgh. 

2*63 

10-45 

10*10 

16*48 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda. 

5*19 

15*00 

16*44 

25-09 

Kingscote . 

3*45 

9*72 

11*94 

18*95 

Pennesbaw . 

2*86 

9-54 

13*44 

21*34 

Capo Willoughby. 

4*42 

11*63 

11*91 

19*69 

Victor Harbor ... 

3*07 

9*53 

13*57 

22-18 

Port Elliot. 

2-49 

8*07 

12*26 

20*33 

Goolwa. 

2*08 

9-06 

10*85 

17*93 

Pinnaroo . 

0*98 

6-80 

9*29 

16*74 


0*78 

6*63 


. 

Lameroo ... 

0*85 

7*25 

9*19 

16*55 

Parrakie. 

1*04 

7*41 

— 

— 

Geranium . 

1*03 

7-84 

— 

.— 

Peake . 

1*16 

7*31 

— 


Cooke’s Plains .. 

: 1*39 

8*23 

8*45 

14*74 

Meningie . 

2*11 

6*43 

11*28 

18-87 

Coonalpyn. 

1*10 

7*07 

10*16 

17*49 

Tintinarra. 

1*59 

8*35 

10*84 

18-78 

Keith. 

1*56 

8*34 i 

— 

— 

Bordertown -- 

1*16 

9*18 

11-09 ^ 

19*76 

Wolaeley . 

1*19 

9*84 

9*98 

17-72 

Frances ........ 

1-64 

10*10 

11*31 

20-74 

Naracoorte . 

1*77 

13*39 

12*83 

22*60 

Penola . 

2*73 

14*49 

15-30 

26*78 

Lucindale . 

3*03 

12*91 

13*66 

23*32 

Kingston. 

3*42 

13*79 

15-22 

24*73 

Robe . 

4*29 

13*44 

16*44 

24*69 

Beachport. 

3*42 

14*41 

17-66 

27*51 

MOlicent . 

4*25 

18*12 

18-02 

29*25 

Mount Gambler . 

4*84 

19*82 

18*50 

32*00 

0. Hrthumberland 

4*88 

15*54 

16*06 

26*63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF PINNAROO AND BROWN'S WELL 
DISTRICT BRANCHES. 


The Annual Coufereuce of the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau in the Pinuaroo and Brown’s Well District was Ivehl at 
Taileiii Bend on Thursday, July 22nd. The Dcpartineut ol.' Agricul- 
i.ure was represented by the Director of Agriculture (Professor 
A. J. Perkins), Messrs. F. E. Place (Veterinary Lecturer), F. Cole- 
nian and J. Miller (inejubers ol! the Advisory Board), and 0. G. 
Nicholls, Secretary. The following gentlemen attended as delegatees 
from the undermentioned Branches:—Bookpurnong East—Messrs. 
K. 0. Schulze, F. McMillan; Sherlock—T. Partridge, 11. 11. I’latten; 
Pinuaroo—P. J. Edwards, P. H. Jones; Goomandook—R. Upton, 
11. Alarsh, C. Driscoll; Coonalpyn—F. J. Tregeuza, Q. 11. Wall; 
Parrakie—^A. J. Beelitz, II. Diener; Barilla Well—E. II. Leak; 
Mindarie—W. P. McCabe; Barilla—M. Shannon, G. E. Gregory; 
Claypan Bore—D. P. McCormack, H. Colwill; Tatiara—T. Stanton, 
A. A. Fisher; Geranium—^F. Norton, W. A. Stacey; Wilkawatt—U.F. 
Bowman, E. W. Brooker; Mantung— A. E. Tonkin; Wyuarka—S. G. 
Williams, A. Hood, C. W. Schultz; Lameroo—W. Needs, S. G. ’frow • 
bridge; Halidon—^W. D. Clark. The chair was occuj)ied by Air. 
J. R. Beck, of the Wynarka Branch, who extended a lunirty welcome 
to the visitors. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Professor A. J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture, in opivning the 
proceedings, apologised for the absence of the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Hon. C. Goode, whose parliamentary duties prevented his 
attendance. He congratulated the members of the farming com¬ 
munity on the favorable prospects for the coming harvest, particu¬ 
larly after the unfortunate experiences of the recent season. There 
appeared to be every possibility that they would reap a record crop. 
There was some doubt in regard to the price which would be secured 
for the wheat from the coming harvest; however, it seemed to him 
to be very likely that the ruling rate would be much higher than was 
anticipated by some. The carriage of the wheat overseas would pro¬ 
bably present some difficulties, but he hoped that the problems would 
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be solved in a satisfactory manner. It was unlikely that wheat 
would be bought for much under 5s. a bushel. He proceeded to 
refer to a few points relating to the experiences of the past season, 
particularly to the districts represented by those present. The sue- 
cessful farmer was the man who was able to gauge the average 
conditions obtaining in his district, and who planned his work on 
those lines. There were several weak points in their practice to 
which attention might be directed. There was no doubt that the 
shortage of foodstuff materials for livestock had been very consider¬ 
able. No farmer could be expected to make provision for several 
y(iars' needs, but a certain shortage could be anticipated, and better 
provision made to meet it than was generally done. More hay 
should be cut and more chaff used, and there were other means 
which could be resorted to. The practice of feeding hay to live¬ 
stock was becoming almost inborn in the farmer, and no matter an 
what price hay could be bought, it was always used. Other forms of 
feed could be used at much less cost. This applied particularly to 
the feeding of working horses and cattle in dairying districts. More 
coucentrated foodstuffs should he provided; they were far less ex¬ 
pensive and productive of better results. In certain districts several 
fodder crops could be grown with advantage. In their country the 
land was hardly cleared, and the position was somewhat difficult. 
When normal farming conditions were arrived at it would be an ad¬ 
vantage to fall back upon forage crops suitable for the district. The 
times of the year when feed was particularly scarce were the end 
of autumn and the early winter months. With good general rains 
in April, early winter feed could be readily grown—such crops as 
rape, barley, and rye. In the majority of eases, however, the autumn 
rains could not be depended upon. This was where the diffieiilty arose, 
as tiu^ growth was not always satisfactory. A solution of this was 
the utilisation of water, where underground supplies were available. 
lx\ many districts, more particularly on the Pinnaroo line, the under- 
grnund water was good from the point of view of irrigation, not es¬ 
sentially for summer production, but more for autumn production. 
Th(3se forage crops would enable farmers to tide over several months 
of feed scarcity. This had been done in some instances with a great 
deal of success, and it would be satisfactory if the practice could be 
extended. Sorghum sown late in the season, say, in mid-January, would 
come into head in March, and could be left standing right through the 
winter, or cut whenever required. Very little moisture was required 
to keep it growing; watered two or three times during the growing sea¬ 
son a very useful crop could be secured. Eape, peas, barley, or oats 
would be sown later, say, early in April. They would be used for 
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grazing or cutting fairly early in winter. Lucerne, in the north, was 
very satisfactory when sown in a hay crop and utilised subsequently 
for grazing for two or three years. In lighter types of soil, also, it 
should prove successful. Sheep, cattle, and possibly pigs could be coin- 
bined with an ordinary rotation of grazing crops. Pioneering diffi¬ 
culties had to be overcome, but possibly matters could be hastened some¬ 
what, as too great a length of time was sometimes occupied in getting 
the land into working oi-der. Stumps left in the ground caused trouble 
in working, and also caused injury to implements. It would be wise to 
limit operations and thoroughly conquer whatever land was cleared. 
As soon as they passed the early stages of farming their occupation 
would become brighter and more profitable. Dui'ing the past season 
the Department had to work under considerable difficulties outside tlie 
ordinary scope of their work. The Minister had expressed a wish to 
go right through the district and see whether the Department could not 
do more for them in the future, and arrange for experimental work to 
be carried out in conjunction with what was being done at Veiteh’s 
Well. 

It was difficult for the officers of the department to give advice 
until they had the advantage of experience in growing crops under 
the conditions obtaining in the district. 

FALLOWING. 

The following paper, written by Mr. C. A. Russell, of the Halidon 
Branch, was read by Mr. W. F. D. Clarke, of the same branch. Mr. 
Clarke apologised for the absence of Mr. Russell, who had enlisted with 
the Expeditionary Forces. ‘ ‘ The popularity of the practice of fallow¬ 
ing is becoming more evident every year, throughout the drier areas of 
the State. This is clearly shown by the following statistical data:— 
Going as far back as 1898, we find that the area under bare fallow was 
734,600 acres, whilst the total area under cereals was 2,147,000 acres. 
Approximately. That is, for every 1,000 acres under crop there were 
342 acres under bare fallow. This is in marked contrast to the areas 
left out in later years, taking 1910-11 for example, when, for evei-y 1,000 
acres under cereals there were 505 acres left out as bare fallow, the 
total figures being 1,369,000 acres under bare fallow, and 2,711,000 
acres under cereals. It will also be noticed that whilst the area under 
cereals only increased by 25 per cent., the area left out as bare fallow 
increased nearly 50 per cent. During later years half the crops in the 
State have been sown on land left out as bare fallow. 

Although the practice of fallowing has become so popular and wide¬ 
spread throughout the State, it must not be thought that it is without 
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its disadvantages; and it is by comparing tbe disadvantages with the 
advantages that we may decide whether it is advisable to continue the 
practice year after year. 

Taking the disadvantages first, we find that we are losing the use 
of the land for 12 months. This/ however, need only be considered 
where holdings are comparatively small, and land values high. Se¬ 
condly, the organic matter supply is being depleted, and consequently 
other methods are needed to return organic matter to the soil, and make 
it available as plant food. There are several ways of doing this, ,and 
the one that probably is most suitable to large areas is leaving the land 
for pasture, when the droppings of livestock will help to replenish the 
supply of organic matter. These are the two main disadvantages, but 
the advantages are far greater. 

Firstly, by fallowing, we have, at seeding time, a much better seed 
bed prepared than could otherwise be obtained by ploughing just pre¬ 
vious to seeding, as at this period of the year the land has mostly to be 
worked in a dry state, and consequently the seed bed is left loose and 
open; whereas, if fallowing is resorted to, we are able to plough the 
land during the wet months of the year, and consolidate the seed bed 
by subsequent tillage. 

^'Fallowing allows us to plough the land deeply, thus ensuring a 
more thorough aeration. One of the most important factors 
of fertility is the permeability of soil to air and water, and this can 
only be brought about by deep cultivation. Another advantage of 
fallowing is that it allows time for weed seeds to germinate, and subse¬ 
quently to be exterminated before seeding. Then, of course, there is 
more moisture retained in the soil, which proves of great benefit to the 
wheat plant in the earlier stages of its growth. Fallowing is also 
favorable to the growth of nitrogen gathering bacteria, that is, if the 
land is properly tilled, and there is an adequate supply of organic 
matter. So that, by fallowing land year after year, we must be using 
up a vast amount of organic matter, and some means, as previously 
stated, must be found to restore this organic matter to the soil. 

^ ^ On land intended to be left out as fallow, one should start plough¬ 
ing as soon after seeding as possible—^tbat will be about the middle of 
June, or perhaps a little later. Early fallow invariably proves the 
best, and especially is this the case with the lighter soil. I advise first 
starting in the sand, so that it will be consolidated by the heavy winter 
rains in July. This is most important, because sand left loose and open 
is very unfavorable to the growth of cereals. The heavier land will be 
left till last, because it is easier to work that down to a fine tilth than to 
consolidate the sand. I would use a plough cutting a Tin. furrow^, and 
plough to a depth of 3|in. or 4in. That is for early fallow, but if we 
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have to plough dry and late, it would not he advisable to plough so 
deeply. I would set the draught to plough out as many stumps as pos¬ 
sible, as one is allowed ample time to pick them up before seeding, and 
also it means all the more moisture left in the soil. 

“During the winter months I wmuld leave the land in a rouglv state, 
the rougher the better, as it allows the rain to penetrate more easily, 
and it will also be open to the action of the air. The siibsetpient work¬ 
ing of the fallow should begin in September, when the harrows should 
be used as near as possible after every rain. A tine cultivator should 
be used for loosening the surface, and thus conserving moisture and 
sweetening the soil. One of the main objects of using the cultivator 
is the eradication of weeds, which will most probably be plentiful at 
this period of the year. After the spring working of the fallow it 
should he left idle until seeding time or the first autumn rains have 
germinated the weed seeds. Then the cultivator could once more be 
effectively used. Summer working is sometimes practis(?d wbere wetids 
are plentiful. Then the cultivator is used on warm days when the 
weeds will he more easily killed. 

“ It is impossible, however, to lay down any liard and fast rule as re¬ 
gards the after tillage of fallow, as it will vary considerably with the 
condition of the soil. Stubble should be occasionally left on land in¬ 
tended for fallow, that is if the land has been w^ell swnetened by a 
couple of stubble burns previously. The stubble could then be ploughed 
in, and thus help to replenish the supply of organic matter. To sum 
up, the working of the fallow^ should tend to the^e four main objects 

1. Consolidation of the seed bed. 

2. Aeration of the soil. 

3. Conservation of moisture. 

4. Eradication of foreign plant growth. 

Mr. D. P. McCoi'inack (Claypan Bore Branch) thougbt burning of 
stubble was preferable to ploughing it in, as it enriched the soil, and 
killed the shoots. 

Mr. P. Norton (Geranium Branch) referred to the difficulty w'liich 
was experienced in burying the stubble properly when ploughing in. 
His experience led him to the opinion that, provided tlie land wais k(}pt 
clear of weeds, the less cultivation it received the better. Sheep were 
to be recommended for packing the soil and keeping it free from wckhIs, 
and this was to be preferred to continual cultivation. In normal sea¬ 
sons weeds gave a good deal of trouble, and sheep would solve the prob¬ 
lems of consolidation and keeping the land clean. 

Professor Perkins said there was, a tendency to overwork light 
land. The essential was to get the land opened up, piiL 
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verise the surface, aixcl pack it down. Light land should 
only be worked when in wet condition. In regard to the 
difficulty with weeds, the drawback of sheep was that they would not 
eat some weeds. Experience was the best guide in regard to burning; 
it had to be resorted to in the early stages, but one or two burnings 
should be ample to sweeten the ground. The only reason for burning 
then would be for the destruction of shoots. Fire tended to destroy 
the organic matter that had been accumulating in the soil, and which 
would be required in the future. When there was a heavy crop of 
stubble, stock should be turned in to trample it down, and the rain 
would then soon cause its decay. 

GREEN FEED: ITS ADVANTAGES AND DANGERS. 

The Veterinary Lecturer, Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
delivered an address on this subject. He said the advantages of 
green feed were many, and the dangers few. There were three 
•classes of animals which formed the stock of the country—horses, 
cattle, and sheep; and in each case it was necessary to provide green 
feed for their special requirements. Green feed was the natural 
feed as soon as the animals were weaned from milk, and the internal 
organs rapidly adapted themselves to obtain far more nourishment 
from it than from grain or hay, and the strain placed upon the 
digestive organs was very much less. If feed was in excess of re¬ 
quirements, scouring would rid them of the excess. In conserving 
fodders they were bound to lose constituents which played an im¬ 
portant part in the upbuilding of tissues. Young stock often made 
selections of plants at certain stages of growth. The reason -was 
that Nature was instructing them as to the most beneficial food for 
their needs. Many troubles were caused through lack of green 
feed. In the case of the horse, green feed was required to fill the 
large bowels,’ in which the feed stayed for a considerable time. The 
hard, stony condition of the bowels was caused by feeding material 
which injured the organs. That and a train of other troubles could 
be avoided by supplying green feed. The provision of a very small 
area would be a better investment than a medicine chest. In the 
case of cattle, the feeding of concentrates became almost harmful in 
time. The same thing applied also to sheep. Parasites, such as 
bloodworms, were more quickly removed by green feed than by 
medicine; also long round worms and Whip worms could not with¬ 
stand the results of feeding green stuff. This applied more particn- 
darly to^ sheep. 
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Dangers. 

Wlieii tlie involuntary muscular system of the digestive tract had 
been struggling to digest dry feed and was suddenly called upon 
to deal with more digestible food, trouble resulted. Too rapid ier- 
mentation and distension of large bowels resulted. It was possible 
to founder horses with green feed. The sudden change in the regu¬ 
lation of the processes of digestion was more than the constitution 
could stand, and the feet showed the eifect first. In changing the 
diet of a horse a few days should elapse before the complete change 
was effected. If this were observed, trouble would be avoided. 
When distension of the large bowels took place, the horse should be 
dosed with baking soda or ammonia to reduce the gases to lesser bulk. 
In the case of the cow a tremendous swelling of the stomach resulted, 
a condition which was termed '"blown.’' Eesort could be made to 
the use of either the trocar and eanular or a knife. The knife 
should be jabbed into the paunch on the left-hand side, at the point 
of highest swelling; it should be given a half-turn, and left in the 
side until the hulk of the gas had escaped. A simpler method was 
to put a round piece of stick in the cow’s mouth, like a bit, to keep the 
jaws well apart, and secure the ends of the stick by tying round the 
horns with string. The cow should then be forced, by the aid of 
a dog or otherwise, to take vigorous exercise. This caused the 
escape of the gas through the mouth. Sheep often became limp 
when put suddenly on to wet green feed, Eapidly growing green 
feed produced inside the animals glucosides, compounds which in 
rapid disintegration became harmless sugars, but when the pro¬ 
cess was checked, poisonous gases were formed. Cress or spurious 
backbush fed to hungry cattle caused this trouble. To avoid it a 
feed of chaff should be given to the cattle before turning them out. 
Tired stock were incapable of digesting green feed. 

' PLACE OP NEXT GONl^ERENCE. 

Proposals were made to hold the 1916 conference at Pimiaroo, 
Parrakie, Bordertown, Murray Bridge, and Tailem Bend. By a 
large majority it was decided to hold the fixture at Tailem Bend 
during the month of July. The Coomandook Branch was invited 
to make the arrangements. 

. SHOOT SCOECHEE. 

R. li^ton (Ooomandook Branch) initiated a discussion on the 
question of ^ooinmending the Government a bonus for the 

manufacture of an efiSlcient shoot scorcher. He explained that a 
machine had h^eh used in thefc he believed it might be 
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regarded as the germ of what should at some future date become a 
very useful implement. One of the most serious difficulties which 
faced scrub farmers was the conquest of mallee shoots. Stubble 
burns were often far from satisfactory. With the aid of such an 
itnplement as he had mentioned a good burn could be secured at 
any time, and the farmer would be greatly assisted in his operations. 
The machine he had in mind was 6ft. in width, and required four 
horses to work it. A lighter type of machine would be effective. 
Mr. H. Marsh (Coomandook Branch) said that the mallee shoots 
were destroyed in two operations of the implement,, which was 
capable of covering* 10 acres of ground per day. 

Mr. G. G. Nicholls (Secretary to the Advisory Board of Agricul¬ 
ture) said that he had seen the implement at work, and explained 
the modus operandi. The question to be settled was whether the 
need for such a machine existed. If so, it remained for the 
branches to recommend the Advisory Board to influence the Govern¬ 
ment in the direction of offering a bonus to encourage the perfection of 
the machine. Messrs. F. Norton (Geranium), T. Partridge (Sherlock), 
F. J. Tregenza (Coonalpyn), and B. P. McCormack (Claypan Bore) 
supported the movement to encourage the production of a satisfactory 
machine. 

Mr. J. Miller (member of the Advisoi'y Board) said that the effective 
eradication of mallee shoots was one of the greatest problems they had 
to deal with in scrub country, and he would certainly support any 
proposal to secure a bonus for a machine which was likely to help in the 
solution of the shoot difficulty. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Chairman Advisory Board) said he was satisfied 
there was room for such a machine, and he would give his entire sup¬ 
port to the movement. 

QUESTIONS. 

Professor Perkins answered a number of questions put to him by the 
delegates present. 

In regard to the education of lads in farm operations, Professor 
Perkins said that the Government farms, wlierever circumstances per¬ 
mitted, accepted, a limited number of youths with the idea of teaching 
them the rudiments of farming. 

Experimental Plots .—In regard to the selection of land for experi- 
mental purposes, the endeavor of the Department was to solve any 
probleins which were brought under the notice of its officers. For this 
purpose the lapd selected might be good or possibly poor land. 

Take-all was not influenced by the quantity of superphosphate 
applied to land. 
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ToiKlressing -of Cro'ps, —Any fertiliser used for this purpose required 
to be Auuy soluble in water. Superphosphate was not suitable, and if a 
sufficient (Quantity were sown with the seed there was no necessity for 
subsequent applications. Nitrate of soda and sulphate of aninionia 
were suitable fertilisers for the purpose, but he was doubtful whether 
they would be required on their country. 

Harrowing afier Bolling .—For a wheat crop , this M'as to be rcconi" 
mended. 

Crop to follow Barley .—The Professor recommended leaving the 
ground out for grazing after a barley crop, as good feed alway^s sj>ruug 
ui) ill barley stubble. If cropping was desired, a leguminous crop, such 
as peas, should he sown. Japanese millet should be sown at the rate of 
a couple of pounds of seed to the acre. The se^d should be mixed with 
boiiediist, |ewt. to the acre. 

Farmyard Manure for Fruit Fresh farmyardinanure should 

not be used. 'Well-rotted manure sometimes caused the development 
of a root fungus. 

Lucerne Growing .—Where lucerne would grow tolerably well, it was 
good practice to sow it in a portion of the hay crop, say 20! .acrcjs. 
With the assistance of summer rains this would provide good feed. 
About 61bs. to the acre should be broadcasted and rolled in. 

WHEAT IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Chairniaii of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) 
delivered a paper on ^'W'heat Improvement.^^ He said— 

AaRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

The first era in a new country's development is pastoral; as im¬ 
provements are efliected and small areas with water conservatipn be¬ 
come practicable, the plough comes into use. And no crop is more 
largely cultivated throughout the British Empire among white people 
than wheat. Australian development has been in line with this 
policy. The pastoral development has been succeeded by that of the 
agricnltitral Wheat constitutes 60 per cent, of our Australian crops, 
for ho crop is better adapted to cliniatic and other conditions, such 
as thill population, than wheat; nor is much skill required in the pro¬ 
duction of an average crop, given favorable weather conditions; but 
the highest skill, ability, and intelligence is called into play to obtain 
maximum crops. 

Wheat. " . 

Our wheat has probably been developed from a graimbearing grass 
found in Palestine. The variety most commonly cultivated in Aus¬ 
tralia— Triticum Sativum Viulgar^-4$ in itself almost a perrect 
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food, and hence the crop becomes the most important iood production 
for the white races of the world. In the hotter, drier districts in the 
north of Africa another variety of the wheat plant, the Durum 
wheats, is grown. These are better drought resisters, are rich in 
gluten, but poor in starch, with a sweet straw, making them valuable 
as hay wheats. The Avheats of Western Canada, in the United States, 
make a large loaf; those of Oregon, England, and Australia yield the 
whitest flour; a mixture between Western Canada or Manitoban and 
English wheats make sweetest bread. Australian wheats are valued 
for the excellent color of their flour, and hence are used for blending 
with the stronger European varieties, the flour from which requires 
leaching in order to produce a good white loaf. Our wheats, how¬ 
ever, are weak in strength, but improvements in milling appliances 
have induced the English millers to leave to the growers the question 
of varieties best suited to their conditions. For us this means a 
straight grade wheat—that is, one which alone will produce an excel¬ 
lent loaf of bread. 

Improvement in Wheat. 

While animals have been improved by breeding for some 2,000 
years, the improvement'in plants, and in wheats particularly, is only 
of comparatively recent date. In animals improvement has pi'oduced 
Shorthorn and Jersey cattle, the ‘draught and trotting horses, the 
Merino and English breeds of sheep, the White Leghorn and 
Orpington fowls, as typical examples known to all of us. Plants 
breed like animals, and the possibilities of improvement in varieties 
of wheat suited to various conditions, climate, and soil are as great as 
in the animal world. Hays, in America, has found the need to breed 
wheats for different parts of Minnesota, hence the probability that 
our different districts in South Australia may require different 
vaxueties to give the maximum returns; indeed, we have already 
found it so. Federation, the most' popular wheat in Australia 
to-day, appears to be unsuitable to our lighter mallee soils, where, 
however, such wheats as Kings, Gluyas, and Carmichael appear to 
give better results. 

Variation, 

All through nature there is an inherent tendency to vary. While 
an enormous majority may only vary in an infinitesimal degree from 
the mean of the lot, there will he a few that are distinctly better, and 
a few -inadonbtedly worse. Ilhis applies to wheat as to live stock. 
Tq maintain a high standard we need to eliminate the inferior; to 
improve the .standard we must select and breed from that strain or 
ekaracterii^fic wish to become .fixed apd permanent, hence the 
needier selection Af the best in raising, our seed'wheats,'" ! 
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While there are no two people exactly alike, so there are no two 
wheat plants exactly alike. It is not as easy as one rught imagine it 
to be to i^ick out of a paddock two wheat plants with e(|iial niinilxvr 
of heads,^apparently equally well growni in every particular; but if 
this is done, and on thrashing out the grain and cleaning it, we find 
the same number of grains to each plant, a closer exaniinatioii will 
almost certainly show a sliglit difference in color, size, shapes or 
appearance. 

Selection. 

This is the surest and most powerful means of improving wheat. 
In Canada the yield of the crop has ranged from 39 bushels to 46. 
France has gained much from sowung larger seed. Cobb, of New 
South Wales, after testing twenty-four varieties, was convinced of 
the advantage of grading and sowing the best seed. There are 
grading machines on the market, but while mass selection is .of 
advantage in the removal of cracked, broken, and immatured grains, 
also of weed seeds, and in this way avoids waste and helps towards a 
cleaner crop, yet purity of type in the crop will not thus be obtained. 
Little seems to have been done in the way of selection of wheat till a 
Scotch farmer, Shiereff, began this work in 1819, though Virgil, the 
Latin poet, born 70 B.C., said that unless the larger grains were 
selected the wheat would degenerate. Hallett, in 1857, from an ear 
of wheat 4§in. long, containing 47 grains, obtained in four years— 
that is, in 1861—a head Sfin. long, with 123 grains in the single ear 
and 52 ears on the plant. At Minnesota between 1895-98 a wheat— 
No. 169—gave an average of 28ibu8h., while the unselected parent 
stock yielded only 22-Jbush. per acre. In Victoria the Selected 
Federation has given over 43bush. per acre, compared with 34.| frbm 
the ordinary strain. Hallett in five years doubled the length of the 
head, increased the number of grains three times, and the tillering 
of the plant fivefold. DeVries has pointed out that we get mutations, 
as he calls them, which breed true; from a four or five-leafed clover 
he obtained a six or seven-leafed clover—^probably the only plant of 
that description ever known. 

Method op Selegtion, 

Behying in inind this tendency to variation or mutation in the 
wheat plapt, we shall find adopted by Hallett in 

1857 is a most effective and reliable one to adopt. That was the 
repeated selection, year after year, of seed grain taken from the best 
plant. Thus, the produce from one grain sown last year is again 
sown this year, and in this way a stock of pure selected wheat of that 
variety is obtained. Starting, with, say, a hundred grains selected 
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from the best plant we can find on the farm, we shall obtain from 
1-| to 21bs. of seed. This the next year should give about three- 
quarters of a bushel, which on nearly an acre the third year would 
give us enough to strip with the machine. It is well, however, to 
take two or three hundred grain lots the first year, each, of course, 
from a separate plant, to insure our getting the desired strain or 
quality. 

There are several points to be considered. While the miller and 
the baker aim at color, gluten, and strength in the fiour, the farmer 
requires a prolific rust-resistant, drought-resistant, reliable wheat to 
yield. It should be the aim of the grower of seed wheat to suit 
miller, baker, and farmer. He should select with regard to: (1) 
Suitability to the district; (2) yielding capacity; (3) retention of 
grain, yet not too tough to thrash; (4) freedom from disease; (5) 
resistance to drought; (6) quality of grain; (7) early maturity in 
drier districts; (8) stiff straw to carry the crop; (9) resistance to 
smut. One here and there doing this work will have an influence, 
but if the work of selection were carried out by a great many farmers 
over the State, the improvement would be marked, for an increase 
by selection of but one grain per head through the crop would mean 
an increase of half a million bushels per year over South Australia, 
in value about £100,000. Hallett increased from 47 grains to 123 
grains. 

Results iisr South Austbalia. 

Most of our best wheats grown in South Australia have been 
selected from conspicuous plants in the crops, such as DaiT’s 
Imperial, MarshalPs No. 3, Gluyas, Carmichaers Eclipse, King^s 
Early, Viking, Petatz Surprise, College Eclipse, Leak’s Rustproof, 
Baroota Wonder, Steinwedel, and CorrelPs Le Huguenot. Many of 
those were selected in localities similar to yours here. 

Work in Other Countries. 

In United States of America, Minnesota improved the yield one- 
third bushel per acre. In Canada W. Saunders has produced 
Stanley Preston and Marquis Bishop. In England, Biffin has aimed 
towards yield and high flour strength combined with resistance to 
yellow rust. In Sweden the Grain Society of Svalof has fifteen 
trained specialists; with the help of a Government grant they have 
been able to send out large quantities. of pure seed. In Germany 
there are sixty-four breeders of wheat, forty-six of barley, and fifty- 
three of oats. In India the Howards Puca are doing most excellent 
work in improving the Muzaffarnagar wheat, and in breeding othet* 
wheats of high strength and improved yield. In Australia the late 
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W. Farrer has added millions sterling to the valne of Australian 
wheat crops. Dr. Cherry claimed that in 1909 alone £250,000 had 
been added to the Victorian crop as the result of Farrer’s work. G. 
Ij, Sutton in Western Australia, Hugh Pye at Dookie, Victoria, J. T. 
Pridhani at Cowra, New South Wales, as well as ouiGocal (iepartinioital 
officers, are all doing good work. 

PrxVCtical Method op Selection. 

My plan has been -k) drill in one hundred grains in drills 21in. 
apart, each lot occupying exactly the same area of ground. The 
grains are placed in by hand about SJin. apart, and then lightly 
covered by a rake. In this way every plant in a row can easily be 
seen, and the best plant selected. Bach plot is carefully harvested, 
and except the hundred grains from the best plant, which, is reseiwed 
for the stud plot the following season, the balance is sown throngh 
the ordinary drill out of the paddock, the adjoining hole on either 
side being left empty. ^ 

Mr. Coleman said the object of his address was to encourage the 
young farmers to take an interest in experimental work, and perhaps 
produce varieties of wheat Vhich would be of value, not only to the 
district, but also to the State. 

Mr. Coleman answered a number of questions put to him by mem¬ 
bers of his audience. __ 

* CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. F. McMillan (Bookpurnong East Branch) read a paper on this 
subject. A well organised system of commercial co-operation, he 
said, w^uld possibly be of value to those participating, but it would 
be necessary to protect the interests of those who did not belong to 
the body. Co-operation opened the way for the settler in scrub lands 
to overcome financial burdens which otherwise might become very 
heavy. ^ As an illustration, he mentioned the case of one settler who 
gave his services for a period to a neighbor in return for the use of 
portion of the latter^ plant Co-operation of this nature could, 
under favorable circumstances, be made mutually profitable. As a 
general rule, two or three settlers living handy to one another would 
each make h periddieal trip to the nearest township for storh^,^^^^ to 
etc, % little arrangement, by which each in turn secured 
fiuirements of the others, might effect a considerable saying in time, 
and work on the horses. 

The suggestion that Branches of the Bureau should eo-operate in. 
the purchase of machinery^ super., would effect a saving in 
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agents’ comiixissioii, but this without allowing the Secretary any re¬ 
compense for his work. The idea of a collective guarantee being 
given by the Branch for goods purchased might be practicable in 
older settled districts, but in newly-developed areas this was question¬ 
able. In his opinion the need for co-operation lay, not in purchasing 
of supplies, but in the marketing of produce. He advocated the 
pooling of the Australian wheat production, the earmarking of u cer¬ 
tain portion for the Australian market at a fair price, and the export 
of the surplus; this to be done under Government regulation. 

Mr. U. Norton (Geranium Branch) thought a reduction in the 
prices of implements and other requisites could be effected by co¬ 
operative effort. 

Mr. D. P. McCormack (Claypan Bore Branch), supported the 
principle of co-operative working of farms. Parmers in new districts 
often burdened themselves with an excessive number of implements. 
It should be remembered that any co-operative bureau system would 
entail considerable additional work for the Secretaries of Branches'! 

Mr. A. A. Fisher (Tatiara Branch), said that not only could co¬ 
operation effect a reduction in the prices of farmers’ requirements, 
but a financial institution could be established which would enable 
farmers to be, tided over times of stress. 

On the motion of Mr. P. McMillan (Bookpnrnong East), seconded 
by Mr. R. Upton (Coomandook)> the discussion was adjourned until 
the occasion of the Annual Congress in September. 

Mr. F. Norton (Geranium), proposed a vote of thanks, which was 
enthusiastically supported, to the Chairman, and delegates and do- 
ixartuiental officers who had delivered addresses. 

EXHIBITS. 

A inimber of specimens of wheats, grasses, fodder plants, and vege¬ 
tables were exhibited. Some of the wheat plants were over 2ft. in 
height, and the specimens generally testified to the high productive 
capacity of the districts represented. 
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Brancli, 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Page 

Ang. 

Sept. 


Page 

Aug. 

Sept. 


92 



Gladstone ...... .... 

0 



Angastou .......... 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

«• 

* 

21 

18 

Glencoe.. 

Glencope .. 

0 

0 

— 

, — 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

* 

— 

— 

Goode .. 

107 

26 

-22 

ArtlmrtotL.......... 

* 

— 

— 

Green Patch. 

III 

— 

— 

Balaklava.. 

t 

— 

— 

Gumeracha ...... ,. 

121 

24 

21 

Beaufort. 

100 

— 

— 

Halidon. 

113 

25 

22 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

96-100 

— 

—, 

Hartley. 

t 

26 

22 

Belalie JI?(orth . 


21 

18 

Hawker. 

0 

23 

20 

Betri ...... .. 

120 

25 

22 

Hilltown . 

97 

20 

17 

Blackwood ... 

121 

— 

— 

Hookina .. 

0 

24 

21 

BlTth. 


21 

18 

Inman Valley . 

121 

— 

— 

Bookpurnong East ,. 

120 

— 

10 

Ironbank .. 

♦ 

— 

— 

Booleroo Centre^ .... 

t 

13 

Julia.. 

101 

21 

— : 

Borrika ... . 

111 

I — 

— 

Kadlna . 

105 

13 

— 


4 

_ 

— 

Kalangadoo . 

123 

14 

11 

Brinkley ........., 

111 

21 

18 

Kanmantoo .. 

122 

21 

18 



20 

17 

Keith........ .. 

0 

28 

25 

Bute .. 

100 



Kingscote. 

0 

3 

7 

Bptler, 

Caltowie .......... 

105-10 

— 

— 

Kingston-on- Murray. 

0 

— 

— 

# 

21 

18 

Koonibha .. 

0 

19 

16 

Oanowie Belt 

96 

■ —: 

— 

Koppio ........ .... 

107 

— 

— 

Garrieton ... 

1 

19 

23 

KybyboHte .. 

122 

19 

16 

Carrow ... 

106-10 

26 

— 

Lameroo . 

120 

— 

'— 

Cherry Gardens- .... 

t 

24 

21 ■ 

Laura .. 

100 

— 

— 

Oiairdeld .... 

1 t 

— 

— 

Leighton . 

0 

■— 

— 

Clare.. 

101 

20 

17 

Longwood. 

122 

26 

22 

Clarendon. 

t 

23 

20 

Loxton 

0 

— 

—- 

Claypan Bore ...... 

112 

16 

— 

Lucindale 

0 

28 

— 

Colton . 

t 

28 

25 

I^ndoch .. 

104 

19 


Ooomandook -.,. - ^ ^, 

120 


_ 

MacGillivray . 

0 



Coomooroo ........ 

* 

— 

— 

Maitland 

105 

5 


Goonalpyn 

120 

—— 


MaUala.. 

102 

2 

6 

Ooonawarra ........ 

122 

— 

— 

Mangalo 

0 



Coorabie ^. 

106-10 

—— 

_ 

Mannum ...... .... 

0 

28 

27 

Cradock.. 

95 

_ 

— 

Mantung . 

114-20 



Crystal Brook ...... 

1 


_ 

Meadows .... 

122 

24 

21 

BaYenpoit •«• •..... • 

T* 

—— ' 

_ 

Meningie .......... 

0 

28 

26 

Dawson..,.,, 

> 

__ 

— 

Milang ...... 

t 

14 

11 

Denial Bay ........ 


__ 

_ 

Millicent .. 

0 

10 

14 

Dowlingviile .... .. 

t 

__ 

_ 

Miltalie .......... 

108 

21 

18 

Elbow,Hill ...... .. 

106 


_ 

Mindaxie ...... .... 

114 


16 

Forest Range ...... 

0 

19 

23 

Minlaton ... 

105 

19 


Forster 

0 

21 

18 

Mitchell . 

108 

28 

26 

Frances............ 

' 0 

20 

17 

Moxiarto South,,.,,. 

114 

21 

Freeling .......... 

, 0 

— 

;— 

Monteith .. 

0 


— 

Gawler River . 


' —1- 

-4- 

Moonta .. 

104 

— 


Georgetown . • 

96 

23 

20 

Moorlands,.. 

0 

.. 


Geraninm .,__ ,.,, 

112- 

28 

25 

Morchard .... 

93 

21 

18 
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Branch, 

Report 

on 

Page 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Morgan , 

* 

21 


Redhill ,,,, 

ii; 

24 ; 

. 21 

Morphett Vale 



_ 

Benin ark. 

117 20' 

Mount Barker. 


2d 

22 

Riverton . ., 

102-3 



Mount Bryan .. 

m 

21 

18 

Roberts and Verran., 

r08 



Mount Bryan East .. • 

t 

7 

4 

Saddleworth., 


20 

17 

Mount Compass .... 

122 

— 

— 

Salisbury., 

m 

3 


Mount Gambier .... 

123 

— 

— 

Salt Creek .,, 

109 



Mount Hope........ 

111 

6 

— 

Sandalwood ... 

sit 

28 

26 

Mount Pleasant .... 

122 

13 

10 

Sherlock . 

121 



Mount Bemarkable .. 

; 93 

26 

22 

Spalding. 

99 



Mundoora ...... .... 

# 

23 

20 

Stockport.,, 

t 



Murray Bridge. 

114 

— 

— 

Strathalhyn.^. 

t 



Mypolonga .. 

115 

— 

— 

Sutherlands___, 

« 

_ 

_ 

Myponga ..... 

# ; 

:— 1 

— 

Tarcowie ,. ........ 

94-5 

25 

22 

McNamara Bore .... 

t 

— 

— 

Tatiara. 

123 

7 

4 

Nantawarra.. 

■i- 

+ 

25 

22 

Tintinara. 




Naracoorte . 


14 

11 

Two Wells ... 




Narridy.. 

100 

— 

— 

IJraidlaand Summert’n 

t 

1 2 

6 

Narrung .. 


— 

— 

Waikerie. 

121 

27 

24 

Netherton. 



— 

Warcowie.. 

t 

18 


North Booborowie ., 


_ 

— 

Warrow..... 

m 



North Bundaleer .... 


_ 

— 

Watervale . 

104 



iNorthfield. 

* 

3 

7 

Wepowi© .. 


_ 


Orroroo. 

Parilla .. 

* 

116 

21 

19 

16 

Whyte-Tarcowie.... 
Wilkawatt. 

t 

+ 

— 

— 

Paiilla Well 

115-6 



Willowi© .. 

94 

13 

21 

Parrakie ! 

120 

7 

4 

Wilmington. 


25 

22 

Paskeville.... 


19 

16 

Wirrabara. 

95 

_ 

_ 

Penola ... 

m 

7 

4 

" Wirrega 

t 

— 

_ 

Penong. 

* 

14 

11 

Wollowa .. 

118 

19 

21 

Petina .. .,,, 

111 

21 

— 

Woodleigh . 




Pine Forest. 

t 

24 

21 

Woodsid© 


_ 


Pinnaroo .. 

116 

20 

— 

Wynarka ...... 

121 



Port Broughton .... 


20 

17 

Yabmana ......,.., 

109 

__ 

— 

Port Elliot .. 

122 

21 

18 

Tadnari© ... 

111 ” 

_ 

_ 

Port Germein ...... 

97-100 

14 

25 

Yallunda .... 

109 


___ 

Port Piri© . 

98 

21 

18 

Yeelanna 

no . 

_ 

_ 

Cluom 

93 

21 

18 

Yongala Vale 

100 

23 

■ 22 

Bamco .. ...... 

120 

— I 

— 

Yorketown .. 

104 

14 

— 


^ No report received during the month of July. f Formal report only received, 

t Held over until next month. 



ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 

August 11th and September 8th, 1915. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should he a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by H. J. Finn is. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average annual rainfall, 11.82in.). 

June 22ud.—Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Blacksmith’s Shop on the Pahm. —Mr. Crisp read a paper on this subject. 
He said that a blacksmith’s shop was practically a necessity on the farm. In 
erecting the shop plenty of room should be allowed for the bellows, forge, &e., and 
he suggested as a suitable size a room 14ft. by ISft. by 9ft. or 10ft. high. It could 
be made of cheap material and proper provision should be made for lighting and 
ventilation. A forge and anvil were indispensable. The improved style of forge 
and blowers combined was cheaper and better than the old style, and took up much 
less room. Tongs of various sizes, cold chisels, a drilling machine, and a set of 
taps and dies should also be available. For carpentering work, a saw, one or two 
planes, chisels, hammer and mallet, screws and nails of various sizes should be 
provided. Bolts of various sizes should also be kept on hand. Shelves could 
be made from kerosine cases and tins, and would serve to accommodate the various 
tools, &e. With a little practice, a farmer would soon find that he could carry out 
quite a lot of useful work, and the expense incurred in establishing the shop would 
be amply justified. Discussion follow'ed, and several members said that they 
carried out their own repairs, and found that the practice effected a considerable 
saving of time and money. 


AMYTON (Average annual rainfall, 11.82in.). 

July 22nd.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

Fallowing. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. H. K. Gum said that the degree of 
success to be attained in wheatgrowing in their district depended on the quantity 
and quality of fallow land available for cropping. Fallowing in a year like the 
present was an entirely different matter from the operation of fallowing in a normal 
year. After such a prolonged drought the land was naturally much looser and 
free of weeds. In a wet year it was essential to plough early and to harrow and 
cultivate in the spring to kill the weeds, but in the present season mucli less culti¬ 
vation would suffice. The question as to whether the land should be cultivated or 
ploughed depended, to a great extent, on the nature of the soil. Under average 
conditions, however, ploughing was to be preferred. Land cultivated only was liable 
to drift in the hot weather, a contingency which they should endeavor to avoid. 
The operation of ploughing also assisted considerably in the freshening of the soil. 
The main object of fallowing was the conservation of moisture in the soil, and with 
this in view, fallowing operations should be commenced as early as possible. In 
order to enable this to be done, therefore, late seeding should be avoided if prac¬ 
ticable. Mr. W. Gum favored the use of the cultivator, as a greater area could 
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be worked with this implement. Mr. S. Thomas agreed. Messrs. Ward, 'Crisp, 
i.nd O’Donohue favored the use of the plough; their experience was that a 6ft. 
cultivator required the same number of horses as a five-furrow plough; and the 
work done by the former was not as good. Mr. G. K. Gum favored faliowdiig to a 
depth of Sin. 


MORGHARD (Average annual rainfall, lliii. to 12in.). 

June 26th.—Present: eight members. 

Sheep on the Parm. —In a paper under this heading, Mr. Geo. Gregory said it 
was to the advantage of every farmer to keep sheep, especially in this district, 
where wheatgrowing was uncertain, and dairying was unsatisfactory. Lower 
Northern farmers were turning their attention to hand feeding sheep to tide them 
over the dry period usually experienced during the autumn; thus there wms a lessen¬ 
ing of the tendency to glut the market. In his opinion, sheep would be found 
much more profitable than cattle, and there was less labor involved. There was 
not only the return from the fats and lambs, but also from the fleece. The wudter 
of the paper then referred to hand feeding tests which had been carried out by the 
Wool Instructor (Mr. H. Jackson). Mr. Eiechstien said that the droppings from 
the sheep considerably improved the land; and these animals were excellent for 
cleaning up weeds. Early fodder should bo sown to provide feed for them. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. G. Kupke) agreed. Two pounds headed straw chaff 
and lib. oats per day would keep a ewe or wmther in good condition; 3-^lbs. hay 
chaff, and iphs. cocky chaff, mixed, would keep store sheep in good order. Mr. 
McOallum had ];)raetised hand feeding in late aiitimm and early winter wdth satis¬ 
factory results. 


MOUNT REMARKABLE (Average annual rainfall, 23.04in.). 

July 5th.—Present: 13 members. 

Co-operation. —This subject was introduced and discussed. Mr. N. S. Giles 
thought that the proposal to co-operate was a good one. Under present circum¬ 
stances, a good portion of the price paid for an implement represented the cost 
of agency and commission. The purchase of superphosphate and binder twine 
could be effected direct from the vendors. The only difficxxlty would be the extra 
work which would devolve upon the Secretary. Mr. McIntosh said that under the 
present system the producers, in their purchases, assisted others, who, in their 
turn helped them in the marketing of their produce. Mr. Challinger said the 
present extensive credit system could not be continued under co-operative effort, 
which would demand cash from everyone. Other views were put forward regard¬ 
ing the necessity for large amount of capital to enable the concern to carry large 
stocks, and also regarding the management, and distribution of dividends. A 
motion was carried that steps should be taken to secure the use of an area of land 
foi’ the purposes of a show and pleasure ground. Mr. T. W. Willington exhibited 
a quantity of berseem nearly ISin, high, that had been sown towards the end of 
April. The sample indicated that this fodder could he successfully grown in the 
northern districts, provided it was sown early. 


QUORN (Average annual rainfall, 13.78in.). 

June 26th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Conservation of Fodder. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. A. F. Noll referred 
to the losses of stock which might have been obviated had farmers carried reserves 
of cocky chaff and straw. He suggested the building of an extra stack of hay, pre¬ 
ferably of wild oats, or wheat cut on the green side, during seasons of plenty, 
It was a good plan to cut with the binder, and stook until after harvest, portion of 
the crop. This could be put through the header or thresher, the straw being set 
aside for fodder. Chaff carriers should be fitted to harvesters; and a goofl stand 
of straw should be cut with the binder as soon as possible after it had been stripped. 
Crops likely to yield shrivelled grain would be more profitable if cut for hay. 
Sorghum and other summer crops often proved a success. Autumn catch crops 
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i^vere dependent on eariy rain. The Chairman (Mr. E. Thompson) read extracts 
from a paper on ‘‘Farmers^ Lucerne Plots,by the Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. 
McIntosh). Mr. Cook said that chopped-up lucerne mixed with pollard was an 
excellent food for fowls. Lucerne plots should be kept clear of weeds, and the 
plants should be cut off close to the ground. 


TAECOWIB (Average annual rainfall, about IS-Mn.). 

Laying out op a Farm Homestead. —Mr. H. Edwards read a j)aper on this sub¬ 
ject at the February meeting. He said that one of the most important matters 
was a good water supply. If water could be secured within 100ft. of the surface 
he would recommend the sinking of a well, but if not, then he tliought it was less 
expensive to resort to boring operations. The house should be located as nearly 
as possible to the centre of the holding, and on high ground. It should be built in 
such a manner that it could be added to at any later time. Stables and outbuild¬ 
ings should, if jiraeticable, be built of stone, and be situated' at the back of the 
house, and not too close to the latter. The stable.s, the open side of which should 
face the north, should provide anijile protection from cold and rain. He favored 
a gabled roof of galvanised iron lined with straw. The lining of straw would assist 
in keeping the stable cool in summer time. The stackyard should be behind the 
stable, and a 5ft. or 6ft. stone wall around it would afford some protection against 
fire, and would prevent the entrance of any stock. The chaff'house and engine room 
could be built against the back wall of the stables, and if a connecting door were 
provided, it would facilitate the handling of feed for the horses. He suggested 
that the barn should be built of stone, and have a galvanized iron roof. The 
implement shed could be erected on either side of the barn, and should be pro¬ 
vided with large doors so that it could be closed right up. A separate building 
should be provided for milking cows, and the poultry yards should be erected at a 
considerable distance from the other outbuildings, to prevent the fowls causing 
trouble in the barns and stables. Waste from the haystack and chaff shed should 
be carted away and fed to the poultry in their yards. The garden could be planted 
in such a way as to act as a screen between the house and outbuildings, and at tlie 
same time provide wind-breaks and shade for the stock. 

Go-or;^ation,—A t the March meeting Mr. A. Dempster contributed a paper on 
this subject. He urged co-operation as the means of protecting the producers^ in¬ 
terests. The co-operative system should be established on a sound basis, and should 
receive the unqualified support of all members of the farming community. It was 
only by this means that they could hope to achieve the success and reap the benefits 
to which they were entitled. Many co-operative societies existed in England, 
Wales, and Scotland j in Ireland there wei*e 300 odd co-operative creameries, 150 
agricultural societies, and others existed for the fostering of the poultry and other 
industries. In Australasia progress was being made in this direction. Ho also 
suggested local co-operation for the purpose of purchasing veterinary appliaii<:?ns 
and drugs for the mutual benefit of farmers in any particular district. 


WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, ll.OOin.). 

June 22nd.“-Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Fallowing, 1915.—Mr. S. G-. McCallum read a paper on this topic. The first 
espntial this year, he said, was to provide feed for their horses, and to do that it 
might be necessary to turn them on to the wheat crops. He would not plough 
land which promised to provide feed .for stock, but all land likely to drift should be 
ploughed without delay. If this were neglected the drifting would prevent the growth 
of feed. As there was little growth upon their laud, deep cultivation was un¬ 
necessary, Owing to the fact that large areas had been sovm this season, they 
woiffd have smaller areas for fallow, and it would therefore be wise to cut a con¬ 
siderable quantity of hay as early as possible, and endeavor to have the ground 
ploughed up before harvest, Mr. W. P. Foulis also read a paper on the same 

taken tlierefrom:—“The problem of how to do our 
Mowing this se^on is one that is not easily solved, owing to the scareitv and 
There are two very important reasons why wo should en¬ 
deavor to faUow as latge an area as possible. The first is that it is our duty to 
our country to prepare as much land for cropping as it is in our poirto dj M 
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in this great war crisis our country requires every grain of -wheat we can produce, 
and the man who does not put forth every effort to this end should not remain out 
of the firing line. The second reason is that it is a duty to our neighbors and our¬ 
selves to do all that we can to lessen the drift. All will agree that the only means 
by which this can be done is to fallow or cultivate the large bare areas that are 
now in our district. How to economically till our soil at this season is to me an 
unanswerable question, all I can do is to bring before you my ideas as to the most 
economical means. Our lands are in various conditions, but for all I would advise 
shallow working, as it will require less strength to cultivate a given area and less 
working to firm the seed bed. The loose soil can be worked with the spring tooth 
cultivator, with narrow shares. With four horses this will do from 10 to 12 acres 
per day. If each horse is given 351bs. of chaff at £12 per ton, the cost of cultivat¬ 
ing will be Is. 6d. per acre for horse feed. Or, if fed according to the daily ration 
set forth by Professor Perkins, it could be done for very little over Is. per acre. 
If five horses are used a larger area can be gone over, no difference being made in 
the cost per acre. The firmer soil which has not been cultivated during the last 
three years but which is not in any way hard can be worked with an ordinary culti¬ 
vator, skimmer, or ordinary plough. A cultivator worked by seven horses should 
do from 10 to 12 acres per day at a cost in feed of about 2s. 3d. per acre, if feed on 
chaff alone; if on a mixed ration, Is. lid. A skim plough could be worked for 
about the same cost per acre. In firmer soils, a three-furrow plough, worked by 
four horses, should do an acre per horse, at a cost of 3s. to 3s. 9d. per acre, ac¬ 
cording to the mode of feeding adopted. Thus a five-furrow worked by six horses, 
would do 6 2-3 acres, a six-furrow by seven horses eight acres, all at a slightly lower 
cost per acre. Owing to the prevalence of drift, it is advisable to leave an uneven 
surface. Disc implements should not be used, and I prefer the sulky cultivator to 
the harrow for the last working before summer. The allowance per horse I have 
advocated (351bs. of hay chaff) is the quantity I have been giving mine during 
seeding, and I am confident that the areas mentioned can be done on this allow¬ 
ance. The rations quoted as recommended by the .Director of Agriculture are aS 
follows:—141bs. of hay chaff, Slbs. oats and 51bs. bran; or 73bs- hay chaff, lOlbs. 
straw (good cereal), 71bs. barley and Slbs. bran. I do not think we can expect 
any green feed until the spring, unless the horses are put on the wheat. It per¬ 
haps would be advisable to do this. My estimated cost per acre is for feed only 
during actual working time, no allowance is made for loss of time or wages. I 
have tried to procure information as to-what the cost would be if done by a traction 
engine, but have not been able to obtain any reliable data.’' 


CAREIETON, July 22nd.— Deep v. Shalijow Cultivation. —Mr. Bock initiated 
a discussion on this subject. The Chairman (Mr. W. 0. Brown) said the practice 
which should be followed depended entirely on the nature of the soil. Shaliow soil 
with rubhly subsoil should receive shallow cultivation, and deep, hard soil required 
deep working. The election of officers afterwards took place. 

ORADOCK, June 26tli.— Co-operation. —This subject was 'introduced and dis¬ 
cussed by members, who supported the proposal for the co-operative purchase of 
implements and fertilisers. 

TARCOWIE, June 23rd.— ^Annual Meeting. —The annual election of officers 
took place, and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J, Burgess) presented the report 
for the year. After an address by the Chairman, a musical programme was pro¬ 
ceeded with, followed by a supper and dance. Members' of neighboring Branches 
were present. 

WIRRABARA, June 24th.— ^Homestead Meeting. —The meeting was held at 
the homestead of Mr. Josiah Hollitt, and an opportunity was taken of making an 
inspection of the farm. An instructive time was spent. Some fine fodder crops, 
grown with the aid of irrigation, were seen. Messrs. H. H. and J. Jericho gave a 
practical demonstration of the use of explosives for preparing ground for fruit 
trees. 

WIRE ABABA, June '26th.— Homestead Meeting, —This meeting was held at 
the homestead of Mr, J, Hollitt. An inspection of the farm was made, apd good 
crops of forage grasses and cereals were seen. Later, an extract from the Journal 
was read by Mr. P, J. Curnow; this was followed by discussion. 
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MIDDLE'NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEBTALOO VALLEY (Average animal rainfall, ISin. to 19in.). 

July 22nd.—Present: six members. 

Tomato Culture. —Mr. J. Burton rea<l a jiaper on this subject. He said the 
most important matter in the growing of tomatoes was the prepa,ration of a- hot 
bed. This was generally composed of fresh stable manure heaped up severat feet 
high and a few feet wider than the frame which it was intended to use a.s a shelter 
for the plants. The manure should be firmly trampled down and damped if neces¬ 
sary. The manure should be covered with a few inches of soil, and the frame should 
then be placed on the bed. After a few days the seed should be sown in rows about 
3in. apart. When the plants appeared, the cover of the frame should be lifted on 
sunny days. Being strong feeding plants, tomatoes could only be grown to per¬ 
fection in rich soil, and unless the land was very good, manure should be used 
freely. The ground should be deeply worked, and well broken up, more especially 
when dealing with stiff, heavy soils. It was useless to sow or plant in the open 
ground until all risk from frost had passed. The time for transplanting, of course, 
varied to some extent according to locality and position. Tlie best way was to 
plant in row's 4ft. apart, leaving about half that space between the plants in the 
line. It was also advisable to sut)port the plants to prevent the branches from 
lying on the ground. They required a constant sup})ly of moisture in the soil, and 
suffered severely if the ground became thoroughly dry, therefore water should bo 
used freely in dry, hot weather. Though tomatoes were usually raised from seeds, 
yet they could be propagated by cuttings, wliich started freely in sand or light soil 
if placed in a frame or under glass. Plants raised from cuttings were generally 
more prolific than seedlings, and came into bearing sooner, but the fruit, as a rule, 
was much smaller. The ground should be kept free from weeds, and hoed to keep 
the soil open.^ It was best to plant early, medium, and late varieties sp that the 
supply of fruit should extend over a long period. Members considered it advisable 
to manure the ground heavily, and trellis the plants in order to keep the fruit off 
the ground.^ Some advised using superphosphate and potash with stable manure. 
It was advisable to grow tomatoes in fresh land each year. 


CANOWIE BELT (Average annual rainfall, 20.04in.). 

June 23rd.—Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

Farm Implements. —In a paper on this subject Mr. G. Kirk emphasizeil the 
necessity for keeping all farm implements and machinery in good working order. 
Worn mouldboards should be attended to before commencing ploughing, and all nuts 
on the plough should be properly tightened after being used for the first time. In 
order to have satisfactory work done, the cultivator shares should bo in good order. 
Harrow tines should be renewed when they were worn very short. The drill wjus a 
very important implement. Cai*e should be taken that neither seed nor fertiliser 
became damp, otherwise trouble would be experienced wuth the driving gear. A ttorn 
tion to the binder would make a great difference to the work which “it would ncu’- 
form. Discussion followed. In reply to a question by Mr. Carter, Mr. Kirk said 
V should be sown with sand in the latter part of August. The soil 

should be reduced to a fine tilth before the seed was distributed 


GEOEGETOWN (Average annual rainfall, 18.32in.). 

June 26th,—^Present: seven members. 

Pasture for Stock During DROUGHT.-Mr. J. Buchan read a paper setting out 
his experience in Gliding feed for stock during the recent drought. He said that 
wi h othCTS, he moved his stock to Hew South Wales, on sandy country east of Cock- 
burn. This country was densely timbered with mulga, and the feed was mainlv 
composed of flowers and creepers. The growth of that feed wa/vSy mqi'rtat 
ff^ country for about six weeks lie was tiiq/rised to 

find that the feed no longer existed. The stock was then moved to saltbush couxi™ 
ry, and after a fall of ram of 2m,, excellent feed was available. The feed in the 
saltbush country consisted of spear, wire, blue, and button grasses, and of tht e 
the button grass was the most palatable and beneficial to stocL Bpear gnL also 
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provided good feed. Tiie death rate amongst stock which was travelled to this 
country, was very high, Tlie causes of this were—travelling too many cattle in one 
niobj. lack of labor; insufficient knowledge of country travelled; scouring of 
cattle caused by bad water, and changes of feed; travelling in too long stages; 
long distances between feed and water, and the fact that many cattle were 
too weak to travel at the commencement of the journey. His experience had con¬ 
vinced him that the saltbush country was the best to provide feed for stock under 
such cdrciimstances as existed during the recent drought, and the knowledge ac- 
quii-ed might prove of considerable value should similar conditions recur in the 
future. 


HILLTOWN. 

June 18th.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. ' 

Fallowing. —Mr. R. E. Dinham read a paper on this subject. He said that 
fallowing should be commenced as soon as possible after seeding was completed. 
The land would then be in a condition to absorb and retain all the winter rains. 
Land should be ploughed carefully and to an even depth, in order to produce an 
even crop. In their district, land should generally be ploughed to a depth of 
Sin. or 4in., but the lighter soils should not be ploughed quite so deeply. It 
should be harrowed as soon as possible after ploughing; it would then be in 
better condition for the conservation of moisture. Subsequent cultivation should 
be of a shallow nature. In discussing the paper, Mr. C. Kostera said deeper 
ploughing would be advisable in a wet season. • Other members thought the depth 
recommended was sufficient. Varied opinions were expressed regarding the merits 
of steel and cast shares for ploughing. 


PORT GERMEIN (Average annual rainfall, 12.84in.). 

July 10th.—Present 12 members. 

The Hydatid. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Jas Stewart), by means of diagrams, 
explained the life history of the hydatid, and read the following paper on the 
subject Every member of the animal kingdom, from man down to the simplest 
living creature, is liable to be infested by parasites. They may live on the 
surface of the body, as, for example, the tick on the fowl or the flea bn the dog; 
or the parasite may live as a worm in the internal organs of the larger animal. 
The larger is called the host, because it entertains, howmver unwillingy, its tiny 
guests. Of internal parasites, there is a large class known as tapeworms. They 
are of great interest to us, because, unfortunately, the tapeworm sometimes 
makes man its unwilling host. Further, they are of interest because they have 
the peculiarity of passing part of their life in one animal and part in another. 
The parasite known as the hydatid passes the tapeworm period in the body of 
a dog or dingo, the bladder or globe period is lived in the body of a man, or 
monkey, sheep, kangaroo, and other animals. It even passes this globe period 
in the peacock and some other birds. The length of the tapeworm is remark¬ 
able; up to 40ft. is sometimes recorded. This is made up of numbers of parts 
or segments, united by joints. But the hydatid tapew^orm is only l-5th of an 
inch in length, and is made up of four parts, a head, and three segments. The 
hydatid is found in several parts of the world, but is most abundant in Southern 
Australia and Iceland, both alike in having many sheep and dogs. Many of the 
dogs in South Australia are infested with three kinds of tapeworms, of which 
the hydatid tapeworm is by far the smallest. It lives in the upper portion of 
the dog's intestine, a little below the stomach. The head of the tapeworm is 
provided with 30 or 40 hooks, arranged, in two rows. Below these are four 
suckers. Joined end to end and connected to the head are two small 
segments, and then comes a longer and broader segment, which is filled with 
hundreds of tiny eggs. When the eggs are ripe, the last segment is broken off 
and passes out of the dog, another segment growing in. its place, reproducing 
eggs; so the tapeworm goes on living and easting off bags of eggs. ^ These eggs 
are not easily deprived of life, and as the dog moves over a wide area of 
country, they are widely scattered. They can easily get into the food, and 
especially the water, consumed by man and animals. For instance, the eggs 
can get into a dam', and so infect a whole fiock of sheep. In the South-East, 
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where hydatids are very common, the tapeworm eggs find their way into many 
swamps, and so gain hosts in the numerous sheep that drink from the swamps. 
When the eggs of the tapewmim enter the sheep^s or even man's body, the 
covering or shell is soon digested and sets free a tiny, lively, round creature 
with six hooks on it. By means of these hooks the little creature can burrow 
very rapidly into the walls of the stomach. It soon gets through them, and 
enters an artery or some other blood-vessel, moving along until the walls of the 
pipe narrow so mnch that it cannot get any farther. It has now reached 
one of the organs of the body, such as tne liver, or the lungs or heart j any part 
of the body will do for its home. It now settles down for its lifers work. 
Birst it drops its six hooks, as they are of no further use; then inside of it a 
hollow forms, and gradually fills with a watery fiuid, so that it becomes like a 
tiny bladder filled wdth water. This grows to the sizie of a grape, then it may 
increase to tkeisize of an orange or even a football. It pushes aside the living 
tissue of the body to make room for its increased size. While the ball is thus 
growing many changes are taking place in it. Buds form on its inner surface, 
they become hollow and filled with fluid; then they break off from the side to 
which they are attached and float about in the fluid of the big ball. 8o the 
growth goes on, globes forming within globes. But there are other changes 
which we must carefully consider. The heads of the tapewmrms are being 
formed in thousands. When ready they drop off and float about in the fluid. 
If you( hold up a globe which you might find in the liver of a sheep you will 
see in it little specks like grains of sand. These move as you turn the globe. 
They are the heads of the future tapeworms. As long as the sheep are alive 
these heads are prisoners, but as soon as the animal is killed they are liberated. 
A dog eats the liver, and they fix themselves in hundreds to the dog ^s intestines, 
and in 30 or 40 days are tapeworms. Thus we have traced the life history of 
the parasite. Now, what can we do to prevent the ravages of hydatids among 
human beings or animals? 1. Never drink water from holes or dams 
frequented by dogs unless the water is boiled. 2. It is safer also to boil water 
from underground tanks. 3. All vegetables which are eaten raw should be 
thoroughly cleaned with water which has been boiled. 4. Watercress is 
esp'dcially dangerous unless such precautions are taken. 5. Bogs should not be 
allowed to lick children. There is no doubt that hydatid disease has become 
less common in our North since the large reservoirs were formed to supply pure 
water to both people and stock, but there are still too many eases, particularly 
in the South-Bast. The host may eventually die from the hydatid globes 
pressing upon and so injuring some vital organ of the body, or by the globes 
bursting and pouring their contents into vital channels of the body. Sometimes, 
however, the hydatid globe dies, and then shrinks and becomes calcified, that is, 
changed into a stony condition in the shape of lime; so that many people have 
had hydatids without being much the worse or being the wiser for their 
experience. ^ ^ • 


POET PIBIB (Average annual i^ainfall, 13.21iu.). 

June 26th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Co-operation. —^After reading the annual report the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. M. 
Lawrie), introduced this subject for discussion. Mr. J. Greig said, althongh he 
was a firm supporter of co-operation, he did not think the scheme outlined by the 
Clare Branch would be a workable one. Bureau members would not be willing to 
sign guarantees as suggested. Messrs. McEwin, Kirchner, Eagle, Martin, Welch, 
Lines, and Johns also spoke, and a resolution was passed, that the Branch dis- 
approved of the inauguration of a co-operative system in connection with the 
Bureau. 


POET PIBIB (Average annual rainfall, 13.21in.). 

July 24th.—Present: II members and one visitor. 

Sidelines por, pis Paemee. —In a paper on this subject, the Hoii. Secretary 
(Mr* A. M. Lawrie) said farmers should give attention to everything that the 
soil was capable of producing. Whilst the production of eggs, butter, grapes,' 
and feeding of pigs, &c., involved Constant labor, these could be xhade to double 
the income^ that would be secured from #heatgrowing only. Vines would be 
found to yield a splendid return in suitable localities, and they required most 
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attention wlieii the labor was needed in connection with other activities. 
Sheep should be kept, if only to provide rations and keep down the weeds 
on the fallow. Even if it were necessary to resort to handfeeding at times, 
this class of stock should prove profitable. If in good seasons threshed straw 
and cavings were carefully conserved, these could be profitably fed to the 
sheep. If irrigation were practised in this district, green feed could be pro¬ 
duced all through the year. One or more of the lines mentioned could be 
profitably adopted on most farms. Mr, A. L. McEwin had found it profitable 
to kill his own mutton; cows, pigs, and poultry were also profitable for the 
farmer. Mr. W. Martin agreed, and urged the necessity for careful atten¬ 
tion to any side lines. Messrs. J. Greig and Welch also supported this 
opinion. Mr. E. Jose'thought it more profitable to kill calves and feed the 
milk from the cows to pigs; but other members advised the rearing of all 
calves, on account of the high prices ruling for stock. Mr. Munday had had 
good returns from poultry before the advent of the fox pest. Sheep should be 
always kept on the farm. 


SPAEDING (Average annual rainfall, 20.25in.). 

June 26th.—^Present: eight members. 

Sheep on the Farm. —Mr. D. A. Campbell read a paper on this subject. He 
said that with the promise of good seasons ahead it was the duty of every farmer 
to do his utmost by breeding to replace the enormous loss of stock caused by the 
drought. Horses, cattle, and sheep had died in such numbers that it would take 
years to replace them. Flocks especially had suffered, more particularly as a re¬ 
sult of the three successive unfavorable lambing seasons. The most profitable 
sheep to breed in their district was the Merino, on account of its ability to with¬ 
stand severe weather conditions. The English breeds were more adapted to the 
southern and moister districts. To a farmer commencing to breed a flock he re¬ 
commended the purchase of some well-known flock ewes, aged for preference, a num-’ 
ber of which came into the market off shears in ordinary seasons. If these ewes 
had passed the elassers for several seasons, then they would prove a good founda¬ 
tion for a beginner to start with. On no account should two-tooth ewes be pur¬ 
chased, unless they had been inspected in the wool. A. good ram should be se¬ 
cured, preferably from the same fioekmaster. Many reliable breeders also allowed 
rams out on hire each season. The best time for mating was about the middle of 
November, allowing the ram two months. This would secure an April-May lambing. 
From 50 to 70 ewes could be allowed for each ram. The rams and ewes should 
not be too fat, and it was advisable to yard them every night for a week or more. 
Ewes might be mated when one and a half years old, but a ram should not be 
used until it reached the age of two and a half years. All ewes with blind teats 
should be set aside for killing. Plenty of good water should be provided for 
sheej) during the summer. May and June were critical months with breeding ewes, 
even in normal seasons. This was the period when handfeeding would be profit¬ 
able. Lambs should be marked when from six weeks to two months old. The 
operation was more painful than if done when younger, but the wether lambs after¬ 
wards had a better apiDearance, with decided Jhorns. Sufficient tail to cover the 
unwoolled portions of both sexes should be left. He favored the searing iron for 
tailing. A shield should be used to protect the delicate parts of the body from 
the heat of the iron. With this method there was no loss of blood. If a knife 
was used it should be disinfected with a strong solution of permanganate of potas¬ 
sium immediately before using; on no account should lanibs be marked in a horse 
yard or where there was any' manure lying about. Ewes and all grown sheep 
should be carefully cleaned from the effects of scour as soon as noticed to avoid 
loss of condition. A change of paddocks was essential to the improvement of a 
flock, removal from a good paddock to an inferior one was an improvement; fail¬ 
ing this the sheep could be run on the roads a few times, and the paddocks would 
gain feed and sweeten while the sheep were out* Before shearing the least profit¬ 
able sheep should be rejected; the back was the most important portion of the 
fleece, and sheep showing a weakness there should be culled. A dry, harsh-woolled 
sheep was not suitable, nor, on the other hand, was an animal carrying a fleece con¬ 
taining too greasy wool. When selling part of a lamb flock all the robust animals 
should be retained. In this way the standard of breeding could be maintained. 
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TONGALA YALE (Average anuiial rainfall, 13in. to 
June 26tli.—Present: nine niembers. 

Cultivation, — Mr. C. Davies read a paper on this sabject. He said that cc^?‘ 
siflerable trouble was experienced in the enltivation of land with the V-type 
vatoxs, as they caused ridges in the soil. If it could not be cross-cultivated, tlu''''^' 
ridges made drilling operations difficult and unsatisfactory. Other types of c^'^" 
tivators also left a great deal to be desired; they left the ground in such a 
dition that tiie drills very often did not cause the seed to be covered. He reco’^'“ 
mended sowing the wheat to a depth of 2din. to Jin. Disc cultivators were 
most satisfactory; they left the ground in good condition, and did not requir-'" 
many replacements. Messrs. Battersby and Lloyde did not favor sowing whea^ 
deep as Jin. Mr. Jamieson considered the disc cultivator successful only under 4^5- 
conditions. 


BEAUFORT, June 24th.—On the occasion of Arbor Dayy the afternoon wms 
devoted to tree-planting. In the evening a lecture on afforestation, illustrated 
with lantern slides, wms delivered by Mr. H. H. Corbin, B.Sc. (Instructor in 
Forestry). 

BEETALOO YALLEY, June 21st.— Annual Meeting. —The lion. Secretary 
(Mr. P. Curtin) read the annual report, which show^ed that six meetings had l)een 
held during the preceding 12 months, and the average attendance of members liad 
been six. It was hoped that with the promise of a good season, a revival of inte¬ 
rest in Bureau work would take place. 

LAUEA, June 24th.— Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. J. Bose) 
read the annual report for the first year’s working of the Branch, wdiich showed 
that regular and instructive meetings had been held. The election of officers for 
the forthcoming year then took place. Messrs. H. J. Finnis (Assistant Secretary 
to the Advisory Board of Agriculture), and P. H. Suter (Government Dairy Ex- 
pert), afterwards addressed the meeting, the former on Bureau work, and the 
latter on the dairying industry. 

NABBiIDY, June 26th.— Co-operation. —A discussion on this subject was ini¬ 
tiated. It was said that the Branch had already resorted to the co-operative pur¬ 
chase of certain farm requirements, such as potatoes, sugar, &c. Members tliought, 
however, that existing institutions, with modifications if necessaiy, would meet the 
requirements of producers. 

PORT GERMEIN, June 12th.— Annual Meeting.— The annual election of 
officers took place. Mr. A. Oariniehael exhibited three samples of growing wlioati 
Gluyas variety, sown before the first rains with SOibs. super, 361bs, super per acre'’ 
and wthout super respectively. The first sample was by far the best of the three! 
Mr. Stone read an extract on ^ ^ The value of the drought. ’ ’ 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BUTE (Average annual rainfall, 15.42in.). 

June 23rd.—Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

extract from a publication on this subject, 
/ which recommended the planting of blue lupine for preventing sandy soil drifting. 
Messrs. A. Sehroeter, Buchanan, Paterson, Davies, and McCormack took part in the 
lengthy discussion wMeh followed the reading of the paper. Mr. Hall said that 
the timber in the district ‘should not be destroyed, as not only did it improve the 
aspect of the country, but it also bound the soil. It was resolved to suggest to 
the local district council that trees growing on the roads should not be destroyed. 
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CLAEE (Average annual rainfall, 21.30in.). 

June 25tli.—Present: nine members. 

Breeding and Feeding of Pigs. —A paper on tliis subject was read by Mr. F. J. 
Knappsteiii. He favored the pure Berkshire pig, or the Berkshire boar crossed 
with the Middle Yorkshire sow. Animals of this cross did well confined in pens, 
and were the easiest to keep fat. For breeding purposes the long-bodied sow, 
broad across the loins, should be selected, and it should come from a mother that 
produced large litters, but not from an old sow, especially if she had been served 
by the same boar too frequently. Each sow should produce two litters a year— 
eight pigs each time. At an average price of 123. 6d. a head when seven weeks 
old, these would bring in £10 per sow. If fattened, they should be ready for 
market at six months old, and weigh from ISOlbs. to 1601bs. They should then 
bring £3 a head. A sow which did not average eight pigs per litter should be 
fattened and sold. Pigs in the process of fattening should not be allowed too 
much exercise. The sties should be kept clean, and the pigs should not have too 
much feed at any one time; it was better to feed them three or four times a day. 
Peas and Cape barley w^ere very fattening. All grain should be crushed and soaked. 
Milk had great fattening qualities. Breeding sows should have plenty of exercise; 
a small paddock should be provided for them. They should not be too fat, be¬ 
cause when they farrowed they were very clumsy, and were apt to lie on the young 
ones. Sows, after farrowing, should not have long straw for bedding, as the little 
l)igs became tangled in it; short straw or oaten husks should be provided. The 
sties should not be allowed to become damp. When the little pigs were three weeks 
old they would be able to cat, and could have a small pen mth a trough in it, and 
connected by a small hole with the parents^ sty; a little crushed grain and milk 
could be fed to them. The sow would also benefit if the young ones were fed 
separately, and would not lose her condition. She might have her first litter when 
10 months old, but she should be fed well, or the pigs would be stunted. Breeding 
sows running outside the sties could be fed on whole grain strewn about the yard. 
Whole grain should not be fed in a trough unless it had been soaked fully three 
clays. Fruit, when fed to pigs, produced flesh quite equal to that produced by 
grain, and the bacon produced was very sweet. Discussion followed. 


JULIA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

July 26th.—Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Increasing the Production of the Land.—A paper, from which the following 
is taken, was read by Mr. J. Dunstan:—^'Is our land producing as much as it 
should when we consider how land values have risen during the last few years, is 
a question a good many of our men on the land have been asking themselves. To 
answer this question in some way is the object of this paper. Land that is now 
bringing £10 and over per acre, a few years ago was valued at £5 and under per 
acre, but it does not produce any more wheat now than when it was cheaper, really 
not as much; but more weeds and rubbish. It seems that the more continuously 
one crops land, especially with wheat, the w'orse the weeds become. I cannot see 
that land is worth the figure to wliich it has risen lately, to grow wheat alone on the 
fallow system. One crop in two years is not sufficient return for the expenditure. 
The most promising method of meeting the ease seems to me to be rotation of crops, 
Lc., instead of wheat following wheat, sow the stubble with barley or oats. Ex¬ 
periments have been conducted at Roseworthy College in sowing wheat stubble 
lands with barley and oats and some very good returns have been harvested. One 
of the worst drawbacks in this State to this practice is the market for barley and 
oats, which is very unsatisfactory from the growers’ point of view. It will pay 
the farmers to store these grains and feed to stock, poultry, and pigs, rather than 
to sacrifice them in the local markets when a glut is on. They provide a splendid 
stand-by in time of drought. Lucerne-growing seems to be the very backbone of 
dairying. We should feed lucerne in the summer, and save the dry feed such as 
cocky chaff and straw chaff mixed with some crushed barley, or oats (instead of 
selling it at lA 6d. per bushel, as we have done in the past) in the winter. Lucerne 
will grow on the fiats by the creeks in this district, but if one has a good' well or 
spring a patch of lucerne could be irrigated, and this should ensure a sufficiency 
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of butter. An acre or two of orchard should be on cveiy farm. Wind-falls and 
waste fruits can be fed to pigs along with the skim milk from the daiiy. I do not 
think sheep can be kept on the smaller farms, except for meat. The small farms 
always seem to have far too much stock on them without introducing sheep. ^ ^ 


MALLALA (Average annual rainfall, 16.88in.). 

July 5th.—Present: 16 members and one visitor. 

Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. E. Temby) read the annual re¬ 
port for the preceding 12 months. Nine meetings had been held during that 
period, and instructive papers were contributed at each. The average atteiulance 
of members and visitors per meeting was 20. 

Go-operation. —Mr. A. V. Nairn addressed the meeting on the question of co¬ 
operation applied to the insurance of stock, produce, &c. He thought insurance- 
companies were paid far too much for the risks they covered, and thought that a 
local co-operation could be formed with advantage. Members unanimously sup¬ 
ported the proposal, and it was decided to further discuss the matter at a later date. 


EIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

April 14th.—Present: 15 members and one visitor. 

Agriculture, Ancient and Modern. —In a paper under this heading Mr. J. 
Mclnerney, J.P., traced historically the development of agricultural practice. The 
importance of the improvement of machinery on agricultural methods was men¬ 
tioned, and the system of cultivation at present adopted, was referred to as fol¬ 
lows:—^‘‘On many farms the triennial principle is adopted j that is to say, one- 
third of the cultivable area of the farm is fallowed; one-third placed under crop; 
and a like proportion rested or grazed. Under this system the same land is cropped 
but once in three years. In other, and probably the majority of cases, the biennial 
system is in vogue, under which one-half of the land is cropped, and the remainder 
fallowed. The former system has advantages which are lacking in the latter; chief 
amongst them being the fact that there is less soil exhaustion—it retains its fer¬ 
tility in a larger measure, and consequently responds more readily to the use of fer¬ 
tilisers. Another feature of this principle is that a greater number of live stock, 
especially sheep, may be kept on the farm throughout the year, thus adding to the 
farmer^s income; probably, at least to the same extent as would be the case w^ere 
half the land cropped, and fewer sheep held. Another consideration is that the 
land is kept more free of weeds where sheep are depastured; and their action in 
treading over the soil gives to it a compactness which is beneficial. With this 
brief allusion to rotation, the method of tillage may be referred to. It is when 
fallowing begins that the first step is taken to prepare for the next season wheat 
crop. Fallowing is sometimes done in the autumn, but mone frequently during the 
winter months, which is, perhaps, the ideal season for this all-important work- com- 
meneing immediately after seeding operations are finished, and continuing until not 
later than the middle of August, when, under ordinary conditions, fallowing should 
be completed. During the spring months is the time that the real business of giv¬ 
ing to the fallow that desirable tilth which is such an important factor, and upon 
which BO much depends, is done. The judicious and liberal use of the harrow and cul¬ 
tivator, subject to weather conditions, gives to the soil that mellow state which is an 
essential element to success. It may happen, that stray weeds have survived, or 
fresh ones appeared; these can be cheeked by turning in the sheep at intervals. The 
autumn rains will bring up a fresh crop of weeds, and if the time for seeding is 
not quite at hand, the heavy harrows, or even the cultivator, should he used for the 
double purpose of destroying the young growth, and tending to make the stiffer 
soil open and porous. Where time does not allow the whole of the fallow being at¬ 
tended to in this way, at least that portion of it which is to be sown last should 
he worked, and seeding operations started as soon as may he, where the weeds are 
still untouched. Tarious methods of pickling the seed, as a preventive of smut 
or hunt, are in vogue, hut that most commonly practised is by immersing the bags in 
a solution of bluestone and water contained in casks suiaaciently large for the pur- 
pose. PicHing.—Much diversity of opinion exists amongst farmers as to the propor¬ 
tion of bluestone to be used. Authorities on the subject recommend from one to one 
and.a half pounds of bluestone to lOgaUs. of water. The English system of half a 
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century ago was to dissolve sulphate of cojiper in winter at the rate of 2ozs. to a 
pint foT each bushel of wheat. The grain was emptied on the floor, and turned re¬ 
peatedly, while the solution was being sprinkled over it. A return to this method 
is coming about largely as a result of tests made by practical fanners who claim 
that under this system a more even distribution of the liquid is given to the seed. 
It may be permissible to give an example on this important point. For every three 
bags of wheat (9bush.) dissolve 11b. of bluestone in 3^galls. of water. The grain 
is emptied on the floor and turned whilst the solution is being sprinkled on it; 
then re-turned and shovelled into butts. If there are two men with shovels, while 
another does the sprinkling, the work can be done quickly. Care should be taken 
to sweep in the scattered grain around the heap after each turning. Seeding.— 
Generally speaking, the season for this work extends from April to June in the 
central and southern districts, though oftentimes the date of starting is governed 
by the nature of the season. The most desirable conditions are those under which 
the soil is moist enough to cause a regular germination of the grain. When those 
conditions are present the young plants will appear in about seven or eight days. 
Pains should be taken to see that all weeds are destroyed and a good seed bed 
ensured. This is best accomplished by means of the cultivator working at a fair 
depth. If unsettled weather conditions prevail, it is not wise to have too much 
cultivating done ahead of the seed and fertiliser drill, especially if the land is of 
a clayey nature; for, should it become wet the subsequent work of drilling is not 
so satisfactory owing to its liability to consolidate. It is well, therefore, that the 
drilling and harrowing should follow closely upon the cultivator, and thus remove 
the risk of having a portion of the work, however small, spoilt by wet weather. It is 
not intended to notice here the many different varieties of seed in use, further than 
to remark that where early and late sorts are used, as is invariably the practice on 
most farms, it is considered advisable to sow the later, or slow growing wheats 
first, in order to lengthen the season or period of development. Some difference 
of opinion exists concerning the quantity of seed to be sown. There are advo¬ 
cates of a 2-bush, per acre seeding, whilst others claim that SOlbs. or 601bs. per acre 
is ample. Tests made af the Agricultural College go to prove that about 901bs, of 
seed per acre gave the better results. The condition and quality of the soil may 
be a determining factor in this connection, but for general purposes a seeding of 
2-J acres with each bag of graded or screened seed is favored. Eeference was 
also made to the use of artificial fertilisers. 


BIVEETON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

May 31st.—^Present: 15 members. 

PoULTKT Baising. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. A. Hannaford said that 
fanners did not pay sufficient attention to this industry. Selection and breeding 
during the last century had effected a wonderful improvement in the productivity 
of poultry, and the fact that poultry did not prove to be profitable on some farms 
was due to neglect or lack of knowledge on the part of the farmers. The farmer 
should select one breed, and keep birds of that kind only. White Leghorns were 
excellent fowls for egg production. In starting poultry keeping, it was best to 
secure a few pure-bred birds from a reliable breeder, and breed the required num- 
br from them. The male bird should be changed occasionally, and stock should 
be bred from the best only. The birds should be mated in early winter, and chicks 
should be hatched not later than September. All breeding stock should be more 
than 12 months old to obtain the best results. Dust baths should be provided for 
the fowls, so that they could free themselves of insect pests, and scratching ma¬ 
terial, such as cocky chaff, should also be placed in the yards. The feeding should 
consist of bran and pollard mash (hot in winter and cold in summer) in the morn¬ 
ing, lucerne at noon, and hard grain towards evening; the latter should be thrown 
into the litter in the yard. Hatching was best carried out with the aid of the 
incubator. The chicks were less likely to be troubled with vermin, and better at¬ 
tention could be given them. When chickens were two months old the cockerels 
should be separated from the pullets. He was of opinion that flock birds thrived 
better, and required less attention, if they were allowed plenty of freedom. It was 
most important that fowlhouses should be kept thoroughly clean and free from 
vermin. Fresh water should be frequently provided in clean vessels. Charcoal 
and shell grit should be always available, and during the moulting season some 
form of meat-should be fed to the birds. 
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WATEEVALE (Average annual rainfall, 27.17in.). 

June 21st.—Present: 12 members. 

Cereals fcr Green Feed. —Discussion took place regarding the feeding values 
of rye Vlieat, and barley. Mr. Parker was of opinion that rye was superior to 
wheat ^or barley when young, but wdien in ear was not so valuable. Mr. Laker 

recommended King's Early wheat for green feed. ^ , , „ x* 

Pruning. —In reply to a question, Mr. Hunter said he was pruning back all triiit 
spurs on his apple trees. Mr. A. Burgess thought it necessary that fruit spurs 
should be regulated. Mr. F. L. Burgess said that if fruit spurs were pruned to too 
great an extent, there would be a tendency for the trees to. produce too much wood. 
Mr. J. Scovell thought that heavy pruning of apple trees made them more liable to 
bitter*pit. In reply to a question from Mr. F. L, Burgess, in regard to pruning 
a two-year-old apricot tree with 8ft. or 9ft. of growth, members recommended cut¬ 
ting shoots back to 7in. or Sin. Mr. Parker, who had last year heavily pruned 
sonie old apricot trees, which had since made rapid growth, was advised to prune 
back to Sin. or 1ft. 


LYNDOCH, May 27th.— Orchard Inspection. —Mr. J. Mitchell read a paper, 
in which he criticised the system of inspection in connection with the eradication 
of codlin moth, and suggested as a means of cheeking the pest the prohibition of 
the sale of infested fruit. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22in.). 

June 26th.—^Present: 12 members. 

Fodder Conservation. —A. B. Fergusson read a paper, in which he dealt 
with the question of conserving fodder for use during times of drought. The 
most suitable means of meeting the difficulty, he said, was to set aside a good stack 
of hay. The farmer, in a good season, should sow 100 acres of stubble to oats; this 
would provide an excellent reserve, without interfering with the ordinary income. 
Also, it might be wise to cut 25 or 30 acres of the best of the wheat crop. He de¬ 
scribed the method he adopted in staekbuildiiig, and recommended as the next best 
means to hay of providing a stand-by, cocky chaff. The difficulty ^ptli this was 
that after it was 12 months or so old, it developed a musty smeli, and stock did 
not care for it; therefore fresh heaps should be put up each year. These should be 
covered with straw, A straw stack was always of value in the paddocks, and he 
made a practice of fencing these in until the first rains of the season fell, after 
which stock were allowed access to them. However, straw was not a suitable 
feed for working horses. The addition of salt to the straw when stacking 
made it more palatable, and more easily digested. Mr. J. Atkinson said hay, il 
properly stacked, would keep for at least 10 years. Mr. W. J. Brinkworth had kept 
cocky chaff for a number of years, but it needed to be well protected from the 
weather; preferably by a shed. Mr. W. B. Stacey recommended ercctiug the 
straw, stacks around posts or old trees; they would not then collapse when, stock 
were eating them. Mr. A. B. Fergusson mentioned that mice would not damage a 
stack that was well weighted and compressed. 


YOEKETOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17.47in.), 

' V June 19th.—^Present: 10 members. 

Weather NoTSS.^lJr, Correll read a paper with this title. He compared obser¬ 
vations he had made in various years, regarding directions of winds, and electrical 
disturbances. He also emphasized the necessity for storing up reserves of fodder 
to tide over lean years. ... 
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Show Judging. —Members discussed this matter, aud agreed that the proposal 
to award prizes on a basis of points would be a good one, but did not think it 
would be practicable in evei’y case, and that each society should be allowed to settle 
the matter for itself. In reply to a question, members recommended the follow¬ 
ing fodders for growing on bare patches:—Rhodes grass, kale, saltbush, Blitum 
capitatum. 


KADINA, July 16th.— Co-operation. —^Mr. Pedler read a paper from the Journal 
on this subject, and discussion followed. Members nnanimously expressed their 
approval of the principle. 

MAITLAND, July 3rd.— -Annual Meeting.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Pit¬ 
cher) presented the annual report of the Branch for the year, which showed that 10 
meetings had been held, at which the average attendance of members was nine. 

Application of Stable Manure. —In reply to a question, Mr. J. Hill recom¬ 
mended the prompt apx^Ucation and ploughing in of stable manure. Where this 
vvas not x)raetieable, the manure should he placed in a heap and covered with earth. 
It could then be applied to land later as a top dressing. Members favored immediate 
a|)plieation of farmyard manure in preference to allowing it to rot before applying. 

MINLATON, June 24th-— Judging at Shows. —This subject was discussed, and 
a resolution was passed supimrting the proposal to institute the award of prizes 
on a system of i)oints. Mr. Davies read a paper describing experiences in the early 
pioneering days. 


WESTERN DISTRICT, 

BUTLER (Average annual rainfall, 16.61m.). 

May 11th.—Present: nine members. 

Feeding and Care of Farm HqRSEs. —Mr. C. F. Jericho contributed a paper on 
this subject. Generally, horses should receive better attention than was meted out 
to them, he said, more especially was this so in the uewly-settied districts. It was 
not reasonable to expect a horse to work after having been subject to wet and cold 
wind during the night. A good shelter could be made from bushes or mallee roots 
X)acked to a height of 7ft. In warm weather the working horse should be watered 
at least three times a day, and it required not less than from 455Ibs. to 561bs. of 
good chaff j)er diem. If cut straw or cocky chaff* were used, corn, sucn as crushed 
oats, or brau and pollard should be added. A pint of molasses and pb. copra cake 
added occasionally to the ration would have a beneficial effect on the health. Rock 
salt should always be available. Each animal should be provided with a separate 
manger, and be either tied up or separately stabled. Oaten hay, cut at the right 
stage, constituted the best feed; cut on the green side, it was not so palatable, but 
with the addition of a small quantity of molasses and bran, it made excellent feed. 
Overdriving would reduce the condition of the animals very quickly. Members 
generally agreed with the views of the writer of the paper. Mr. P. G. Phillis would 
cut oats to be fed long on the green side. 


BUTLER (Average annual rainfall, 16.61in.). 

July 19th.—^Present: five members. 

Fallowing. —The following paper on this subject was read by Mr. S. M. 
Bawden:—^ ^ Fallowing should be commenced as soon after seeding as possible, and 
be finished by the end of August. I consider 3in. to 4in. deep enough to plough in 
our district. The main point is to see that all the ground is cut and turned over. 
Ploughs should be made to cut a mdth of not more- than 7in, to 8in.; after they 
h.ave been worked for a season or two they spread. It is advisable to use as much 
draft as possible in order to get rid of the stumps and bushes* The spring draught 
implement is the best with which to fallow; it will pull up more stumps and kill more 
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biifc'iics than tliG bridle plough. We cannot get the best results from oiii land until 
the stumps are killed. After every rain the ground should be gone over with a 
heavy set of harrows. This wall prevent the g-roiind setting hard, and at tJie 
same time assist in the conservation of moisture. It is more profitable to have a 
small area of weii-worked fallow than a larger area of dirty and badly-worked 
ground. All fallow should be cultivated at least once before harvest, and har¬ 
rowed down again soon after rain. Before seeding all bushes shouhl be cut, raked 
and burnt; one cannot profitably grow wheat and bushes together. I fiinl it a good 
plan to cultivate my fallow wdth a tine cultivator before drilling; also to harrow it 
before the drill. This makes an even seed bed.’^ 


CAEEOW. 

July22nd.—Present: 16 members and three visitors. 

Co-CPL*-iVTiCN.—This subject wms dealt with in a lengthy paper by Mr. P. J. 
Auear. AYhilst the ruling idea that if goods were purchased in largo quantities, 
a large discount in price could be secured was generally true, ho said, the fact that 
a responsible body w^ould have to guarantee the account should not be lost sight 
of. In the matter of bulk piircbase of superpliosphate, it was ])oiTited out that 
whilst discounts could be secured on some Inands, this was not the case W'itii 
others. The most the farmer could expect to secure in this way was a reduction 
of 5s. per ton, in return for which he would have to tie himself down to purchase 
from certain firms. Of this 3s. represented the usual commission })aid to local 
agents. The idea of co-operation was to secure goods direct from the manufac¬ 
turer, but this, it was pointed out, was not always practicable, especially in the case 
of imported lines. If each farmer could pay cash for his requirements, and goods 
were ordered in large quantities, he could generally command a rebate; but this 
was not always the ease. The writer of the paper then referred at length to exist¬ 
ing co-operative organisations. . A lengthy discussion followed, in wliieh Messrs. 
T. Beare, Uiniauf, Matthews, and Barranger took part. 


COOEABIE (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

July 3rd.—Present: 15 members and four visitors. 

Co-OPEEATiON.—Mr. Stretton initiated a discussion on this subject. Mr, Murray 
said that one great difficulty was the difference of opinion held by fanners in regard’ 
to the most suitable makes of implements, super., &c. Mr. Eiddle thought Branch 
members could at least co-operate in the purchase of cornsaeks. The discussion 
was adjourned until after Congress. 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

June 22nd.—Present: 17 members. 

Poultry Keeping on the Farm, —Mr. A. O. Bawffiins read a paper with this 
title. Prom the farmerstandpoint, he said, the main consideration in poultry 
keeping was egg production, and the White Leghorn breed had proved to be the 
best for this purpose. This breed, however, wais of little value for the table, and 
for this he recommended Black Orpingtons. The treatment of fowls had an im¬ 
portant bearing on the returns received from them. They should be housed pro¬ 
perly; the houses being warm, free from draughts, and so constructed as not to 
harbor tick or other vermin.„ It was unwise to allow the fowls too much freedom. 
It would be found profitable to erect suitable yards; the fowls could then be fed 
systematically and regularly, and sick fowls could be given prox)er attention. The 
method of feeding also was most important. A bran and pollard mash mixed with 
hay chaff and water sufficient to produce a crumbly mass should be fed in the 
morning. This should be placed in receptacles in the yard, A minced uj) liver 
should be mixed with the mash occasionally. At midday green feed should be 
ppplied. In the evening whole corn should be thrown into a bed of cocky chaff. 
This would cause the birds to scratch for the corn, and thus give them exercise. The 
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best layers would in nearly every ease jiTOve to be tlie most vigorous serateiiers. 
Chickens should be bred only from the best fowls, so that a good standard was main¬ 
tained. Where White Leghorns only were kei>t it would be necessary to adopt arti¬ 
ficial means of incubation. With care and experience, good results could be ob¬ 
tained with the modern incubator. The price of eggs was usually highest from 
March to August, so chickens should be hatched to eomnienee laying some time in 
March. Incubation, tlierefore, should be commenced in August, and continued dur¬ 
ing September. Glean eggs only should be used. Regular trimming of the incu¬ 
bator lamps was very important. For raising the chicks he preferred a flannel- 
lined box to a heated brooder. The marketing of cockerels and the culling of the 
less productive hens should also receive close attention. In reply to questions Mr. 
Dawkins said that fowls should not be fed on wheat alone, but should receive a 
variety of foods, including meat and greenfeed; supplies of charcoal and shell- 
grit should also be available. Cox^ra cake was too fattening for laying hens. In 
handling eggs, care should be taken that grease did not come into contact with 
them, and they should not be kept on hand for more than a week. 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 
June 23rd.—Present: 16 members. 

Seedintg on Scrub Land. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Polland) read a x>aper on 
this subject. He said that bush land, in the first year, should be ploughed Sin. to 
S^in. deep, and harrowed down to a fine seed bed. It was also an advantage to 
go over the ground with a horserake to gather up roots lying on the surface. 
Wheat should not be sown too deei)ly. Thorough cultivation and fallowing would 
produce the best results. Mr. H. Packer also read a x^ajDer on this subject. The 
majority of the scrub in their district, he said, would have to be cut down, as it 
was too heavy to roll. February was the best time to burii^ As soon as pos¬ 
sible after burning, the land should be share-ploughed to a depth of not more than 
3in. Early wheats would be found most suitable in their district. He favored 
a light seeding of about 3{3ibs. per acre, but the amount of sux>er. to be applied 
should be settled by each farmer, according to his circumstances. Mr. 0. Will 
thought either disc or share x)loughs suitable for breaking up new ground. Mr. 
V. J. Tonkin favored the share plough as more suitable for the destruction of 
roots. Mr. W. Burner advised sowing scrub land before bush land, Mr. P, Mor- 
combe considered that fallowed land should be sown after rain, as a better germi¬ 
nation would then result. Mr. W. Moreomhe explained the process of capillary 
attraction and the action of continuous cultivation in checking loss of moisture 
from fallow. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

June 24th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Destruction oe Rabbits. —Mi*. T. R. Gardner read a paper on this subject. He 
said that the first essential to forward the eradication of rabbits was good, sound 
fences. Wire netting 3ft. 6in. in width should be used on all fences intended to 
be rabbit-jn’oof. This should be put in the ground to a reasonable depth to en¬ 
sure that the rabbits could not burrow under. Care should be taken to see that 
all gates and panels were rabbit jiroof. If allowed to establish themselves in a 
crop, the rabbits would do a considerable amount of damage before they were dis¬ 
covered. Where rabbits were numerous, the poison cart. would be found very 
effective. If possible it should be employed after a fall of rain, as the rabbits 
would then take the baits more readily. If neighbors would lay poison on their 
respective boundaries at the same time, much better results would follow than if 
the work were done at different times, .^ter the nse of the poison cart, all burrows 
should be dug in, and any remaining I'abbits destroyed with the aid of dogs. 
Where large warrens existed, ploughing could be resorted to to save labor. Deep 
burrows in clay soil, which could not be successfully dug or ploughed in, should he 
treated with poisonous gas. It was necessary to pay eontinusd attention to the 
eradication of this pest, otherwise the profits from the farm would be considerably 
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curtailed. Mr. W. E. Rieliardsoii said a good method of effectively closing bur¬ 
rows was to fill them in and cover the entrances with netting. Mr. G. B. Gardner 
emi 3 hasized the importance of si innltaneous action by land holders in the same dis¬ 
trict. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

June 25th.—Present: nine members. 

Sheep on the Paum. —In a ijaper on this topic, Mr. Busch said that owing to the 
scarcity of stock in their district, they should give consideration to the 
rearing of sheep j they should only have a small ffoek of 50 to 100 full- 
mouthed ewes, whieli should be mated with a Merino ram. If breeding with 
the idea of producing mutton, he wmiild recommend the mating of Shropshire ewes 
with a Merino ram. Steps should be taken to protect the sheep against tick and 
maggot fly, and if the sheep were kept in good condition it would be found that 
they will not suffer so severely from these pests. A good supply of water was 
an essential. These animals would greatly assist in the destruction of weeds on 
fallow, and would also improve the land. The paper was discussed by members, 
who agreed that the Merino sheep w’as the best for their district. 


MITCHELL. 

June 26th.—Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Ashman) read the annual re¬ 
port, which showed that the average attendance of members per meeting for the 
past 12 months had been 13. 

Well-sinking. —^Mr. H. Youmard read a paper on this subject. He said that, 
if possible, the site of the proposed well should be on firm ground. A properly 
constructed windlass should be placed over the well for use when a depth of 6ft. 
or 7ft. was reached. Where explosives were necessary, only light charges should 
be used in earth of a loose nature, and they should be made as far away from 
jjhe sides of the vpell as possible. When blasting solid rock, the drills should be 
inade near the sides and corners, and the results wmiild be better if they were deflec- 
' from the vertical. If brackish wrater was struck, holes should be made around 
tlie sides of the well a couple of feet from the bottom. It might then be found 
that while brackish water was corning from one direction good water flowed from 
another. 


EOBEETS AND YEREAN. 

June 22nd.—Present: six members and two visitors. 

Best Methods of Wokking Pallow. —Mr. L. Cowley read the following paper 
on this subject:—‘‘EaUowing should be commenced as soon as possible after seed¬ 
ing. By doing this the farmer will have the land ready to receive the benefit of 
the winter rains, and he is better able to clear up, and thoroughly work his land. 
The first working should be done with a five or six furrow plough, cutting to a depth 
of at least 4m. This is most important, as land ’which is not ploughed well can¬ 
not be converted into good fallow by later cultivation. The chief objects should 
be to thoroughly break the roots, and to expose the deeper sour soil to the air and 
sunlight. A mouldboard plough is preferable to a disc implement for the first 
working, as it breaks the roots better, pulls out more stumps, and cuts and turns 
the soil thoroughly. In this district, farmers are often handicapped through shor¬ 
tage of horse strength, but rather than plough the land too shallow, it would be 
advisable to use a plough cutting fewer furrows. If the land has a lot of bush, 
rubbish, &e., on it, it should be gone over with a scrub rake. Thus, not only is the 
land cleaned up, but the scrub rake acts as a good substitute for the harrows. 
If not raked, the fallow should be harrowed immediately after ploughing, but sandy 
land, which is inclined to drift, is better left unharrowed. Any rubbish, weeds, 
etc., which happen to start on the fallow should be kept fed off with sheep until 
later in the season, when a thorough working should be,given to destroy all plants. 
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In this district, fallowing, and more particularly the working of fallow', has been 
sadly neglected, but in years like the last two it has been proved that fallow land 
is far superior to that not so treated. It is a great mistake to attempt more than 
can be properly cleared up and worked. It is good practice to cultivate and fallow 
in September and again with the first rains after harvest. The secondary culti¬ 
vation need not be deep; a depth of 2iii. is quite sufficient, so long as all weeds are 
))ropcrly cut and turned in. For w'orking back, I prefer the twin plough to any 
other implement. The scarifier style cultivator would not be satisfactory in this 
country, as the land is mostly^ of a sandy nature, and weeds not turned right under, 
start grooving again. It is most important that fallow' should be harrowed fre¬ 
quently after rains, as this ensures the conservation of moisture. Thorough fallow 
cultivation is going to play a big part in the development of this country, and its 
importance should be properly recognised. Mr. F. Masters favored the use of the 
disc plough in new country, as too much labor was required to clear for the mould- 
board implement. He thought working of fallow after harvest time was unneces¬ 
sary. Mr, W. Sharman also preferred the disc plough, as it cut off a great num¬ 
ber of shoots. Messrs. J. G. McGallum and H. P. Whittaker also spoke, and the 
majority of members favored the use of the skim plough for fallowing. 


SALT GREEK. 

June 26th.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Feeding and Care oe Farm Horses. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. Geo. 
E. Barber said that the past season had taught farmers the value of conser\nng 
fodder for horses. Molasses mixed with crushed oats and cocky chaff made a 
good feed, and it had a medicinal value as well. However, when available, good 
hay chaff was best. Cocky chaff should not be thrown away, as it proved useful, 
in time of stress, to mix with hay chaff. The feed of horses should be varied 
according to the wmrk they did. They should alwniys be offered a drink when 
they came in from work. 


YABMANA (Average annual rainfall, 15.14in.). 

June 20th.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Gout-breaking. —Mr. A. M. Robertson road a paper, on this subject. The 
breaking-in of a colt should be undertaken when it was 2| years old; at that age 
the colt would be found to be more tractable, and would learn more quickly. A 
crush pen should be employed to catch the animal for the first time, to avoid the 
possibility of its injuring itself. A strong rope should be used for tying up the 
animal. If a colt once succeeded in escaping it would make an attempt when¬ 
ever it was tied up. Mouthing was very important. To do this, a rein should be 
fastened to one side of the bit, passed under the jaw, and through the ring on the 
other side of the bit. The animal should then be run around until it yielded 
easily to tension placed on the rein. The process should then be repeated for the 
other side. A newly-broken colt should be used for light work only for the first 
six months. When breaking into double harness a steady, quiet horse should be 
put in with the colt. Mr. Crittenden wa.a of opinion that a draught colt should not 
be broken in until JU years, and a light colt 4 years. Mr. T. G. Strother said the 
breaking-in age should depend upon the condition of the colt. For the purpose 
of mouthing, members generally preferred the practice of putting a surcingle 
around the colt and tying back the head first on one side «and then on the other. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Mr. G. W. Story read a paper on this subject. Members 
agreed that trapping and fumigating were the most efficacious methods of destruc¬ 
tion. 


YALLITNDA (Average annual rainfall, ISin, to 19in.). 

Juno 27th.—Present: 11 members. 

Sheep on the Farm. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. Cabot recommended 
farmers to take \ip the keeping and breeding of sheep. Sheep thrived under con¬ 
ditions wdiich were often too severe for other stock, and they did not require very 
much attention. Only limited cai>ital was required, and returns were made very 
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Cjuickljj both on wool and meat. It was also a great advantage for the farmer to 
be able to supply his own requirements of meat. Sheep were very valuable in 
assisting in the destruction of weeds, and al^o of various shoots that grew on 
scrub land. The land on which they grazed was also greatly improved by the 
manure which they left. Discussion followed. 


YEELANNA. 

July 3rd.—Present: 10 members. 

Oat-growing and Sheep on the Farm. —^In a paper with this title, Mr. S. A. 
Wilkin said that on inaliee land the growing of oats could well be combined with 
the keeping of sheep. Oats, on new "land, often yielded more licavily than wheat, 
and oaten hay was more nutritious than wheaten hay. The inclusion of this 
cereal in a crop rotation assisted in keeping the land free from ^ ‘ takoalJ. ’ ’ Oaten 
B':raw provided an excellent stubble burn, which greatly assisted in the destruction 
of mallee shoots. A self-sown crop was usually available in tlie succeeding year, 
and this provided good feed for sheep; sheep would be found very useful in keep¬ 
ing the fallow free of weeds. Merino ewes mated with either English Leicester or 
Lincoln rams would provide the best lambs. If sheep were kept the farm needed 
to be well fenced and subdivided into suitable paddocks. In the summer months 
sheep required to have free access to water. Fodder crops such as rape and mus¬ 
tard, could be sown on fallow land. Sheep would do well on these crops, and the 
fallow would be improved by the droppings left. They would be found to eat 
quite a number of the small bushes and shrubs which grew in the mallee, and would 
thrive where horses and cattle could not exist. A certain amount of attention re¬ 
quired to be given them in the direction of dipping, branding, &c. Discussion fol¬ 
lowed the reading of the paper. 


YEELANNA. 

Fallowing. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. Carey said that fallowing should 
be commenced as early as possible. The implements should receive attention be¬ 
fore starting operations, to see that they were capable of doing the best worJc. 
It was better that the plough should cut too little ground than too much, to obtain 
the best results. The depth to which land should be pjlonghed depended oh the 
quality of the soil, but Sin. to 4in. vrould be a fair average depth. Stiff land 
should receive extra cultivation so that it might be more easily wmrked m later 
ojierations. After good rains the fallow should be harrowed to conserve as mindi 
moisture as possible. Members discussed the paper, and agreed that early and 
deep ploughing was to be recommended for their distiict. 


BUTLER, May 24th.—The subject of ‘^Co-operation” was introduced, and dis¬ 
cussed by members. 

GARROW, June 30tb.— Co-operation.— Mr. F. J. Anear introduced this subject, 
v^^and after some debate, the discussion was adjourned until the next meeting. 

“-J^^raovEMENT OP Dairy Stock. —This subject was also discussed. Members 
hopea1:h&t.some improvement in the standard of dairy stock kept by farmers would 
be effected, "as the need for such improvement was very marked. 

COORABIEy April 3rd.—^The scheme for the provision of a x>ermanent and con¬ 
venient supply bf stock water near the township of Fowler’s Bay was given further 
consideration. It was decided to call for tenders for the requirements connected 
with the proposal. 

^ COOEABIB, May 29th.—Mr. Stretton asked for an explanation of the fact fhat 
his drill did not work .evenly, one side of it doing better work than the other. 
Members thought it was probably due to neglecting to raise, the discs when turning 
corners with the drill. ■■■■:-. . ^ 

Co-operation.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. T. Hobbs) introduced this subieet, 

and read irom the Journal tVo papers which were contributed at last Congress. 
After some debate, it was decided to re-introduee the subject at the next meeting 
for full diseussjon, \ ,. ■ 6 
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GBEEN PATCH, June 21st.;— Co-operation. —This subject was discussed by 
members, who feared that the difficulty of financing the co-operative purchase of 
farm supplies would be the chief obstacle to the success of the scheme. 

MOUNT HOPE, July 9th.—Being the inangural meeting of the Branch, the 
election of officers took place, and a committee was appointed to arrange a xiro- 
gramme of meetings. 

PETINA, June 12th.—The Chairman (Mr. W. Penna) read a paper from the 
Journal, dealing with experiments -with fertilizers carried on at Coorahie, hundred 
of Wookata. A lengthy discussion followed. 

PETINA, July 17th.-—Mr. D., T. Kenny read a paper in wffiich he gave observa¬ 
tions relating to the recent drought. He mentioned the difficulty he had had with 
horses, and the good effects which had follow^ed putting them on the growing wheat 
eroi^s. The wheats which had given most satisfaction last year were Early Glnyas, 
Federation, and Baroota Wonder. 

YADNABIE, June 23rd,— Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr, J. 
Kruger) read the annual report, which showed that 12 meetings had been held 
during the preceding 12 months, and the average attendance of members per 
meeting was 16. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BORRIKA. 

June 26th.—Present: 15 members and four visitors. 

PIORSE-BREEDiNG. —Mr. Hart read a paper on this subject. Owing to the drought 
and other causes, he said, they were faced with a serious shortage of horses. It 
would, therefore, be found profitable for fanners to breed horses for their own 
requirements. For the work required of them in their country, they should breed 
a iiuggetty tyjpe of draught horses. To improve the quality of the present stock 
they should secure the use of goo<l draught stallions. He favored mares of the 
Clydesdale breed. They shouhl be served in Sejjtember to secure early foals. In 
discussing the x:)ax')er, Mr. Weber said he had found the breeding of horses very 
profitable, and the practice did not interfere with ordinary farm work to any 
degree, as the mares could be worked almost u^) to the .time of foaling. Ho 
favored the use of stallions of the Suffolk Punch breed. 


. BRINKLEY. 

June 26th.—Present: seven members. 

Fodder. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. Pearson said that the past season 
had impressed farmers and pastoralists with the importance of conserving fodder 
for times of scarcity. Wherever possible, straw should be reserved, as it was a 
very useful fodder when hay was scarce. Cocky chaff, also, was of considerable 
value for adding to the food ration. It was good practice to cut wheat with 
the binder, and harvest the grain with a thresher. A better grain samxfio was 
secured, and the straw could be converted into very good chaff. When this prac¬ 
tice was followed all weeds were also removed from the land. Cocky chaff could 
be safely stored by putting it into a wire, netting enclosure and covering it first 
with a layer of broom and then with straw. Mr. Wilhelm recommended the build¬ 
ing of a permanent shed for storing cocky chaff. Mr. Schulze advised the feeding 
of oats, uiiwinnowed, with cliaff. Members thought that straw could well be 
stacked in the paddocks, and left for the stock to help themselves. 
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CLAYPAN BORE (Average anmial rainfall, 16m. to Ivin.). 

June 21st.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Judging at Shows.—T he Hon, Secretary (Mr. D. P. MeCormavk) r(^ad a. paper 
on this topic. He said that the present system of judging ailoptod a,t most shows 
had often provoked the unfavorable criticism, not only of exhibitors, but also ot 
the oeneral public. People often unshed to know the rtnmons which justifies,d an 
award to some particular animal or article, but they could get no satis!auction. Onc’! 
of the objects of live stock shows was to encourage the production ot a better 
class of stock, but if competitors and others interested wctq not made acjiiiainted 
wnth the points taken into consideration by the judges, they learnt no lessons from 
the results of the competition. Judging should be conducted on a r(K*,ognised 
basis of awarding points, and he thought the Government should subsidise only 
those societies which adopted the system. His experience with the Northern 
Yorke’s Peninsula Field Trial Society had convinced him tlmt this method was 
the most satisfactory to all concerned, and had proved a real educational factor. 
There w^ere many advantages pertaining to the system, and they would outweigh 
any additional expense which might be involved in its adoption. Mr. Gray sug¬ 
gested that the Government should fix standard scales of points for the judging 
of different classes, to be used by all societies, and a motion was nnauimously 
carried to that elfect. 


GERANIUM (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 9th.—Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Fencing. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. P. Norton. Ho a<l- 
vised farmers in this district to systematically plan their fencing, with a definite 
objective in view, according to their intention to practise cereal growing only, 
sheep and cereal growing, or general mixed farming. There was no natural tim¬ 
ber suitable for fencing purposes growing in the district, therefore they could 
possibly turn other resources to account. have sand, lime, gravel, &e., in 

abundance,^’ the paper continued. These, with cement and steel, or any old 
wire lying about would make posts, light and durable. With iron standards, our 
fences would be impex’ishable and safe against fire. In parts of the world those 
artificial posts arc being manufactured and traded in commercially. Concrete 
mixers are a practical proposition where there is engine power on the fjirm, and 
many are making their own. With different classes of inouhls one could make? 
them any length,^ diameter, or shape. This is certainly ■worth considering where 
one has much fencing to do. Of the different classes of material usually at com ¬ 
mand for timber for posts, there are the gums (the red gum is considered to 
the best), and the pine (which is procurable at Moorlands and Tailom, Ihmd). 
These, to my mind are as serviceable and cheap as anything else wc a,re abl<‘. to 
get. The pine from Tailem Bend is grown on limestone, and is hard and solid, 
and if charred appears to be proof against white ants, light to handle, and durable. 
In iron standards we have T, angle, and fiat iron, all can bo purchased at any 
length and gauge required. The same applies to barb and plain wire, and short 
swing droppers. My idea of the fence most economical and convenient for a mixed 
farm (and our climate and soil make this the most suitable class of farming) is as 
follows:—Boundary fences should be 3ft. 6in. high, of three wires, with a view to 
maMng them six for sheep; 14 gauge barb should be put on top, the balance being 
plain wires. Galvanized steel wires, which are rustj)roof, should be used. 
Strainers—the stouter the better within reason—should be 7ft. long. This allows 
for 3ft. in the ground and 4ft. out, which gives 6in. over the top wire. I find 10 
chains apart a reasonable distance between strainers. Put the heaviest, straightest, 
best on corners and gates; the lighter ones can be used as running strixiners. 

^ Ordmary wood posts, one chain apart, are best on boundary fences, but one every 
two chains would be sufficient for division fences. The distances between the wires 
for a SIX-wire fence which I find most S'aitable are llin., Sim, fiin., 6in., 6in., 5iu. 
This makes 4ft.^ 6in. over all for standards. I have found the angle iron stan¬ 
dard very unsatisfactory, as when they bend they are difficult to straighten without 
breaking. My late experience has proved flat iron to be better in many ways 
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tlian T, besides being cheaper. The T, when bent, does not stand straightening to 
the extent flat iron does. The latter appear to be of better quality material. "If 
on the heavy side, they will stand fairly rough usage. I find lin. x iin. fairly 
satisfactory; Ipn. x din. would be better, perhaps. Where the niallee bush abuts 
on any road boundary of the section, a fence of one barbed and four plain wires 
3ft. 4:in. high, with posts two chains apart, and nine standards between each, which 
means 10 spans of practically 13ft. is snfiieient. Sheep very rarely attempt to get 
between wires, it is generally underneath; so where there are any hollows, these 
could be filled with stumps. I mention this for economy, but where one can afford 
it a 3ft. Gin. fence with six wires and posts a chain apart with standards every 
13ft. will in the end give more satisfaction, especially where crossbred sheep are 
kept. I find a good plan in this country with sheep, until one is in the position to 
properly fence his holding, is to have half a mile or more of 2ft. Gin. pig netting 
and a few T posts for temporary division fences. This, with a barb on top to 
keep cattle from pushing it over, and wooden posts on the light side for quick 
handling, about four chains apart, can be quickly erected. Two good men can 
erect half a mile per day. This fence can be moved about where required. One of 
the important factors in carrying sheep profitably is to make them eat off’ where 
they are wanted to, and not where they like. A plan I have adopted, which affects, 
a great saving of time in moving implements from one paddock to another, is to 
make openings 22ft. wide. In the centre of the opening I place a block of wood 
18in. in the ground, and with 3in. out. In a 9in. deep hole in the centre of this I 
place a T iron post. This acts as a fairly rigid temporary upright. Two gates, 
each 10ft. Gin. wide, can be hung to permanent gate posts. There should be a loop 
over the top to connect in the centre, and a loop of wire on each side of the bottom 
of the stump post in which to place the bottom of the gate standard. The gates 
can be made with pig netting; barb wire on top, and one piece of straight mallee 
about the size of a pick handle at each end, and one in the centre. This makes 
a fairly serviceable and very handy gate. One side can be left up and the other 
used for going in and out mth the cart, dray, &e., but with a team of eight horses 
and wagon or implement both can be taken down and the team driven right 
through without unhitching, which is a great saving of time. Members dis¬ 
cussed the paper, and expressed various opinions on the best distance apart to jjlace 
strainers, the relative value of concrete and other posts, &c. 


HALIDON. 

June 23rd.—Present: 15 members. 

Anj^ual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. P. D. Clarke, read the annual 
report for the preceding 12 months. The Branch was inaugurated in June, 1914, 
and 10 meetings had been held during the year of its existence. The average at¬ 
tendance per meeting was 13. A library had been formed, and volumes purchased 
had been circulated among members. Experimental x)lots were laid down last 
season, but, owing to the drought, no results were obtained. This work, however, 
was being continued in the present season. 

Eallowing. —Mr. 0. A, Bussell contributed a paper, which is to be submitted 
at the Tailem Bend Conference in July. 


HALIDON. 

July 21st.—Present: 10 members and four visitors. 

Co-operation. —^After reading the papers on this subject read at the last Con¬ 
gress, Mr. J. M. Braithwaite addressed the meeting. He referred^ to the 
milling value of South Australian wheat, and thought the prices received by 
the farmer were not commensurate with this. The difference between the cost 
of production of agricultural implements and their sale price was too great. 
This was in part dua to the cost of agency, advertising, and distribution. The 
price to the farmer could be reduced by the formation of a co-operative as¬ 
sociation that would manufacture and sell direct. Mr. Neville (a visitor from 
Wilkawatt) agreed that the only : way to reduce the price of implements was 
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for tJie farmers to join together and make them themselves. Although 8outh 
Australian wheat had enjoyed a good reputation in England^ it was losing it 
because the farmers were becoming so careless with regard to the samples they 
marketed. They could not exx^eet better prices unless they offered better 
samples. If the system of bulk handling were adox^ted, that would solve the 
difficulty. Mr. Weste (chairman) thought farmers could co-operate witli ad¬ 
vantage ill selling wheat and in the purchase of eonisaekS; super.^ &c., but was 
afraid any scheme for the establishment of a co-operative implement factory 
would be doomed to failure.' The various implement makers, by years of 
work, had perfected the various implements, and it would be necessary for the 
co-operative factory not only to produce as good imj^lenients, but to convince 
the farmers that they were as good. Every farmer had his own fancy, with 
regard to implements, and it would be impossible to eater for all tastes. Other 
members thought co-operation could be adopted with advantage. The local 
resident agents of the various hrms were very useful, and well earned their 
small commission, and it w^ould be unfair to exx^ect the Bureau Secretary to 
do all their work for nothing. It was decided that the delegates should re¬ 
commend Congress to ax^point a committee to thoroughly go into the question 
of co-operation. 


MANTUNG. 

July 1st.—Present: nine members and. two visitors. 

Co-OPERATION.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr, L. J. Pearce), introduced this subject. 
He thought Branches of the Bureau should guarantee payment of instalments on 
pui'chases for members. Mr. F. W. Pearce said that this would necessitate the 
establishment of a sinking fund. Mr. Hannaford did not favor the proposal that 
the Branches should guarantee payments. Messrs. Lehmann and A. Tonkin also 
s|)oke in favor of co-operation. It was decided to direct delegates to Congress to 
vote in favor of a co-operative system. 


MINDARIE. 

June 7±h.—Present: hve members. 

Feeding Opp Crops, —Mr. Johnston read a imx>er on the above subject. In the 
mallee country, where natural feed' was very scarce, farmers often fed oif their 
cereal crops, but he did not think this advisable. The yield was rarely, if ever, so 
good after feeding off, but of course it depended very much on the season. If 
farmers wished to feed off their crops he advised them to do so before the end of 
Junej otherwise they were staking everything on late rains. He advised every 
farmer to sow barley or rye for early feed, in preference to letting their stock run 
over the crop. These two cereals made very raxhd growth, and provided a large 
amount of feed. Members generally agreed Avith the writer of the paper. 


MONAETO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

June 2t)th. 

Harvester v. Binder and Thresher.— The Chairman, Mr. G. Patterson, read an 
extract from a paper dealing with the relative cost of harvesting with the com¬ 
bined harvester and the binder and thresher. Mr. G. Thiele commented on the 
paper, and said that the harvester was the most suitable, machine for use in their 
district. 


MUEBAY BBIDGE. 

June Slst.—^Present ; 17 members and two »visitors. 

Beplenishing the Stock Supply.— In' a paper with this title, Mr. J. H. Leh¬ 
mann said that in reviewing the drought and its effect upon the live stock of the 
State, one could not fail to be impressed with the importance of stocking lands 
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with stock of good quality, carefully avoidiug overstocking; tlie breeding of a large 
number of animals showing neither size nor quality must be unprofitable on ac¬ 
count of the i)oor market value of the product. By breeding small numbers grea¬ 
ter care and attention could be given, and good prices would be secured. In con¬ 
nection with horse-breeding, the breeder should have in mind the purpose for 
which the horse was required. If draught stock were desired, those mares should 
be selected which showed draught quality—good conformation, -with a healthy con¬ 
stitution—mating them with sires similarly desirable. It was more profitable to 
pay a few^ pounds extra for a good sire than to breed from an inferior animal. 
Weedy and inferior mares should never be bred from, inasmuch as the cost of rear¬ 
ing their progeny often exceeded the niai*ket value of the animals. The paper 
called forth considerable discussion. Mr. Jenkins considered that the small holder 
must be practical before ail things.' The cost would prevent him considering 
pedigree, and good results and high prices were gained by breeders who gave little 
thought to the ancestors of his herd. 


MYPOLONGA. 

June 21st.—Present: 16 members and five visitors. 

Vegetable Gkowing. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. M. Bayner said the essen¬ 
tial factor ill growing vegetables was the planting of good, sound, reliable seed. 
The ground should be worked to a very fine tilth, and the seed should not be 
buried too deeply. The soil should bo pressed firmly around young cabbage and 
cauliflower plants which were being transplanted, and shade should be provided for 
the first few days. Farmyard manure was most suitable for vegetables of 
the cabbage type, whilst root crops, such as carrots, w^ere best dressed with bone- 
dust or super. Mr. H. Guenther had found that he could not successfully germi¬ 
nate onion seed except by sowing it on the surface and covering with wet bags 
for a couple of days. 


PAEILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 16m. to 17in.). 

June 2nd.—^Present: 11 members and one visitor. ^ 
OoNSEKVATiON OE PoDDER. —Mr. J. W. Johustou read a x>aper on this subject. 
He said that on every farm a reserve of hay should be built up sufficient to carry 
the stock through for 12 months. The feeding value of cocky chaff, mixed with 
hay chaff, should also be recognised. Oat crops should be cut with the binder, and 
headed, and a jjroxjortion of the wlieat crop could also be dealt with similariy. 
This would furnish a sux>ply of straw, which would be found very valuable in 
times of scarcity. Where it was j>ossible to irrigate successfully, lucerne, sorghum, 
millet, or maize should be grown. If such provision were made by farmers, they 
would not find it necessary to send their stock away tp keep them alive. Mr. J. S. 
Ferguson also contributed a paper on the same subject. He said there were dis¬ 
advantages attached to the reservation of quantities of hay above normal require¬ 
ments. These represented money earning no interest. Extra labor was involved 
in shifting the hay when required for chaffing. Cocky chaff’ could be easily pre- 
' served by putting it in a large heap and protecting with straw, but it had little 
feeding value in itself, and extra labor was involved in winnowing when it was in¬ 
tended to make, use of it. Feed oats could be easily stored, and would prove a valu¬ 
able addition to the ration. By threshing and heading cereal crops quantities of 
straw would be secured which would prove useful,- but the expense of machinery 
and additional labor must not be overlooked. The growth of fodder crops such 
as lucerne was of great importance. A small area of lucerne, well established, 
would provide feed for a good number of stock. A good supply of water and 
, proper attention were essential to successful lucerne growing. This fodder had a 
high -feeding value. Where it was impossible to grow lucerne he recommended 
feeding cocky chaff and oats. Both i>apers were well discussed by members. 
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PAEILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall^ IGin. to 17in.). 

June 24tli-—^Present: 13 members. 

Fallowing. —^Mr. H. Austin read a paper on this subject. He said that shallow 
cultivation should be adopted on the fiat land in dry seasons, but a good average 
depth for ploughing was Sin. For sandhills ploughing should be about Sin. deep in 
order to avoid having the loose soil on the surface. Fallowing should be commenced 
immediately after seeding, in order that the winter rains should be conserved in the 
soil. Harro'wing' should follow after the ploughing, and sheep* could be recom¬ 
mended for packing the ground. They would keep the land free of weeds, and their 
droppings would increase the organic matter in the soil. Harrowing should be done 
after a fall of rain, and the operation should be repeated as frequently as possible 
until the advent of the hot weather. Preparatory to the seeding of the fallow 
land, a good working should be given with a tine cultivator; followed by the har¬ 
rows, a good seed bed would be prepared. If the seed were sown dry the land should 
not be harrowed immediately afterwards. Messrs. A. Inkster, J. S. Ferguson, and 
J. W. Johnson supported shallow but thorough cultivation. Mr. Johnston, s^d 
that summer fallowing would not be a success in their country. In a discussion 
regarding varieties of wheat suitable to the district, Mr. Ferguson favored Gluyas. 
and Mr. Johnston recommended Walker’s Wonder and Marshall’s No. 3. 


PABILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

June 25th.—^Present: 10 members and 13 visitors. 

Tree Planting. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. B. B. Dauncey said that ground 
on which it was intended to plant trees should be ploughed to a depth of 6in. The 
trees should be planted in rows 16ft. apart, with a space of 8ft. between the trees 
in each row. He suggested the planting of an area of 10 or 20 acres near the 
homestead. This would provide a splendid hreakwind. Where the house was 
situated away from the road an avenue of trees along the drive would add an 
attractive appearance to the home. Young trees when planted should be sur¬ 
rounded with mould and pressed down tightly. Loose earth should then be placed 
around them. For that district, he recommended sugar gums, red and blue 
gums, and pines; the pines should be planted during the month of June, and the 
gums dumng August or September. Mr. J. Tee recommended the planting of a 
Xfiot of trees to provide shelter for stock. Almond trees were both useful and 
profitable. Mr. G. E. Gregory suggested that sugar gums should be lopped, which 
caused them to reshoot, and provide good breaks. Carob trees would act as 
shelter trees, and also provide stock feed. Mr. M. Shannon said that gum trees 
not be planted near orchards, as they would injuriously affect the latter. Orna¬ 
mental trees could well be planted in the cornel’s of paddocks. Mr. H. G. John¬ 
ston said large holes should be dug for the trees, which should be placed about a 
half-chain apart. Messrs. Millstead, Gray, Keiley, and Brown also spoke. 


PINNABOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

June 25th.—^Present: 16 members. 

Oats on Mallee Land.— In a paper on this subject, Mr. H, Ledger said that a 
considerable portion of the land lying between the Pinnaroo railway line and the 
Biver Murray would, when properly cleared, grow wheat profitably on the flatter 
country, but the great number of big sandhills would make it heavy and expen¬ 
sive working. Algerian oats would be of the greatest assistance in making the 
country a profitable venture for the settler and the State. The land should be 
rolled and burnt off, and a good portion of it sown with oats; as oaten straw was 
very inflammable, a good burn could be secured, and this was one of the chief fac¬ 
tors to success in new mallee country. Oats in a good season could be purchased 
at Is. 6d. per bushel, and a sowing of one to one and a quarter bushels per acre 
would produce a good crop of straw in a fair season. If the crop could he reaped 
so much the better, but oats were very liable to go down, which made it unwise 
to sow too large an area. In any case there would be ample seed left in the 
ground for the following year’s crop. Ewes and lambs would, do remarkably, 
well on green oats, and dairy cows grazing on them would produce butter of excel- 
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lent quality. Grown extensively, on the vast area of inferior maliee lands, this 
crop would be the means of materially helping to keep up a constant and regular 
supply of meat and dairy XDroduce. It was recognised to be the best feed for 
working horses; crushed, it made good feed for dairy cows; and it w^as claimed that 
21bs. of oats a day would fatten a wether. A good quantity of oats stored away 
in bulk would be a stand-by in lean years. Sown on their sandy country and fed 
down, but not too closely, they would prevent a good deal of drift without affecting 
the value of the land from a wheatgrowing standpoint. Mr. F. H. Edwards said 
that one of the best oat crops he had seen in their district was grown on land 
which was regarded as very poor. For the purpose of securing a good burn, he 
knew of nothing better than oats. For fodder purposes, he specially advocated 
rye. Mr. P. J. Edwards said that stock did not take too readily to oats in the 
growing stage, also when cut too early for hay purposes. Mr. H. G. Fewings was 
doubtful about the prospect of farming profitably aU that land of the' poorer class 
referred to, owing to the difficulty of controlling the shoots. Mr. Jas. Scales be¬ 
lieved that it was essential to grow oats as well as wheat. By the sowing of oats, 
the risk of ^ ‘ take-all ^ ^ was minimised, and it added to the yield of subsequent 
wheat crops. He favored a rotation of oats, fallow, wheat. Mr, B. Edwards 
said that, even the better classes of land in maliee districts would need to be sown 
with oats more extensively than had been the case in the past. Mr. L. J. B. Boper 
also spoke. Mr. Ledger, in replying to questions, said that if oats were &st 
sovui, one was almost assured of good stubbles for at least three years, and at the 
end of that period, shoots that were left would be so weakened as to make their 
extinction an easy matter. In reply to Mr. Seales, Mr. P. J. Edwards said that 
the Champion oats drilled quite as easily as wheat, but for yields could not be 

compared with Algerian. In chatting with a farmer resident on some of the 

poorer land that gentleman had exhibited oats with enormous ^ ^ tails, and he (the 

speaker) wondered whether the class of land was responsible for such a growth. 

Mr. B. Edwards attributed the long ^ ^ tails ^ ^ to a slow pace in stripping, and to the 
method of cleaning. He advocated the us© of motor winnowers, as the additional 
threshing removed the objectionable parts. Mr. F. H. Edwards thought it was 
the season and style of cleaning rather than the class of land which was respon¬ 
sible for long tails. When thoroughly threshed, no great difficulty should be 
experienced in drilling Algerian oats. 


BEHMAEK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93m.). 

June 3rd.—^Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

MANURiNa FOR PROFIT. —Mr. F. Cole read a paper on this subject. He said 
that profitable manuring of the soil was one of the most difficult problems 
orchardists had to solve. There was a tendency towards a universal use of phos- 
phatie manures, growers very seldom supplying sufficient quantities of nitrogen and 
potash to form the balance of constituents for plant food. This was most im- 
jjortant, and its neglect often caused a great waste of money. Trees and vines 
required, to produce good crops, a complete fertiliser containing xffiosphoric acid, 
nitrogen, and potash. How to tell just what kind and what quantity of fertilisers 
to api^ly to his land was one of those questions which the fruitgrower must answer 
for himself. Having studied the matter carefully, and having observed his trees 
or vines from day to day and year to year, he should be able to discover the treat¬ 
ment they needed. If the growth was strong and rapid the tree-s and vines pro¬ 
duced too much wood, then nitrogenous manures should be discontinued, and potash 
applied. If the growth was not sufficient and the leaves were yellow and dropped 
early, nitrogen was required. The grower should also remember that the plants 
needed all the elements of plant growth, and not one of them alone. For example, 
a heavy application of nitrogen upon soil which was deficient in potash and phos¬ 
phoric acid could not be expected to give useful results, and was extremely waste¬ 
ful. In the same way the application of potash to soils which were poor in nitro¬ 
gen or phosphoric acid would be comparatively useless. Nearly ail heavy loams 
and clay lands contained plenty of potash, but it was very often in m unavailable 
form. Gypsum and good tillage released this. The fruitgrower should bear in 
mind that he should nevet rely exclusively on mineral and chemical foods, because 
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they contained no humus and the soil was apt to become hard and lifeless. There 
should be a judicious rotation in the application of manures; say one year chemical 
manures, the next animal, of which there were several forms—-bonedust, bone and 
blood, blood inanuro, hashinagandy, &c. Greater satisfaction would be obtained 
from the use of these animal manures than from mineral and chemical manures in 
their soils, as they had naturally very little humus, as a result of continual cultiva¬ 
tion in hot weather. To get the best results from mineral manures they should 
be followed wdth a good dressing of stable manure. This course was impossible 
for universal adoption, as stable manure could not be obtained in sufficiently large 
quantities. In place of farmyard manure thex*e were to be recommended first green 
manures, such as peas, lupines, and cow pea, which could be grown and ploughed 
under ; and secondly the .use of animal manures. If applying manure to clay 
lands that were fiooded, it could be broadcasted or drilled in,, as the water would 
carry it down; but in sandy slopes it was better to put it, in a deep furrow next 
the irrigation furrow. If broadcasted in this class of land it would not be dis¬ 
solved, unless succeeded by rainy weather. Perhaps the best method of ax^plying 
manures was with the manure distributors fitted between the handles of the plough, 
by which means it was put in every furrow when jdoughiiig. This spread the 
manure evenly, and put it down into the soil, where it carried out its functions 
’Without being disturbed^ Superphosphate, bone super, sulphur, or muriate of 
potash could be applied in late wunter, but sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda only in the spring during the growing period; blood manures, early spring 
or late -winter; bonedust, hashinagandy, and in fact all manures that required 
time to become incorporated with the soil, vShould be sowm in the autumn; this 
would allow all the winter for decomposition.. He had had very good results with 
orange and lemon trees by applying stable'manure, sulphate of potash and bonedust. 
Experimenting w^as the safest method of finding out what class of manure certain 
lands required. He concluded by reading an extract from Bailey’s Hural Science, 
Discussion ensued on the question of determining manure values, and the opinion 
was expressed that there was need for some simple rules to. enable growlers to assess 
the relative values of water soluble, citrate soluble, and acid soluble. fertilizers. 
Mr. Basey said that experience had satisfied him that potash manures should never 
be used alone. There was no question of the value of stable manure. Splendid 
results had followed its use in the pear orchard. The land must be kept clean;, 
otherwise the benefit was secured by w'eeds. 


WOLLOWA. 

June 24th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Prevention of Sand-drift. —In a pax')er on this subject, the Hon. Secretary, (Mr. 
J. T. Simper) said that sand-drift could be avoided to a great degree in new 
districts by leaving a network of wdndbreaks of natural timber, Sandy land 
should not be -worked in a dry condition, more particiilarly after seeding. Jhie 
object should be to settle the fine soil down, leaving the lumpy material on top. 
Where drift oeeurred after drilling it was advisable to again sow the land^ Litter 
such as straw, stable manure, or even seaweed placed on the land •would" help to 
bind it. • Where the drifting was .so seriqns as to prevent cropping of cereals, joas- 
tiire grasses should be sown; for this purpose he advised blue lupine, rye, buffalo, 
or marram grass; a light covering of straw shonld be placed on the land after sow¬ 
ing. Members discussed the paper, some contending that it was better to clear 
all the land, as otherwise the drift was liable -feo bury the timber left for wind¬ 
breaks. Some members considered that the land shonld not be harro-wed after 
drilling.. 


WOLLOWA. 

July 22nd.—^Present: seven members. 

The Farm Garden.— “Mr. G.- B. McArthur read, a paper on this subject, as fol¬ 
lows I confine my ideas to the value of a garden on the average mallee 
farm in new district’s, •w'^here sufficient attention is not paid to tire vegetable 
plot. Few people seem to realise the value of a farm garden. On many farms 
heaps of stable manure are left to waste in the yard, instead mf being .utilised 
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for growing vegetables. The selection of a suitable position plays a very im¬ 
portant part. Choose a gentle slope facing the sun, with a well-sheltered 
background on the nor’--west and westerly sides, for without the necessary 
shelter one can only expect a poor return for the work-. Should there he no 
natural slielter, a wind break must bo made; a broom bush fence answers this 
purpose very well. If the garden is estahlished in an open paddock, as I have 
often seen, one severe gale will cut hack perhaps a month growth. Liquid 
manure is absolutely the best for forcing the growth of almost any young 
Xdants, especially cauliflow^er, cabbage, and lettuce. Take old kerosine buckets 
(or a carbide tin answers the purpose admirably), till to about a third with 
stable manure or fowl manure (which is about the best of any), add a few 
handfuls of lime, and fill with water. Allow this to stand for a couple of days. 
Then, for young cauliflowers, &e., apply about a pint to each, sajq once a 
week, but do not pour it on to the leaves. This udll force the young plants on 
wonderfully. Bo not he afraid to dig into the ground any quantity of stable 
manure, so long as it is well rotted. Always keep the manure well heaped 
up, so that it will rot quickly. If the heap is turned over once or twice 
heaped up, so that it will rot quickly. If the heap is turned over once or twice 
it will rot into a mouldy state in a fevF days. It is not advisable to dig dry 
manure into the ground in this dry climate, as it tends to dry the ground under 
the plants, A dressing of super, and foonedust raked in on the. surface will be 
well worth the trouble and expense involved. The first year some ground may 
be a little sour, and this does not suit all plants. Yet new ground is what 
other plants seem to require. Peas may show a tendency to go off in patches 
on sour land, but onions, cabbages, cauliflowers, and any variety of melons, 
pumpkins, &c., will grow on new land. To secure good early tomato plants 
make a good hotbed of stable manure, wdthout any earth, and plant the seeds 
thinly in this. In frosty -weather cover the young plants with strnw. or chaff 
bags. Tomatoes are very sensitive to the cold, and when once they turn dark 
it takes them some time to come round again. When the plants are about- 
.^in. or 41n. high, plant them out in holes about 18in. apart, filled with manure. 
Apply weak liquid manure when planting out. When the plants attain a fair 
size, put a good mulch .of rotten straw around- the roots. Do not water too 
frequently when the plants are flowering, as this prevents the fruit from 
setting. If they show a strong growth, pinch off the ends of the limbs. This 
will also help the fruit in setting. For early turnips sow about April. Either 
let them come up with the first rains, or good results may be obtained by 
sowing through the drill with the early green feed. These will grow rapidly 
before the ground becomes too cold. Carrots and parsnips require fairly loose 
ground, to enable the roots to go down deeply. They can be transplanted in 
showery weather. For beet and mangolds give the ground a light dressing of 
raw salt, if the land is not already salty, and transplant them about August. 
Any quantity of these vegetables may be put in, as. they stand the drv weather 
very well, and are very useful for cows, pigs, and even poultry. Piemelons 
•may be scattered broadeast and ploughed in on fallow or any sandv .q-round. 
They also are valuable where pigs and fowls are kept, and even fed to cows 
during the dry summer months. Pumpkins, w^atermelons, and marrows require 
more attention. They should be put in holes ISin. deep, and filled with 
rotted manure. Keep the vines wa-fcered until they flower., Most varieties of 
fruit trees require to be planted in Inly; the holes should be dug about 2ft. 
deep beforehand, and stable manure should be mixed vnth the earth. Before 
planting, cut off all damaged roots, and prune the limbs well back, 
only leaving about two buds on each branch. Care should be taken not 
to plant the tree any deeper than it was originally, or this will stunt it. A 
couple of pounds of bonedust mixed in each hole will help to force the young 
tree for a year or so. When the trees are old enough to bear fruit, careful 
attention must be paid to the pruning. A few lessons in pruning, if one has 
an opportunity, will not be time wasted. A badly pruned tree may become 
a.ltogether useless in a few years. If the water used for irrigation is not of 
the best, dig a shallow trench about 3ft. from the tree to take the water. Bo 
not water in small quantities at frequent intervals, but apply plenty now anf» 
again, as light waterings will keep the roots too near the surface. Vines will 
do very well in sandy ground in malleo country. Bore water will not hjirt 
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tliem in. any way. It is best to train tlicm in a trellis, from where the birds 
are likely to be troublesome, and cover with wire netting. I think.they will eo 
better on a trellis in the hot climates. As regards flowers, I will not venture 
an opinion, for want of experience; but nothing is more attractive and home¬ 
like than a nice flower garden in front of the house. 


BEERI, June 28th,—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. B. Lewis) presented the an¬ 
nual rex>ort of the Branch, which showed that interest in Bureau work had been 
well sustained. 

BOOICPUBNONG EAST, June 26th.— Fallow,— Mr. K. O. Schulze read a paper 
on this topic. A good discussion followed, in which the merits of sheep and culti¬ 
vation for the destruction of weeds were debated. Members favored deep culti¬ 
vation of flats. 

COOMAISTBOOK, June 26th.— Co-operation. —Mr. A. S. Chapman read a paper 
on this subject. Mr. R. Upton said that, in their district, they had proved, in the 
case of the purchase of superphosphate, that co-operation was successful, and ad¬ 
vocated extension of that principle, Mr. Marsh favored local co-operation, which 
would be very profitable. He thought that the expenses connected with a co¬ 
operative concern on a large scale would be too high. 

COON ALP YN, July 23rd.— ^Prevention op Cruelty to Animals. —In an ad¬ 
dress on this subject, Mr. G. E. Venning mentioned common instances of cruelty to 
farm animals, and pointed out means of prevention. To avoid sore shoulders in 
the case of horses, he urged the importance of well-fitting collars, and recommended 
the use of the backhand on the trace chains for all heavy team work. The delegates 
who were present at the Tailem Bend Conference reported on the business carried 
out on that occasion. 

LAMEROO.—On page 1141 of the July issue are printed the results of some 
experimental tests carried out by Mr. A. J. A. Koch. The figures given as the yields 
are incorrect; the plots have not yet been reaped. 

LAMEROO, July 10th.— Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. T. 
Wray) presented the annual report of the Branch for the year. Ten meetings had 
been held, and the average attendance per meeting was 16. A wide range of sub¬ 
jects had been covered in the yearns meetings. 

MANTUNG.—The question of co-operation was discussed by members, who 
generally agreed with the principle. 

PARRAKIE, June 19th.—Mr. Diener read a paper entitled ^^The Value of a 
Brought. 

BAMGO, June 28th.— -Manures for Old Apricot Trees and Vines* —^In reply 
to a question from Mr. F. Lewis, Mr. Green recommended the following manure 
mixture for apricot trees:—41bs. superphosphate, 21bs. of sulphate of potash -per 
tree applied in the wfinter, and 2^1bs. of sulphate of ammonia per tree applied in 
the spring. For vines, one-half of the above quantities would suffice. Trees or 
vines having healthy, dark-green foliage would require little sulphate of ammonia. 
Members advised the planting of crops such as field peas for supplying nitrogen to 
the soiL 

RENMABK, July 8th.— Annual Meeting.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr, G. Styant- 
Browne) presented the annual report on the operations of the Branch during the 
previous 12 monto. A number of useful and instructive papers had been con¬ 
tributed. at the nine meetings held. The members had made a visit of inspection 
to Berri and Cobdogla, and noted the experimental work being carried out there. 
A successful pruning match had been recently held under the auspices of the Branch. 
Experimental work had been commenced during the past year, and it was proposed 
to continue same in the future. 
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SHERLOCK, Juno 26tli.— Rainfall Records. —It was resolved that arrange¬ 
ments should be made for the registration of rainfall in the locality. 

AVAIKERIE, April dOth.—Mr. A. H. Headland contributed a paper on H-^iant- 
ing a Ten-acre Block.Members discussed the subject. 

WYNARKA, June 26th.— English Farming. —Mr. F. H. Custanee read a paper 
on this subject. He supplied English rainfall statistics, and explained the sys¬ 
tems of cropping, manuring, and raising of livestock which were practised in Eng¬ 
land, and made a comparison with that work carried out by Australian farmers. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLAOKWOOH (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

May 17th.—Present: 10 members. 

Beekeeping. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. J. Turner explained the functions 
of the queen, worker, and drone. The orchar<list or gardener who desired to start 
beekeeping, he advised to procure from one to 10 hives, and gradually increase the 
number as knowledge and experience were acquired. Tliese colonies, in Langstroth 
hives, should be secured in October or November. They should be placed front¬ 
ing east, as the morning sun would then induce the bees to start work early. The 
hives should be raised about Sin. from the ground; this would ensure the absence 
of trouble with the bottoms rotting. Top stories should be placed on the hives 
during the honey season. The brood chamber should not be interfered with when 
extracting was in progress. It was unwise to disturb the bees frequently, especi¬ 
ally during the winter. A bright, warm day was the best on which to work. If 
comb honey were sought, whilst a little extra work was involved in preparing the 
supers, the trouble of extracting w^as done away with. Wax attacked by the bee 
moth should be burned. The chief source of honey was the gum; lucerne was a 
good nectar producing plant, and supplies were also obtainable from many flower¬ 
ing shrubs. Ill discussing the paper, members thought that as the red and blue gum 
trees were destroyed, the industry would sufifer. Honeysuckle honey was of little 
value, as it was almost black, and stringybark honey was also dark in color. Clovers 
and sages gave a succession of flowering, and yielded good honey. Bees could be 
profitably kept in an orchard, because of the immense amount of good they did 
in fertilising the fruit blossoms. 


GUMERACHA (Average annual rainfall, SS.SOin.). 

June 21st,—Present: six members. 

Charcoal Burning. —This subject w'a,s dealt with in a paper by Mr. W. F. Nickel. 
Charcoal burning was worthy of consideration, on account of the quantity of 
tree tops that needed to be cleared ofl* the land, he said. The logs to be burned 
should be closely packed together, and then covered with earth, both ends 
being left open until they were fired, after which they should be covered. 
WTieii the earth covering was sandy, the fire burned very slowly; this entailed 
attention for a lengthy period. Clay w^as unsuitable for this purpose. When 
burning was in progress, any holes caused by the earth falling in should be 
immediately filled. Some burners recommended the removal of portion of the 
coal every few days, but this involved a good deal of hot work, and a consider¬ 
able volume of water was necessary. If the kiln were allowed to burn right 
out, the difficulty was that the earth was inclined to adhere to the coal. Mem¬ 
bers wmre impressed with this economical way of clearing their holdings of 
superfluous timber and logs. 


INMAN VALLEY, June 23rd.— Tillage of the Soil.— Mr. Nosworthy con¬ 
tributed a paper on this subject and a discussion by members followed. 
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KANMANTOO, June 26t]i-—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. W. Shepherd) pre¬ 
sented the annual report. At all meetings throughout the preceding 12 months 
pax^ers had been read, and prolitable discussion resulted. The average attendance 
of incnibers at each meeting was 13. 

LONG WOOD, July 3rd.— Annual Meeting. —The annual meeting wa,s held at 
Air. Glyde ’s homestead. Alembers made an inspection of the orchard, where con¬ 
siderable damage had been caused by the flood. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. R. 
Coles) read the" annual report for the year. Eleven meetings had been held, with 
good attendances, and good interest had been taken in the Bureau work. 

MEADOWS, May 25th.— Co-operation. —The Chairman introduced this subject 
for discussion. Aleinbers did not favor the establishment of any further co-opera¬ 
tive organisations. The lion. Secretary (Mr, P. Nottage) read an article on the 
value of lime as an application to the soil. Air. Nieolle tabled samples of rape 
and mustard, 10 w^'ceks^ growth, the former being about 2ft., and the latter about 
2ft. 6in. in height. 

MOUNT COMPASS, July Srd.—C o-operation.— Mr. Jacobs introduced this sub¬ 
ject, and a discussion followed. The matter was finally adjourned for further 
discussion at a later meeting. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, July 9th.— Annual Meeting.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
B. 0. Alaxwell) presented the annual report of the Branch fer the preceding 12 
months. This show^ed that eight meetings had been held during the period under 
review, and the average attendance of members per meeting was six. 

PORT ELLIOT, July 17th.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. B. Welch) presented 
the annual report of the Branch, -which showed that 11 meetings had been held 
during the year. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GOONAWARRA. 

June 22nd. 

Wire Netting. —Mr. P. J. Lynch read a paper with this title. He traced the 
improvements -wiiicdi had been made in fencing up to the present time. When the 
danger of the rabbit pest was fully realised the use of wire netting became general, 
and Government assistance brought the use of it within the reach of all. Wire 
netting fences were also very useful for preventing the trespass of cattle, shee];>, 
pigs and poultry. In the erection of the wire netting a galvanized No. 8 wire 
should be tightly strained along the top of the fence. To this should be attached 
one edge of the netting. Por joining the ends of tw'o rolls, they should be over¬ 
lapped for 6in. or Sin., and a piece of wire should be threaded through the netting 
at the doubled x>ortion. Trouble -was often caused in endeavoring to make the net¬ 
ting wire hang evenly. To overcome this the top selvage of the netting should be 
tightly, strained, and waves and bulges in the netting could then be corrected by 
cutting the bottom selvage occasionally and stretching the netting out as required. 
The heaviest netting of not more than l^in. mesh should be used. Six inches of it 
should he buried in the ground, and where necessary, extra pieces should bo placed 
in burrows or hollows. Air. Lynch then explained the terms on which netting could 
be secured from the district council. 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22m.). 

June 24th.—^Present: nine members. 

Mr.^G. H, Hahn read a paper in which he emphasized the advisability of giving 
attention to details in connection -with the work on the farm. Ploughs should be 
examined and corrected, if necessary, so that they would cut to the proper width. 
Oil holes in different machines should not be allowed to become choked. The har¬ 
vesters and^ strippers should be thoroughly examined before each harvest, and new 
parts supplied, where necessary, to avoid delay in reaping. Gates and fences also 
should always be kept in thorough order. 
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MOUNT GAMBIEE (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

July 10th.—^Present; 23 members. 

Cultivation op Sugar Beet. —Mr. J. Livingston, delivered an address 

on this subject. He expressed the opinion that there was no finer tract of country 
lor the growth of sugar beet than that from Kingston to Warrnanibooi. At 
Maffra he had seen a of 100 acres, on which 400 sheej) were doing re¬ 

markably well on the tox)s and leaves of the beet. This crop came in when others 
were working out, and one acre of it would produce more food for man and beast 
than any other product. In connection with Mah'ra, he stated that from 1,000 
acres this season 8,844 tons of sugar beets were delivered to the factory, and this 
represented 4,400 tons of fodder in the w^ay of tops and leaves from that source. 
Prom every ton of beets worked at the factory there resulted half a ton of pulp 
—sliced beets from wMch the sugar had been extracted. Thus there was also pro¬ 
duced 4,400 tons of that excellent fodder, which in normal times had a food value 
of 7s. to 10s. per ton. According to one authority a 12-ton beet crop had the same 
fodder value as 8.2 tons of Ineerne. He referred to the individual results achieved 
by growers, and quoted the statistics to show the quantity of sugar beet pro¬ 
duced throughout the world. Membei'S discussed the subject at some length. There 
was a diversity of opinion as to whether this crop would drain heavily on the land 
or not. 

Application of Lime to the Soil. —^Mr, A. H. Sassanowsky mentioned that 
sea sand at Warrnamhool shovred a content of 85 per cent, lime, and expressed the 
opinion that sand at MacDonnell Bay might compare favorably with this. He 
advised members to test the value of this as a dressing on their land. The Presi¬ 
dent (Mr, Pritchard) recommended the application of 3ewt. of sea sand to the 
acre with the growing crop. A dressing for the grass paddock, to last for any 
time should he 1 to 14 tons to the acre. Mr. Smith mentioned that he had applied 
a dressing of 3ew"t, of lime per acre to a plot, but had noticed no result. Mr. 
Alcoek said application of lime had not made startling differences in the crops, 
but the effect was more noticeable in the check which it gave sorrel. 


KALANGABOO, June 12th.— Fodder Crops. —A discussion took place on the 
growing of fodder crops for stock. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. W. Tucker) said 
that rye which he had sown with the first rains in April was now carrying three 
ewes and lambs to the acre. 

KALANGABOO, July 10th.— Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. 
W. Tucker) presented the annual report of the Branch, which showed that 11 meet¬ 
ings had been held during the year, and that interest in Bureau work had been well 
sustained. 

MOUNT GAMBIEE, July 17th.— Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
B. A. Collins) presented the annual report of the Branch for the preceding 12 
months. Eleven meetings had been held with an average attendance of IS mem¬ 
bers at each. Instructive j^apers had been contributed, and good discussions taken 
place, and the interest in Bureau work had been well maintained. 

TATIAEA, July 3rd.— Annu^vl Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. Stanton) 
read the annual report of the Branch for the preceding year. Ten meetings were 
held, at which the average attendance of members w^as 11. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


St'Ock BIseases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh, 
donrine (or equine syphilis), equine fevei', epizootic lynqThangitis, 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
pneumonia affcecting swine), pleuro-pneunionia, rabies, rinderp<^st, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, trichinosis, tuberculosis. 
All suspected eases of any of the above diseases should be 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Iteriiiest for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of Agriculture, should be addressed to the Editor This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for several days, whilst that officer is away in the country. 


Poisoning Parrots. 

In reply to an inquiry for a method of poisoning grain for destroy¬ 
ing parrots, wliieli nibbled at the grain and did not swallow it whoh‘, 
the Government Analyst (Mr. W. Hargreaves, M.A.) said the best way 
was to use 61bs. Tvlieat, 1 dram stiyehnine, loz. glacial acetic arvid, 
4oz. water. The acetic acid should be mixed with the 4oz. of water 
and the strychnine dissolved in the diluted acetic acid. The ^vheat, 
with the strychnine solution, should then be shaken in a vessel until 
the \vhole of the solution was absorbed. It should then be spread out 
in a thin layer to dry. 


War Census* 

At the request of the Commonwealth Government attention is 
drawn to the fact, in connection with the War Census, that a personal 
card must be filled in by every male aged 18 and under 60. A wealth 
and income card must be filled in by every person aged 18 and 
upwards possessed of property or holding property on trust, or in 
receipt of income, and by the representatives of companies and asso¬ 
ciations, unioiivS, clubs, societies, institutions, religious bodies, 
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absentees, etc. Where a person has property or income of his own 
and is itlso required to furnish a return as a trustee or as a represeii- 
tative of a company or association, etc., a separate card must be 
supplied by him in each capacity. Cards and addressed envelopes 
for transmission are available at aU post offices throughout Australia. 
The completed cards must be posted to the Commonwealth Statistician 
as early as possible, and not later than September 15th, 1915, except 
ill cases where supply has not reached the local post office before 
September 6th, 1915. In such eases cards must be posted not more 
than ten days after supply reaches the local post office. No postage is 
required on the envelojie containing war census cards addressed to the 
Commonwealth Statistician. Failure to furnish a return, or wilful 
inaccuracy in any return, renders the person concerned liable to a 
penalty of £50, or three months' imprisonment, or both, if prosecuted 
summaiuly, or a penalty of £500, or one year's imprisonment, or 
both, if prosecuted on indictment. Detailed instructions for filling in 
war census cards may be seen at all post offices. 


‘ Stallions Slow at Service. 

A number of letters have been received from different parts of the 
State "which indicate a disinclination on the part of stallions to serve 
mares. ^^This condition,” says Mr. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., the 
Government Veterinary Lecturer, ^‘points to the cooling effect of the 
very quick growth of green feed, which this year, instead of acting 
as a fiush, has a further effect of quieting down. The prevalence of 
;^oursobs is very likely also concerned in the matter, as the acid juice 
of these plants has a sedative effect on sexual desire. Drugs are not 
to be recommended in such cases; in fact, they are useless or -worse. 
There is a German preparation known as yohimbin, prepared from 
an African plant, which is sometimes used, but the "^vriter does not 
recommend it. Stimulating food, especially oats, will probably 
remedy the defect, and a flat tablespoon of red pepper in the feed 
once or twdce a day will do no harm.” 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, Ac., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will he referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should he addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’’ 

STOCK INQUIRIES. 

Replies by Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer. 

Owen, reports that the hoofs of a number of liis 
draught horses have become dry and brittle, breaking off and crack¬ 
ing. 

Reply—They may be over corned, and green feed will do them 
good in this resi)ect. Ten drops of tincture arsenicum on the tongue 
once a day for a fortnight will also do good. Mix equal parts of 
castor oil, mutton fat, and Stockholm tar by warming together and 
brush well into hoofs daily. When badly broken for shoeing side 
clips may help. 

Hawker, reports the death of a six-year-old mare 
through flatulent colie. 

Reply—As a result of green feed. Pull details of the treatment 
of this have appeared in the Journal of AgricuUi 0 'Cj under tlu^ bead¬ 
ing of digestive diseases of the horse. It is not safe to tap a Iiorse 
with a knife, as peritonitis generally sets in; it is much more satis¬ 
factory to give large soapy enemas after having emptied the 
bowel, back raked. Half a pint of spiiut, preferably gin, in a similar 
cjiiantity of warm water, with 25 to 30 drop^s of essence of pepper¬ 
mint is most successful in such cases, and may be repeated in half an 
hour if necessary. Also a teaspoonful of household ammonia in a 
little cold water thrown into the mouth relieves. Briskly rub the 
flanks as well. When a horse is tapped it should be with a specially- 
made curved trochar and canula, which is no larger than a straw, 
and is inserted on the/ off (right) side at the height of the swelling 
on the flank, thereby entering the caecum or blind gut. 
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Verran, has a horse which sprained its hind letloek, 
leaving a swelling above the joint. Two blisters have not removed 
the swelling, which seems to be soft and under the sinew’-. The 
horse w’alks all right, but is lame at the trot. 

Reply—The sw’elling is a distended oil bag (synovial bursa), and to 
open it -with a knife Avoiild probably be to ruin the horse altogether. 
The Agricultural Department does not dispense medicines, which, in 
your case, could be obtained from chemists at Cowell, Tumby, or 
Lincoln, and wall not do much good p>robably. The horse should 
have three months spell on green feed, and a pitch bandage tightly 
applied over the joint. This is made by Avarming together equal 
parts of Burgundy pitch, Stockholm tar, and Venice tnrpentine, 
smearing thickly on the leg, putting hits of w’-ool on it all round, 
iiiorc mixture, and a tight bandage also smeared -with mixture out¬ 
side all. 

Bros.,’’ Koppio, report that a stallion has a growdh on haw, or 
third eyelid. 

Reply—Although the growth is technically a form of cancer, it is 
not likely to affect the animal seriously. It should he x>^inted wdth 
a 5 per cent, solution cocaine, pulled well out wdth forceps or suture, 
and cut off, taking some healthy tissue with it, the wmund should 
then be cauterised with nitrate of silver. 

Meadows, seeks (a) information relating to a cow- wdiich 
suffered a prolapse of the uterus after the first calf, and (6) cause 
and cure for a hard lump in the teat of a sow. 

Reply—The accident need not occur again, but it wmiild be advis¬ 
able to watch her w-ell at and for some hours after calving. For a 
fortnight before calving it wmuld be w^ell to give her every evening on 
the tongue 10 drops of tincture of pulsatilla. The lump in the sow^’s 
teat is probably the result of an abscess. No treatment is desirable 
beyond fomenting wdth soapsuds. 

“C.G.,’’Lameroo, has a horse wdth its penis s\roilen like a small 
football; supi3osed to be due to the bite of an insect. 

Reply—If such is the ease, the swelling will go dowui with the hot 
fomentations being given; if otherwise it will be well to give the 
horse 15 drops of tincture camphor twice a day foi" a few days as 
well. 

^‘A.J.D.,’^ 'Willaston, I’eports a horse as having had strangles last 
year. A fresh swelling developed two months ago behind jaw, 
affecting breathing, and the horse is losing condition. Little boils 
occur in other parts. 
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I>eply—Tlie fresh swelling is due to remains of the previous at¬ 
tacks, as are also the little boils. Every day, rub into the swelling 
a bit of blue mercurial ointment as big as a small walnut, and give 
twice a clay on the tongue as much as will lie flat on a threepenny 
piece of trituration of arsenicum iodide 3x. A fortnight’s treatiiK'iit 
should have the desired effect. 

'‘E.W.P,” Koppio, reports that a cow calved fourth calf six weeks 
ago, and since has had difl'ieulty in passing water, till now she can 
hardly do so, and is very stiff in hind quarters and is losing a hind 
quarter of udder. 

Reply—The symptoms rather point to tuberculosis of the womb 
and glands of the hind ciuarter, in Avhich case treatment would not 
do good. The case should be reported to the Chief Inspector of 
Stock, Adelaide, ‘who would deal with it on its merits. 

The same correspondent also writes that an 18-months-old steer, 
after a severe thunderstorm, seemed paralysed; after being driven 
a short distance it loses the use of one hind leg, and falls; after a 
rest gets up and proceeds a few chains and over again. 

Reply—The symptoms point to four possibilities:—1, tuberculosis 
of the brain; 2, lightning stroke; 3, yacca poisoning; 4, thrombosis 
of an iliac artery. As it is impossible to say ^vhich without seeing 
the animal, probably the best course would be to destroy it and And 
out which of the four it is. 

Port Broughton Agricultural Bureau report that a mare became 
lame in near arm, then swelling under belly, soft and pasty, muscle 
above shrunk. 

Reply—Most probably damage to bone from a kick. Tr. arnica 
loz., methylated spirit 1 pint, and rub in twice a day, complete rest 
in paddock. Probably many months will be recpiired to get l)etlei*. 

“B. Bros./’ Koolunga, have a cow with swelling on rump, and ask 
if the animal can be safely used for beef if the affected part were 
cut right away. 

Repty—The probability is that the enlargement is purely local, 
and could be cut out of the quarter when dressed; in any case it 
will be better to kill her, as she is ripe, rather than run her through 
the hot weather. 

Morehard Agricultural Bureau report that a mare lifts a leg, as if 
affected with stringhalt, and has a painfnl swelling above inside hock 
and small lumps forming on bone. 

Reply—Seems as if she w^ere affected with spavin (lumps) and 
thoroughpin (swelling); breed and age are not quoted, so it is im- 
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possible to be certain. Rest the mare and blister the hock. The 
rest will do the good and the blister will ensure it. 

''A.S.J./’ Hill Town, reports that a horse has bruised the sole of 
its foot. 

Reply—With a metal syringe inject daily as much spirit of iodine 
(iodine resub. 1 dram, methylated spirit 1 pint) as will go in the 
hole, then plug the hole with tow” or wool dipped in Stockholm tar. 
This should put matters right in about a fortnight if there is no 
actual injury to bone, in which ease the lameness is likely to be 
permanent. 

Coulta, reports that sheep in district are affected by 
eyes bulging, then become blind; they either recover, or death occurs 
a few weeks later. 

Reply—The blindness is the result of breaking down of blood cells 
by parasites Avliich inhabit them; in the sheep that die the parasites 
win, and vice versa. Treatment:—Change of pasture, avoiding low 
scrubby country. If hand feeding is feasible an ounce of sulphate of 
iron to every ten sheep in feed helps, but is not necessary. To ease 
eyes, dust a small pinch of boraeie acid into them occasionally. Do 
not let the sheep bite tight. 

Alawoona, has a mare wdth a lump on near side of chest, 
occurred during scrub rolling. 

Reply—It is more than probable that something has penetrated, as 
sticks often do, without leaving any outward sign. It would be well 
to foment with hot water till as soft as possible, then try and dis¬ 
cover if anything can be felt; if not, cut into the swelling and feel 
all T'ound with the fingers, remove object if found, and treat wound 
daily with spirit of iodine. The mare may be worked while healing. 

Ilornsdale, has a four-year-old gelding, in good condi¬ 
tion, but slow in movement, eats slowly, does not draw when passing 
water. 

Reply—It is not likely that there is serious kidney trouble in so 
young a horse, but as he is teething he is probably upset. Put on 
his tongue once a day for a few days as much grey powder (mercury 
and chalk) as will lie on a sixpence. Draw his penis and wash out 
sheath with warm water and soap, and he will probably improve. 

Spalding, has a young sow which has broken out in 
sores and is troubled with itch and ticks. 

Reply—The so-called tick on the pig is a louse, the largest of his 
tribe, and this is the cause of the trouble here. Spray with any 
liquid sheep dip and oil afterwards with raw linseed oil and sulphur, 
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50 to 1. The oiling may be repeated with advantage daily for three 
days. Then spray opce a fortnight for a few times. Burn all litterj, 
spray out the house with boiling water and soap or 5 per cent, coal 
tar disinfectant. Feed cinders with food. 

Hartley Agricultural Bureau ask for a description of the symptoms 
of a mare carrying a dead foal. 

Reply—The symptoms vary according to the temporanient of tlie 
mare and the age of the foal. Usually the mare is not herself in 
appetite and manner, there may or may not be discharge from the 
vagina. The mare is often swollen somewhat on the near dank, 
feverish, and soinetinies slightly foundered. The udder is often, 
milky but hard. 

Coorabie Agricultural Bureau ask a suitable lick for stock. 

Reply—^A suitable lick for the Coorabie country would be one part 
saltpetre, five parts bone meal; a few lumps of rusty iron too big to 
be swallowed lying on the top of it wuuld add to its efficiency. The 
lick may be put out in covered troughs. 

Coorabie Agricultural Bureau ask treatment for worms in pigs. 

Reply—The worms answer to the description of the ordinary 
ascarid of the pig, which may be got rid of by giving two or three 
ounces of crushed castor oil seeds occasionally in feed and regularly 
feeding cinders or ashes. 

'‘W.J.R./’ Millbrook, had a mare, four years old, kicked last 
March on front leg, a little above the chest level. The cut healed 
well, but still discharges a little. 

Reply^—Try dressing the weeping hole by soaking a bit of tow in 
spirit of iodine and twisting it in every day; if after a fortnight this 
has not succeeded in stopping the discharge, try dusting the bole 
daily with chlorinated lime, commonly known as chloride of lime. 
There is probably a bit of diseased tissue at the bottom. 

Middleton, has a cow swollen about mouth and brisket, 
appetite irregular. 

Reply—The symptoms are too indefinite to allow a correct diag¬ 
nosis to be made, but it is probable that the swellings are dropsical, 
and arise from the heart-bag being penetrated by some substance, 
such as a bit of wire or a bag needle that has been swallowed. 
Treatment is not likely to do much, but 10 drops of tr. mix vomica 
may be given each evening and 10 drops of tr. digitalis each morn¬ 
ing. The treatment may he continued for three or four weeks. 

Mildura, asks questions as follows:— (a) Cause of dung 
passing through vagina of mare; (h) injection of cocaine for a 
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liorse; (c) treatment for horse lame at the trot; {d) treatment for a 
cow off feed fortnight after calving*. 

Eeply—(a) Probably nothing can be clone, as there is an acci¬ 
dental fistula; keep clean and leave to nature. (6) It is not advis¬ 
able to inject cocaine deeply into tissues, as abscesses often ensue, 

(c) The symptoms point to deep-seated injury in the foot; try 
poultice and search well for embedded stub or similar substance, 

(d) Possibly absorbed septic material; try 2ozs. of hyposulphite of 
soda in a pint of warm water twice daily for four days. 

Ashbourne, seeks treatment for warts on cows’ teats. 

Reply—If small, rub in castor oil one day and vinegar the next 
till they disappear. If large, tie root with silk or horsehair; or 
better, sear oft with tableknife blade red hot and dress with boracic 
ointment. 

Rockleigh, asks treatment for horse al^ected with lice. 

Reply—Wash or spray with soft soap suds and leave to dry on, 
then Avash off with soda and water. Give a flat tablespoon of 
sulphur ill food daily for a week. See many recent replies for fuller 
detail. 

^‘T. McD. & Son,” Moorook, report a mare affected with traumatic 
ulceration of eye and loss of same. They ask treatment. 

Reply—Dab daily with a lotion composed of tr. calendula one part, 
methylated spirit two parts, water 10 parts. Dust afterwards with 
boracic powder; treat the lower ulcers the same. Healing should 
occur in about a fortnight, 

Kenton Valley, has a mare which had twin foals—one 
dead and decomposed. Six iveeks before foaling she had colic, with 
rumbling, and again just before foaling. He asks* a number of 
questions. 

Reply—Twins of this character are the result of fertilisation of 
two ova at different heats, hence the difference in development, 
(1) The trouble began when the first pain was noticed and not later. 
It is quite feasible for a mare to carry such a foal dead for six 
weeks and even much longer. As the composition of the drench is 
not known to the writer no opinion can be offered on it.- The milk 
came for the early foal, then again for the other. (2) It is quite 
possible for a mare to discharge one foal and retain a second to 
maturity—in fact, it often happens, (3) It is not possible for an 
amateur to know if two foals are present. (4) The mare would 
probably be better not put to the horse this season; still, if very 
much desired she may be served. 
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Elbow Hill Agricultural Bureau report horses being troubhHl with 
swollen noses. 

Reply—Little notice need be taken of the condition, which is 
lymphatic; a teaspooiifui of saltpetre in a mouthful of bran once or 
twice a day will reduce the swelling. They may be worked. 

“E.P.S./’ Eudall, has a horse 'which bruised its shoulder at gallop 
two months ago. There is now a hard lump at the point the 
shoulder, but this gives no pain. " ' 

Reply—It -will probably be best to leave it alone, but no ‘'||rm 
would result from rubbing in a little blue mercurial ointment oLSe a 
day for a week every month for three or four months. 

Saddleworth, has a cow within six weeks oft calving; it 
has developed a big swelling in flank as result of abscess forming 
after being stabbed for hoven in May. 

Reply—The swelling is probably full of matter, and it would be 
well to take up a fold of skin at the bottom of it and lance it, niaking 
a hole about an inch long. If the skin is pinched she will not notice 
the prick, and it will not interfere with the calving. Hot fomenta¬ 
tions after if necessary, but probably a little Stockholm tar will be 
all that need be put on. 

Port Pirie, asks treatment for a mare troubled with lice. 

Reply—Give a flat tablespoon of sulphur in feed once a day for 
week. Washing with sheep dip (non-poisonous) is all right, l)ut ,dl| 
be more effectual if the mare is stood in the sun for half an hOicnm 
or so and well lathered with soapsuds, Avhicli is left on to dry, ^ 
then washed off. Pull instructions have appeared in r(*m ' 
Journals. She should be dressed every three wcndvS for a time as 
lice continue to hatch out. An occasional rub over with benzine 
part and olive oil five parts is useful, 

^^J.T.C,,” Merghiny, states that a heifer staggers, stands stretcluUk'^ I 
out, md heaves. % 

Reply—It is impossible to say what is the niattei*, l)iit as she may 
have had an injury from the others it is probable there is an internal 
strain. It may be something entirely different, such as quarter 
evil. The best line of treatment is to leave well alone. 

“A.H.T.,"’ Cleve (a) reports that a mare did not clean well, and 
drips discharge, and (6) asks the best antiseptic to use in connection 
with the castration of colts. 

Reply—^(a) Probably this is the same ease as one prescribed for 
already, but she will benefit by being swabbed out with a pink solu¬ 
tion of Condy's crystals, as much as will lie on a sixpence to a kero- 
sine can of warm water, or a handful of washing soda to the same 
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amount of water; ten drops tr. piilsatilla on the tongue morning and 
evening for a week or ten clays. (5) As good an antiseptic as any is a 
handful of washing soda in a, bucket of water. Soap is good. Spirit 
of iodine is well spoken of, so is carbolic oil, or the old-fashioned verdi¬ 
gris ointment. 

Kangaroo Island, has a five-year-old cow, swollen about 
the legs, and at times affected with heavy breathing. 

Eeply—It is difficult to be sure of a diagnosis, but it is possible 
there is a piece of wire or similar substance in the heart hag. The 
following treatment might be tried, hut if no improvement in a fort¬ 
night, it need not be continued:—^Daily in feed a tablespoonful of sul¬ 
phur and a teaspoon of sulphate of iron. ■ 

Wanbi, reports that the eye of a horse was Imockecl out, 
replaced, but is now going rotten. 

Eeply—Wash with 5 per cent, solution of cocaine, then with warm 
Avater ivith Condy’s crystals, as much as will lie on a threepenny bit 
to a quart of ivater. Next tie a cloAm hitch of silk round the back 
of the eyeball and cut it off; leave the silk on for a day or two, dust¬ 
ing the socket Avitli boracic acid each day. EeniOA^e silk, and repeat 
boracic acid as often as seems necessary, about twice a week. 

J.B.,” Stone Hut, has .a mare afiected Avith intermittent colic for 
some months. 

Reply—There is probably some internal tumor or accretion, which 
may end fatally one day. When the pain is on A’^eterinary cdiloro- 
dyne electuary AA'ould he best, and in between 10 drops of tr. mix 
Ammica on the tongue morning and evening for a Aveek, then once 
a day for three Aveeks. Water before feeding, and do not keep 
changing feed; she Avould probably do best on chaff and bran, 
rather than green feed. 

FarrelBs Flat, had a small growth remoA^ed from the 
penis of a stallion some months ago. He asks if there is a likelihood 
of it returning, and for a Avash for the organ. 

Eeply—Is not very likely to return, but if it did it should be 
dressed AAuth lunar caustic stick. A good antiseptic AAmsli for the 
organ is an ounce of boracic acid to a gallon of water. 

Bookpurnong, reports t\YO cases— (a) Mare, affected 
Avith strangles, Avith pus coming from nostrils, died in a feAV days; 
(b) five-year-old stallion, fed on green feed, is lazy at serAuce. 

Reply— (a) In a similar case, put Stockholm tar on a rag Avrapped 
roiiid a bit and left in the mouth for some hours. GiAm tAvice a day 
for three days an ounce of photographer's hypo, (hypo-sulphate of 
soda) in the drinking AAmter. If 'ease is very seA^ere, a teaspoonful 
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of siilpliate of quinine in a spoonful of molasses on tlie teeth twice 
a day as well, {h) Drug's do Ixarm, not good. Try hard feed, with 
plenty of oats and barley, and if that does not prove successful he 
is not much good as an entire. 

Crystal Brook, asks treatment for a cow with a blind teat. 

Reply—As a rule it is better nat to interfere with a blind teat, 
but if desired such a teat can be opened -with an instrument called 
a teat dilator, or another called a bistouree cache. The better treat¬ 
ment is to leave it alone. 

Cleve, asks for treatment for vermin on pigs. 

Reply^—Though these look like ticks, they are lice, the largest of 
their breed. See Agricultural Journal for treatment in many replies. 
Spray with an emulsion of soft soap and liquid sheep dip, or scrub 
with the same mixture made of 4galls. soft wmter, lib. soft soap, and 
doz. sheep dip. Clean houses wdth boiling water, burn all bed¬ 
ding, &e. 

ParrelRs Plat, has a horse with a swelling with warty 
growth on it underneath the sheath. 

Reply—If the horse is grey it is useless to treat, but if of another 
color the horse should be cast and the growth cut out. There may 
be a good deal of bleeding; if so, stop with hot iron; if not, use lunar 
caustic. The sheath is likely to s’well a good deal after the operation. 

Netherton Agricultural Bureau asks {a) whether damping hay chaff 
to mix with pollard or crushed grain is injurious to horses; {h) cause 
of horses’ heads and ja^vs swelling when on short green feed. 

Reply—(u)Damping was at one time liighly recommended, but from 
a physiological jpoint of view it is better to give food dry and let tla^ 
horse damp it by chewing; the same argument applies to crushing 
grain. As danix^ing is often resorted to to keep down dust and other 
injurious matter in inferior feed, it often is followed hy colic. ("6) The 
swelling round the throat is lymphatic, due to the active working of 
the jaws; it is of no importance, and requires no treatment except 
exercise, 

^^C.W.,” Whitwarta, lias a horse which was wounded in the chest in 
March last; the wound is suppurated, and still discharges. 

Reply—There is still something at the end of the wound, and it will 
not heal till that is removed. Probe with wire, and possibly the wound 
will be found to extend behind the shoulder. Open where most con- 
venient, remove irritant, dress daily with spirit .of iodine. The wound 
should heal after such treatment in about a month. 
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''A.L./' Keith, reports an eight-year-old mare as tucked up, falling 
away; passes bloody water after slipping foal. 

Reply—There is probably trouble in the womb. Give her once 
daily for a fortnight, morning 20 drops tr. pulsatilla, evening 20 drops 
tr. arnica. They can be put on the tongue neat or mixed in a spoonful 
of molasses. 

''A.H./’ Kulde, has a yearling filly, the eye of which was injured 
by wire; there is now a jelly-like blob at the bottom of the eye. 

Reply—Probably the eye will get all right without treatment. If, 
however, it does not in a month or so, the jelly, if still there, should 
be touched with a caustic pencil. 

^^T.E.H.,’^ Butler, has co\vs in good condition, but giving little milk. 
A bull is running with them. 

Reply—As bull runs with them, they naturally get in calf, and 
shrink in milk permanently. Try hot bran mashes during milking 
each evening, and if lucerne can be got give them that. Get a little 
book on cow nianageiiient. A cow wants a pound of corn for every 
gallon of milk, and two gallons of water for the same quantity; pro¬ 
bably she is short of both these. 

^^M.J.McA,,’^ Georgetown, reports three-year-old colt as being I’/eak 
in the back. 

Reply—Give 10 drops tr. nux vomica on tongue or in a handful of 
bran twdce a day for a fortnight. 

The same correspondent also reports the occurrence of a fairly hard 
lump betw''een the eye and nose of a filly. 

Reply—^Probably a bone disease connected with teething. Rub in 
a little blue mercurial ointment every day for two or three weeks, and 
give once a day on the tongue two tablespoons of syrup of phosphate 
of iron. 

Long Plain, has a mare with a cut tendon and swelling 
above the knee. Treatment previously advised followed with very 
good results. 

Reply—Glad to hear treatment has been satisfactory; probably 
now exercise as suggested would be good. If the swelling is on the 
course of the tendon in front of the knee, rub in a little blue mer¬ 
curial ointment every day for a few weeks; if it is at the side on the 
bone, blister with any good blister, such as biiiiodide of mercxiry 
one dram, lard one ounce. 

^K4.A.P,C./^ Millicent, reports that blood oozed from the legs and 
feet of a horse after work; the animal requires assistance to enable it 
to rise. 
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Reply—Probably not founder, but purpura liiomorrliagica. Keep 
on green feed, and three times daily give a ball composed of one 
dram each carbonate of iron, saltpetre, and Venice turpentine. Dust 
the bleeding parts with boracic acid. A severe case wants veterinary 
aid and injections of adrenalin, 

Wokurna, asks for means of easing a cow that is hard to 
milk. The teats are fairly large, but openings small. 

Reply—Procure a teat dilator from an instrument dealer and use 
it as directed on the wrapper. Failing this, pass a well-greased quill 
into the teat about iiii, occasionally; this, howmver, may set up irrita¬ 
tion and spoil her—the dilator will not do so. 

Penong, reports that a seven-year-old mare lost condi¬ 
tion, and is stiff in near foreleg. 

Reply—Seem to point to some form of heart trouble, as the stiff¬ 
ness was accentuated after dosing with aconite. Probably the best 
treatment would be to turn out in good feed for a few weeks. 

Jamestown, has a gelding troubled wdth swelled penis 
and dribbling of urine. 

Reply—A three week course of Fowler,’s solution will do good as 
a needed tonic. In addition, twdee a day give 20 drops tincture 
camphor. It would be well to examine the bladder through the hind 
gut to determine whether there is a collection of sandlike material 
in it. 

‘■'^E.L.,” Steelton, had a horse on green feed, dandelions ami eloviu*, 
and receiving hay and chaff daily. On being put to work the mar(‘ 
was attaeked wntli colic and death ensued. He a.sks (1) cause and 
treatment; (2) in view of presence of Avorms, should he treat other 
horses for these; (3) is it advisable to give them less access to green 
feed; (4) particulars re mixing feed; and (5) suitability of I>erg oil 
for colic. 

Reply—Inflainniation frequently happens AA'hen feeding is mixed, 
as in this ease, also lush dandelions produce a special poison- 
prussic acid—^Avhich accounted for the quick death and panting. 
Possibly tincture aconite and peppermint might lia^m helped, 1)ut it 
is doubtful. Various hypodermic injections Avoiild have been re¬ 
sorted to by a veterinary surgeon had one been available. 2. A 
course of FoAvler’s solution Avill do good. 3. The free access to green 
feed wslB to blame. 4. One-third green to tAvo-thirds hay chaff is used 
on many farms with advantage, but as its careless use might produce 
colic, the Avriter Avould sooner give long hay at night and green feed 
during the day. 5. The constituents of Berg oil are very suitable in 
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cases of coliCj but the Stockholm tai' without the creosote would be 
cheaper and more effectual, 

''H.H.W./’ Pinnaroo, asks for treatment of horses affected with 
lice. 

Reply-—Stand the animals in the sun for an hour, Svasli them with 
lather of sof isoap, leave this to dry on. A few hours later wash it off 
with warm water and soda, wdth a wineglassfiil of coal tar disin¬ 
fectant to the bucketful. All this av ashing can be done with a yard- 
binom. Wipe over the worst parts with a mixture of benzine one 
part, cheap machinery oil live parts; use this mixture every day for 
a week, then repeat wmsh, and, if necessary, in third week also. A 
tablespoon of sulphur in feed once a day Avill also help to get rid of 
pests. 

^^A.J.A.K.,” Lameroo, reports that some sheep brought on to 
lucerne lie down, do not struggle, are not bloated, bodies become 
limp, and a small quantity of green fluid is discharged from nostrils; 
last year on the same plot the animals were all right; three post 
moriems revealed the paunch full of brown liquid like brown milk; 
hinder gut almost empty except for undigested green niaterial 

Eeply—A microscopical examination will be made, but the 
symptoms point to an invasion of minute animal parasites called 
sarcosporidne, and the change of diet is not responsible; in fact, it is 
advisable to change pasture every three days at least and not bite 
down tight. A few doses of Cooper’s worm tablets would do good,, 
combined with salt, which last may be given in a little cocky chaff. 
After examination of fa-ces a further report will be sent. 

Veterinary enquiries were also received, and replied to direct,, 
from the following;—Ellistoii; “C.A.H.,’’ Biiccleiicli; 

Bros.,” Carrow; Leighton; Biverton; 

'^A.J.H,,” Spalding; Lameroo Agrieultiiral Bureau; ''S.L.,” Angas, 

Plains. 

‘^T.D.K.,” Streaky Bay; Tarcowie; Wel¬ 

lington ; who report a disinclination on the part of stallions to work, 
are referred to page 127 of the current issue. - j 

Inquiries relating to blood worms, and disorders originating 
therefrom, particulars of which have frequently been published in 
the Journal of late, have been received from the following, replies 
having gone forward direct:—‘XbH.,” Poster; ^‘P.J.B.S.,” Mor- 
chard; ^^H.C.W.,” Kangaroo Island; Mount Lofty; 

^^4.L.,” Naraeoorte; Keith; Brentford; 

Liicindale; ^‘P.N.C.,” Wirrega; Beaufort Agricultural 

Bureau; ^^M.R.B.,” Mindarie; Rendelsham; ^T-.W.,” Whit- 

warta. 
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AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

Ill reply to ''J.S./’ Hartley, tlie Director of Agricultiirc Ksays:— 
There is advantage in feeding off wheat crops with sheep when the 
condition of the crops is such as to render it advisable, he., when the 
crops are too rank and forward and liable to be lodged by rough 
spring weather. If, however, the crops are fed off too late in tlic 
season, say after the first week in July for the Lower North, yields 
are likely to be unsatisfactory, unless the spring and early summ(;r 
are exceptionally favorable. 

Salt Creek Agricultural Bureau asks for information relating to, 
pickling meat, to which the Dairy Expert replies:—If dry cured, use 
approximately 121bs, of salt to 21bs. of sugar and 2-|o7.s. of saltpetre, 
mixed, per lOOlbs. of beef. If brine pickled, 81bs. of salt, 21bs. of 
sugar, 2ozs. saltpetre, added to 4galls. or 401])s. of water. Beef and 
mutton cured for ordinary use should he pickled for six or seven 
days and pork nine days. If brine pump is used it would be done 
in half time by pumping the following mixture into the meat to be 
pickled:—2|lbs. salt, loz. of saltpetre, loz. standard preservative, 
Igall. water. 

In reply to ^^M.L.,^’H(>rnsdale, the Dairy Expert says:—Butter- 
fat percentage means the actual number of pounds of pure fat of 
butter ill lOOlbs. of cream. Table or commercial butter means the 
actual fat or butter fat which during the process of churning has 
incorporated with it approximately 141bs. to IGlbs. of water per 
lOOlbs. and salt and preservatives used to suit the market. The 
farmer should, when paid for butter-fat contentKS of his cream, 
receive l|d. to 2d. more per lb. than when paid on table or conimer- 
eial butter contained. 

Yadnarie Agricultural Bureau asks whetixer wheat pickled with 
bliiestoiie, and fed to fowls, is likely to ipoison them. The Poultry 
Expert says:—^Wheat pickled ivith bluestone does not contain suffi¬ 
cient copper to poison the birds. On the contrary, it has always been 
noted that on farms where surplus pickled wheat is used for poultry 
food there is freedom from roup and other throat troubles. Copper 
sulphate (bluestone) ranks as one of the most potent bactericides— 
i.e., it kills the germs causing many diseases. It is also administered 
internally in suitable doses. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Georgetown, forwarded specimens for identificatioh. 
Mr. A. M. Lea, Museum Entomologist, reports that the specimens are 
CDckehafer larvae, but there are so many hundreds of species ip. South 
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Australia, and their larvtB are so much alike, that he cannot identify 
the particular species. Such larvae are proverbially difficult to 
eradicate, and they occasionally do immense damage to crops. The 
sugarcane beetle of Queensland is one of the family, and investiga¬ 
tions for several years have discovered no satisfactory remedy for 
it; nor are remedies known in other parts of the world. Bare fallow¬ 
ing is sometimes recommended but is of doubtful utility. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC. 

During the month of August, 1915, 7,050bush. of fresh fruits,. 
7,460bush. of bananas, 16,899 bags of potatoes, 691 bags of onions, 
and 93 packages of plants, trees, and bulbs were examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. One hundred and 
forty-four bushels of bananas (overripe) were destroyed. Under the 
Federal Commerce Act 658 eases of fresh fruits, 800 packages of 
dried fruits, and 11 packages of preserved fruit were exported to 
oversea markets during the^ same period. These were distributed as 
follows:—For London, A eases citrus fruit and 800 packages dried 
fruit; for India, 10 packages preserved fruit; for New Zealand, 652 
cases citrus fruit and 1 package jam. Under the Federal Quarantine 
Act 53,783 packages of seeds, plants, bulbs, etc., were examined and 
admitted from oversea markets. Of these 1 package of grass was 
detained for the purpose of cleaning out weed seeds, and 5 packages 
of millet were ordered to be destroyed owing to the presence of a 
large number of weed seeds. 


B 
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THE EQUIVALENCE OF LIVESTOCK FOODSTUFFS 
AND FEEDING RATIONS, 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture. 


Introductory. 

I liad originally iiiteuded dealing willi the equivalence of Livestock 
Foodstuffs before tlio 1915 Congress of the Agricultural ikireaii; and 
had, indeed, already aecunrulated inucli material towards tiiis end, 
when uiiforseeu circumstances compelled us to abandon Congress 
for the year. And wliilst the choice of this subject was perhaps 
chiefly dictated by the extraordinary circumstances of the season 
from which we are only just emerging, considerations of a more 
general and more permanent nature had also much to do wdth the 
matter. We all know that^in 1914-15 the scarcity of livestock food¬ 
stuffs was so appalling and so unexpected that many aji owner of 
livestock, ■who in past years had been content to make indiscriminate 
use of whatever came nearest to hand, was hard put to it to find 
material of any kind calculated to keep his animals alive. On the 
other hand, however devoutly we may hope and believe that npver 
again tlie present generation of livestock owmers will find to 
in similar straits, yet instances of individual difflcultieb of like nature 
are bound to arise from time to time, when some acquaintance wutli 
the equivalence of the various livestock foodstuffs is certain to prove 
useful. 

But, from another point of view altogethei*, and quite iudepen- 
cleiitly of the peculiarities of seasons, m%j it not be said tliat in the 
matter of feeding, local ideas are as yet very elementary? Under 
normal conditions natural foodstuffs spring up around us very 
plentifully; and whilst they continue available we make use of them 
in no ungrudging spirit. Eventually, howwer, early or late in the 
season, they eoMe to an end, and subsequently, for a few weeks at all 
events, we are pu:2::^led to know what to do with our livestock. And 
whilst w^e are stilL endeavouring to make up our minds as to the best 
course to pursue the new season’s supplies usually forestall any 
definite resolution on the subject; and although in this short interval 
of scarcity we may have lost a few head of livestock, w’^e thankfully 
put off for yet another season any further consideration of a trouble¬ 
some problem. And thus the unsolved question drags on from year 
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to year, and we continue as far off as ever from any rational policy 
in the general feeding of livestock. 

Much has been done within recent years in other countries towards 
the elucidation of feeding problems, and it appears to me that a brief 
summary of the present position of knowledge on the subject should 
prove useful to us, not only in times of scarcity, but in matters of 
every-day practice. 

The General Composition oe Foodstuffs. 

If, now, we wish to get a clear insight into the art of feeding, it is 
essential, in the first place, that we should form a very definite idea 
of the general composition of foodstuffs. In a general way, any of 
the foodstuffs in current use—^hays, grains, cakes, etc.—^admit of 
being split up into the several constituents indicated below in Table I. 


Table I.— Showing usual Gonstituents indicated in Proximate xinalysis of 

Foodstuffs. 


I. Moisture (10 per cent.) 


TI. Dry matter (90 per cent.).. 


A. Ash or mineral matter (6-21 per cent.) 

/ 1. Proteins (5.12 per cent.) 

>-B. Organic matter J 2. Fats (0*77 per cent.) 

(83*79 percent.) j 3. Carbohydrates (53*51 per cent.) 
' 4. Fibre (24*39 per cent.) 


The figures in brackets in the above table refer to the analysis of 
good standard wheaten hay, 

I.— Moisture. 

Moisture refers to water, w^hich is present in varying proportions in 
all foodstuffs, even in those driest in appearance. The actual pro¬ 
portion of moisture in foodstuffs varies, however, within a very wide- 
range; according to circumstances it may vary from 5 per cent, to 
90 per cent, of the total w^eight of the foodstuff. 

Now, however important Avater may be to the animal organism, it 
is very evident that, after all, the intrinsic value of any foodstuff 
must always rest on the dry matter present, and is therefore inversely 
proportion to its tenor in water. In other words, we do not purchase 
a foodstuff for the w^ater it contains, but for its dry matter; and it 
follows, therefore, that, other things being equal, a foodstiifi: rich in 
water should be lower in price per unit than one that is compara¬ 
tively dry . 

The determination of the moisture present in a usually 'Alry’^ 
foodstuff offers at times another point of interest. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the drier tjqies of foodstuffs keep better than the moister ones, 
and a dry foodstuff presenting an abnormal proportion of moisture 
is always liable to deteriorate on keeping. 
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The average percentages of moisture usually found in typical 
classes of foodstuffs are indicated below in Table IL 


Table II. — Shoiviny Average Moisture Penfenliujes in Typical Classes of 

Livestock Foodstuffs. 


'Eeluse and oil cakes . .. 

'Grains and seeds. 

Hays.. 

"Ensilage .. 

Grasses and gxoeii forage 
Roots and tixbors . 


Moisture. 
l?cr cent. 

6 to 9 
10 to 14 
10 to 15 
70 to 75 
70 to 80 
80 to 00 


II .—Dry Matter, 

In any foodstuff wliat is known as the dry matter is represented 
by the solid substance from which all natural moisture has been 
driven off by the action of heat. And it is on this dry matter, as has 
already been stated, that rests the intrinsic feeding value of the 
foodstuffs. 

The dry matter itself always admits of being separated out into 
two distinct parts, viz.:—a, the ash or mineral matter; 5, the organic 
matter. 

A.-~-Ash, or Mineral Matter. 

The ash, or mineral matter, as its name indicates, represents in the 
foodstuff that portion of it which is incombustible; or, in other words, 
the whitish residue left when the foodstuff is carefully burnt. This 
mineral matter consists exclusively of those substances which the roots 
of plants, from w’^hicli foodstuffs are usually derived, withdrew origin¬ 
ally from the soil in aqueous solution. 

In any general appraisement of the feeding value of a foodstuff 
it is not as a rule customary to take into consideration its purely 
mineral constituents; and this, because in the great majority of cases 
the mineral matter present in these foodstuffs is amply adequate to 
the normal calls of the animal organism. It should not, however, be 
imagined on this account that the mineral matter of foodstuffs is 
without practical importance, and as such more or less negligible. In¬ 
dependently of its more obvious role in the fashioning of the bony 
skeletoias of animals, mineral matter enters, too, into the composition 
of flesh and Hood, and cannot in any way be dispensed with. It has, 
indeed, been a matter of common experience all the world over that 
the unsatisfactory development of some locally reared animals can 
frequently be connected, through the herbage they consume, to a lack 
of lime and phosphates in the soil. Such, for instance, was said to 
be the case in the days of the pastoral oecupation of some of the 
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districts to the south-east of the Murray. And it may reasonably be 
inferred that if natural herbage is at all deficient in minerals, so also 
will be hays and grain grown in the same soil If, therefore, from 
the point of view of the owner of livestock, it is naturally the organic 
matter in the foodstutf that is of chief importance, he cannot, how¬ 
ever, afford altogether to overlook the mineral matter, particularly 
when the foodstuffs have been grown on land notoriously deficient in 
lime or phosphates. 

There is, too, another aspect of the question to which reference 
should perhaps be made—thus, at times foodstuffs may be excessively 
charged with mineral matter. This is the case with young grass of 
rank growth, with immature roots and tubers; indeed, with immature 
plant growTli of any kind. This excess of minerals at times reacts 
unfavorably on livestock, as has frequently been shomi to be the ease 
with immature mangolds overladen with nitrates. 

Quite recently I had occasion to comment in this direction on some 
Japanese millet hay, grown on reclaimed swamp land on the Murray. 
This hay was very heawily charged with saline matter, and appeared 
ill consequence to be more or less distasteful to livestock. 

The above cases are, however, no more than accidental occurrences, 
important in themselves it is true, but of rare occurrence in the matte?; 
of ordinary livestock foodstuffs. 

In these foodstuffs the proportion of mineral matter present in the 
dry matter will vary with the state of maturity of the plants from 
■which they were derived. Thus, hay cut on the green side will show 
proportionally more minerals than hay in a more advanced stage of 
development; and minerals reach their lowest proportion in ripe 
seeds and grains. Very naturally, too, foodstuff’s containing a high 
proportion of moisture will show a correspondingly lower percentage 
of minerals than, comparatively dry foodstuffs. In Table III. I have 
indicated the proportions of mineral matter found in the usual live- 
stock foodstuffs, in terms both of the dry matter present and of the 
total foodstuff. 

Table III. —Showing Average Proportions of Mineral Matter in usual 

Livestock Foodstuffs. 

Mineral Matter. 

In Total In Bry Matter 

Foodstuff* of Foodstuff. 

Per cent. Per cent. 


r—-- ^ 

Uoots . 0*6 to 1*0 .. 3*1 to 34 

{xreen forage and grass .. 1-0 to 2*5 .. 4*2 to 0*1 

-Grains and seeds. 1*5 to 3*0 .. 1*8 to 3*4 

Ha 3 ’‘s ... 6*0 to 8*0 ., 6*3 to 9*8 

Refnse and oil cakes .. 5*0 to 10*0 .. 5*8 to 11*8 
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B .—Organic Matter. 

Organic matter is the combustible substance in any fooclstiifi, and 
represents the great bulk of its dry matter. It is derived cliiefiy 
from the elements of water and the carbonic acid gas of tiie 
atmosphere. From the feeder's point of view the economic value of 
any foodstiilE is dependent chiefly on the character of its organic 
3natter. 

This organic matter of foodstnflis is more or less complex in com¬ 
position; for general purposes, however, it admits of being spli’o i:p 
into four different classes of constituents:—1, crude protein; 2, 
crude fat; 3, carbohydrates; 4, fibre. 

From the chemist's point of view the above division is very far 
from satisfactory, and has often been criticised. It still remains, 
however, the best division that we can offer for practical purposes, 
and there is nothing to be gained in emphasizing its particular 
wealoiesses. 

We shall now proceed to consider each individual constituent in 
detail. ^ 

1 .—Crude Protein. 

The qualifying term “crude" is used in connection with this class 
of bodies, because as a rule it is made to include all organic nitro- 
genous substances of foodstuffs, a small proportion of wdiich are not 
true proteins. Crude protein therefore represents the organic nitro¬ 
genous matter in foodstuffs, and as such may be considered as essen¬ 
tially the flesh-forming material of the foodstuffs. That such is the 
ease will be realised when it is stated that “lean meat" is in its com¬ 
position practically identical with protein.. We depend therefore Oii 
this protein of our foodstuff's both for the building up of the flesh o£ 
our livestock and for making good the constant waste of body x>roteins, 
which is one of the natural consequences of active existence. It will 
be clear, too, that young growing animal^, whose organs and flesh are 
gradually developing, will need both relatively and absolutely more 
protein than full grown animals, and consequently inoi’e higlily 
nitrogenous food, of which milk may be taken to be an extreme 
example. With full grown animals, on the other hand, actual in¬ 
crease in flesh is confined within very narrow limits, and beyond 
these they may be said in ordinary circumstances to need no more 
protein than is absolutely necessary to make good normal body wustes. 
The production of milk, however, represents a heavy drain on body 
protein, and in the circumstances dairy cattle, as distinct from ordi¬ 
nary fattening animals, call as a rule for rather highly nitrogenous 
rations, particularly when individual production of milk is heavy. 
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Tlie value of food protein, however, does not end with the produc¬ 
tion of flesh. When in any foodstiifl there is a surplus of protein 
over and above flesh forming requirements, it is immediately availed 
of ill the body for the production of heat or work, or the formation 
of body fat. 

The range of variation of crude protein in the usual classes of food¬ 
stuffs is shown below in Table IV. 

Table IV.— Shoioing Average Pro 2 )ortions of Cnide Protein in usual Lwestoch 

Foodstuffs. 

Crude Protein. 


Per cent. 

Boots . 1*0 to 2-0 

Green forage and grass . 1*6 to 4*5 

Hays. 5*7 to 16*0 

Grains and seeds. 10*0 to 25*0 

Befiise and oil cakes . 16*0 to 50*0 


2 .—Crude Fat. 

Here, again, the qualifying term ‘‘crude” is essential, since with 
true fats are included small proportions of other substances equally 
soluble in ether. As a rule, however, the percentage of impurities 
present is too small to have any bearing on general results. 

The fats of foodstuffs are essentially energy and heat producing 
constituents; they may be said to represent much of the fuel that 
maintains life. Additionally, they serve, too, towards building up 
body fat. For these special purposes—^the development of heat and 
energy and the formation of body fat—the fats of foodstuffs, as we 
shall have oeeasion to see later on, must be looked upon as the most 
concentrated of foodstuff constituents, and as having, weight for 
weight, a higher feeding value than any other constituent. 

Tlie percentages of fat in foodstuffs vary within fairly wide limits; 
they are indicated below in Table V. for the chief types of foodstuffs:— 


Table V.— Shoioing Average Percentages of Crude Fat in the Chief Tgpes of 

Livestock Foodstuffs. 


Grade Fat. 


Per cent. 


Boots . 

Green forage and grass 

Hays ... 

Grains and seeds_ 

Befiise and oil cakes . 


0-1 to 0*3 
0*3 to 1*0 
0*8 to 3*5 
1*5 to 6*0 
6*0 to 15*0 


S.—Fibre. 

• In any foodstuff what is known as “fibre” includes as a rule the 
least digestible portion of the foodstuff. Fibre consists very largely 
of the cell envelopes of plants, which proportionately to the state of 
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ripeness of the plant are more or less hard and woody. In principle,, 
therefore, a high percentage of fibre must be taken to be characteristic 
of foodstuffs of relatively low feeding value. The feeding value and 
fimetioiis of that portion of the fibre which can be utilised by animals, 
are similar in nature to those of the carbohydrates, which we shall 
examine in next section. 

The average percentages of fibre found in the usual types of food- 
stiiSs are indicated below in Table VI. 


Table VI.— Showing Average Percentages of Fibre in Chief Types of Livestoch 

Foodstuffs. 


Fibre. 
Per cent. 

Boots ... 0-9 to 1*7 

Grains and seeds... 3*0 to 10*0 

Green forage and grasses... 3-5 to 10*0 

Refuse and oil cakes . 8*0 to 20*0 

Hays..... 22*0 to 35*0 


4.— Carbohydrates. 

Finally, in the organic matter of a foodstufl:, what is neither 
protein, fat, nor fibre, is termed ^‘carbohydrates.’’ This term, there¬ 
fore, represents the residues of the analysis, and includes chiefly such 
substances as starch, sugars, etc., besides other minor impurities. All 
these substances are essentially heat, energy, and fat producing, al¬ 
though for these purposes of lower intrinsic value than the fats of 
foodstuffs. 

The average percentages of carbohydrates found in the usual types 
of livestock foodstuffs are indicated below in Table VII. 


Table VII .—Showing the Average Percentages of Carbohydrates in the Usual 
Types of Livestock Foodstuffs. 

Carlohydiates. 


Per cent. 

Green forage and grasses... 3*6 to 12*0 

Roots... 6*0 to 20*0 

Refuse and oil cakes..... 20*0 to 36*0 

Hays ............ 27*0 to 44*5. 

Giains and seeds . ........... 45*0 to 70*0 


Genebal Composition oe Foobstuees. 

We have now considered more or less in detail the several con¬ 
stituents which go to make up any livestock foodstuff. I indi¬ 
cate below, in tabular form, collated from several sources, the general 
composition of the chief foodstuffs that are in normal conditions 
usually available to us. 
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Table Showing General Composition of Livestock Foodshiffs usually 

obtainable in South Australia. 



Mois¬ 

ture. 

Dry Mineral 
Matter. Matter. 

Crude 

Protein. 

Crude 

Fat. 

Fibre. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

Boots— 

% 

% 

0/ 

A) 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

Oi' 

/O 

■ % 

Carrots. 

. 85-0 

15-0 

0*9 

14 

0*2 

1*7 

i0*8 

Mangolds. 

. 88-0 

12-0 

0*8 

M 

0*1 

0*9 

9*i 

Potatoes. 

. 75-0 

25-0 

0*9 

2*1 

0*3 

M 

20*6 

Swedes. 

. 894 

10*6 

0*6 

14 

0*2 

1-3 

7*1 

Turnips. 

. 92*0 

8-0 

0*7 

1*1 

0*1 

0*8 

6*3 

Creeii Porage, &c.— 

Field cabbage. 

. 84-7 

15-3 

1*6 

2*5 

0*7 

2*4 

8*1 

Red clover... 

. 79-0 

21*0 

1*6 

34 

0*7 

5*9 

9*4 

Crimson clover.. 

. 81-5 

18*5 

1*9 

2*8 

0*7 

6*2 

7*0 

Italian rye... 

. 734 

26*6 

2*8 

3*6 

1*0 

7*1 

12*1 

Perennial rye. 

. 70-0 

30*0 

2*0 

3*6 

1*0 

10*6 

12*8 

Lucerne (before dowering) ... 

. 76*0 

24*0 

2*3 

4-5 

0*8 

6*8 

9*6 

Lucerne (full bloom.). 

. 76-0 

24*0 

2*2 

3*9 

0*8 

7*8 

9-3 

Maize ... 

. 81-9 

18*1 

1*2 

14 

0*5 

5*1 

9*9 

Mustard. 

. 82-7 

17*3 

1*4 

2-i 

0*5 

5*8 

7*5 

Oats (early growth)... 

. 83-9 

16*1 

1*5 

2*3 

0*5 

3*8 

8*0 

Oats (in bloom). 

. 76-8 

23*2 

P8 

1*9 

0*6 

8-5 

10*4 

Barley (early growth). 

. 81-0 

19*0 

1*6 

2*5 

0*5 

5*6 

8*8 

.Barley (after bloom) . 

. 68-6 

31*4 

2*0 

2*2 

0*5 

9*9 

16-8 

Pease (in. bloom). 

. 84*6 

15-4 

14 

4*0 

0*5 

4*5 

5-i 

Field beans (in bloom) . 

. 85-0 

15*0 

2*0 

3*2 

0*8 

3*3 

5-7 

Rape. 

. 87-0 

13-0 

1*6 

2*9 

0*6 

4-2 

3-7 

Rye... 

. 76*6 

23*4 

1*7 

3*0 

0-9 

7-5 

10-3 

Sorghum. 

. 86-1 

19*9 

14 

2*1 

0*6 

6*2 

9-6 

Sainfoin. 

. 80-0 

20*0 

1*2 

3*5 

0*6 

6-9 

7*8 

Vetches. 

. 82-5 

17*5 

1-5 

3*2 

0*5 

5*1 

7-2 

Hays— 

Wheaten hay (full bloom) ... 

. 10-3 

89*7 

6*4 

6*6 

0-7 

27*5 

48*5 

Wheaten hay (standard) .... 

. 10-0 

90*0 

6-2 

5*1 

0*8 

24*4 

53*5 

Wheaten hay (overripe) . 

. 84 

91*6 

5*7 

5*5 

1*3 

24*3 

54*8 

Red clover hay .. 

. 16-6 

83*5 

6*0 

13*5 

2*9 

24*0 

37*1 

Oaten hay (in bloom). 

. 11-5 

88-5 

6*1 

7*5 

2-4 

30*1 

42*4 

Ijucerne hay (before bloom).. 

. 16-0 

84-0 

7*3 

16*2 

2*4 

27*0 

31*1 

Lucerne hay (in bloom). 

. 16-5 

83-5 

8*0 

14*2 

2*6 

29-5 

29-2 

Pease (in bloom).. 

. 16-7 

83*3 

8*3 

14*2 

2*5 

25-5 

32-8 

Italian rye grass. 

. 14-3 

85*7 

7*8 

11*2 

3-2 

22-9 

40*6 

Orains— 

Wheat .. 

. 134 

86-6 

1*7 

12*1 

1-9 

1*9 

‘ 69*0 

Rye. 

, 134 

86*6 

2*0 

11*5 

1-7 

1-9 

69-5 

Maize... 

. 13-0 

87*0 

1*3 

9*9 

4*4 

2*2 

69-2 

Oats...... 

. 13-3 

86*7 

3-1 

10*3 

4-8 

10*3 

58-2 

Barley (malting). 

. 14-3 

85*7 

2-6 

12*0 

2-4 

5*0 

63*7 

Barley (Cape) .. 

. 13*6 

864 

4-6 

5*4 

0*6 

19*3 

66-5 

Field beans .. 

. 14-3 

85*7 

3-2 

25*4 

1-5 

7*1 

48*5 

Pease ... 

. 14-0 

86*0 

2-8 

22*5 

1-6 

5*4 

53-7 

Carob beans .. 

. 15*0 

85-0 

2-5 

5*8 

1-3 

6*4 

69*0 

Milling By-products— 

Bran .. 

. 12-2 

87*8 

3-6 

16*4 

2-6 

8-4 

56-8 

, Polard... 

. 104 

89*6 

2-3 

15*3 

3-2 

4*3 

64-5 

Straws and Haulms— 

Barley straw ............... 

. 14*3 

85-7 

5-5 

3*3 

1-4 

40*8 

34-7 

Oaten straw ... 

. 14-3 

85*7 

5-7 

3*8 

1-6 

38-7 

35-9 

Wheaten straw. 

. 14-3 

85-7 

4-8 

3*0 

1-2 

40-8 

35*9 

Maize straw. 

. WO 

85*0 

4-8 

5-0 

1-5 

39*2 

34-5 

Bye straw... 

. 14-3 

85*7 

4-1 

3*1 

1-3 

44*0 

33*2 

Pea haulms .. 

. 13*6 

86*4 

6-6 

9*0 

1*6 

35*5 

33*7 
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Table Ylll^—SImving General Comjiosiiion of -Lkestoch Foodstuffs v.snalyl 
obtainable in South AiistraUa-~-cjmtm\i€d. 


Alois- Dry A3ineral Ortide Criiclo Carbo- 

ture. Alatter. Matter. Protein. Pat. Fibre, hydrate 

0/ 0/ ()/ o/ O/ ’ O/ ' O' 


Refuse and Oil Cakes— 

0/ 

,0 

0/ 

/O 

O/ 

/o 

Of 

/O 

o/ 

/o . 

o/ 

/O 

0/ 

/O 

Suiiliglit oil cake. 

. 10*3 

89*7 

5'G 

20*7 

1P2 

1 i-d 

40-G 

Copra cake .. 

. 11-3 

88-7 

5*5 

18-8 

]2-() , 

9'9 

41*9 

Undecorticated cotton cake .. 

. 10*5 

89-5 

7-2 

24*5 

6-5 

25-0 

2G-3 

Decorticated cotton cake .... 

. S'O 

92-0 

6-8 

48-0 

9*1 

O'5 

21'G 

Linseed cake... 

. 11-0 

89-0 

6-5 

33-5 

8-6 

8‘7 

31-7 

Olive cake. 

. 11-7 

88-3 

5-5 

7-2 

13-8 

33V 

28*1 

Palm nut cake. 

. 9-7 

90-3 

4-0 

17-7 

8-6 _ 

23*8 

36-2 


Variation in Composition of Foodstuffs. 

Tlie figures given in Table YIII. for the composition of various 
foodstuffs represent averages which are liable to vary according to 
circumstances; and although in the main they are derived from 
Kellner, and therefore from analyses carried out in foreign countries, 
they are on the whole sujfficiently accurate and reliable for ordinary 
purposes. In thus connection, I shall give one instance of the varia¬ 
tions usually met with in current practice. I have indicated below 
in Table IX. the analyses of several types of bran. Both the 
Japanese and Shanghai brans were introduced on the local market 
during the late drought, and I had them analysed in an endeavour 
to overcome a local prejudice against them. 


Table IX. —Shotving Variations in the Composition of Barn. 



English 

Bran 

(AIcConncll). 

o/ 

Bran 

(Kellner). 

O' 

South 

Australian 

Bran. 

Of 

Imported 

J apaneso 
Bran. 

Imported 
Shanghai 
Bra n. 

Of 

Afoisture. 

/o 

13-6 

/o 

13-2 

. o 

12-2 

/() 

12-1 

tO 

12-0 

Ash ... 

5-6 

5-9 

.3-6 

5-3 

4-7 

Protein. 

13*6 

14-3 

16-4 

14-8 

12-9 

Pat . 

3-4 

4-2 

2-6 

3-4 

3-1 

Fibre. 

8-9 

10-2 

8-4 

8*9 

7-2 

Carbohydrates .... 

M‘9 

52-2 

56-8 

55-5 

60-1 

Starch equivalent , 

43-5 

42-G 

45-2 

44-5 

45-3 

Albiimenoid ratio . 

. 1 : 4-3 

1 : 4-1 

1 : 3-6 

1 : 4-0 

I : 4-8 


The variations shown in this table are comparatively slight. I 
have made use of the term ^'starch equivalent,^' with which I propose 
dealing more in detail later on. It will be sufficient here to state 
that starch equivalent" gives a single figure, rendering possible the 
comparison of' several foodstuffs on the lines of ’ relative feeding 
values. In the above table the most valuable brans are seen to he 
Shanghai and South Australian brans. 

Finally, it should bo pointed out that all these analyses have refer¬ 
ence to samples of good standard quality; faulty or adulterated goods 
will naturally vary considerably from the figures indicated in the 
table.' 
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Digestibility of Foodstuffs. 

We are not, however, in a position to deal with the equivalence of 
foodstiitfs, or to contrast their relative feeding values, until we have 

realised the question of their relative digestibilities. When an animal 
consumes any given foodstuff, portion of it is absorbed into his 
system, where it is converted into heat, energy, or new tissue, whilst 
the balance is voided in the form of solid excreta; the latter, there¬ 
fore, represent the undigested portion of the foodstuJT, If, there¬ 
fore, for a definite period of time, we weigh carefully all food sup¬ 
plied to one or more animals, and over the same period carefully 
collect all their solid excreta; if, further, we make a careful analysis 
both of foodstuffs consumed and of solid excreta voided, we shall be 
in a position to determine what portion of the foodstuff supplied 
proved digestible. 

Let us take an example to illustrate the position. Pour horses were 
fed for six days on wheaten hay chaff. They averaged individually 
36.441bs. of chaff per diem, and voided daily 73.291bs. of solid 
excreta. On analysing both hay, chaff, and excreta we obtain the 
results shown in Table X, 


Table X .—Shelving Digestibility of Wlieaten Hay Chaff. 



Dry 



Carbo- 


Matter. 

Protein. 

Fibre. 

hydrates 





and Fat. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

In hay consumed . 

. 32-95 

1-87 

8-93 

19-87 

In excreta voided. 

. 15-87 

0-86 

6-03 

7-37 

Difference digested ... - 

... 17-08 

1-01 

2-90 

12-50 

Percentage digestible 

or oo-effieient of Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Digestibility.. 

. 51*82 

53-87 

32-42 

62-91 


Prom results set out in Table X. w^e may note the following points;— 

(1) Horses consuming daily 32.951bs. of the dry matter in wheaten 
hay chaff digested IT.OSibs., or 51.82 per cent, of the dry matter. This 
percentage figure is known as the co-efficient of digestibility of the dry 
matter. 

^ (2) Similarly the same horses digested 53.87 per cent, and 62.91 per 
cent, respectively of the protein, on the one hand, and of the carbo¬ 
hydrates and fat on the other, present in. the wheaten hay chaff*. 

(3) Further, the same horses digested only 32.43 per cent, of the 
filire present in the hay chaff. Hence we are able to realise that 

fibre” is by far the least digestible constituent of hay, and, indeed, 
of any kind of foodstuff. It may be added here that this indiges¬ 
tibility of the fibre increases with the relative ripeness of the plants 
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from which, it has been derived. The folloM'ing figures taken from 
digestibility tests made at Roseworthy will serve to illustrate the posi¬ 
tion :— 

Per cent. 


Digestibility of fibre in wlieaten hay at full bloom. 46*99 

“ “ “ one week later. 44*46 

'' “ “ two weeks later. 93*54 

three weeks later .. 32*42. 

“ “ “ four weeks later . 30*93 

“ “ “ five weeks later .. 24*80' 


Digestibility and Eelative Food Value. 

Now, it will be readily understood that, other things being equal, 
the food valne of any foodstuff must be proportional to its digestibility. 
Thus, in some experiments I carried out at Eoseworthy, I found that 
the digestibility of the dry matter in wheaten hay cut at full bloom 
was represented by 54.32 per cent., whereas the digestibility in over¬ 
ripe hay was represented by only 48.83 per cent, j clearly, other things 
being equal, of the two samples the more digestibile hay must be the 
more valuable. 

These differences, ho^vever, are far more pronounced when we com¬ 
pare together various foodstuffs differing in type. I have illustrated 
this fact in Table XI., in which is , indicated the digestibility respec¬ 
tively of 'wheaten hay, bran, and cocoanut oil cake. 

Table XL— Showing Digestible Organic ConstiUients in Wheaten Hay, 
and Cocoanwi Oil Oadee, 

Digestible Constituents. Wheaten Hay Bran. Cocoanut 

Chaff. Oil Cake. 


0 / . 0 / 0 / 

/o /o /O 

Protein..... 2*76 12*99 14*66 

Eat . 0*48 1*85 12*24 

Fibre. 7*91 2*19 0*24 

Carbohydi-ates. 33*66 40*32 34*71 


Total organic matter. .. 44*81 67*35 67*85 

Prom this one point of view, therefore—greater digestibility—bran 
has greater value as a foodstuff than wheaten hay, and cocoanut oil 
cake than bran, and in the approximate proportions of 45—57—68. 

Eelative Pood Value of the Several Proximate ConstitueiNts 
OP Lwestook Foodstuffs. 

A comparison between foodstuffs, however, which takes into con¬ 
sideration the relative digestibility of total organic matter only, can¬ 
not do full justice to the position; and this, because not all the proxi¬ 
mate organic constituents of foodstuffs have the same food values. 
And it is this question which we must now take into consideration, if 
we msh to be in a position adequately to compare two or more food¬ 
stuffs. 
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There are two points of view from which comparisons of the kind 
are made:—(1) The relative amount of available energy to which 
each separate coDstitiient may be said to correspond, or its fuel value; 
and (2) the quantity of body fat into which each separate constituent 
is susceptible of being converted. 

It is on the whole simpler to adopt as a standard the power to 
produce fat, and in order to avoid confusion I shall pass over the 
question of relative energy, or fuel value. 

In this connection, therefore, it has been shown, that if w-e repre¬ 
sent the fat-producing power of digestible carbohydrates and diges¬ 
tible fibre by 1.00, the corresponding power of protein would have 
to be represented by 0.95, and of fats by 1.91 to 2.41 (1.91 in coarse 
fodders, 2.12 in grains and their by-products, and 2.41 in oil seeds 
.and oil cakes). 

On these grounds we are able to modify still further the figures 
setting out the relative feeding values of wlieatoii hay bran, and cocoa- 
nut oil cake respectively. These modifications are shown below in 
Table XII. 


Table XII.— Shoiving relative Fat-producing Yahies of Digestible Constituents 
in Wheaten Hay Chaffs Bran, and Cocoanui Oil CaJ:e respectively. 


Digestible Constituents. 


Protein. 

Fat . 

Fibre. 

Carbohydrates. 

Total food units . 

On an improved basis of calculation, therefore, 
foodstuffs to stand in the relative values of 45- 


Wheaten Ha,v 
Chaff. 

% 

2-59 

0*92 

7-91 

22*66 

45*08 


Bran. 

% 

12*21 

3*92 

2*19 

40-32 

58*64 


we 

-59- 


find 

—84. 


Cocoanat 
Oil Cake. 

0 / 

/o 

13*78 
29*50 
G-24 • 
34*71 
84-23 

the three 
Hence.. 


wdiilst the relative value of wheaten hay has remained stationary, that 
of bran has risen slightly, and that of coacoanut oil cake very con¬ 
siderably. 


Pinal Step in the Deteemination op StxVech Equivalents of 
Livestock Foodstuffs. 

Not yet, however, are we altogether in a position adequately to com¬ 
pare two foodstuffs differing wholly in type. From a final point of 
view, it may be stated that very few foodstuffs are what is termed 
‘Hull value.By this it is meant that experimental results shmv that 
most complex foodstuffs fall short in final results of what might have 
been expected of them on a basis of their general composition, 

A limited number of foodstuffs are, however, ^Hiill value^^— 
when fed to livestock they give rise to the development of the same 
amount of heat or energy, or to the same amount of new tissues, 
that would have been expected from the consumption of a mixture 
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of similar quantities of pure food constituents. Of such are most 
of tlie oil seed cakes, potatoes, the huskless grains (wheat, maize, 
rye, rice, etc.), dry gluten, and various animal products such as lean 
flesh, milk, etc. 

In the great majority of cases, however, direct experiments tend 
to show that most foodstuffs in current use are below ^'Ml valued’ 
Wheaten straw, for example, represents an extreme case of this 
kind—it is said to be 60 to 70 per cent, below ^^fiili value” as 
determined from its normal composition. This loss of value, 
characteristic of the coarser types of foodstuffs, may be accounted 
for on the following grounds:—When a low value foodstuff, such 
as straw, is consumed, a good deal of energy is wasted in the 
general work of mastication and digestion, with the result that 
material that might have been stored up in the body in the shape 
of fat is absorbed in the laborious process of breaking down the 
foodstuff and rendering it available to the internal mechanism of 
the animal In extreme cases the position may be said to be 
analogous to that of an engine, in which all the energy it was cap¬ 
able of developing was absorbed by its internal mechanism, leaving 
little or no power over to do the work required of it. 

Ill this connection it has repeatedly been shown that this loss of 
value of coarse foodstuffs is more or less intimately connected with 
the ijroportion and the relative condition of the fibre present. And 
it is on these facts that the relative values of foodstuffs are usually 
determined. 

Thus, then the figures indicated in Table XII. represent no more 
than what may be termed '^food units”—in each case they will call 
for correction according as the foodstuff in question approaches 
more or less to ^‘^full value.” In Table XIII., which follows later, I 
have indicated in a special column the percentage value ascribed 
by Kellner to various foodstuffs. 

For the coarser foodstuffs, such as hay, straw, etc., it is cus¬ 
tomary to subtract from the food units, as indicated in Table XII., 
0.58 for every 1 per cent, of fibre originally present in the foodstuff. 
Til cases of green forage, if the proportion of fibre is 16 per cent, or 
over, it is customary to make the same deduction; if 14 per cent., 
€.53 for every 1 per cent, of fibre present; if 12 per cent., 0.48; if 
10 per cent., 0.43; if 8 per cent., 0.38; if 6 per cent, 0.34; and if 4 
per cent, or less, 0,20. 

Let us consider how this question of ^'full value” affects the 
position of the three foodstuffs we have had under consideration. 

And first as to wheaten chaff. Reference to Table X. will show 
the percentage of fibre in normal wheaten hay chaff to be 24,4. 
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Ilcnce (24.4 x 0.58 = 14.15) must bo subtracted from the total food 
units indicated in Table Xll,, viz. (45.08—14.15 = 30.9). This 
filial and definite figure—30.9—represents what is known as the 
starcli e([uivalent of st.audard wlieaten hay, and is the basis of com¬ 
parison with all other types of foodstuffs, whatever their nature. 
Essentially this figure means that lOOlbs. of wlieaten hay chaff have 
the same feeding value as 30.91bs. of pure starch. 

Bran, on the other hand, is said to have a feeding value of 77 per 
cent, of ^'full value.Table XII. shows the food units in bran to 
be 58.64, hence its intrinsic value as a foodstuff, or its starch 
equivalent would be (58.64 x 0.77=45.27). 

Finally, cocoanut oil cake is a ‘‘full value’’ foodstuff, and it 
follows that its starch equivalent is represented by the sum of its 
food units, namely, 84.2. 

Hence, in final comparison, the three foodstuffs—^ivheaten hay 
chaff', bran, and cocoanut oil cake—stand in the matter of food 
values relatively to one another in the following proportions:— 
30.9 : 45.2 : 84,2. Or, in other words, the feeding value of one ton of 
'wheaten hay chaff is equivalent to that of 77 bushels of bran, or that 
of 7 l/3rd cwt. of cocoaimt oil cake. 

The Equivalence of Livestock FoonsTiiFFs. 

We set out to determine the equivalence of livestock foodstuffs,, 
and we can now see that this depends in final analysis on the starch 
equivalents of the foodstiiff*s compared. The starch equivalents 
themselves are based on the extent to which foodstuffs approach 
“full value”; on the number of food units the foodstuffs represent^ 
and on the relative digestibility of these foodstuffs. It will he clear 
therefore that this equivalence of foodstuffs cau he turned to practical 
advantage only -with full information on these various points. Some 
of them have already been given earlier in Table VIIL I have sum¬ 
marised below in Table XIII. additional matter on the subject, taken 
mainly from Kellner’s tables. 


Table XIIL — Showing for various Foodstuffs witMn local reach Digestible 
Constituents, Percentage Value, and Starch Eijuimlents, 






Diges- 


Starch 


Diges- 

Diges- 

Diges- 

tible 

Value. 


tible 

tible 

tibia 

Carbo- 


Equiva^ 


Protein. 

Pat. 

Fibre, hydrates. 


lent. 


0/ 

JO 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

O/ 

/O 

% 

Boots—■ 






Carrots .. 

....4...., 0-8 

0*1 

0*7 

8*9 

87 

8*7 

Mangolds ......... 

...... 0*8 


0*3 

8-3 

72 

6*3 

Potatoes 


__ 

— 

18*9 

100 

19*0 


1 


0-9 

7-6 

85 

7-5 

, r , r n 1, « ' 

Turnips ... 

0-6 

— 

0*3 

5-5 

77 
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Table XIIL — Showing for various Foodstuffs within heal reach Digestible 
Oonstituents, Percentage Value, and Starch Equivalents — continued. 


Diges¬ 

tible 

Protein. 


% 

Clreen forage, 

Field cabbage . 1*8 

Red clover. 2*5 

Orinison clover . 2*1 

Italian rye. 2*1 

Perennial rye. 1*8 

Lucerne (before flowering) .... 3*2 

Lucerne (full bloom) .. 2*7 

Maize . 1*0 

Mustard . 1*9 

Oats (early growdb) . 1*7 

Oats (in bloom). 1*4 

Barley (early growth) . 1*8 

Barley (after bloom) . 1*5 

Pease (in bloom). 2*9 

Field beans (in Loom) . 2*3 

’ Rape .. 2*0 

Ptye. 2*1 

Sorghum. 1*2 

Sainfoin . 2*6 

Vetches... 2*9 

Hays— 

Wheaten hay (lull bloom). 4*0 

Wheaton ha}' (standard). 2*8 

Wheaten hay (o\erripe) . ’ 3*3 

Red clover hay . 8*5 

Oaten hay (in bloo?n) . 5*6 

Lucerne hay (beloie bloom) ... 12*1 

Lucerne hay (in bloom). 9*7 

Pease (in bloom). 9*4 

Italian rye grass. 7*1 

Crrains— 

Wheat. 10*2 

Rye .. 9*(i 

Maize . 7*1 

Oats . 8 0 

Barley (malting) .. 6*6 

Barley (Cape) . 3*8 

Field beans . 22*1 

Pease. 19*4 

Carol;* beans ... 4*0 


Milling Bv-prodnets— 

Bran .. 13*0 

Pollard . 12*1 

Straws and Haulms— 

Barley straw ,. 0*9 

Oaten straw . 1*3 

■Wheaten straw' . 0*2 

Maize straw. 1*7 

Bye straw ... 0*6 

Pea haulms .. 4*3 


Diges¬ 

Diges¬ 

Diges¬ 

tible 

Value, 

Starch, 

tible 

Fat. 

tible 

Fibre. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

0/ 


Equiva¬ 

lent. 

0/ 

/o 

/O 

/O 

/o 

/o 

0*4 

1*7 

6*5 

94 

9*4 

0*5 

3*0 

6*3 

86 

10*2 

0*5 

3*5 

5*2 

81 

9-0 

0*5 

3*6 

7*7 

85 

11*4 

0*3 

4*0 

7*4 

81 

10*6 

0*4 

2*9 

6*3 

79 

9*1 

0*4 

3*5 

5*7 

74 

8*4 

0*3 

3*1 

6*7 

83 

9*1 

0*2 

1*5 

4*9 

90 

7*2 

0*4 

2*3 

5*2 

89 

8*5 

0*4 

4*9 

6*5 

75 

10*0 

0*3 

3*1 

6*4 

80 

9*6 

0*3 

6*4 

12*1 

79 

16*0 

0*3 

2*3 

3*2 

83 

6*6 

0*5 

1*6 

4*1 

88 

7*1 

0*5 

1*9 

3*9 

87 

7*0 

0*5 

4*9 

7*0 

80 

11*3 

0*2 

3*3 

5*8 

79 

8*1 

0*4 

2*5 

6*2 

85 

9*5 

0*3 

2*2 

4*0 

86 

7*3 


0*4 

12-9 

29*9 

— 

31*4 

0*5 

7*9 

33*7 

— 

30*9 

0*8 

6*0 

33*1 

— 

29*6 

1*7 

11*3 

26*0 

70 

31*9 

1*7 

18*1 

26*7 

67 

35*2 

M 

11*3 

21*1 

63 

26*5 

1*2 

13*2 

18*1 

57 

22*4 

1*6 

12*6 

20*5 

66 

27*8 

1*4 

14*9 

26*6 

73 

35*6 


1*2 

0*9 

63*5 

97 

73*2 

M 

1*0 

63*9 

95 

71*3 

3*0 

1*3 

65*7 

3 00 

81-5 

4*0 

2*6 

44*8 

95 

50*7 

1*9 

1*3 

62*4 

95 

69*8 

0-5 

5‘8 

5*2 

95 

60*0 

1*2 

4*1 

44*1 

97 

60*6 

1*0 

2*5 

49*9 

98 

68*6 

0*7 

3*7 

65*5 

97 

71*7 


1*8 

2*2 

40*3 

77 

45-2 

2*5 

2*2 

50*9 

79 

55-2 


0*5 

21*3 

19*0 

46 

19-0 

0*5 

20*9 

36*5 

43 

17-0 

0*4 

22*0 

13*1 

32 

11-5 

0*5 

23*5 

17*2 

47 

20*3 

0*4 

22*0 

12-9 

30 

30-6 

0*7 

13-7 

18-5 

44 

16*2 
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Table XUL—,Showing for various Foodstuffs mthin local, reach Digestible 
Constituents, Percentage Value, and Starch Equivalents—continvud. 



I)iges- 

Diges- 

Diges- 

Diges¬ 

tible 

Value. 

Starch 

effuse and (.)il Oakes— 

tible 

Protein. 

<>/ 

./o 

tible 

Pat. 

O.' 

/o 

tible 

Fibre. 

% 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

o/ 

JO 

0’ 

JO 

Equiva¬ 

lent, 

0/ 

/o 

Sunlight oil cake. 

.. 

10-8 

7-3 

33*7 

100 

82-3 

Copra cake. 

. 14*7 

12*2 

6-2 

34-7 

100 

84-2 

Undecorticated cotton cake . 

. 18*1 

6-1 

4-0 

13*4 

84 

39-2 

Uecorticated cotton cake ... 

. 4U3 

8'6 

1-8 

14-5 

97 

72-3 

Linseed cake . 

. 28-8 

7-9 

4-3 

25*4 

97 

71-8 

Olivo cake . 

4*3 

13'1 

11-1 

19-7 

85 

56*4 

Palmnut cake . 

. 15-0 

8-3 

14-3 

30-8 

100 

78*8 


{To be continued.) 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS,-REPORT FOR 
YEAR 1914-15. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE MANURING- OF WHEAT. 


Conducted by Mr. F. ColemAjN, at Saddlewortb. 

Mr. Coleman lias for tiie last 10 years very carefully conducted experiments, 
having for their object the testing of various manures for wheat-growing on 
bare fallow, Mr, Coleman has set aside for this purpose a field, one-half 
of which is bare fallowed every year, the other half carrying the crops, and 
each half is pegged into plots, ensuring that each time the plots are cropped 
they occupy exactly the same space. As well as this, each plot receives 
exactly the same manuring every time that it is in crop, so that the longer 
these experiments are continued the greater will be their value. 

The results from these plots have been published annually, together with 
some remarks by Mr. Coleman. For 1914, Mr, Coleman says :—“ As the 
plots this season were some distance from any crops left for grain, they received 
a good deal of attention from sparrows. About one-quarter of plot 1 and a 


c 
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little ol plot 2 was practically cleared of all grain by these birds. The plots 
were all affected by bnnt, tiiongli they were all sown with pickled seed. 
All ])lots were sown on May 21st ItHl, and harvested on December 1st, 1914.” 
Rainfall during tliis period (seeding to harvest), 4*7diii. 


Table 1 .—Showing Yields for 10 Years of Manurial Plots at Saddle worth. 
Each Plot Half Acre in Area. 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

1 Plot 4. 

1 

; Plot 5. 

Plot G. 

Plot 7. 

Plot 8. 










a 

^ o 












r rt 









u a! 










^ O 

O O c, A 

Pw 0) f-l d 

o 

-73 


■72 


rr. 


■■y'c 

Pi 


a.-:)-, 

■4-( -ii ? 

rxj-S 


flj 


% 


C3 . O 

P 

Zf) 

oJ 

? - 
S 

^ « 

13 


1 

a 


ft 


o 

3 

' c 

eS 

aSr . 

p*=CiQ g 


§2 g 



< 






n n H 

4^ HiCM U ^ 

nn < 



u 

fc: 


pf ^ 



^ 


^ s- 









o o ® 

w « 1 o a 

u u cu 


pH 



‘O 

rH HlWrtI?) P, 

r-. 


Hi®! Cu| 

rtwas 1 

i-t H|« CX 


I Bush. lbs. 

1 

1 Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush, lbs. 

' Bush, lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush, Ib.s. 

1905. 

31 

0 

29 

22 

33 

48 

34 36 

! 29 50 

35 6 

30 38 

33 10 

1906. 

32 

20 

34 

10 

32 22 

33 56 

23 40 

33 34 

24 42 

36 8 

1907 . 

35 

42 

38 

2 

39 

B 

36 22 

|‘24 52 

35 32 

25 16 

35 50 

19' 8. 

17 

38 

19 

28 j 

20 

52 

17 34 

1 7 Sr 

,19 36 

8 50 

18 52 

1909. 

31 

42 

32 

54 

35 

6 

30 40 

1 24 32 

29 34 

23 18 

S3 34 

1910.. 

21 

4 

22 

26 

2o 

I 

20 

26 24 ; 

15 12 

28 44 

15 28 

' 29 38 

1911. 

21 

54 

24 

0 

24 

40 

24 44 

15 30 i 

24 6 

15 34 

20 40 

1912 . 

2.3 

34 

27 

22 

27 

50 

28 56 

12 58 

26 14 

29 36 

•23 58 

I9ia . 

26 

22 

26 

36 

25 

14 

24 36 

4 56 

22 44 

21 10 

20 34 

1914 . 

7 

3l 

11 

54 

10 

46 

12 0 

5 56 

10 56 

12 34 

11 44 

Mean for 10 i 
years .. t 

24 

5-1 

26 

37 

27 

31 

26 59 

16 30 

26 37 

21 7 

3 years. 

26 25 


Table 2. —Showing Increased Yield- of Manured Plots over Unmanured Plot 

Lil914. 


Plot 1 

Plot 2, : 

Plot 3. 

1 

1 Plot 4. 

Plot 5. 

! 

Plot 6. 

Plot 7. 

Plot 8, 

Bus. lbs. 

1 38 

Bus. lbs. 

5 58 i 

i 

Bus. lbs. 

4 50 

5 Bus. lbs. 

1 6 4 

Bus. lbs. I 
No 1 
manure 

1 Bus. lbs. 

5 0 

Bus. lbs. 

6 38 

Bus. lbs. 

6 48 
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Table 3.—Showing Value of Increased Yield of Manured Plots over 
Unmanured Plot in 1914. 



Plot 1. 

j Plots. 

1 

i Plot 3 

j 

! Plot 4 

i 

j Plot 6. 

Plot 7. 

1 Plot 8. 

Value of increase at 

\ ■£ s. d. 

1 

£ s. d 

£ 3. d. 

1 

) 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ d. 

£ 5 . d. 

3s. 5d. per bushel. 

0 5 7 

1 0 5 

i 0 36 6 

1 0 f) 

0 17 1 

1 2 8 

0 19 10 

Cos t of Manure ... 

0 4 0 j 

0 9 10 

i 0 IS 0 

0 5 6 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 

0 11 0 

Net value of incrse. 

£) 17 

£0 10 7 £0 16 

£0 15 3 

£0 6 1 j 

£0 14 S £0 8 10 

{ 


Value of various manures taken as Mineral superphosphate. £4 a ton; bone super¬ 
phosphate, £5 10s. a ton; sulphate of potash, £14 a ton; nitrate of soda, £14 a ton. 


Table 4. —Showing Increased Yield of Manured Plots over Umnanvred Plot 
for a period of 10 Years ; together with Net Value of Increase and Average 
Annu,(d Increase. 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 6. 

Plot 7, 

3 years. 

Plot 8. 

Increased yield for 

10 years. 

Bus lbs. 

83 48 

Bus. lbs. 

lOl 12 

Bus. lbs. 

110 4 

Bus. lbs. 

104 46 

Bus. lbs. 

iOi 4 

Bus. lbs 

39 30 

Bus. lbs, 

99 6 

Value at 3s. 5d. per 
bushel .. 

£ s. d. 

14 6 4 

£ s. d. 

17 5 9 

£ s. d, 

18 16 1 

£ s. d, 

17 17 11 ' 

£ s. d. 

jl7 5 ^ 

£ s. d. 

6 15 0 

£ 8. d. 

16 18 7 

Cost of manure . 

2 0 0 

4 18 4 

9 0 0 

2 15 0 

5 10 0 

14 0 

1 6 10 0 

Net value of increase 

12 6 4 

12 7 5 

i 

9 16 1 i 

1 

15 2 11 

11 15 4 

5 11 0 

1 

11 8 7 

Average annual value 
of increase . 

1 1 n 

j 

14 9 

, 

0 19 7i 

1 10 

i 

1 3 6| 1 17 0 

i 1 2 lOJ 


Plot 7, whhsh from 190o to 1911 inelusive, had received Jewt. sulphate of potash and 
Acwt nitrate of soda per acre, was dressed in i91’i, 1913, and 19i4 with 2cv.u. of super¬ 
phosphate, which dressing will be continued in future years. 


EXPEKMENTS WITH POTATOES. 

Oonclucted by Messrs. Pope Bkothers, of Mount Barker. 

Since 1911 Messrs. Pope Brothers have been conducting experiments, 
in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture, with the growing of 
potatoes on land that a few years ago was considered qtute unfit to piroduce 
payable returns of this crop. These experiments have taken the form of 
testing various fertilisers, and various methods of treating the seed before 
planting ; in all instances using only a variety of known suitability to the 
district. 

Vs the manuring of the plots in 1911-1912 was not continued in the succes¬ 
sive years, no use can be made of the results obtained other than for a 
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compaiisoii between tlie individual plots for that year. These results have 
been alreaely published and are to be found in the Annual Report of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1912-1913. 

In 1912 the treatment of the seed and the manuring of the plots was 
rearranged, and since that date has been continued without alteration. 
The treatment of the soil is quite similar for all plots, and the same variety 
is used, so that any difference in yields should rest wholly and solely with 
the treatment received by the seed, or with the manuring of the plots. 

The following table will give some idea of what has been done ;— 

Table 1. —Showing Treatment received by Plots planted untk Potatoes at 

Mount Barker. 



A.-^TESTS ■ 

WITH MANURES. 

Plot. 

1 

j Manuring per Acre. 

1 

1 

i No manure. 


2 

1 15 tons farmyard manure and 2cwts. superphosphate. 

2 k 

15 tons farmyard manure. 


3 

4cwts. superphosphate and 2cwts. dried blood. 

4 

4cwts. superphosphate, 2cwts. dried blood, and Icwt. sulphate of potash. 


Scwts. superphosphate. 


6 

8cwts. basic slag. 


B.-^SEED TESTS. 

Plot. 

Seed. 

Manuring per Acre. 

7 

Boxed seed. 

1 1 cwts. superphosphate, 2owts. dried blood, 

8 

Seed, not boxed. 

} and Icwt. sulphate of potash. 

9 

Small seed, not boxed ,,,. 

j 5cwts. basic slag, 2cwts, dried blood, and 

10 

Uncut large seed, not boxed | 

i Icwt. sulphate of potash. 


Details of the results of the three years’ experiments with the above 
indicated treatments, together with the means of tlie yields, will be found 
in the following tables. Eor the years shown Messrs. Pope Brothers report 
as follows :— 

1912-1913. 

In June the field was prepared for peas, and sown with that crop about 
the middle of the month—a fortnight later than is their usual practice, owing 
to the very dry early winter. The crop of peas was ploughed under about 
the middle of October, the ploughing being done from lOin, to 12in. deep. 
With earlier seeding of the peas the ploughing-in could have been done in the 
end of September, when the moisture would have been conserved better. 
After this ploughing the soil was kept well harrowed and cultivated until 
planted. The planting was carried out in the week preceding Christmas. 
When the potatoes were up, they were horse-hoed once between the rows, 
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The yields of plots 9 and 10 for this year is partly accounted for by the fact 
that not enough land was prepared in the first instance, and it became 
necessary to plough for these two plots in the middle of NoYeinber, when 
much moisture was lost owing to the weather being at that time hot and dry* 
The planting of these two plots was accordingly delayed until three weeks 
after the others. 

1913- 1914. 

The season has been the worst wm have known, there being no soaking 
winter rains ; this made deep ploughing very difficult, and it was only accom¬ 
plished hy putting extra strength on to the plough. At no time since growing 
potatoes have we put so much work into our potato land. Had we received 
good winter rains for us to have conserved, or been blessed with summer 
rains, good results should have been obtained ; but we had neither of these 
—^lienee the poor results shown. 

Plots 1 to 6 were all planted with large imported seed ; but in plots 7 to 10 
we were bound to use our own seed, because of using large and small seed. 

All plots planted in third 'week in December, 1913, and harvested during 
the third week of May, 1914. 

1914- 1915. 

We consider the results for this season highly satisfactory, considering the 
character of the whole year. We think that plot 9 giving a higher yield 
than plot 10 is accounted for by the fact that the plants in plot 10 (large seed) 
made large vigorous vines, whilst those of plot 9 (small seed) were small and 
spindly ; this necessitated the removal of more moisture in the early part 
of their growth by the large than the small plants, and, as the year remained 
dry, there was not enough moisture left in the soil to produce the tubers on 
plot 10. We think very much better results would have been obtained had 
the crop received a little more moisture. 

All plots planted between Christmas and New Year and dug during the 
first week of June. 


Table 2. — Skoiving Yields of Potatoes unth Various Manures for the 
Years 1912-1913, 1913-1914, and 1914-1915. 


Plot. 

Manuring per Acre. 

1912-1913. 

1913-1914. 1914-1915. 

Mean for 

3 Years. 



T. 

c. 

Q. 

T. 

c. 

Q.i T, 

c. 

q. 

T. 

Q. 

Q* 

1 

No Manure . 

7 

1 

2 

0 

17 

3 ! 1 

8 

0 

3 

2 

2 

2 

I. 15 tons farmyard manure, 

12 

17 

0 

1 

12 

2 j 3 

7 

2 

5 

19 

0 


2cwts- super. 













n. 115 tons farmyard manure.. 

12 

2 

0 

I 

12 

2 1 2 

17 

2 

b 

30 

3 

3 

j 2Gwts.. dried blood, 4cwts. super. 

9 

3 

2 

1 

17 

2 1 2 

18 

3 

4 

13 

1 

4 

2cwts. dried blood, 4cwts. super, 






1 







1 Icwt. sulphate of potash- 

9 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 i 2 

18' 

1 

4 

13 

2 

5 

1 Bewts. sui>erphosphate . 

9 

4 

0 

1 

17 

2 1 3 

2 

3 

4 

14 

3 

6 

Bewts. basic slag., 

7 

10 

0 

1 

1 

3 1 2 

! 

16 

1 

3 

16 

0 
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Table 3.—Showing Yields of Potato(‘,s with Varions Seed Treatwents for the 
Years 1912-1913, 1913-1914, and 1914-1915. 


Plot. 

1 

1 

Treatment of Seed and Manurina; per Acre. 

1912-13. 

_ 

1913-14. 

1914-15. 

Mean for 
3 Years. 




T. 

G. Q. 

T. 

C. Q. 

T, 

C. Q. 

T. c. Q. 

7 

Boxed seed. 

4cwts. super., 2cwts, 
dried blood, Icwt. 

9 

3 2 

0 

16 1 

3 

2 1 

4 7 1 

8 

Seed, not boxed. 

sulphate of potash 

8 

6 0 

1 

2 2 

2 

18 3 

4 2 2 

9 

Small seed, nob boxed 

5cwts. basic slag, 
2cwts. dried blood, 

4 

3 0 

0 

17 3 

2 

18 3 

2 13 1 

10 

Uncut large seed, not | 
boxed 

1 Icwt. sulphate of 
potash j 

4 

15 0 

1 

1 1 

2 

9 3 

2 15 1 


EXPEEIMENTS WITH VAKIETIE8 OF IWTEAT FOR BOTH 

GRAIN AND HAY. 

Conducted by Mr. T. Fengilly, at Aldinga,. 

For tlie past seven years Mr. T. Fengilly lias been conducting, in conjunction 
with tlie Department of Agriculture, experiments with eight varieties of 
wheat each year to discover the most suitable all-round wlieats—hay and 
grain prodiicers--.~for the southern districts. The varieties handled have 
always received 2ewts. superphosphate per acre and in all cases occupied 
2 acres of land each, \one-half of which was cut for hay, and tlie remaining acre 
harvested for grain. ' t. 

The following tables set' put in detail the yields of grain and hay produced 
by each variety :— . 


Table 1. —Showing Yield Acre of Grain for all Varieiiets Tested, 


Variety. 

1908. 

1909. 



1912. 

[ 1913. 

1914. 


' -Mean. 


Bus 

lbs. 

Bus 

lbs. 

Bus 

lbs. 



[Bus 

. ibs. 

Bus 

lbs. 

iBus lbs. 

Yrs. 

lias 

lbs. 

White Tuscan ... 

28 

45 

21 

8 

8 

38 

m 

19 

17 

20 

17 

5 

9 30 

7 

16 

32 

Yandilla- King ... 

24 

42 

13 

33 

c 

58 

iB 

38 

20 

I 

24 

44 

11 11 

7 

16 

15 

Triumi)h . 

19 

1 

16 

11 

8 

22 

19 


8 

40 

20 

34 

,—, 

6 

15 

19 

Gallant. 

24 

19 

IG 

36 

4 

32 

15 

k 

10 

19 


— 

4 24 

6 

12 

41 

Silver King. 

24 

8 

13 

35 

3 

16 


— 





— 

3 

13 

40 

Baroota Wonder 

21 

14 

15 

14 

6 

16 

- 

__ 



- 


— 

3 

14 

15 

Bart’s Imperial . 

- 


16 

33 

5 

56 

- 

— 


23 

52 

— 

3 

15 

27 

Blnev.. 

.. 


- 


- 

— 

14 

52 


- 


6 21 

3 

13 

2 

American No. 8 . 

- 

-- 


— 

- 

— 

- 

_ 

11 

u 

22 

35 

4 18 

3 

12 

52 

Le Huguenot ... 

> 

_ 



8 

39 

11 

19 



_ 

— 

2 

9 

59 

Majestic. 

27 

21 

12 

0 

- 


- 

— 




_ 

_ 

2 

19 

40 

Crossbred 53 .... 
Cumberland .... 

- 

— 

: 

“ 

- 

— 

- 

- 


— 


4 46 

2 

2 

11 

18 

35 

41 

Genoa . 

- 

— 

: 


I - 


- 

... 

11 

53 

_ 

_ 

_ 

] 

.. 


Late Ghiyas .... 

- 


I 

— 

- 

— 

- 

_ 


— 

- 

-- 

18 28 

1 

- 


Gluyas.. 

- 

— . 


— 



- 


— 

28 

37 

— 

1 

- 

.... 

Bayah ... 

.. 


- 


- 


- 

— 

14 

58 

.. 


_ 

1 

.. 


Phillis Marvel ... 

20 

25 

.. 

__ 

.. 

_ 


_ 


_ _ 


— 


1 


.... 

Bunyip ......... 

- 


_ 


- 

__ 

10 

35 


_ 


_ 

_ 

1 



Crossbred 28 .... 


—. 


— 

- 


11 

41 


— 

“ 

— 


1 

- 






















Table 2. —Bhoibing Yield per Acre of Hay for all Varieties Tested. 
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EXPERIMENTS DEALING 'WITH THE STOCK-CARRYING 
CAPACITY OF VARIOUS FODDER CROPS. 

Conducted by Mr. T. Pengilly, at Aldinga. 

As well as conducting cereal experiments at his farm at Aidinga, Mr. 
Pengilly has for the last four years tested the sheep-carrying capacity of 
various fodder crops. As these experiments are finished on Mr, Pengilly’s 
farm, we take this opportunity of publicly thanking him for the careful 
and very thorough way that he has conducted these experiments for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

These forage crops have each been grown on 2-acre fields securely fenced 
off from each other, so that sheep could be kept in them without any danger 
of them roaming into other plots. 

The ‘‘ natural herbage ” plot has not been cultivated, but received tlie 
same dressing of manure as did all the other plots. This manuring consisted 
of l|cwts. superphosphate per acre in 1911, 1912, and 1913, and IJcwts. in 

1914. ’ 

The plots have received the following amounts of seed each year :—Italian 
rye-grass, 30ibs. per acre ; oats, 601bs. per acre ; peas, 1201bs. per acte ; 
barley, 751bs. per acre ; rape and mustard, 51bs. and 2|-lbs. respectively ||er 
acre. ' ‘ I 

The individual plots have carried sheep for the year 1914, as follows i 

Natural Herbage, —^Eighty-eight sheep for four days, 99 sheep for three ^ 
days, 157 sheep for three days, 157 sheep for one day equivalent to 1*75 
sheep per acre for a year, 

Italian Rye Grass. —Ninety-nine sheep for nine days, 151 sheep for eight 
days, 157 sheep for four days, 157 sheep for three days ; equivalent to 4*38 
sheep per acre for a year. 

Oats. —One hundred and forty-seven sheep for nine days, J5l sheep for 
seven and a half days, 157 sheep for three days, 157 slieep for one and a half 
days equivalent to 4'33 sheep per acre for a year. 

Pws “One hundred and fifty-seven sheep for 14 days ; equivalent to 3*()1 
sheep per acre for a year. 

Barky, —Ninety-nine sheep for nine days, 100 sheep for six days, 157 sheep 
for four days, 157 sheep for one day equivalent to 3*12 sheep per acre for 
a year. 

. Rape and Mustard. —One hundred and fifty-one sheep for nine days, 151 
sheep for six days, 157 sheep for two days, and 157 sheep for two days; 
equivalent to 3'96 sheep per acre for a year. 
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The following table shows the carrying capacity of the various feeds for 

tour years :— 


Table l.—Shoioing Equivalent of the Different Fodder Plots in Numler of 
Sheep per Acre per Year for each of the Years 1911 , 1912 , 1913 , and 1914 , 

dnd the Means of the Four Years. 


INTatural herbage, uncultivated 

fertilised.;. 

Italian rye grass . 

Oats.[. 

Peas. 

Barley. 

Mustard and rape. 


1911. 

I 1912. 

1913. 

1914. i Means. 

i 

3*89 

2-73 

4-26 

l-7o ; 3-16 

3-67 1 

! 3-40 

6-22 

4-38 ! 4-42 

3‘92 

3-07 

6-19 

4-33 1 4-38 

2-17 

3-38 

4-23 

3-Oi 1 3-20 

4-36 

3-t55 

6-00 

3-12 1 4*26 

3-67 

3‘G5 

5-64 

3-96 ! 4-23 

i 
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FIELD TRIAL OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


NOETHEEN YORKERS PENINSULA FIELD TRIAL AND 

SHOW SOCIETY, 


Tke Nortkern Yorke’s Peninsula Field Trial and Show Society^ 
wkick was founded in 1894, justly lays claim to kaving exercised a 
considerable infiuence for tke good of farming practice in tke area 
wkick it serves. 

Tke first trial under tke auspices of tke society was held at Bute 
on July 31st, 1895, and since then, as a general rule, one, and some¬ 
times two fixtures have been held during eaek year, 

Tke objects of tke society as set out are as follows:—To kold at 
stated times a field trial of agricultural and horticultural implements 
and mackiiiery, a skow of stallions, and, if thought advisable, a show' 
of other horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, vegetables, fruit, and other 
products, at suck time and place as may be agreed upon. 

Tke soeiet}^ consists of an amalgamation of six branckes of tke 
Agricultural Bureau, ie., Artliurton, Bute, Kadina, Paskeville, Pine 
Forest, and Port Broughton. The members of these branches constitute 
the trust body which is responsible for all liabilities of the society. 

The officers consist of a president, vice-president, treasurer, secre¬ 
tary, and auditors. The secretary, who must be a member of one of 
the affiliated branches, is paid for kis services. The officers are- 
elected annually, the annual meeting being held in February of each 
year. A general committee is constituted by the election of tw^o 
delegates from each branch, this body being for the purpose of 
arranging the localities and dates of proposed trials and show^s. 

An executive committee, which includes in its personnel the presi¬ 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer ex officio^ has full 
power to execute and transact the business of the society, as directed 
by the general committee. 

Fintance. 

Ihe society secures funds from an annual subscription from each 
of' the branches of £1 Is* Private individuals may, by paying an 
annual subscription of 3s, 6d.^ join the society, and secure access to 
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any trials and shows held during the year, but only members of the 
affiliated branches are entitled to a vote in determining the proceed¬ 
ings of the society. 

Pkefarations for a Field Trial. 

On the decision of the general committee to hold a trial at a stated 
time and place, the branch in the district selected proceeds to elect a 
small working committee, with a chairman and secretary, to conduct 
the business of the trial. 

The procedure then adopted is for the secretary to enter into com¬ 
munication with manufacturers of agricultural implements, machi¬ 
nery, etc., with the ‘idea of interesting them in the matter. The 
success of the fixture depends largely upon the measure of the sup¬ 
port afforded by manufacturers. From the standpoint of the manu¬ 
facturers, of course, the question resolves itself to a simple matter of 
business. A good attendance of interested agriculturists should 
prove a sufficient return to induce them to go to the expense of being 
represented. Therefore, the primal aim of the promoter of a field 
trial wnuld appear to be to ensure, and convince implement manu- 
taeturers of the probability of, a ^ood attendance at the fixture. 

In view of this the constitution of the Yorke’s Peninsula Field 
Trial and Show Society is peculiarly fitted to the requirements of a 
body which would seek to promote a field trial in so far as its exten¬ 
sive interested membership fulfils this first essential to success. The 
measure of success which attended the fixtoe held by the Northern 
Yorkers Peninsula Society at Melton on August 25th was sufficient 
to indicate that any organization, on the lines indicated above, is 
quite capable of meeting all demands likely to be made upon it 

At this combined show and field trial, in addition to show sec¬ 
tions for di'aught stock, blood stock, and horses in action (for which 
there w-ere in all 65 entries), prizes were allotted for the following:— 

Section D.—Ploughs to be shown at work.—(1) 5 or 6 furrow 
Btiimp-jump plough; (2) 7 or 9 furrow^ stump-jump plough; (3) disk 
plough, any size. 

Section B.—Cultivators to be shown at work.— (1) Stump-jump 
cultivator (no implement with mouldboard allowed to compete) ; 
(2) disk or mouldboard cultivator; (3) stump-jump harrow. 

Section F.—Miscellaneous.—(1) Best collection of plough shares; 
(2) best collection of cultivator shares; (3) new agricultural imple¬ 
ment of any kind which judges may consider qf use in the district; 
(4) best collection of implements on the ground; (5) best stone 
gatherer. 
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Section Cl.—Pioiiglirnen.— (1) Best piougiiman, 5 or 6 furrow 
ploiigli; (2) best ploughman, 7 or 9 furrow plough; (3) best strike 
out on ground; (4) best crown; (5) best finish; (6) best maiden 
plougliinaiij 5 or 6 furrow plough; (7j best inaideii ploiigliman, 7 or 9 
furrow plough; (8) eliampion ploughman. 

In Section D, Class (1), each plough was required to plough about 
1-J acres; in Class (2) to plough about 24* acres. This was to be laid 
out in two half-ridges, and oiie crown in the centre of the plot. Each 
ploughman was required to plough his right hand land first. The 
depth of ploughing in Section D, Class (1) was Sin. and not more 
than 4in.; Class (2), 2-|in. and not more than 3-|in. The width of 
cut in every case was to be not less than 7in. to each furrow. In 
striking out, horses had to be driven. Competitors in the implement 
class were required to provide their own teams, and it spolce well for 
the enthusiasm of the competitors that there w^ere no fewer than 75 
working horses on the ground. In all, 69 entries wmre received for 
the four sections enumerated ’above. 

The financial obligations incurred in connection with the trial 
w^ere met by recourse to the following charges:— (a) Exhibitors in 
classes for which the first prize exceeded £2 were recpiired to sub¬ 
scribe not less than 10s. 6d. to the society’s funds; (b) subscribers 
of £1 Is. were permitted to place on ground for show, but not for 
competition, any implement, machine, or article; (c) entrance fees for 
each class fixed at the rate of 10 per cent, of the value of the first 
prize; (d) admission charge to ground. 

The following were the officials:—Patrons, Hon. C. Goode, M.P. (Com¬ 
missioner of Crown Lands), Hons. T. Pascoe, E. Lucas, W. Harina- 
ford, and D. J. Gordon, M.L.C.’s Hon. John Verran, M.P., Messrs. 
J. E. Herbert, H. G. Tossell, and P. Allen, M.P.’s, A. Goodall, J.P. 
Rooney, and W. H. Sharman; president, Mr. J. P. Pontifex; chairman 
of committees, Mr. John Welch; Auce-president, Mr. W. R. Stephen- 
vson; treasurer, Mr. W. H. Shartnan; general secretary, Mr. L. E. 
Simon; secretary of field trial, Mr. W. R. Stephenson, Judges: 
Draught stock, Messrs. H. Allehurch, A. Kirk, A. W Davidson; 
steward, A. Klein. Blood stock and horses in action, E. J. Hann, 
A. W. Kelly, R. K. Kitto; steward, R. Cowan. Ploughs at work. 
Class I., M. R, Hall, W. H. Sharman, H. Cadd; steAvard, PI. J. 
Goote. Class TI., P. Roach, J. Welch, W. Rodda; steward, W. H, 
Crosby. Class HI., ,T. H. Rodda, J. Trengove, G. H, Bamman; 
steward, 0. V. Rudd. Cultivators at work, J. McDonald, T. R. 
Brinkworth, G. Bull; steward^ L, A. Short, Miscellaneous^ W, R, 
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Whittaker, P. T. Angel, R, Correll; steward, W. E. Lainshed. Class 

V. , J. G. Price, A. EocMa, J. Francis; steward, W. G. Drewett. 
Ploughmen, Classes 1, 2, 6, and 7, S. Trengove, P. W. G. Heinrich, 

W. Frazer; steward, T. H. Hewlett. Classes 3, 4, and 5, L. McCor¬ 
mack, W. Short, A. Goodall; steward, R. Montgomery. 

Ill the field trial of implement sections, referred to above, the awards 
were as follow-s:— 

Section D.—^Plonglis to be shown at work.—5 or G. furrow stump-iump ploue:li 
G. H. Smith & Co., 91 l/3rcl points; 0. H.‘ Smith & Co., 87 points. 7 to 9 
furrow stump-jump plough, C. H. Smith & Co., 89 2 3rd points; C. H. Smith 
and Co., 86 l/3rd points. Bisk‘plough, any size, G. H. Smith & Co., 84 l/3r(] 
points H. V, McKay, 77 2/3rd points. 

Section E.—Cultivators at work.—Stump-jump cultivator, J. Arms, 82 2/3rd 
points; W. H. May & Sons, 78 points. Bisk or mouldboard cultivator, 10 
furrows or over, W. H. May Sons, 86 l/3rd points; stump-jump harrows, 
0. Smith & Co., J. Arms. 

Section F.—Miscellaneous.—^New agricultural implement, any kind, not 
worthy; best collection of implements, C. H. Smith & Co.^ J. Arms; stone 
gatherer, C. H, Smith & Co. 

Section^ G.—Ploughmen.—Best ploughman, 5 or 6 furrow, G. Wilson, 85 
points; W. Sharman, 82 points. Best ploughman, 7 to 9 furrow, R. Binham, 
84 2/3rd points; W. Wilson, 72 points. Best strike-out, G. 'Wilson, 17 points; 
W. Sharman, 16 points. Best crown, G. Wilson, 16 points; W. Sharman, 
15^ 2/3rd points. ^ Best finish, W. Sharman, 15 2/3rd points; G. Wilson, 14 
points. Best maiden ploughman, 5 or 6 furrow, A. Rodda. Champion plough¬ 
man, G. Wilson, 132 points; W. Sharman, 129 l/3rd points. 



River Murray Reclamation Works. 
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Tlie Late Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Boweli, Officer in eliarge of 3rd Brigade on 
GalLpoli Peninsula, whose death was reported on the 17th August. 

{Bl&ck kindly lent by the Frojprietof of the “ Chronicle. 
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THE LATE L!EUTENANT»COLONEL ROWELL 


A VALUED OFFICEE OF THE DEPAETMENT OP 

AGEICULTUEE. 

On Tuesday, August ITth, news was received of the death of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Prank Milton Eowell, the officer in.charge of the 
3rd Brigade on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and, prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe, a much valued and highly respected officer in 
the Horticultural Branch of the Department of AgTiculture. 

The Lieutenant-Colonel was gazetted an inspector under the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act on February 5th, 1903, and was 
promoted to the portion of senior inspector on August 3rd, 1911. In 
addition he acted as inspector under the Sale of Hay and Chaffi Acts, 
the Fertilisers Act, examining officer under the Commerce Act, and 
quarantine officer under the Federal Quarantine Act. 

A natural tact and frankness of manner endeared him alike to his 
fellow departmental officers and the public with whom he came into 
contact in the performance of his duties. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Eowell had been connected with the military 
forces from the time of his youth. He held a commission for some 
years before being promoted to the position of lieutenant-colonel in 
charge of the 22nd Light Horse Eegiment. At first as lieutenant and 
subsequently as captain he served with the South Australian Contin¬ 
gent in South Africa for about two years, during which he was 
engaged in active fighting in many severe engagements. As a 
reward for distinguished services he was made the recipient of the 
Queen’s Medal with five clasps and the King’s Medal with two. 
Whilst ill South Africa he acted as provost marshal, and was at¬ 
tached to Colonel Henry’s Imperial Staffi for eighteen months, sub¬ 
sequently visiting England as a member of the Australian troops to 
take part in the Coronation ceremonies of King Edward. 

He was appointed to the command of the Light Horse Eegiment 
attached to the South Australian quota of the First Australian Expe¬ 
ditionary Force. His regiment was afterwards converted into an 
infantry section, and the Lieutenant-Colonel was selected to take 
charge of the 3rd Brigade on tbye former commander being in¬ 
valided to England. At the time of his death Lieutenant-Colonel 
Eowell was 39 years of age. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins), with reference 
to the deceased officer, said—all deplore the untimely loss of 
Colonel Eowell, cut down in the prime of life, like so many others 
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in these sad days. Bright, energetic, loyal hearted, a worthy scion 
of a public-spirited faniily, lie leaves an irreparable void in the hearts 
of all who knew him. To his relatives our deepest sympathy goes 
out: we who knew him can realise, perhaps better than others, what 
his loss must mean to them. One thought, perhaps, should serve to 
temper our sense of loss : he fell, as he would have chosen, v/ith arms 
in his hand, in defence of a noble cause.” 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn), in whose branch of 
the Agricultural Department the late Lieutenant-Colonel Rowell was 
engaged ill his civil capacity, writes—‘'The late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frank Rowell was, in my opinion, almost the ideal of what a public 
officer should be. He never permitted the ofttimes monotonous 
routine of work to dull that high sense of duty which seemed natural 
to him. Notwithstanding this unswerving loyalty to the service, 
his natural tact, strong eoniinoiisense, and gentlemanly demeanor 
enabled him to perform what were often mutating tasks with the 
least possible annoyance to those members of the public who may 
have been temporarily inconvenienced thereby. It was these charac¬ 
teristics, denoting a strong yet sympathetic nature, which enabled 
him to come to the front in civil life, and which, had he lived, 
would undoubtedly have carried him to the highest ranks in the pro¬ 
fession of arms, which he loved so well. Apart from his valuable 
assistance, Prank RowelUs cheery disposition has made his absence 
keenly felt in this section, and now, with no hope of his returning, 
we realise very fully indeed what it means to have lost a loyal friend 
and trusted colleague.” 
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SEASONABLE ORCHARD NOTES ON PESTS. 


By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 


The advent of spring starts a new fight with the orehardists^ 
enemies. The same stimulating influences which revive the move¬ 
ment in' bud and root of the fruit tree exercise the same irresistible 
power over its natural enemies. The cycle of bud, blossom, shoot 
growth, and fruit production have each their parallel in the life 
history processes of the microscopic fungus and the minute insect. 
In starting field operations to preA^ent the ravages of these foes no 
fixed time or period as measured by day or month can offer such an 
effective guide as the vegetative evidences held out by the trees 
themsehms. 

Simultaneously with the unfolding of the flower from its scaly 
bud on the peach and nectarine should the fungicide be made to 
search the interstices of every hud on the tree, and so Avith the 
apricot, the apple, and the pear. By this practice the germinating 
spoi^es of the fungi giving rise to the diseases commonly known as 
peach curl-leaf, the shothole, and the black spot may, to a very ap¬ 
preciable extent, be destroj^ed before they find an entrance into the 
tissues of the trees Avhich seiwe as their respectwe hosts. On the 
other hand, the vainous animal pests—^usually true insects—^begiii to 
aAvake from the torpidity of their AAunter stages of existence— 
AAhether it be egg, larva, or fully developed imago—and start out to 
run their brief courses, each and all of Avhieh is usually of an 
unreservedly evil character, judged from the Auewpoint of the 
orchardist. 

The old mother black aphis of the peach tree, who has Ih^ed a 
^Svaiting game’’ lurking behind the resting buds—^usually upon 
twigs loAV doAvn on the stiimy side—instinctively kiioAA-s the sap is 
heginning to move in the limb beneath her shelter, and that abund¬ 
ance of food will soon be available for her young brood. Hoav 
quickly she can bring that brown brood into existence only the 
suffering peach-groAver knoAA’S! The prematurely opened blossom or 
the excited, hasty attentions of scavenging ants climbing about his 
trees are invariably evidences Avhich arouse his Avell-grounded sus¬ 
picions anent the presence of this troublesome pest. In its snug silk- 
lined Avaterproof cocoon, hidden away beneath the cracked bark, in 
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the decaying knothole of the apple, pear, or ({uiiici! tree—or any 
other tree adjoining these-—in the fruithouse oi* friiit-case, or even 
in the folds of the orchardistts discarded coat left hanging since last 
fruit season in the packing-shed, the codlin nioth catei'pillar ])egins 
to bestir itself in the direction of taking on a stiffer nuisklike pupal 
coating. At a slightly later peilod it will emerge to take its mai*- 
riage flight, and then settle down to the stermu' process of depovsiting 
its eggs upon the newly formed apples or pears or leaflets adjoining 
them. From thence onward until the fruit season ends there should 
be no truce between the apple-grower and the '‘apple worm.’’ 

As the spring passes into summer and the showers become in¬ 
frequent and the atmosphere drier, the red and black scale insects 
which frequent the citinis and olive trees respectively, or the so- 
called red spider (Bryobia mite), whose red translucent egg masses 
are found throughout the winter on the bark of the almond, plum, 
and other fruit trees, all begin, by the same inexplicable instinct, to 
foresee a good time ahead, and start to raise families almost as 
'Luimberless as the sands upon the seashore.” 

One primary fact of which everyone who sets out to repress pests 
—be they of vegetable or animal origin—should he fully seized, is 
that all organized objects are at their most vulnerable stage when, 
in their infancy. In the inscrutable plan of creation the breeding 
powers of any organism may he said to be fixed in an inverse ratio 
to its size. 

Hence it is that the smaller the individual pest the greater care 
becomes necessary in the application of the repressive measures 
used against it. To this end it usually follows that it is not ordi¬ 
narily the great strength or killing power of the remedy wdiich 
makes for effectiveness, hut the thoroughness of its application and 
the selection of the right time when it should be utilized. 

By way of example, it is found to be practically useless to apply a 
fungicide to the peach or nectarine to repress curl-leaf disease after 
the young green tips of the leaves have merged from their winter 
buds, and it is almost tantamount to shutting the stable door after 
the horse has gone to spray the apples or pears after the pustules of 
the “black spot” are seen upon the fruits or foliage, or the saw¬ 
dust”-like buiTowings of the codlin moth caterpillar are seen pro¬ 
truding from those fruits. 

In a series of experiments conducted with the utmost care upon 
rows of Elberta peaches over four seasons in the State Experiment 
Orchard at Blackwood, the copper-soda or Burgundy mixture 
yielded the uniformly best results in the repression of the curl-leaf 
fungus, as compared with Bordeaux mixture, pure bluestone, Bor- 
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cleaiix paste and powder, and lime-sulphur compounds. The strength 
or formula used Avas that suggested by Pickering in the AYoburii 
reports, viz., 11b. bluestone, 11b. 14ozs. washing soda eiwstals to each 
lOgalls. of Avater. In these trials a certain niim])er of trees Avere 
sprayed once only Avith each compound, just as the flower-buds began 
to nioA^e, Avhilst others Avere sprayed a second time Avhen the color 
of the petals Avas clearly displayed in the swollen buds. AYith the 
exception of the ordinary Bordeaux, auz., lime and ])luestone, the 
single dressing of the copper-soda spray proved more eft'ectUe than 
the two dressings given of any of the other compounds. In dealing 
AAuth the curl-leaf a distinction may be made in the treatment in 
accordance Avith the climatic conditions incidental to the locality. 
For instance, one spraying gh^eu to trees as the blossoms unfold 
on the plains of xYdelaide—with its 20 inches of rainfall and a 
rapidly drying spring atmosphere—proAms as efficaceous as tAvo 
applied to the same varieties at BlackAvood, Avhere the moisture in 
soil and atmosphere is more abundant and prolonged after the 
bursting of the leaves and the air temperatures are cooler, and that 
more lAarticularly at night time. 

In making Burgundy mixture advantage Aviil be found in diluting 
^ the solutions of bluestone and soda Avhilst they are still separated 
Avith a considerable portion of the Avater to be used in making up 
the spraywash to its full volume. By Avay of example, if lOgalls. 
only are to be made, dilute the soda doAAui to 5galLs. and the blue- 
stone to a like A^olume before blending the two together to coni- 
XAlete the Avash. The same remarks aauII also apply to making 
ordinary Bordeaux mixture, Avith its lime and bluestone constituents. 
The advantage appears to rest in the lighter compound resulting 
from the combination, thus enabling it to float or remain in sus¬ 
pension longer, and in consequence assure a more eyen strength of 
the fungicide being spread OA^ei* the tree by the sprayer. 

This Burgundy mixture, or eompound, has not been tested widely 
upon apple and pear trees to suppress the fusieladiums, or black spot, 
in this State, but OAving to the ease AAuth Avhicli it may be made and 
passed through the sprayer it is certainly Avorthy of being gUeii an 
extensive trial, and that more particularly for the first spraying just 
as the buds unfold. 

The more recently introduced lime-sulphur Avash promises to be 
A^aiiiable, possessing as it undoubtedly does good insecticidal as 
Avell as fungicidal properties. It is claimed that for sprayings 
necessary after the fruits set it is superior to copper compounds in 
so far that it does not burn the foliage or russet the skin of the 
fruit, A formula Avorked out by an officer (Mr, A, A, Ramsay) of 
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the Glieniists’ Branch in the New South Wales Department of Agri¬ 
culture, consists of the following quantities for making say lOgalls. 
of stock solution:— 

9Ubs. quicklime 
201hs. sulphur 
lOgalis. of water. 

To make this quantity an iron boiler to hold 14galls. should ])e 
available, and a permanent mark made on it at the lOgall. level of 
cold water. The lime and sulphur are placed in the ])oi]e]‘ with half 
the retjiiired water—say ogalls.—and thoroughly mixed with a 
wooden stirrer. As the heat generated by the slaking of the lime 
may cause spurting, the operator should beware. When the mixing 
has been done the remaining Sgalls. of wmter may be added, and the 
mixture boiled briskly for one hour after reaching boiling point. 

During the first half-hour the mixture will froth up violently, and 
the air bubbles must be broken by persistent stirring to avoid l>oilmg 
over and waste. To replace evaporation add small volumes of boil¬ 
ing water from time to time. When the mixture has cooled down, 
add cold water, if necessary, to bring the volume of wash up to the 
10-gallon mark. i 

For winter spraying when trees are dormant and leafless, use 
of the above stock solution—Igall. to Tgalls. of watei*. 

For summer spraying on deciduous trees—Igall. to 28galls. of 
water. 

For citrus trees (orange, lemon, etc.)—Igall. to 20galls, ef 
water. , ^ 

In all these operations fresh pure water is necessary. 

This wash is worthy of extensive trial on almond, plum,.ahS, oth 

trees which have been persistently attacked by red spider or ])rydb. ^ 
mite, as sulphur appears to he fatal to most of the family to whic^^> 
it belongs. 

As it is yet too early to start spraying for codlin moth, growers * 
will be well advised to see that stocks of lead arsenate and the spray¬ 
ing apparatus are got together for ready use as soon as the blossoms 
fall from the apple and pear trees. In the meantime any old hand- 
ages or loose bark could with advantage be removed from the tree 
trunks and burnt. Any other lumber near by should be dealt with, 
and the windows and other apertures in the fruit-houses where fruit 
was stored in the previous year be covered with closely-meshed 
gauze to prevent the escape of moths as they hatch from their winter 
hidings. 
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CONSERVATION OF GREEN FODDERS AS ENSILAGE. 


Jiy P. JI. SuTERj Dairy Expert. 


Miieli has been written and said as to the improvenients which can 
be made in the direction of increased milk and butter returns per cow 
as a result of the recognition by dairymen of the value of a pure sire 
(the progeny of ancestry which have proved heavy yielders). 

Whilst there is no denying this fact, 1 have always held that thou¬ 
sands of our dairy cows under usual conditions during mid-winter and 
summer would, if supplied with a suitable palatable and succulent 
food ration, prove themselves highly profitable. If cowkeepers would 
give this immediate attention, returns would be quickly increased, and 
they would more readil}^ discriminate between the loafer and profit- 
maker. This would lead to greater prosperity, contentment, and tend 
to the practice of breeding from better sires. In view of the bitter ex¬ 
periences of dairy cows during the leaner months of every year, the 
losses during the recent drought, and the abundant growth of all 
kinds of vegetation to-day, farmers can and should make special pro¬ 
vision by conservation in the form of silage. 

For many years this Department has strongly advocated the storage 
as ensilage of specially grown green crops or surplus natural vegeta¬ 
tion. At Roseworthy Agricultural College several pits are filled an¬ 
nually ; and a considerable quantity will be put dovm at Turretfieid; 
in eaclr case for the special purpose of supplying the bulk ration for 
the dairy cows. 

As a result of the drought, there is a shortage of thousands of head 
in our dairy and other stock; as a result of this, values are abnormal, 
and are likely to remain so for some time. 

The conditions in regard to pasture and food supplies to-day has 
happily changed, but it will take time before normal conditions can 
obtain so far as the revenue earning capacity of the farm is concerned. 
To rebuild dairy herds is not an easy matter, and will necessitate great 
outlay of capital. 

Necessity for Saving Female Calves, 

Another matter which adds to the difficulty is the fact that very 
many cows which have been saved have not proved to be in calf. In 
many eases where owners have been fortunate in this respect, excellent 
female calves are being marketed for slaughter on account of the high 
values ruling for meat. Dairy folk should select a few heifer calves 
from their best cows and retain them for future dairy use, and not be 
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tempted by immediate calf values. Only the stimiig, weil-fiiriiislied 
heifers possessing good dairy machinery slioiild be kept, and just as 
many as can with certainty 1)e piuperly developed. In view of the 
luxuriant growth of vegetation throughout the greater portion of ttie 
State, and the shortage of stock, the manufacture of silage and the re¬ 
tention of inoi'e hay upon the farm should receive the more serious con¬ 
sideration of provident and intelligent dairymen. 

Good seasons, such as we are now experiencing, apparently gull cow- 
keepers and others into a false sense of security. They (juite forget 
the great risk they are running, with the coming of a bad grass season; 
its effect upon the cream, wool, or other che(|ue, and possible loss of 
stock. 

Looking at the (Commonwealth statistics foi* the past five years we 
find a very nnsatisfactory state of affairs regarding the ].)reparediiess 
of those on the land for dry peidods. For the year D09-10 there were 
70,344 tons of ensilage made upou 1,083 holdings, whilst in each suc¬ 
cessive year down to 1913-14 we find a heavy decrease in the amount 
put down; the figures for 1913-14 being only 44,242 tons made upon 
530 holdings. 

The following’ figures show the (piantity of ensilage made in each 
State of the Commonwealth from 1909-10 to 1913-14;— 


State. 

Holdings 

1909-10. 

Holdings 

lOlO-l'i. 

Holdiims 

1911-12. 

Holdings 

l<)l2-l'3. 

Holdings 

1913-14. 

New South Wale.s.... 

;r.)4 

Ton.s. 

3t,8-t7 

Tons. 
.258 29,(116 

158 

'.IViiis. 

20,4-77 

144 

Tons. 

18,509 

129 

''I'ons. 

18,358 

Victoria. 

oIS 

27,280 

4()0 25,909 

371 

20,888 

287 

17,877 

270 

19,505 

Queensland. 

79 

4,517 

97 : 5,804 i 

01 

4,379 

58 

4,150 

75 

4,273 

South Australia .... 

81 

2,244 

08 ; 1,503 ' 

39 

1,250 

28 

2,200 

10 

778 

Western Australia... 

28 

770 

14 : 414 

9 

307 

23 

479 

22 

058 

Tasmania. , 

13 

1)8(> 

21 1 1,073 ; 

34 

280 

20 

424 

17 

002 

Federal Territory ... 


— 

— ; — 



1 

10 

1 

8 


1,083 

o 

1— 

072 ; 47,581 

501 

|47,i381 

501 

43,055 

.730 

44,242 


If the old order of things is to continue, and no provision made in 
the direction indicated, then assuredly our farmers will again siilfer 
similar losses. 

If stock do not suffer, then the owner must necessarily reduce the 
number kept (a weak spot at any time is the over-stocking of the farm), 
but with ensilage the ill effects of this would be materially reduced. 

Ensilage manufaetiire is indeed a very old practice, it having been 
practised 200 years ago. In countries subject to dry spells, and where 
irrigation is not practicable to practice dairying without a silo is almost 
assuredly courting failure. 
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1 would strongly recoiiiiuend cowkeepers to put down as ensilage a 
certain quantity of their crop or surplus vegetation of any kind for 
use during the coming year. 

September and October are the two months during which the work 
on the farm in most districts is slack, and it is during this period that 
vegetation and crops are sufficiently matured to insure a maximum of 
nutrition being distributed evenly throughout the plant. 

Pits or stack ensilage can bo made at little outlay of capital, but such 
practice is certainly attended witli loss when compared with the re¬ 
sults attending a properly chatfed pit or overground ensiled crop. 

When to Cut the Crop. 

The food value of ensilage depends not only upon the crop grown, 
but also much upon the period of growth at which it is cut. The addi¬ 
tion of legumes makes the silage of greater food value on account of 
the higher percentage of nitrogenous matter contained. 

Thei-e is a general tendency to cut the crop too early. This results in 
the ensilage proving of lower food value, possessing too much acidity, 
and being accompanied by an objectionable odor. It is not then re¬ 
lished by stock, and is liable (if fed in Kails) to convey an objection- 
a])!e taint to the milk and butter. 

The best time to cut is when the crop contains approximately 75 per 
cent, of moisture. At this stage the plants are flowering, the head 
being well formed, and a little too green for hay. The nutriment is 
then e(iiiHlly distributed through the whole plant. I have made butter 
and cheese from such ensilage, and the <piality eonviueed me that the 
complaint levelled at silage, that it caused an objectionable taint, is uii- 
foimded if properly made and judiciously fed. 

]\lETnoDS Adopted for Ensiling. 

There are numerous systems adopted for ensiling:—(1) The over¬ 
ground steel-framed iron silo, wooden or concrete ; (2) combined over¬ 
ground and pit silo; (3) stack. 

The first-mentioned, steel-framed iron or wooden or concrete, are too 
costly for many farmers. With such structures the height for a 
100-ton capacity may be averaged at 20ft. to 24ft. This necessitates 
an elevator or blower, which demands engine power on the farm. Iron 
or wooden silos of this capacity will cost from £85 to £90 erected on 
the fai’m. Concrete costs considerably more. 

The overground silo has an advantage when the feeding of the 
stock coiniiiences, for it is emptied by gravitation, wiiereas with pits the 
chaffed silage has to he raised. The pit gives good results wffien put 
down in good holding ground and lined with boards at sides and ends, 




Wood and Wire-Netting Silo. 

Illustration taken from Agricultural Jourmly N.S.W. 

holding ground. The only disadvantage, if any, to this form of silo 
is the labor involved in raising the silage daily. Seeing that crops 
self-sown and otherwise are now well advanced, as also is surplus vege¬ 
tation, there is little time for intending silage makers to erect any 
overground silos, unless it be those as erected in parts of New South 
Wales, where wire netting is used as shown in the accompanying plate. 
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and is certainly more economical to construct, a round or oblong struc¬ 
ture being preferable to the square, as there is less friction, and the 
chaffed green stuff subsides and consolidates more evenly. 

Those who intend putting down a pit should see to it that the site 
selected is slightly elevated, to allow of good drainage, and is in good 
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By reason of tlie cliaffed fodder being exposed to the surrounding air 
there is a good deal of loss around the sides. This structure was patented 
by the late Mr. Sylvester Brovme, of New South Wales. It is claimed 
to be cheap, costing approximately for 100 ton capacity, £30, and there 
is less waste than occurs in a stack. For pit or overground silos, the 
crop should be chaffed rather longer than is the practice for hay chaff. 
The heavier portions of the crop will, on falling from the elevator ae- 
eumulate in the centre of the heap, gradually forming a cone. This 
will result in undue waste, on account of the uneven shrinkage allow¬ 
ing admission of much air, causing it to mould for 1ft. to 1-Jft. all 



stack of Maize containing 150 tons. 


around. To obviate this, when chaffing, instead of a man standing in 
the silo, and raking the chaff to the sides as it falls, I recommend plac¬ 
ing a cone-shaped frame directly under where the chaff falls in the 
centre of the silo. This will ensure better mixing of the chaff and 
save much labor. Chaffed green stuff should always he well trampled, 
especially around the sides of the silo, and should have pressure placed 
upon it. The deeper the body of green stuff the less is the w^eight re- 
(juired. Overgimund silos, also, should be weighted at a pressure equal 
to 3cw*t,. to 5cwt. per square yard. For pit silage, prol>ably half a ton 
per square yard will be necessary. 

Considering the advanced growth of green stuffs suitable for silage, 
and the aversion of so many to make any immediate outlay, it will, I 
feel, he well for them to adopt the stack system this season. 

F 
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This opeu-air, or stack system, of making silage, whilst resulting in 
more loss around the sides and ends, has nevertheless proved a success. 

The advantages of the system are that the stack can be built in the 
most convenient place in the paddock, thus saving labor, carting, and 
chaffing. If the stack is built in the corner of a paddock, possibly 
feeding can be done into any of the four paddocks at little cost. The 



p. 

T3ie Maize Stack after Weighting and Settling Down, at Hawkesbury College, N.S.W. 

stack can be built to any size, and if the Johnston press is used, it can 
be readily removed from place to place as recpiired. However, it can¬ 
not be so economically fed to stock with bran or other foodstuifs, as is 
the case wdth ehatfed ensilage. 

When selecting a site for a stack, choose the most convenient place 
' for feeding, on ground almost level, with a slight fall for drainage. The 
stack requires no elaborate foundations. The ground should be 
levelled off, and old posts, timber, &e., should he placed close together, 
and have the spaces filled with clay or soil, or he covered with say 6in. 
of old straw. The cutting, carting, and stacking can go on as fast as 
it can he delivered each day. Special care is necessary to stack evenly, 
placing the butts outwards, keeping the weight evenly distributed, and 
in binding. The sides and ends should he kept about 2ft. higher than 
the centre. The stack should be well trampled, and the sides kept 
perpendicular, otherwise there is likely to be a slipping on account of 
uneven shrinkage. G-ood stacking improves the quality, as it secures 
greater compactness a^d the TOre effectual expulsion of the air. Dur- 
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ing the process of building, it is well to sprinkle a few pounds of coarse 
salt on each layer of three or four feet. After each day’s carting it 
will he noticed that the stack subsides very considerahlj'. One should 
cart as much as possible each day. The last few feet of crop or pas¬ 
ture added to the stack should he the greenest or mo.st tender, as this 
will pack more closely together, and prevent the temperature becoming 
too high. It will be found that the temperature is highest on top: half 



Same Stack of Maize Opened and being Fed to Dairy Cows, showing Solid Face of Ensilage. 

of stack will tend to be sweet or dark ensilage, and the bottom half is 
what is called sour ensilage, being more green in color and succulent. 

If a stack of 50 tons is to be built, lay the foundation 25ft. by 20ft. 
A smaller stack iiiTolves too great a proportion of waste. When the 
stack has been built, and the material forming the eaves has been 
placed in position, mres may be placed across the top at intervals of 
about 3ft., overlapping sufficiently to allow of the ends being coupled 
to a round post, running parallel with the length of the stack, and 
held under the overlapping part of the posts forming the foundation. 
These posts should also have holes sufficiently large to admit a crowbar 
for leverage purposes at distances of every 6ft. 

When all wires are connected, they may be strained up by using 
two or more crowbars. This is practically the same principle as that 
governing the Johnston press, only in the ease of the latter the wire 
rope is attached to drums which are revolved by means of a lever. 
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■Where no provision is made for meelianieal pressure, any material will 
do for weiglitiiig the stack. Whatever is used, it is essential that it 
should be as evenly distributed over the stack as possible. 

Ensilage well made will keep for years. Last season a crop of wheat 
put down in a pit by Mr. Rankinc, of Strath albyn, over 20 years 
ago was opened, and the ensilage was in perfect condition. 

All cowkeepers should note the following:— 

Advantages of Ensidage. 

1. A cereal crop wdiich W'ould yield two tons of hay, if cut for en¬ 
silage, would make six tons of succulent fodder of greater digesti¬ 
bility. 

2. Compared with hay for dairy cow^s, it is far superior as a milk 
maker. 

3. It can be made at a cost not exceeding 7s. to 12s. per ton. 

4. It wards off dry bible or impaction. 

5. It will not burn. 

6. It will keep for years. 

7. It maintains the health of all stock. 

8. It is the best provision that can be made to maintain succulence 
of the food ration, and a continuous milk and cream supply. 

9. It will increase the carrying capacity of the holding by 25 per 
cent, to 75 per cent. 

10. It will increase soil fertility. 

11. It possesses the same laxative and corrective qualities as green 
pasture. 

12. All stock relish it. 

13. It is a thoroughly safe investment. 

14. It requires less space to conserve than the same quantity mad (3 
into hay. 

Talle Shoiving Material in Tons Required^ according to Number of Cotm Kept^ 
in order to Feed bOlhs, to Each Coiv Daily for Seven Months of 
the Year. 


1 ... 

Cows Milked. 

Tons of Ensilage 
Required 

(Allowing for Waste.) 

5 ... 


.... 

_ 24 

10 ... 


.... 48 

15 


.... 72 

20 ... 


96 
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STORING AND PACKING EGGS. 


By D. F. Laurie^ Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


This subject is of vital importance to those engaged in the egg trade, 
to farmers, poultry breeders, and consumers. In all countries, in¬ 
cluding Australia, the annual loss in eggs due to preventable causes is 
enormous. In order to ascertain definite facts, a series of experiments 
have been organised, and will be continued as desirable. 

As a beginning, breeders should understand that the infertile egg 
is the egg for market purposes, and that the presence of male birds 
causes the fertilisation of the greater portion of the eggs laid by hens. 
As these fertile eggs contain life, they are prone to deterioration. 
That is so in a much less degree with infertile eggs. 

Still of great importance are the following factors:— 

1. Age of the egg. 

2. Material used for packing the eggs, 

3. Substances with strong odors which may, and do generally, 

taint the eggs. 

Stale Eggs. 

The age of an egg, and the duration of the time such egg is kept in 
store or in the farm before reaching the consumer, are points gener¬ 
ally neglected. Not only do stored eggs lose in quality, but they' also 
lose ill weight. I am not referring in any way to eggs held in cold 
storage. These remarks atfect eggs stored in the usual manner in 
stores, in transit, and in the home. The shell of an egg is porous; 
65 per cent, of the egg is water. Each day’' an egg is kept a certain 
portion of the egg evaporates through the shell. The egg thus loses 
weight and the contents shrink, and the egg appears on examination 
to be only partly filled with, egg substances. To the trader requir¬ 
ing a definite weight of eggs for a specific purpose this loss is im¬ 
portant. He may be a manufacturer requiring a ton of egg substance 
for cake making. During the storage of eggs the daily and weekly 
loss may be sufficient to upset his calculations. Stale eggs travel 
badly; a full, fresh egg seldom suffers damage, but a stale, slack 
(partly filled) egg is damaged, because the white and the yolk mix. 
The loss in weight of eggs under ordinary storage is shown in the 
tables. 
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Taii^ts Derived from Packing Material. 

Tile tests I. to lY, were arranged to show the effect on flavor due 
to contact with ordinary packing materials, and the results are stated, 
and are so marked as to teach their own lesson. They are sufficiently 
marked as regards effect on flavor to act as a warning. Potatoes, 
onions, stale vegetables, fish, kerosine, spices, and other strong-smell¬ 
ing substances usually found in stores (trade and domestic) are all 
unsuitable neighbors for stored eggs. Quality should be the watch¬ 
word. The yolk of an egg contains about 30 per cent, of fatty sub¬ 
stances. Fats and oils have a strong affinity for scents and aromatics 
generaily, hence the ease with which eggs are tainted. 

Damr Eggs and Damp Packing Material. 

Although there has been some improvement in late years, there is 
room for more as regards the material used, and methods adopted on 
the farm and by traders. Wheat-head chaff; (familiarly known as 
cocky chaff'} is the commonly used packing material. On the average 
farm the supply is exposed more or less to the weather, is subject to 
moulds, and is not always dry wffien used, in times of drought this 
material is scarce. The test made with damp wheat chaff shows, in 
conjunction with the case of the barrel of eggs, that very serious loss 
will occur. This test also explains why, when perfectly fresh eggs 
have been packed and are sent on a journey of some duration (es¬ 
pecially in hot weather), reports of bad quality come to hand. In 
hot weather bacterial action in damp straw is favored, and is rapid. 

The eoneiusion drawn from these tests are— 

1. Eggs lose weight during ordinary storage, and stale eggs travel 

badly. 

2. Packages and material should be dry and odorless. 

3. Damp chaff* will contaminate and render useless any egg, how¬ 

ever high the quality when packed. 

4. Damp eggs, even if packed in sweet, dry wheat-head chaff, will 

set up bacterial action, with rapid decay of the egg so 

packed. 

EGG PACKING. 

Records of tests made in laboratory at Parafield Poultry Station, 
to ascertain the keeping qualities of eggs, to note loss of weight, and 
effect on flavor of eggs so packed. 

Note.-—^Underweight pullets^ eggs were used in this test for economy, 
hence the low weight of eggs. 
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Duration of Tests— 1, 2, 3^ and 4 Months. 

Details of Material Used for Packing. 

No. 1. In old weathered, but dry, straw, such as would be foiiiicl 
oil the average farm. 

No. 2. In stra-vvboard egg box, fitted with strawboard fillers and lid— 
no other packing material. 

No. 3. Packed in sound sweet wheat-head ehalf; these eggs were 
covered in the chaff. 

No. 4. Packed in bran and covered. 

No. 5. Packed in damp wheat-head chaff. 


Effect on Flavor of Yaeious Packing Materials. 

At the conclusion of the tests samples from each of lots 1, 2, 3, 4 
were boiled for three minutes, and then tasted to note flavor. Before 
boiling the eggs were examined with a strong light, to note appear¬ 
ance. The results were as follows:— 

On testing these eggs showed shrinkage due to evaporation. All 
the eggs were vdthout apparent blemish. On removing top of egg 
the white and yolk had the appearance of fresh eggs. 

No. 1. On straw. Most shrinkage evident. Tasted strongly of 
straw. 

No. 2. Cardboard fillers. Tasted slightly of straw, due to the card¬ 
board fillers. 

No. 3. Wheat-head chaff. Not tainted in the least. This good re¬ 
sult was due to the use of perfectly dry sweet ehalf, free from any 
fungoid growths. 

No. 4. Bran, During the test the bran became rancid. On boiling, 
the shells gave oft' a smell characteristic of sour bran. On tasting, the 
eggs proved to be tainted strongly. 

No. 5. This test was arranged to show the bad effects of using damp 
packing material, or of packing damp eggs, even in sound sweet wheat- 
head chaff. A barrel of eggs, abont 120 dozen, on arrival at its destina¬ 
tion after a week's travel, was found to have suffered damage, as 
several dozen eggs were mouldy and contents black. Investigation 
showed that the eggs, prior to packing, had been washed, placed on 
a wire tray to dry, but had not been wiped dry with cloths. The 
wheat-head chaff used for packing was perfectly sweet. Subsequent 
packages of eggs which were washed and then carefully dried arrived 
in perfect condition. 
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A lalioi’Jitory i.est was made to confirm tills ^iudin|,^ 
liiiwrtile cg’gs, t4*sfo(l pnwnous fo pa.e.king, w-orc* pacJoui in a I't^eep- 
inch‘, and danp) wii«mldh,‘a(l chall! was ustM,!. The iesi startial on 
M.a.}'(9} llhli, and on Miirch Idlli ilu^y W(n’i‘ tnsted, and found, to sliow 
no signs (d* deterioralion. Tissdsl again on Mareli 26ihj and found 
still appas'enlly good. T(‘sted on April 91h, and all were laid, 10 
l)(‘iug (juit<^ rotten. Tin^ longtu* pm*iod during whicli ihi‘se eggs were 
iniaffe(d;ed was due to tin* smallor bulk of c^ggs, and packing material 
In the liarnd there vviU’e 120 doztm (^ggs, and ahoui two sacdvs of chaff. 


RMSUITS. 

All eggs WiC'o (‘{iretnlly teste.d with strong light at heginniug of test. Th(‘ 
following weiglits show hws dm^. to (‘vaporal ion during tin*. I(\s{s : • 


Tost 1. 

TmdV'V- Oil Truf/ Pxpoml fo Air 

in Loiioraforif on 

Ffrani 


Pirst S(uuuul 

a’hinl 

Pourl.h 

PiUh 



No. ,Kgg. 

W<ngh. Weigh. 

Weigh. 

Weigli. 

Weigh. 

1 jl WH. 

1 


i2/:vir). !)/4/ir.. 

7/5/15. 

4/(5/15. 

2/7/15. 




(tmiH. (In us. 

(truis. 

(U'uis, 

(trms. 

< tnuH. 

Piu' eeut-. 

;i. 

.. 40-1 :t7-r. 

35*8 

34*7 

33-8 

(5-3 

15*71 


.. 45-8 noo 

41*2 

•MH) 

39-1 

(5*7 

,14-62 

;j . 

., rn-o 50-7 

18-5 

•17*0 

4(5*0 

8-0 

14*8! 

4 . 

.. 47-8 45*5 

43*8 

•12*9 

42-2 

rr(5 

11*71 

5 . 

.. 41-7 39*1 

37*3 

3(5*5 

35* (5 

6-1 

14*62 

0 . 

.. 4(h7 4341 

41-8 

40*7 

39*7 

7-0 

11-98 

7 . 

.. 42'45 40-1 

38*(5 

37-H 

37-0 

5-.15 

12-83 

8 .. 

.. 47*7 44%3 

42*1 

40*{5 

39*5 

8*2 

17-(0 

9 .. 

.. 4(>-r) 43-2 

41*0 

30*7 

38*5 

8*0 

17-20.1 

10 . 

.. 4(5455 43*8 

42-0 

40-8 

.39-9 

(5-75 

I4-46 

11 . 

.. 4<5'1 43-3 

41-5 

-IO-(5 

.3(5-7 

6*.| 

!3*KH 

12 . 

.. 42-25 :«>■« 

38-2 

37-3 

3(5-1 

5-85 

13-84 

Tsst 2. Tiovlve Pttcked hn> 

Ftmadmard Ftm I^ox jiffrd 

iridf FtnurlHMUil 


FUkr.s and hid. 





.Pif‘Ht SetMUid 


jOiurlh 

Pifth 



No. Ngg. 

VVdgh, VV<4gh. 

Weigli. 

Weigh. 

Weigh. 


Loss. 


i2/:t/:r>. !)/4/ir>. 

7/5/15, 

•)/(!/1.7. 

2/7/15. 




dmiH. (InuH. 

(trmH, 

(itnuH. 

dnuH. 

(trms. 

l'5n* cent. 

1 . 

.. 53*7 5M 

40*5 

48*3 

47*2 

0*5 

12*104 

2 ......... 

.. 494) 4(54) 

44-2 

43-0 

42-0 

7-0 

14-28 

a . 

.. 48-15 46*0 

45-3 

44'(5 

43*8 

4*35 

9*03 

4 .. 

. 48-15 4f)-f. 

43-9 

42*8 

42-0 

(5-15 

12*77 

5 .. 

.. 46-0 42*0 

40*2 

3i)-() 

38*0 

7*0 

15*55 

6 . 

.. 45-0 42-1 

40-0 

38-8 

37-8 

7*2 

16-0 

7 ......... 

.. 40-1 36*8 

36*4 

35-5 

34-7 

5*4 

13*46 

8 .. 

.. 44-0 41-6 

39-9 

38-8 

38-2 

5*8 

13-18 

9 . 

.. 46-fi 45-3 

44-2 

43-fl 

43-0 

3*6 

7*72 

10 .. 

.. 39-3 3(1-8 

35-2 

34*4 

33-(l 

5-7 

14*503 

11 . 

.. 39-7 37-3 

35*7 

34'8 

34-0 

5-7 

14*35 

12, . 

. 49-2 46-4 

44*6 

43-4 

42*6 

6*7 

13*61 
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Test 3--Twelve Eggs Packed in Sound, Sweet Wheat-Head Chaff. These 
Eggs tvere Covered in the C'hajJ. 



Mrst 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 



No. Egg. 

Weigh. 

Weigh. 

Weigli, 

Weigh. 

Weigh. 

Loss. 

Loss. 


12/3/15. 

9/4/15. 

7/!5/i5. 

4/0/,! 5. 

2/7/15. 




C:iirms. 

Grms, 

Grms 

Grins. 

Gmis 

Grm,s. 

Per cent. 

1 

. 44-5 

41-2 

39*3 

38-0 

36-8 

7-7 

17-303 

2 .. 

. 42-7 

39-1 

36-9 

35*6 

34*5 

8-2 

19-203 

3 . 

. 45*0 

42-3 

40-7 

39-8 

38-8 

6-2 

13-77 

4 . 

. 46-0 

43-4 

41-8 

40-9 

40-0 

6-0 

13-04 

5 . 

. 44*6 

42-5 

41-2 

40-3 

39*6 

5-0 

11-21 

6 .. 

. 41*0 

38'7 

37-3 

36-4 

35-6 

5-4 

13-17 

7 . 

. 41-6 

39-2 

37-8 

36-9 

36-2 

5-4 

12-98 

8 . 

. 41-1 ■ 

38*6 

37-0 

36-0 

35-3 

5-8 

14-11 

9 . 

. 47-0 

44-5 

43-0 

42-0 

41-2 

5-8 

12-34 

10 . 

. 44*2 

40-G 

38-5 

37-2 

• 30-1 

8-1 

^ 18-32 

11 . 

. 45-7 

43*8 

42-5 

41-7 

4M 

4-6 

10-06 

12 . 

. 45-0 

42-6 

41-1 

40*2 

39-5 

5-5 

12-22 



Test 4. — Twelve Eggs Packed 

in Bran and Gorered. 



First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 




No. Egg. Weigh. 

Weigh. 

Weigh. 

Weigh. 

Weigh. 

Loss. 

Loss. 


12/3/15. 

0/4/15. 

7/5/15. 

4/6/15. 

2/7/15. 




Grms. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Per cent. 

1 

. 47-3 

44*8 

43-2 

42-0 

41-2 

6*1 

12-89 

2 

. 44-4 

42-3 

41-0 

40-0 

39-4 

5-0 

11-26 

3 

. 50-6 

48-2 

46-5 

45*3 • 

44-5 

6-1 

12-05 

4 

. 44-0 

41-4 

39-9 

38-8 

37-9 

6-1 

13-86 

5 

. 43-0 

40-7 

39*5 

38-4 

37-7 

5-3 

12-32 

6 

. 49-9 

47-0 

45*2 

43-9 

42-7 

7-2 

14-42 

7 

. 45-7 

41-8 

39-4 

37*7 

36-2 

9-5 

20-78 

8 

.. 42-7^ 

40-5 

39-2 

38-2 

37-5 

5-2 

12-17 

9 

.. 49-95 

48-1 

46-7 

45-7 

45-0 

4*95 

9-909 

30 

..' 45-2 

42-2 

40-5 

39-1 

38-0 

7-2 

15-92 

11 

. 40-0 

37-7 

36-1 

35*0 

34-4 

5-6 

14-0 

12 

.. 42-7 

40-5 

39-0 

38-1 

37-2 

5-5 

12-88 



Oamel Team Oodnadatta, 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


I’iy I). F. hAUitiW, (U>verunu‘!vL Pouliry h]xp('ii sisul LecturcT*. 


INCU:BAT 1 ,ONa-- 1 I[NTH on flATOIllNO WKl^ OP .'FOWf.S, :i:)UCK 8 , 
imm, ANO TUliKEYvS BY NATUliA'L OR ARTIFIOIAL 


Tlio natural method is by nusans of hens (turktyys or fowls), ami oeeasionaily 
of (lueks. (loose egj^'S are sometimes hateJunl by lums, bid. gfmerally by 
geese. 

Scardii/ af Broodij Hens-- I’he state eommouly milhaJ '' broodim'ss ” is 
tlu 3 outward sign of tlie materual iustiimt, wfiieh, liowrwou*, luis bcRU! bred 
out of Some birds, or some strains. As a ruh^ the first symptoms of'' broodi¬ 
nessarc a ]M’ol()ug(Ml stay on. the lusst, tcmdenoy to ridlied pluinagt* and 
resentment if disturfied, and a pemiliar cluckdng noisi^ when moving. 

(Dwing to breeding for .Improved egg production, and (umsmpumt rejmdion 
of bens prone to broodiness, there is yearly an increasing scarcity of broody 
hens available for liatchiug eggs. Even tliose breeds, such as (h’pingfons, 
Wyaudottes, Plyinoutli Bocjks, (.James, A-c., wliicl). a,t dTre'‘Trrm^*^'*^y(hic 
liberal supplies of broodies ” have come undo* tlie ruk‘ of sehudivc iriualing 
for eggs. 8till tlie ■}>ractic(? is followed by sonu* of li.aving <‘aiiy-}iatched 
]mllets of some, of tlm heavy linauls whiid will c<,nm‘ in to lay in autumn 
and later on become, broody. The urKimtainty to wlum a lien will become 
broody is tlu; chief drawliack to natural incubation on a coiniuiiivial poultry 
farm, 

Inducwfj IhvotUntm, .Hens, ilucks, and geesi^ a-ri^ not to lie forced into 

broodinesfi,” but tlie lirooding instinct may be amusiai and hasimied liy 
allowing eggs to accumulate in tiie nested' The luditer mei-liod is to pi’rmauently 
keep half a do/.eu cldtia nest eggs in tl'ie .nests. Bt.une* hens may lay only 20 
eggs, otliers 100 before showing any desire to sit. '.Ducks will often “ sit ” 
if they can steal ” a nest in some quiet place. Runners seldom ait. ("Jeese, 
as a rule, sit after they liave laid from eight to 20 eggs. (.Tiina gCHxse often 
lay 60-80 eggs. A turkey hen, w.hich has previously been broody, may be 
induced to sit if confined in a roomy, darkened coop, and supplied with a 
dozen china eggs. ^The process .may entail a wait of several days. 

^ Accommodation fob Sittino Httcn?. 

On farms and premises where there is unlimited range and wliere fclm're are 
no foxes, hawks^ crows, or other predatory animals the hens often choose a 
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secluded sp<5t-~-in a hedge, or elsewhere. When such nests can be found, 
it is an exceliciit |)Ian, when tlie hen is broody, to remove tlie eggs she has laid 
and replace with some it is desired to hatch. 

A small poultry house will serve. In one corner, in the ground hollow out 
a depression about 12in. in diameter and 3in. deep—line this with soft straw 
or dry grass and place in the nest a few china eggs. At night remove the 
broody hen to tliis nest and leave her undisturbed for a day or so, until sitting 
well. Provide water to drink and grain to eat—but not near the nest. 

Bust Bath. —In one corner make a dust bath and keep supplied with dry 
earth, ashes, and a little sulphur. In this she will dust herself and destroy 
any vermin infesting her. 

A special building may be erected providing liatching pens and outside 
runs—all accessible from a covered passage way at the back. 

Vermin. —Red mites {Dermanyssus gallinw and Leiognathus morsitams) 
must be kept in check. They breed rapidly in nests and attack the hens, 
generally at night, and often by day. The sucking lice (Lipeurus)^ Idting 
lice (Menopom), and occasionally goniocotes^ if unchecked, will multiply 
and so worry the hen that tlie hatch may be poor, or the hen may desert 
h er nest. Any chickens hatched under a vermin-infested hen may be expected 
to die. All broody hens should be liberally dusted with a good insect powder, 
also the nests. Avoid the use of carbolic acid and similar strong-smelling 
compounds, as they destroy tlie embryo in the egg. 

Boaly Leg is a condition due to a small parasite {Ba>rcopies mutavis) which 
invades the tissiies of the scaly portion of the legs and feet of fowls, cansing 
accumulations. Affected heirs should not be lused as mothers, as the parasite 
will infect the chicks. In emergency scrub the legs in warm soapy water 
an,d dress with balsam of Peru ; do not use kerosine—it will affect tlie eggs. 

Nnmher of Eggs.-Do not place in the neat more eggs tluin the lien can well 
cover. This is especially important during cold weather. Over eagerness 
to hatch large numbers may result in disappointment. 

Matching.—A b a rule the better ])l*an is to leave the hen severely alone during 
hatching. Young hens, particularly, are nervous, and, in tlieir anxiety, may 
tread upon and destroy, or seriously injure the chicks. Some breeders, 
however, make it a rule to take away the chicks as fast as they are liatclied. 
Against this there is the risk of a chill—-although with care there are few deaths 
from trampling and other causes. Chickens, ducklings, turkey chicks, and 
goslings require no feed for from 24 to 48 hours after, they are hatched. 

SBLBOTIHa Boas FOK HATCHmO, 

1. Do not take any egg. Let each egg be laid by a carefully-selected, 
properly fed hen, which was mated with a male bird specially bred for the' 
purpose in v,i6w, 
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2. IiCt> tlie e^^ti Hclectcd be as fresh as possiblci. In iniiurc eg,us are sat 
upon soon after tliey are laid —or tli(\y are ;prote.ct'e(l by tlic hen. Sonn^ eggs, 
like', tliat of t!i(^ ostri(ili, enui, n.nd some otlier birds, arc 'protie.clcd by a. slw*ll 
tbafc ]>cnnii.s trut slow (evaporation of tlie woitcr (content, J'iapid eva-poratlon, 
or long'-cnmtinued slow evaporation, which ta,k(‘s plao(‘- in a stored egg, is 
])re]iidicial b) the future (’.hiedv. 

Reject any missliapen eggs, also tliose with, rough, shells, and those 
wlucli are abiiornuilly large or whicli are uiuhnvsi/wd. 

4. An egg is an article of commerce. A small t‘gg has uot the food value 
of a large egg. An egg avc'taging sliglitly over 2oxs. is a, lair sanpjle for both 
seller and buyer. Make the 2>oz. egg th.{‘, minimum vvtuglit. 

5. All dirty-sfielled eggs should be soakaal in water and i-lien waslnal and 
dried with a clean soft cloth. .For iiumbation no harm results from washing, 
despite assertions tcj the contrary. 

6. Place a distinctive mark on each (\gg plac.ed under a lien or in an 
incubator. Use an ordinary lead pencil, not tlui kind known as indelible. 

Tesi'ing Kgos. 

The object in testing eggs after tliey have Ixavn inculuited for a finv days 
is to ascertain if they are fertile. Without brea.king tlie (‘gg and submitting 
the blastoderm to critical examination it is impossible to say if a fresh egg 
is fertile or not. Nor under any cirmmistances am one foretell tlie sex of 
the future chick. There are always cranks whose numtal ami moral ohrirpiity 
prompts them to lay claim in these directions. 

With wlntc'Shelled eggs the testing may be undertakmi from the third to 
fiftli day of inculuition ; the date deperulitig on thi‘ eyesight, of t.lu‘ teRter, 
lln)wn-s}ieIledcggBi»fIerin(>r(‘ obstructhui to light, arub as a rule, one must, wait 
until from tlie fifth to the seventh day. 

Egff TeMer.'--A mrn|>le tester is a piec«‘' of cai'dboard. 8iiu Hf'|ua.re, in the 
centre of wliicli an. oval Iiole somewhat smaller than tlu*. average (».gg is e.idi. 
A strong liglit (kerosine lamp, gas, or electric bulb) is necu'^ssary. Hold 
• the card in one liand at a dista.nce of a few inches from tlie liglit, and witli 
the other hand hold tlie egg to the hole in the cardlioard. The liglit passes 
through the egg and the cardboard screens tlie eye from otlier liglit rays. 
Various machines arc made—hhe simplest is one in, use on tlie poultry station. 
It consists essentially of a metal rectangular box divided into a cirmpartment 
for the source of light and one for a reflector. The liglit is condensed by a 
lens (condenser) and is focussed on a mirror,'fixed at an angle of 45 degrees 
to the plane of the light rays. This throws the bea,ms of light vertically, and 
they strike a.!i oval hole in the top of the metal .frame. Thig hole k |),r()tected 
(from,heat of lamp) by a piece of asbestos packing, in which, also is cut a,n 
ovalhole, (The egg’tohe tested is rested on this hole for a few secemds^the 
contents are brilliantly illuminated. ..Om;' em'best eggs very rapidly with 
such a machiiie^ 'Specially if using a strong 'acetylene lamp, '. ' ^ 
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Fertile Eggs. —^An embryo looks very much like a long-legged spider. Tlie 
body of the spider is the gradually forming head and eye of the chick, and 
the leg-like processes are the blood vessels. The embryo moves slowly, 
and in case of doubt this evidence of life should always be looked for. 

l'}ijer He Eggs. —An infertile egg is quite clear, and, according to the color 
of the yolk, has a more or less golden color. No spider-like body is to he 
seen. Care, however, is needed, as even experienced testers will overlook 
a fertile egg after the seventh day. Sometimes the embryo throws hut little 
shadow, because there have been various alterations in the egg which obstruct 
the rays of light. 

Broken Yolks. —ring of blood denotes rupture of the vitelline membrane. 
Such eggs should be rejected. 

Blood Clots. —^Thesc appear as small clots of blood, and may have come 
from the follicle in the ovary or from a ruptured capillary in the oviduct. 
If there is an embryo showing life the blood spot does not matter. Sxich spots 
may be, and frequently are, in infertile eggs. 

Dead Germs or Embryos. —^When testing eggs it sometimes happens that 
a dark spot is seen, generally about the size of a split pea. When the egg 
is held by a steady hand no movement is visible, but if the egg be shaken 
the motion is imparted to the spot. Such spots are embryos which have 
started growth but have perished. The cause is generally overheating 
incubators—^very often the trouble is due to improperly fed breeding stock. 

Second Test and Third Test. —Eggs should be tested again as follows :— 
Hen eggs, on the 12th and 19th days duck eggs, on the 12th and 26th days. 

Percewto^e.—Ninety per cent, fertility (90 eggs out of ICO set) is an excellent 
record. Much higher and very much lower results are common. As a rule, 
the lower the percentage of fertility the lower the percentage of chickens, 
etc, resulting from the fertile eggs, /This is the case especially when low fer¬ 
tility is due to the condition of the breeding stock. 

Information. —^A breeder who thus tests all eggs in process of incubation, 
whether under hens or in an inculxator, knows whether the breeding males 
are effective or not. In any case a great saving of time results—as total 
infertility is not uncommon—and after five or six days the eggs may be 
rejected and a fresh sitting placed under the hen, or the machine may be 
refilled. Where hens are used it is a'common practice to set three hens at 
a time. After testing, if the percentage of fertility be low, the fertile eggs 
from the three nests may be collected under one or two of the hens. The 
empty, nest is refilled. • ' 

Chills. — In cold weather the process of testing must not be unduly pro¬ 
longed, as a chill, fatal to the embryos, may result. ' 
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l^ioRioi) OF Incubation. 

Hell BCiniiiiillj' liatcli on the 2lsi rhi-y. .lA‘;Ainni.s jiucl ol.lier ri,i‘'lii' 
breeclB ^(Bie/ra.liy on (he UK)nun,u; of Mie 20lh. day, jchI flie lial'.eli, is 

nil ovei* on. (flic 21 si*. 

Diiek eggs tire due io haJek in 28 days soineihues Hie eggs eiiip on Ihe 
2(U:h ihiy. tf Hie, hnsMliMg stoe.k liavc luvHirul exere.ise (swiuuinng iu a poud) 
the liakh is quiidc aii<l ilu‘. dueddiugs juueh si'roiiger. 

Gooses eggs vary from 28 to *jO days. 

Turkey eggs generally hatch hy the TOth day. 


ArTIFICAIL iNClJBA'rrON. 

Artifudal iiiciiliatiou is (‘sstmiial to suc.c(^ss in cominere.ial pouliry-hrecaiingg 
wliciT, time is an importanl; fai'tor. In (hina. a-tid in i^g.vjd. a.rihi(*iaJ imndia- 
tiou luis been practivSiMl for thousands of years. Idle praid.iee bega.ii in HurojK* 
early last century, although tlun'i* are pn^vious mccu'ds of eaaher atiempis. 
Those iutm*esied may refer to works of ndenuiee. ibuding wiHi the subjeel., 

1'he nuMleni inc.ubat.or does not flifler essentiahy from some of the i‘a,rHer 
(shorts. The main dilTereiKH' is a more ea-sily understood system of regula* 
tiou, and the heating aiTaiigenumts ar(‘ more ]K‘rlVi‘.t. ddiere are two main 
types “4110 liotrwatm’dieatiMl and th<‘, iioHairdieaied inaclunes. 

The liot-waterdieate.d machines for a time sulho’ed in comparison witli 
the more (‘.onvenient hot-air-heated typ(‘-s. The ' advtnit of tlie modern 
manimoth nnudiim* shows ihe bettor (unitrol to lx* ha.d with iiot wat(u\ Hot 
water machines may lie of tlui tank typo, the pifie type*, or in tlie mammoth, 
an elaliorate system of |)iping. Small machines are Inuiled by ketosine, 
gas, or el(Fduh‘.ity. The mammoth is heat<Rl by a furnace burning c.oal, coke, 
or charcoal, or a mixture of thesm 

In imwiiines of this type the source of Inurt is diivctly abovc^ i«lie eggs, and 
warmth is radiated from tlie bott^om of tlm tank or from tie, pipc’S. in ilic 
older jiatieras <»f the tank type a large Imdy of liot water was jirovided In 
ensure more constant/ and mpittlile beat! It was, argued, and righ;tly so, fh.at 
a large body of water took longer to overheats and in case of a failing lamp 
Bueh a body of water would tak(^ much lougtm to cool down tliari a*small 
quantity. Such rnindunea were v(M.y heavy and were dm> (jostly, More 
perfect regulation' and improved lamps do away with the, need for Ijirge 
water capacity. Bomb pipc-heati^d Email machincB I have umd we-re most 
ezeeUent,, but there is always more risk of leaks in piped macbiiic^s tlian iu 
tanks,/ 

In the hot air machine the*, theoretical type provides for incoming pure air, 
which is, heated and driven by expansion tlixough distributing pipes, passing 
thence by difixrsion tlirougli the egg chamber and tlmnc-e ou Wards, I,J;ril0rtii- 
nately,^ a good many hot'air machines admit lamp fumes to tlm egg cdiamher, 
with disastrous^ reaults. The hot air machine depends,upon the circulation 
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of hot air, the tank machine (also the pipe-lieatcd machine) depends upon 
radiated heat warming the eggs. Hot air machines are light and portable. 
There is no tank to leak, but if the lamp fails the eggs are soon cooled down 
to danger point. 

There arc innumerable machiin^s, both tank and hot air—some are better 
made than others. There are few which will not give good results in tlie hands 
of an experienced operator. Ignorance and prejudice will counteract the 
efforts of the cleverest incubator maker in the world. As regards preference— 
liot water or hot air—for average conditions one is as good as the other. 
For special eggs and in abnormal seasons the tmk machines are more reliable. 
See moisture. 

The mammotlx machine is not new, it has lately experienced a revival. 
Tlie Egyptian ‘ ■ mamals ” or hatching ovens had capacities of 100,000 eggs 
and more. Tbere were incubators of large capacity in this State 35 years ago. 
The furnace-heated pipe machine as used in America, and of which there are 
a few in Australia, is approaching perfection. Wiiere large numbers of eggs 
are retjuired to be hatched, the mammoth machine is very economical. It is 
fpxite reliable and easily controlled. It is built in sections, all heated from 
one souT(‘,e, ])ut each section may be run at any degree of temperature (within 
certain limits, of course). The mammoth at Paraficld has a capacity of 
6,000 eggs, and has 12 half sections—the cost of coke is only Is. for 24 hours— 
a very great saving on tlie use of kerosine in smaller machines of similar total 
capacity. 

General Instructions. 

It is not my intention to give a lengthy list of imstiuctions. Every maker 
sends out instructions whicli ought to be observed for that particular macbii e. 
In general, however, there are points which may be strongly emphasized. 

1. Success depends a good deal upon the room in which the machine is 
working. Let it be well ventilated, A kitchcui with a big fire all day and 
none at night is a poor place. A rvell-ventilated underground room is 
excellent. If possible provide a special room for the purpose. As no hatching 
sliould be done in hot weather it does not matter much., in this State, whether 
tlie room is partly underground or not. If there is a hill or a bank handy to 
the house, an excellent ventilated room can be built at a low cost. Readers 
can get advice on this subject on application, and to generalise would only 
take up space. 

2. Use only the best brands of kerosine. Wliere gas is used special pressure 
regulators must be provided. Electrically-heated machines require expert 
knowledge of wiring. 

3. Use only the best thermometers. These naturally cost money. Cheap 
thermometers cannot be relied upon. All thermometers, even the best, are 
subjwt to variation and must be teste^d at intervals. The column of mercury 
may break and a portion of the mercury may recede to the upper end of the 
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tube. Siieh, a. tlienuoineter would n'c.ord ji ieiu|M‘riii.iire |H*r!!.;ips se\‘'eraJ 
d,e.i‘’re<^.s iindcrr tlut leiu|H.*.riU'.iir<\ W'liem ^(‘V'erjd uiae.hiues iii, iiwe buy a,. 
diriie.jiJ il'ieruiouu‘.le.!: vvitli a Kew c(M.*iiilica,le JMui use it a,s n test. 

4. ile.Ji.t (l(H*re.a,ses iu |)ro|>oi’tion to 1/lic s<fuau.'e, «>C tlu‘ dist-a.iiee froui ilie 

vsouree. o[ betdu Ibu^refon^. tlie l)ull) of tlu‘ tluuauouuder should luiiu^ oti a 
level with tlu:? tojj of the A tliernioiiieier luiu^i^iu. 1 ^ an iiuF aJiove tli.e 

eg*gs slioiibl show a,bout JOd'-’ wluui tlu^ hiill» <d’ a tfieriuoUHder n‘st;iu;e ou tlie 
ei^ys shows it)2''b T1'U‘. exae.t ])r,‘o|) 0 iiioti varitis wit,,h tlu^ distaaees of eaeli 

from tlie soure<^ of lii*.a,t. All, e^a'^a’S should be ou a, b,‘vef, Tha-t is wliy dislMs! 
eggtrays are used. Tlieeurv(> c.onTH'ts the aanot.itii,of lieat- radiated iowanls tlie 
edit re. 

5. Do ruit overcrowd t.lie, iue.uba.tor room. This is a, rommou udsiaktu 
If you re(|uire a birge. immtier of .inaeliiiies, you, uiust ha\e imu’e iluui (UU‘. 
room or a larg^u' room. Hee tiuit it is weill veniulated, iiud fris? froiu !am|> 
fuuies. 

G. (Jarefully select. t.iu‘ eggs to be liatelied. i>o itof. use any iiver oia» week old 
i,f you want uniform results. Y<,)u .may place as many t‘ggs iii iu,ie.b, tray m' 
drawer as it will hold. l’h.ey need not bt* in rows, am! you do uoi need slats. 
Let the eggs toindi.. If you suspt'e.i tiuit. tiui iVrtilit,}' may be low, you iiiay 
stand t!u*. eggs at* a.u angle, of ‘15"’ (,)u their s,mull duts, 

Tiir^iiyiii ihe ..Eggs so packed must I.h^. liaml iu,riiei,l. Aft.er tcst-iug 

and nunoval of iuferi/ib.ns, the balance have* room t-o lie on i,lieir si«les. Do 
not turn the eggs aJ. auy rate for 24 lumrs-- tin,*, inodeim practita*. advises even 
48 hours. I liave ttu'ued from tlie 'I2ili horn: twie.t* a daiys a,mi had 95 per 
cent. Iiaiidi, ft is Imtder, if possible, to t*uni the <‘ggH twie-e In 21 hours. 
Tl,ie <‘-gg nniHt la^ turned, otherwise the blast,othu’m will come inr‘ont.act with 
the lining ,me,mbraue of tlie shell ami perish. ,MH.mmfdhs a,ml even snmhcr 
imudiines an; provided witii dxtra trays to facilitate l^urnifig, 'Due t/riiy is 
'placed over t'ln^ othio* arid ittvericil then take tln^ eggs from eeitlu'e tif i.ray 
and excliaiige 'plaeijs w’itli those in tln^ corners. As a* rule tluf eggs in the cd"iiri,^ 
r(5(teive more Ireal* than those i,n t*he c,o,rners mul out*e,r row, liemte the need fo'r 
tl'ie ,foregoing acd:-ion. 

Airing wnd (haling, ..Kx'perience years ago sfumanl tliai- ai.riiig ami (!(:H„iIi,ng 

depended on the weather, and also on tlm stage of inc-nbiitimn Ihn,' ih,e first; 
weekj.and in cold weatlmr^ turn eggs rpiiekly and retitrri U„i inacdiimu In 
'Warmer conditions 'take your tirms. Ab iaciibati<m proma'dH'tlie time o(,H:,‘iipicH,l 
in testing, turning, and <500ling may bo prohingeeb but avoid a cJ'iilh 'Ymi 
may accidentally leave a imy of eggs out of the .macliine ,f<,rr a wlic'iic 'iiiglit 
and yet liave a good hatek, but do not'do' io Um often. Do not tiarii the 
eggs after the pip'jdng *** bogii„)iB, The olibk always works itmdf into a cioriaiti 
position if you, alter that posi'tion the (shances arc^ against a miccawfiil 
issucu ’■ *' ' 
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, Moisture, —This is an important yet complex (|uestiori. In incuhatioiij if 
there is too mncli ventilation and if tlxe atmosphere is too dry, there would 
be too much loss of iiioistiire from the egg. You can retard loss of moisture, 
hut you cannot put it back into the egg. Ignorance sometimes writes that 
tliis impossible act can be pjerfornied. The various constituents of the egg are 
intimately associated with the water. The metabolism and growth and future 
of tlie embryo depend upon a definite proportion of water at all stages of 
incubation. This is not generally known, and reference will not be found in 
books, but it is true. Again, the carbon dioxide and water (vapor) given ofi 
by the embryo are the two sole end products of the embryonic metabolism. 
They are intimately associated wdth the important work of slowly altering 
the structure and composition of the egg shell. The action of the respired 
carbon dioxide and moisture on the carbonate and phosphate of lime in the 
shell results in dissolution, and finally a brittle, easily fractured shell from 
which the chicken easily emerges. Therefore if there is too great a loss of 
moisture the j)rocess is not properly completed. The use of moisture pans, 
sand trays (a very old plan), wet flannels, &c., is merely to so charge the air 
in th.e egg drawer with moisture that there will be little if any loss of moisture 
tliroiigh tlie pores of the egg shell. The carbon dioxide then has time to act, 
in solution, and the shell becomes brittle. It will be seen then that moisture 
and ventilation are jointly concerned. As regards carbon dioxide, a good 
deal of misdirected energy has been expended in America and elsewhere in 
determining the COg content of an incubator. Anyone with a knowledge 
of embryology would know that a percentage much higher than safe for lung 
breathers was common during incubation. It is only now dawning on some 
that tlie COg question has been both magnified and misunderstood. Moisture 
trays must be used more in dry weather than in a wet season like the present. 
In cold, frosty weather the moisture content of the atmosphere may be low. 
In warnii muggy weather it is often high, sometimes approaching saturation. 

Dead in Shell —^Where the eggs are from first class, properly fed stock, 
and where the machines have been operated under good conditions, the 
deaddn-tlie-shell problem may be cleared up by reading the preceding para¬ 
graph. I consider undue loss of moisture from an egg serious during the 
first week of incubation, and in dry conditions should fill the moisture tray 
from the first. 

A piece of flannel steeped in hot water and then, after lightly wringing, if 
spread over the eggs permits the escaping CO 2 to dissolve and soften the shell. 
This method should always be adopted when the eggs appear to have unusually 
hard shells. Under normal conditions the eggs, the day previous to hatching, 
should give out a hollow sound when tapped. If hard, then use the flannel. 
Duck eggs require more moisture, and the good effects of the flannel method 
are well known. The flannel should,remain until dry, so as to avoid chilling 
the eggs. 


H 
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SprinMing.—This really is [or the pur]H,>s(* ef {irix^stiaif eH(?apijig COo 
aod so adiiiiiiing of fiu*ir!).er ac.tiou, ou the- iinu* sali'-s of tie* slieil. Tlieixi is 
always some risk of a (‘.hill. In, a h,ot mae-him^ frtMjy veniiilaled tl)<o‘(,^ is nnmh 
ev'a,'|)(nM,.ti<,>!! frc.uii a wel'. sitrfi'UM'o-•this nuains a lowered l;(anpera-in,re. (Vide 
wiitei' haiiis and 'but<ter (*.ooI(m'sJ 

IHsii}lec( cfto..1di.e moisi-urt* I rays sloadd 1 h‘ sioahhal a,n<! disinfeed-ed 

oiiet', or t/wie,e during tim hat.e.h,. One n‘a,ds of weak solut ions of innina.nga-naie 
of ])otasb and alleged w(,>nderful tdleOs. 1‘li.er(‘ is no ne(ai to hrriiier, beea.use 
tlie aetioii is so sliorti lliut it. <'-ould ha,ve no possibh* (dlVtd. (si i;h(‘ <‘nibry<n 
It luigiit do a little good in a dirt-y ina-ehine in the vs-ay of g(*r!n d(\st riU'tion. 
Of far more ellecrt is a 2 or *> pivr e.(,‘nt.. sointi(,>n of (»,rdina,ry (‘onnneunal fonuaiin. 
After ea(‘.li hateli serub the trays a.mi insid<* cd' inaehine witii warm soapy 
water. Tlnm dty well Jifub lator on, paint witii, tin* formalin solution. This 
is far better tluin fjurnitig sulphur, vvhieli (lo(‘S not act well sav<‘ in th(‘ presiniee 
of moisture. 

ld.)r caeli, mueliitte iuiv(‘ a. card leeording tin' da,t(‘ wln'U tilling tlu' egg 
trays, niimlKu* of eggs, dai(,‘ of t(*sling, inhudiles removc'd, dhal during ineuba.- 
tion, h.atelied, good, eripph's, W(‘a,k, dead in slndl. Ktu'p also a dail}’ record 
of readings of ineubator aaid I’oom tein))eru.tures, vvc'atlier, &e. Hueh leeords 
are instructive and very usO’ul. Tlu' writ-teu ueord has a distine-t value. 

TAB.Li5 OV MACHINE AND iiOOM TEMPEI;IAI,T;J,R,E8. 
iHmithn a/ (holitej and AiHnp, 

following a rough guide to tonip('rature« of iiKudaiior laxan, liKmlnilor drawer? 
and al,so period of eooliug for the (\ggH, induding time o(Hnipi(H,l in turning, &e. 
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Baring hatcsking the tomfKU'aiuie may he from to lO-F (in <‘ooi vuaitluny 

llATCMIINa, 

Let the chickens remain in tiic rnachinie for 24 iioui-s or so, 'J'lmn ,r(nn<»ve 
to a well wamied brooder, S)5°-l0(:)'’, and gradually cool down to 90". Be 
careful to avoid a chill—^nruch loss from bowel troubles is due t.o sucl- oliills. 
More might be written. The essentials are given. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The inouthly ivieetiiig of tlie Advisory Board was held on Wednesday, 
August 1 Ith. Present:—Mr. F. Oolenian (Chairman), Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, 
Laffer, M.P., J. Miller, 0. E. Birks, (I. Jeffrey, G. Auld, C, J. Tuckwell, T, H. 
Williams, Col. Rowell, C.B., Professor Perkins, Mr. W. J. Colebatch, and 
G. G. Nicholls (Becretary). 

FaEM AnPKENTTC\P:s. 

Th.e committee a])pointed to consider the matter of the training of farm 
apprenti(;es suggested tliat tli.e Minister of Agric/ultiire (Hon. C. Goode) 
should be recommended tj) make provision as circumstances warrant for the 
training of youtlis in manna! o])erations on all Government farms, oroh.ards, 
poultry stations, &c., on tlie lines indicated by the Director of Agriculture 
ill his latest annual rei)ort. Tliey also supported a proposal that scliolarships, 
tenable at Roseworthy College, should ho awarded annually to th.e most 
deserving and capable of the apprentices. At tlie instance of Mr. Jeffrey 
tlie Board decided to adopt tlie suggestions. 

Bureau Congress. " 

With reference to the abandonment of the farmers’ annual congress in 
Adelaide during September, tbe Director explained that in view of the Royal 
Agricultural Society having determined to forego its spring show, and the 
conse((uent fact that the attendance at the congress would be materially 
diminished thereby, and also of the necessity for economising in every possible 
way, the cmiigress agenda committee, in consultation with the Minister of 
Agih'ulture, liad come to the con(.Rision tliat it would be well not to have 
the usual gathering this year. He now asked tlie Board to ratify that decision. 
'Die. Cliairman said tliat lie had not been in favor of tlie abandonment of the 
fixture, because lie thought it was partiimlarly desiralile at such a time tliat 
t}u‘ producers sliould have an opportunity to relate their experiences of the 
last yiuir or two, and indicate the lessons which had been learned therefrom, 
Tlici expense involved would have been far outweighed by the gains in the 
matter of valuable information dissemmated. He hoped it would be possibl(^ 
to have a congress in March. Mr. Jeffrey moved—“ That the Board heartily 
endorsees the action taken by the agenda committee.” Nobody realised 
more than he did the immense value of the annual gathering in connection 
witli tlie Bureau, but the circumstances on, this occasion were such that the 
•fixture could not well have been held. The Chairman considered that some 
definite reasons for the non-holding of the conference should be included. 
Mr. Jivlfrey emphasized the necessity for exercising economy in view, of the 
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cllVots of fJio WJU’. "Hiis is iUT (wanrplo of (*c*.onoiuy/' ho juhhMi, wiiioh 
t'lie |M‘ochio<:‘!‘s tfioinst*!vos sliouhl oonliaJly approve^ of a.!Hi eniuhiti*/' Air. J. 
Mlllco’ soiioiuh‘d propositJoti, whioh \va-s (‘.arriod. 


►StORIN(J (irKAlN. 

Tilo M'iiiisiHO’ of .A;i»'ri(odtiur<‘ irndted Boiird to advatu'.c* JUiy suy^^^cstions 
relatiiry to tlu^ riuitfer wkicdi. had hoeu iiHaitionod in tiu* llousi* of Asseinidy 
by Ma\ Goombe, who had a,sked :— " Scidtii*' thai; tluot* may be a. gread 

difficulty in getting away the coming harvest^ will tin* Minis!,m* camsider tin* 
advLsabk'ne.HS of providing storages at the railway sta,lions aaid oili<‘r pla,C4\s, 
if necessary ” ^bhe (Jhairinan pointed out that; no dould; many of the 
farmers, after tiu^ hard times through which tduw had passed, would want 
advances on thedr crofhs. if, by the si,orage of the grain, the grantiitg of that 
assistance wouhl be facilitated, many adva^ntages woidd acenii‘, iindndiisg 
particularly the maintenance^ of a steady market, Ghairman, Vice- 

diaiianaii (Mr, Birks), th(‘ .DiiMT.tor, Mtessrs. Dawkins (mover), a,nd LatTei* 
were appointed a c.onunittet' to consider the subject, and report, direct to the 
Mirnste r. 

iiONUS FOE BhOOT B(e)RC’HEE. 

Tiie Cliairma,n cliretd-ed atteniion to the discussion at the recent c-onfereiua* 
at Lameroo on the (hssirableiucss of the (lovernment offering a honus for t!'e 
construction of a!i economkal and effective mallee shexd} scorcher, and dc‘sire(l 
the Board to take action to that end. Mr. faiffer mentioned that liefore 
long he hoped to invite* the memb(u:s of the Board to inspect a machine wluc.h 
he confidentfy l>elievi‘<l would meed, all recpiirements. nnudrine was 

siinplKuty itself, and the. essential heat, was gtnieratcn! on the sa.me {>riu(Up!e 
as that of th(^ primus sbivtn It would not- weigli, !m»re than fknvt,, could 
he drawn (U)mlorbil)ly by one horse, aiul would l>e able i.o earry sufficuent' 
fuel to last for two days. On the m(d.ior.i of M'r. Miller, seenmded by Mr. 
Aiild, it was resolvcab1.ffiat tlie Gov<vrnmenti la* recommended to gmnt. 
a bonus for an effcMdavtj shoot scorcher/^ 

DKBTElJCTrON OF RaBBITS. 

It was decided to advise all Branches of the Agricultural Bureau to form 
themselves into vigilance committees with a view to actively engaging in the 
reduction of the rabbit pest. 

JuDaiNO AT Shows, 

A letter from the Redhill Branch suggested that judges at shows should lie 
available to indicate to unsuccessful exliibitors those rcBpccts in which they 
might effect improvements in their exhibits. The Chairman agreed that 
there was some sound jense in the proposal, the adoption of whieJi would 
certainly lead to the dissemination of much useful knowledge. Other speakers, 
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liowever, pointed out tlnit very few judges would consent to act under such 
conditions. Finally tlie Board decided that it was an impracticable scheme. 

CO-OPKEATION IN HARVESTING. 

Mr. J. Miller believed that one way of overcoming the shortage of labor 
dilliculty in connection with the garnering of the forthcoming harvest would 
be for the farmers in the later districts to Iielp those in the earlier oiieSj and 
for the latter to reciprocate wlien the former should need assistance. He 
related his own experience in similar circumstances. No doubt it would be 
found a profitable and satisfactory plan to bind as, iiiuch of the wheat crop 
as possible and head or thresh the sheaves later. This would enable a good 
sample of grain to be obtained and supply of valuable fodder to be built up 
for future use. Members ap])roved of the idea, and the Secretary w'as re¬ 
quested to bring tliem under th,e notice of the various Branches of tbe Bureau. 

Harvesting Machinery. 

At the instance of Mr. Dawkins it was decided to suggest to the Minister 
tliat during the harvesting period the provisions and regulations under tlie 
.Early Closing Act should be sus-|)ended in respect of establishments engaged 
in the sale of machinery parts, tliercby facilitating the prompt replacement 
by the farmers of any breakages which might occur. 

New Branches. 

Approval was given to the formation of new Branches at Yaninee, Myrla, 
and Mount Hope, with the following gentlemen as members :—^Yaninee— 
H. T. G. Dunn, C. C. Tainsh, W. B. Hirschfeld, W. K. Johns, M. Daly, John 
Christian, Fred Christian, M. Nugent, F. J. Davies, John Rawiing, Frank 
Mole, George Jbirley, George D, Barker, J. Lund, G. E, Opitz, J, McCarthy, 
W. R. Mitchell, F. J, Heylau, E. G. Khaumermann, G. C. Davies, E. Lund, 
P. Daly ; Myrhr-»--H. Fettke, W. Velteu, H, Braun, J. Auricht, P. Fettke, 
H. Schloithe, J. W. E. Schumacher, F. G. Auricht, C. Braun, H. J. Zibell, 
11, Gaulke, C. A. Ziersch, P. 'J. Voigt, B. Reimann, 0. Voigt, G, H. Ziersch, 
W. Soliicr, B. 0. Ziersch ; Mount Hope—F. Myers, T. Speed, —. Stegemarin, 
E. Hillier, A. Walker, W. Mahoney, J: Colbert, H. Myers, H. H. Myers, R. L. 
Myers, W. Winstanley, A. Ness, B. Ness, G. A. Vigar. 

New Mb^mbees. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the various Branches 
named Pinnaroo—S. A.' Bone ; Wirrega—J. Purdie ; Port Broughton— 
0. H, Excell ; Woodside—B. A. Ked'die, A. Morcom, P., Erdmann, E, E. 
Williams ^ Bute—0, J. Shepherd ParraMe—J. OlJara, R. L. Beddome,' 
R. E. Jose Mypolonga—T. Nolan, —, )Viadrowski, C. F. Otto, H. C. Latigly,^ 
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M. II. Maiiglesdorf, E. R. Rathmaii; Aniyton™ H. (iinii, li. (Riiii, h. Mills. 
H. Pitcliers Lyiidoch—G. K. Martin Potina—O. WhitliaJl, If. Jf. Iltnva.rd, 
A. Cameron; Biid, J. 0[),ie ; M,<nia.rl<o Month, ^ J. Daly; ('oo-' 

nalpyii—E. Skawy E. Balpitt ; .Paskevhlk^.—E. I (k linlinrui 

Wirrabara—G. ivra/iiz:; M'ilang— W. Muiith, W. .Moiu*, h\ Jlopgood ; Ikadaloo 

Valley — G. Cox, A. Ologg, W'. Berry ; Barilla Well .. E. .PenhaJl, M. iRndvimitHi 

Mount Gambler—A. A. Mitekcll, M. Eahey ; Jiivtnion.-M. Dreekovv, IG 

Eckersley; Booleroo Ceiitre-Jl J. Nettle, IV. 11. NoUk\ M. WaJlayn; 

Riverton—G. A. Smith. Beetaloo Valley-^N, Young ; Mjintung.E. J'L 

Poutt ; Renmark—H. Payne, G. Payne, R. Beer, E. .11. Birks ; Whirrow ■ 
J. Kennett, W. KennetL 1. Dondle, H. Boudle, A. Hawke, W. Wright., 
G. W. Walding, jun., T. Morgan, L. Wilson, J. Wilson, G. Jlains, 1. Ikickri(lg(‘ ; 
Parilla—8. J. Walton Pinnaroo™-G. lYdler, G. JG Kitsai, L. L. Johnston, 
S. Antill, P. N. Dowd; Yadnarie—O. .Foibes ; Elbow Hill E. Ramsay, 
P. Chiiman ; Arden Vale and Wyacca™-\V. Klingb(n‘g, J. Klingberg ; 
Frances—L. Krohneb;^, IL V. Gregory, D. Barrett; Myponga A. Ik St.(;ck ; 
Strathalbyn—J). Vaughan, J. Glezy, G. W. Montgomery Hall, (betlv A. 
Zerk Borrika—8. U, Haynes, A. E. .Bauerociis(\ W. IL Goonihe ; CoomocH'oo 
—N. 8. Lilleorapp, 0. Fogdeu ; Mount Remarkable - \V. G. G. Zwar; Julia - 
E. Carter, 0. Reiitlier, G, Paterson, W. Gelding ; Mortduird -J, A. Messiuiger, 
W. J. Martin, L. R. Jasper, J, 11. Richards, L. Brown ; Wilmington G. A. 
Stephens, J. W. Flavel, J. Freeman; Mallala--H. (k Gat.t, If. E. Lnnby 
Lameroo —Joseph Broadstordx, Joseph Duffield, Fred Allenborroiigli ; Ghutni™ 
don—H. Morphett. 


THE WHEAT MARKET. 

LO N DON (Pr<‘,vioan i )ay.) 

Date. 

Atigust 4 .Fd.rtn. 

5 Firm ; livm’iHioi Hticuuly, hat 

6 Bieady, l)ub (luicU-. 

7 Finn ; Jiverpool niarkoi. quicU-. 

10 Very firm an<l held hightn,*. 

11 'Unchanged. 

12 ' Unchanged, 

13 "Firm, rather dearer ; Liverpool market I'ijraly held at f idl ratcK, htii inactive, 

14 Firm. 

17 Quiet, 

18 Steady; no quotation. 

19' Steady, but quiot. 

20 Steady; no demand. 

21 Unchanged. 

24 DuE. 

25 Quiet. 

26 'Unchanged. 

■ 27 . Quiet;'no demand. 

■28 Dull. 

31' Quiet;' Liverpool market steady • no quotatiotu 

In South Australia prices' have remained at 7s. 6d. pet bushel for oriEnary fnnq,, cm 
.'trucks, Ports Adelaide, P|rie, and’Wldlaroo. . . ^ ' 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. SaiiJford & Co., Limited, report on September 3st:— 

Buttkr.—A coutiiaiauee of the happy p«astoTal aod agricultural conditions re¬ 
sulted in production increasing largely during August, and in consequence of this 
Soutli Australia now actually has a surjvlus of butter, several shijjuicnts having been 
made to interstate markets. , A very sharp drop was recorded, prices receding 9d. 
per lb. in one week, alone, and rates at the end of the month were:—'^Alfa/^ 
Is. 5kL per lb.; ^^Primus,Is, 4id.; choice separators and dairies, Is. 2Ad. to 
Is, .‘U‘d.; store and collectors5 11 bl. to Is. ^d. per lb. 

Erass.—'The comparative shortage in ju-oductiou referred to last mouth continues 
to b(^ uoted, tlio number of eggs marketed being considerably IcvSs than the quan¬ 
tity for the Siimo })eriod of last year.. Values in the early part of the month came 
back, but finned again later on, the closing rates being:—Hen, Is. 3d. per dozen; 
duck, Is. 4d. 

(JiiKwaK.—The increase in production of milk has caused ftictories to put heavier 
qmintities into this commodity, and values have eased in sympathy with the lower¬ 
ing rates of butter; present values being from lid. to 11 id. per lb. for large to 
loaf. 

BACON.—The turnover lias been limited, tlie high prices interfering with con¬ 
sumption; factory-cured sides selling at Is. lAd. to Is. 2id. per lb.; hams, Is. 2d. 
to Is. 3d. 

Honky.^—L ast season’s appears to have been exhausted, so that market is bare, 
and buyers are anxiously awaiting arrival of the new take. Prime samples are 
worth 5d, i>er lb,; beeswax saleable at Is. bjd. 

Almonds. —No alteration to report in this line, Brandis selling at 8d.; mixed 
softshells, (5|d. to 7d.; hardshelis, did.; kernels, Is. 5id. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —There is no doubt but that the high price of wheat has caused 
farmers to reduce their stocks, so that supplies coming forward are very short of 
trade wants, and consequently tall figures have ruleil throughout the mouth, and 
are likely to continue from now on. (lood table roosters, 4s. 3d. to 4s. i>d, each; 
nice conditional cockerels, 3s. (id. to 4a.; filump hens, 3 b. to 3s. 6d.; dneks, 3s. tso 
4 h. ; g(‘ese, Tis. to 5 b. Dd-; lOd.; turkeys, from lOd. to Is. per lb. live weight 

for fair to prime table l)irds. 

Potatoes and On ion 8. —'The demand for ])otatoGs has been very quiet, and the 
market has steadily (jased during the past month. Supplies have come chiefly 
from Victoria,. Onions.—A fair (jiuintity of oniona have been marketed from local 
aomaa‘.H, and the balance of requirennents have been supplied by Mount Gambler 
and Victoria. Quotations:—Potatoes, £9 to £10 per ton on rails Mile End or Port 
Adelaide; onions, best samples, £10 par ton on rails Mile End or Port Adelaide; 
mediocre and inferior lines much lower. 
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SHEEP NOTES. 


By Mr. lIiONSiiAW Jackson, Wool liiHl.iMioior, School of Mines. 


The amount of inonoy yielded liy eaeli sheep on (he farm larg(‘!y 
determines the value of the flock. 


Tieky sheep will not fatten well. See to it that Ifie iuaiessary dip¬ 
ping is done ea,eh season. 


Korosiue ijijeeled into maggot-infested wounds of sheep will (dear 
out the wriggling pests and ward oh' further attaihs of the blowfly. 


Sheep manure i.s thiase timcis as good as that from rows. It will {)ay 
you to collect your slujaring slmd droppings for use on the lucerne 
patch. 


Ewes are the most nervous of all the live stock on the farm, and eon- 
secpiently are more suseijptible to disease than any other animals. 


Get rid of your common old flock rams and buy a puiN’-hred one to 
head the flock. Your neighbors will then soon op(in tlndr (ytss in sur¬ 
prise at the good sheep you are raising. 


A ram’s hard work comes in the breeding Ht'awni; r(jmeml)er this, 
and don’t let your sires get low in condition jnsl. when you want, thsun 
at their best. 


Having your ewes in good, healthy store condition at br(}(iding time 
means a good lambing of strong and healthy oFspring. 


Land does not deteriorate with the running of slu'ep upon it, hut 
yearly increases in fertility. ' 


Breeding on a system of Running the rams with the flo(jk all the 
year round hardly comes under the head pf gobdmanagement. 
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Station. 

For 

Aug-., 

1915. 

To end 
Augr., 
1915. 

Av’go. 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’jre. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Par North 

AND C 

ppER North. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0*04 

MO 

3*33 

4*70 

Tarcoola. 

1*08 

2*51 

5*17 

7*58 

Hergott . 

0*58 

2*21 

4*16 

C-04 

parina . 

0*73 

2*71 

4*68 

6*70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0*81 

2-18 

6*14 

8*66 

Beltana . 

0*66 

3*63 

6*37 

9-22 

BHnman.. 

1*25 

5:65 

9*20 

12*85 

Hookina. 

1*55 

7*62 

_ _ _ 

— 

Hawker . 

1*55 

7*94 

8*58 

12*22 

Wilson. 

MO 

()*()8 

8-31 

11*78 

Gordon ... 

0*86 

4*95 

7*06 

10*26 

Quorn .. 

1*61 

8*02 

9*79 

13*78 

Port Augusta ... 

0-97 

6-28 

0*45 

9*46 

Port Augusta W. 

1*00 

5*59 

6*35 

9*36 

Bruce .. 

0*66 

5*74 

7*04 

10*01 

Hammond. 

1-07 

5*72 

7*86 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

2*92 

13*12 

12*88 

18*26 

WiUowie. 

1*25 

7*38 

8*10 

11*90 

Melrose .. 

3*05 

]5'75 

16*42 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

1*28 

8-05 

10-92 

15*83 

Port Germein ... 

1*94 

9*48 

8*93 

12*84 

Wirrabara....... 

2*88 

15*70 

13*33 

,18*91 

Appila .. 

M3 

8*14 

10*26 

15*08 

Oradook. 

1*12 

6-01 

741 

10*86 

Carrieton. 

1*90 

7*97 

7*90 

12*22 

Johnburg ....... 

1*23 

5*15 

6*33 

10*21 

EureHa. 

1*63 

8*46 

9*13 

13*24 

Orroroo 

1*30 

7*31 

0*47 

13*42 

'Black Bock. 

0*99 

6*72 

8*47 

12*26 

Petersburg ...... 

1*20 

7*72 

8*80 

13*07 

Yongala ........ 

1*38 

9*50 

9*37 

13*94 

North-East. 



Ucolta ... 

1*33 

5*81 

— 


Naokara. 

0*83 

6*99 

..... 


Yunta .. 

0*38 

2*85 

5*49 

8-22 

Waukatinga .... 

0-61 

3*68 

5*46 

7*94 

MannahiE ...... 

0*53' 

2*68 

5*71 

8*46 

Cockbum .. 

0*35 

2-39 

5*57 

7*97 

Broken HiU, NSW 

0*97 

5*01 

6*71 

9*63 


.station. 

For 

Aug-., 

1915, 

To end 
Aug., 
1915. 

Av’ge. 
to end . 
Aug. 1 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

.iainfall 

Lower N 

ORTH—^1 

'iordinui 

Id. 


Spalding. 

2-39 

14*06 

J3-44 

20-25 

Gulnare . 

1*81 

12*76 

13*34 

19*74 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

2-54 

12-67 

11*36 

17*29 

Yacka . 

1*83 

' 9*92 

10-72 

15-27 

Koolunga. 

1*75 

9-30 

11*31 

15*94 

Snowtown.. 

3*13 

1 12-24 

11*30 

15*70 

Brinkworth. 

1 2*04 

10-83 

10*76 

15*48 

Blyth. 

2*41 

11*68 

i 11*53 

16-34 

Glare. 

3*85 

17-64 

17*17 

t 24*30 

Min taro Central . 

5*85 

21*85 

15-25 

1 21*99 

Watervalo....... 

5*45 

20*68 

19-25 

i 27-17 

Auburn ... 

4-08 

18*15 

17*08 

24*25 

Hoyleton . 

2*82 1 

11-55 

13*67 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

2*13 ’ 

10-69 

11-21 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

2*24 i 

9-32 

9*61 

13-13 

Terowie .. 

1*34 

7-09 

10*12* 

13-71 

Yarcowie. 

1*48 ' 

8-11 ! 

9-42 i 

13-91 

HaEett .... 

2*45 

11-35 

11*04 ! 

16-40 

Mount Bryan ,.. 

2*80 

12*89 

10*75 

16-73 

Burra ... 

4*02 

15*21 

13*33 

17*82 

ParreE’s Plat.... 

3*87 

14-55 

13*32 

18*87 

West oe 

Murray Eangb. 


Manoora.... 

3*51 

13-84 

12-45 

18*09 

Saddleworth .... 

3*60 

16*94 

13-86 

19*69 

Marrabel ...... 

4*77 

17*29 

13*23 

18-94 

Kiverton . 

4-22 

18*42 

14-36 

20-48 

Tarleo . 

2*84 

16-67 

12-07 

17*48 

Stockport. 

2*51 

15*47 

10-?1 

15*89 

Hamloy Bridge .. 

2*25 

14-20 

11*4-9 

16*45 

Kapunda . 

3*(}9 

16*34 

13-75 

19*67 

j Proeling. 

2*03 

14*03 

12*42 

17*85 

Greenock. 

3*17 

17*16 

14*77 

21-46 

Truro. 

3*55 

16*32 

13-78 

19*74 

StockweE. 

3*40 

16-68 

14*01 

20*30 

Nuriootpa . 

318 

15*63 

14-81 

21*25 

Angaston-... 

3*43 

18*99 

15-46 

22*25 

Tanimda ....... 

2*53 

16*76 

15-65 

22*28 

Lyndoch . 

2*42 

17-73 

16*40 

23-01 


RAINFALL TABLE, 

The foEowmg figurea, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioa! Depart- 
mentj show the rainfall for' the month of and to the end of August, 1915^ also the average 
precipitation to tho end of August, and the average annual rainfall 

1 


Lower North. 


Adelaide Plaiks. 


Port Pin© ...... 

Port Broughton . 
Bute; 

Laura 

Galtowi© 

Jamestown ,.. 
Gladstone 
Crystal Brook ... 

Georgetown-- 

Narridy 

‘ BedME. 


M3 

9-43 

10*27 

13-21 

MaEala... 

1*64 

10*19 

10-20 

14*33 

Bose worthy ..... 

2*56 

11*24 

11*24 

16-42 

Gawler. 

1-57 

11-72 

12*48 

18-22 

Two Wells. 

1*44 

9*66 

11*57 

17*27 

Yirginia.*. 

2-10 

12*14: 

11*71 

17*46 

Smithfield . 

0*96 

9*83 

10-81 

16-00 

Salisbury ....... 

I-IO 

9*44 ' 

10-88 

15-62 

North Adelaide .. 

1-28 ' 

10*75 

12-68 

18-32 

Adelaide .... 

1-40 

11*21 

10*09 

16*79 

Brighton .", 

2-08 

10-02 

12-98 

16-79 

Glenelg .... 


2*26 

12*01 

11-90 

2-29 

14-24 

12-13 

1-74 

14-40 

13*63 

1-31 

9*77 

11-89 

1-72 

12-23 

12-64' 

1*42 

12*98 

12*19 

1-94 

13*09 

1344' 

2-91 

16*16 

15-5^ 

2-53 

14*75' 

I6-37' 

3-42 

16*57 

14*33 

2-46 

14*80 

13-38 


16*88 

17-JL 

19*21 

16*36 

17*58 

17-30 

18*57 

2149 

21*04 

19*93 

18*35 
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station. 

For 

Adk*., 

1915. 

To ond 
Aui?., 
1915 

Aviro. 
to (ntl 

Auk- 

Av’k'l 

Aiinuul 

UaiutsiU 

' Adeiaib}? 

Plaik 

s^coni 

inmd. 


Magill. 

3 - 5:1 

19*87 

19*79 

25*09 

Glen Osmond .,. 

3*00 

21*28 

18*41, 

25*20 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF EYRE^S PENINSULA BRANCHES. 


Tile ioiirtli Annual Conferenee of the Eyre^s Peninsula Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau was held at Cowell on Tuesday, August 3rd, 
1915. The Department was reiiresented by Professor A, J. Perkins 
(Director of Agriculture), Messrs. D. P. Laurie (Poultry Expert), 
W. G. Aiild (member of the Advisory Board), and George G. Nieholls 
(Secretary of the Advisory Board). Tlie following gentlemen repre¬ 
sented the undermentioned Branches of the Agricultural Bureau:— 
Salt Creek—J. Abrook, A. Venning, M. Abrook, W. H. Gale, W. H. 
Stephens, II. J. Hill, George B. Barber, R. H. Hornhardt, T. C. Horn- 
liardt, II. G. Hornhardt, W. Ijce, jun., W, Lee, sen., J. Rivettj 
yabmana—G. W. Story, J. P. Robertson, P. A. Beinke, M. K. Prost, 
H. P. MeCallum; Miltalie—J. S. Story, W. E. Hier, J. 0. Busch, 
W. G. Smith, P. G. Wilson, eL W. Story, H. Lienert, L. J. Aunger, 
B.' Story, II. R. Jacobs; Mangalo—W. E. Waters, J. W. Deer, J. H. 
Cleave; Elbow Hill—P. T. Preeth, W. T. Cooper, S. V. Wake, A. 0. 
Dawkins, A. 0. Chilman, II. W. Wheeler; Roberts and Verran— 
J. C. MeCallum, L. B. Cowley, W. C. MeCallum, P. Masters. Mr. 
T. A. Wilson (Miltalie Branch) presided over the conference, and ex¬ 
tended a welcome to the visitors. 

Professor Perkins apologised for the absence of the Minister of 
Agriculture (lion. C. Goode, M,P.), whoso attendance was prevented 
by his participation in the recruituig 'campaign. The Professor re¬ 
ferred to the difficulties tinder which the Department had had to 
work during the past 12 months. The additional duties tvhich had 
been thrown upon the Department had to some extent hindered its 
normal operations. He emphasised the importance of the district 
from the point of view of its future prospects. What was known as 
the Western District of the State, consisting of Byre’s Peninsula and 
the country north of it, represented 60 per cent, of the total area of 
South Australia. Unfortunately, only about 35 per cent, of that 
area of 147,000,000 acres was occupied. The area under crop was 
about one-fifth of the total for the State. He was much impressed 
with the possibilities of the country. The problem of subduing the 
mallee shoots hindered to a great extent the rapid settlement of the 
country. Rolling and burning was a very cheap and quick methpd' 
of clearing. The time taken, however, to thoroughly deaf the/totf': 
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seeinedj in many cases, to be unnecessarily long. No proper nietliods 
of farming could be adopted until the land bad been thoroiigliLv 
cleared, and the sooner the land could economically bi^ clecii*iM,l 
sooner the occupiers would enter a period of real fanning. Lyre s 
Peninsula offered a great variety of soil and climate. The soiidicrM 
districts were suitable for fruitgrowing and daiiyiiig, and practically 
the whole of the peninsula could be adapted to wheatgrowing. Tlici 
general economic position of South Australia at the time demanded 
a considerable increase in the number,of livestock. The iiitrodiic- 
tion of livestock to a farm enabled the farmer to vary his practice— 
the growing of fodder and hay crops would be adopted, and pasture 
could be fitted in with the rotation. To allow’' of the keeping of live¬ 
stock the farm wmuld need to be improved in the direction of fencing, 
boundary and sub-divisional, and vrater supply. The most important 
factor in the success of farming pursuits on. the peninsula was the 
early and thorough clearing of the land. He complimented those 
present on the favorable prospects for a splendid harvest, and de¬ 
clared the conference open. 

CONSTRUCTION OF CEMENT TANKS. 

Mr. W. Lee, jun. (Salt Creek Branch) read a paper on the '^Con¬ 
struction of Cement Tanks.’’ Generally, he said, a cement tank corn 
stituted the principal means of storage of water on the farm in this 
district. The cost of construction made it expedient for the farimvr 
to do the work himself, as the greater part of the neee>ssary materia,1 
could be obtained on the farm; the essentials to be purchased being 
the cement, timber, and iron. He had constructed a iiaiik of this 
nature, in sand, some time ago, and it had held water satisfactorily. 
In describing the procedure he followed, he said that after the ex¬ 
cavating was completed, he made a heap of mortar with sharp* 
screened sand four parts, and lime one part. The lime should be 
slackened in a box, with water, and screened through a half-incli 
netting seive. A 14in. w'all,^ well built, would be found strong enough. 
The stone should be well bedded in the mortar, care being taken to 
break all joints ; tie the corners well, and leave no hollow''s. The 
walls should extend above the ground surface, to carry a sloping 
iron roof, the wall on the lower side being Sin. higher than the iron, 
ill order that water falling on the roof should be diverted into the 
dank. ' The timber he used consisted'of five 14ft. xlin. x 2iTL stringy- 
bark’rafters, and five pieces ■20ft..X';;:3in.-X;'2in. Oregon across these 
and built in level When dry, the joints of the walls should be 
raked out and brushed with a hard broopi. For the floor, conerhte 
of one part cement and,six, parts, gravel, ''depth^'Of''Bin.,ox‘4im 
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and well rarmiied when sufficiently dry, would be found best The 
walls should then be roughed in with one part cement and four parts 
sand, and scratched over. On no account should the builder flush 
up with lime, as once the water got behind it the mortar would come 
away. A first coat of one part cement and three parts washed sand, 
iiiixud dry, should be trowelled on to a depth of about lin. ^ a 
straight-edge should be drawn across it, and it should then be well 
floated. A last coat of equal parts of cement and sand should then 
be put on as thinly as possible, and finished with a smooth surface. 
The floor could be finished with one coat of one to three, well 
trowelled off; the wall above the roof being coated over with one 
to four. The iron was then put on, coming flush with the wails. 
The inside measurements of the tank he had constructed were 
18ft. X 12ft. X 9ft., and barrels cement, costing £4 17s. 6d.; 
timl)er, 19s. 5d.; 20 sheets iron, £2 15s.; nails, 2s.—a total of 
£8 15s. Id.—constituted the material used. 

in discussing the pai^er, Mr. A. Venning (Salt Creek Brajtich) said 
that for economy the round type of tank was to be preferred to 
any other. 

ivir. D. h\ Laurie (Poultry Expert) suggested the utilisation of 
odd pieces of fencing wire for the reinforcement of concrete in the 
construction of tanks or other work. Sand would be found an ex¬ 
cellent foundation for structures of that nature. 

CO-OPEKATION. 

Mr. P. Masters (Eoberts and Verran Branch) read a paper on 
the subject of co-operation. Farmers needed to be educated in the 
need, the possibilities, and the advantages of co-operation, he said. 
There wore many heavy drains on the profit of the producing com- 
miiiuty, such as agents, canvasset's, middlemen charges, &c., which 
could be done away with by co-operative organisation. There was 
no reason why the farmers should not organise and import, buy and 
sell, manufacture and ship on their own behalf. The question was 
mainly one of finance. The strongest argument in favor of the prin¬ 
ciple was the success which had attended co-operative organisation 
in this State. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. E. Jacobs (Miltalie) said 
that he hoped steps would be taken to form some co-operative body. 
Mr. H, J. Hill (Salt Creek Branch) thought that existing institu¬ 
tions were able to meet all requirements. Mr. J, Abrook (Salt 
Creek Branch) said that some principle of co-operation should be 
outlined for the consideration of those interested. Mr. W. Lee, 
jun. (Salt Creek Branch) supported the movement for co-operative 
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effort^ wliicli had beea successful iu other branches of the prodiic- 
ing* industry, Mr. A. 0. Dawkins (Elbow Hill) also favored the iin 
trodiiction of some co-operative system. 

The Secretary of the Advistory Board of Agriculture (M’r. Ueorge 
G. Aicholls) made a suggestion that the idea of co-operation couhi 
be tested in a small way by individual branches, in order to asccriaia 
exactly what advantages could be obtained. 

Mr, F, Masters (Roberts and Verran Branch) ox>ined that the 
measure of success which would attend any such movement de¬ 
pended on the farming community itself. 

Messrs. Story (Yabmana Branch), Hier (Miltalie Branch), Wilson 
(Miitalie Branch), and Hill (Salt Creek) spoke in opposition to any 
co-operative movement in the Agricultural Bureau, and a motion 
was passed by the conference that it was opposed to co-operative 
effort on the iines suggested. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

Professor Perkins replied to a number of questions put to him by 
members of the audience. 

Dairy Bulls ,—He outlined the Government scheme for hiring out 
bulls, a scheme which was propounded with the idea of improving the 
quality of the dairy stock in the State. Stringent conditions had been 
laid down in regard to the manner of keeping the bulls, as previous 
experience had shown this to be necessary. The Government would 
not allow the male progeny of these bulls to be kept, as the object in 
view was to reduce the number of mongrel bulls in the country. Ex¬ 
ception would be made, however, where the cows served were piir(i 
bred and of good type. 

Potatoes: Excessive Top Groivth .—^Under normal coiuiitioius this 
would probably be caused by the presence in the soil of too niudi 
nitrogen in relation to the quantities of other elements. 

White Mustard as Fodder Mustard was frequently grown 

as a fodder, on account of the rapidity of its growth in the cold winter 
months. It would be found very useful to sow a quantity of mustard 
with rape. It could also well be sown alone as a fodder crop. Mustard 
could be gown in land fallow-ed in June or early in July; its winter 
growdh was very rapid, and could be fed down before September, 
when the land could be cultivated and treated subsequently as ordi¬ 
nary fallow. 

Bed Bust.—Rwt on the flag of the wheat plant was less dangerous 
than the form of rust which affected the stem of the wheat. It very 
rarely affected the leaf to such an extent as to interfere with the 

functions of the plant. 
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Black Bust or Flag BniuL —The term '‘black rust” was really a 
misnouier. Tiie trouble was caused by a parasite. The sooty deposit 
escaped to the soil, and a crop sowu on the same laud in the succeed¬ 
ing year was liable to be aHected. The disease was not very preva¬ 
lent, and did not attack oats or barley. Variation ol cropping should 
be resorted to, avoiding a repetition of wheat. 

bupcrpiwsphatc for Top IJrossing, —^Superphosphate should be 
driueU in with tne seed, if this was done its use as a top dressing 
was quite unnuecessary. in certain districts superpnospnate was 
drilled in prior to seeding. This was a useful practice under eertam 
circumstances, its value was that it allowed the full strength of the 
l;arni being devoted to the broadcasting of the seed, thus enabling 
tne maximum area to be sown during the most suitable peihod. 

Bxperimental Work. —Experiments relating to the economics of 
the removal of stumps from the ground were best conducted by the 
farmer himself, as he was in the best position to decide to what extent 
me pracace was prohtaUie. inuneaiate grubbing and clearmg of land 
might prove too expensive ill many cases, but it should be the aim 
ox me larmer to have his land cleared as soon as possible. Little 
importance could be attached to experiments conducted m uncleared 
land. Tile othcers of the Department would be pleased to conduct 
experimental work on private farms to a limited extent. In such 
eases, an inspection of the proposed land by an officer would be 
necessary. 

Cultivation of White Sand, —It was very doubtful if it were worth 
while, in present circumstajices, trying to cultivate pure sand of any 
description. Pasture could be tried, but unless the sand was well 
covered, drift was liable to recur after feeding. Evening primi*ose 
was often used. Ithodes grass also was a hardy grass, and with 
favorable summer conditions would produce good feed. 

liEBOLUTlONS. 

Wharfage Mates. —On the motion of Mr. L. Aunger (Miltalie 
Branch), a resolution was passed by the eonferenee that the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture should use its influence to secure a reduction in 
the wharfage rates charged for small parcels of skins and produce. 

Babbit Pest. —After ^ considex'able discussion, a resolution was 
passed, on the motion of Mr. P. Masters (Roberts and Verran), 
seconded by Mr. H, R. Jacobs (Miltalie Branch), that each Branch 
represented should form itself into a eommitteo to act, in con¬ 
junction with the Vermin Board, for the speedy externiinatioh of 
the rabbit pest, each Branch to make a report on the matter to the 
general secretary. '' ' ' 
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FARM FRUIT GARDENS. 

Mr. F. T, Freetli (Secretary Elbow Hill Brandi) read a paper on 
Ibis subject. He advised every farmer to have a fruit and vegetable 
garden. The site selected should be dressd with w'eli-rott(‘,d stable 
uianiirej wAich should be deeply ploughed in with the aid of a siiigUn 
fiiiTow plough. If possible, a subsoiler should be used, as it was 
essential that the land should be thoroughly broken up. Moles for 
fruit trees, which should be 3ft. across and 2ft. deep and 30ft, 
apart, should remain open for awhile, and then be filled to within 
9iii. of the top wdth prepared soil. When planting, care should be 
taken to cut off any broken roots. The remaining roots should Ixi 
well spread out, in a dowmvard direction, from the centre. A stake 
should be placed on each side of the tree, which should be attache<l 
thereto by nieans of a fastening that would not cut or bruise th(^ 
bark. 

Success in vegetable culture could only be attained by destroy¬ 
ing the growth of weeds, and preventing the ground settmg down 
hard. The Dutch hoe would be found very useful in this connec¬ 
tion. Care should be taken not to plant vegetables too closely 
together. A successful way of combating the slug pest was to j^lace 
a cabbage leaf over a small hole in the ground; the slugs would 
seek shelter under the leaf, and thus be trapped. He advised the 
provision of a breakwind by planting carob trees, and, inside these, 
almonds, around the garden. 

Mr. W. G, Smith (Miltalie Branch) said that in his exporieiict^ 
apples had not proved to be very successful. Plums also did not. 
do very well, but other stone fruits could be profitably grown. 

Mr. J. P. Story (Miltalie) recommended the use of the drill for 
sowing vegetable seeds. 

Mr. E. Story (Miltalie) referred to the need for breakwinds for 
protection of fruit and vegetable gardens. 

Professor Perkins said that very little work was needed to grow 
a few fruit trees and vegetables. Breakwinds were essential on a 
farm, not only for the protection of the orchard, but also to provide 
shelter for stock. For this purpose Aleppo pines, Stone pines, 
Canary Island pines, and cypresses were to be recommended, also 
the Carob tree, the beans of which had value as a food for stock. 
Olive trees, if not planted too closely, woiild grow well, and prove 
of considerable value in time to come. 
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SEED WHEAT. 

Mr. TI. P. McCallum (Yabmana Branch) gave a short address on 
this subject. He said he had had experience with, King’s Early, 
Glnyas, King’s White, King’s Bed, Marshall’s Hybrid, Federation, 
Silver King, and Early Viking vatleties. Glnyas needed to be sown 
early, as also did King’s Early, which was liable to rust if sown 
late. He considered that too little attention was paid to the pre¬ 
paration of seed wheat. Wheat was often sown which could more 
profitably be fed to pigs or poultry. A good crop could not be ex¬ 
pected from inferior seed. For pickling he recommended a solution 
of bliiestone, lib. dissolved in lOgalls. of water. A safe method was 
to dip a partly filled bag of seed in the pickle. Every care should 
be taken that the wheat grains were thoroughly wetted. 

Professor Perkins recommended pickling on a floor, or the use 
of a proper pickling machine. The practice of dipping the seed 
allowed of the formation of air bubbles around the grains, which 
prevented effective treatment. Proper turning or stirring was essen¬ 
tial in order that the process should be successful. The use of 
graded seed was to be strongly recommended. 

NEXT CONPEEENCB. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Abrook (Salt Creek Branch), seconded 
by Mr. P. Masters (Koherts and Verran), a resolution was carried 
that the next conference should be held at Cleve. The Roberts and 
Verran Branch was invited to make the necessary arrangements. 

Mr. W. G-. Auld (member of the Advisory Board) expressed his 
pleasiire af being present. His inspection of the surrounding 
conntry bad very favorably impressed him. He mentioned the pos¬ 
sibilities of the conntry for the growing of olives, which, besides: 
providing shelttu’s and breakwinds, could be tiirmul to pr()fitabl(‘ 
account for the manpfactnre of oil. 

POULTRY. 

Mr. D. P. Laurie (Government Poultry Expert) gave an address 
on poultry matters. He said that Eyre’s Peninsula was equal to 
any part of the State for poultry. There was no difficulty in finding 
markets for eggs and poultry, as any surplus over local requirements 
could he profitably disposed of in Europe. The farmer could keep a 
good class of fowls Just as cheaply as the common kinds, and he 
would find that the returns were much better. He considered an 
average gross profit of 9s. per hen per annum could be made. On 
Eyre’s Peninsula egg-production should be the chief aim, and for 
this purpose the South Australian White Leghorn had no equal. , A 
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fox-proof enclosure for the fowls was the first essential. The fowls 
would then be under proper control, and no loss through laying 
away would be experienced. A breeding pen should be provided, 
and the best fowls slionid be selected from which to breed. Ijaying htnis 
should not have a cockerel running with them. Infertile eggs only 
should be sent to market. Surplus cockerels “should be marketed as 
soon as thej^ were a suitable size. Autumn hatching would be found 
very successful; breeding could be continued until September, and 
good birds would be produced. 'Farmers who were re-stocking 
their poultry yards should take the opportunity of securing pure¬ 
bred birds. Green feed was an important factor in the successful 
feeding of poultry. The feeding of a large proportion of green stuff 
was economical, and the fowls were healthier and more productive. 
Liicemie hay was one of the best green fodders. He described the 
functions of the organs in the production and fertilisation of eggs. 
Diseases should not occur in 'well-regulated yards. Nearly all 
troubles could be traced to errors in feeding or housing. The fiMid- 
ing of smutty and inferior grain should be avoided. Poultry tick 
was the cause of much illness. This parasite carried an orga,nism 
which caused blood poisoning, and the condition known as *Gick 
fever.Houses should he built of iron, a material which would 
offer no harbor for the tick. Chicken pox’^ caused eye trouble 
amongst fowds. The treatment consisted of bathing affected parts 
with a wash composed of equal parts of vinegar and water, and 
after diying a 5 per cent, mixture of carbolised glycerine should 
bo applied to the sores. Diphtheria was camsed by a micro-or¬ 
ganism. The lumps under the eyes which resulted should be cut., 
and the matter removed. It was a highly infectious disease, and 
the best mea.iis of combating it was to kill affected birds and buru 
them. Epsom, salts wore a first-class adjunct to feeding. ()iu‘, 
packet should be put in the drinking water for every 20 fowls. For 
laying hens glauher salts were preferable. This would cause the 
removal of most internal parasites, such as worms. A dust hath 
should be provided for the fowls, to enable them to rid themselves 
of external parasites, such as lice, &c. 

The treatment for scaly leg, which was also caused by a pat*asite, 
consisted of scrubbing the legs with warm water and yellow soa,p, 
and afterwards applying a mixture of equal parts of kerosine and 
oil. Some method of identification, such as toe punching, should be 
adopted. The most profitable period of the hen was the first 12 
munths after she came into laying. The best fowls could be kept 
a.ii extra six or eight months. 
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In replying to a mxinber o£ qixostions, Mr. Laurie recommended 
the feeding of grain in scratching material; l|oz. to 2oz. of mash 
per fo.wl should be supplied for the morning feed, and loz. of wheat 
in the evening. For a drinking vessel, a kerosine tin with a hole cut 
in either side was the best. 

EXTENSION OP AGEIGULTUEAL BUREAU WORK. 

Mr. George G. Nicholls (Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agri¬ 
culture) gave a short address on this subject. He said the extension 
of the Bureau in recent years had been very satisfactory, and Eyre^s 
Peninsula had participated in the general progress made. The 
direction in which the work of the Bureau could be improved was 
the organisation of the individual Branches. The mapping out of a 
programme of work was essential to the best results. Certain days 
could be set a,part for the purpose of making a general tour of inspec¬ 
tion of the farms in the district, and the condition of the crops and 
other matters could be discussed with mutual advantage. There 
was plenty of scope for demonstration and experimental work, test¬ 
ing of varieties of wheat, quantities of fertilisers, &c. Competitive 
tests should also have attention. Competition in wheat growing, 
general farm management, could be made interesting and ad¬ 
vantageous. Such matters as the condition of teams, attractive¬ 
ness of homesteads, clearing of land, &c., could be made the subjects 
of similar competitions. The Bureau could well take upon itself 
the duties of a vigilance committee, to report and make inquiries 
regarding matters of import to the district. Necessary rules 
should be laid down for the conduct of the Branch, and they should 
be properly carried out. Committees should be appointed to deal 
with various branches of work, and officers should be required to 
render efficient service. The great aim should be to endeavor to 
translate talk into action. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and Secretary of tiie conference 
and officers of the Department were carried by acclamation, and 
the proceedings were brought' to a close by the singing of the 
National Anthem. 

EXHIBITS. 

A number of exhibits were on view in the hall. Pine samples 
of wheat of different varieties, some of which were 5ft. in height, 
were displayed. Good samp3.es of barley, mustard,* lettuces, beet, 
cabbages, peas, and carrots were to he seen, and also some mag¬ 
nificent turnips, which testified to the capabilities of the district in 
the direction of vegetable growing. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. "Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 


Edited hy H. J. Finnis. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD,) 

AIOfi(JIlAKI) ('Avorngo ainuuil raiiitVill, 11 in. to 12in.). 

.July 27th.—-Present: 19 nieinbevs and two visitors. 

Care op Hakness. —A paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. 11. A. Toop, 
as follows:—‘‘With new harness the lirst thing to done is to thoroughly 
saturate it with good ueatsfoot oil. Some prefer fat and resin, but I consider 
iieatsfoot oil better, as it goes more into the leather, an<l jireservi's it against damp¬ 
ness for a longer period. Tlarness that lias become hard and cracked, whmi t'x- 
posed to the wet, takes in a great amount of water. When this dries it is hardm* 
than ever. If leather is kept oiled at least twice a year, it ke(^i)S nice and pliabli^ 
It is a matter of importance to keep all stitching in repair. This can be done by 
almost anyone. All that is required is a few' needles of various sizes, awls, wax, 
and a bail of hemp, and if one intends to go in for collar lining collar ne(‘dh>s and 
a palm will be needed. Th<3 main factor to be observed in stitching is to ha\<‘ tin* 
tw'O pieces to be sewm kejit lirmly in position; if no other way is praciicabh*, they 
can be held in vice, but it is much handier to have a propin* clamp. Wtwving 
should ahvays be done with tw-o needles, and both needles shoiiid be pulled through 
at once to prevent one wearing the thread of the other. Pefonj commencing to sew 
make up several lengths of wuix ends of the size re<|uir(‘d; about four s(rands of 
hemp is enough for ordinary use. The hemp shoubl 1 h‘ w'axi’d bebux' it is tvvisled, 
then twisted to the right as tightly as jiossible. About bin. at each end should 
ilien twisted iii the opposite way, a.ml the nocMlle put cm; thmi twist it to the rigiu 
again, and the needle is iirmly iixed. A little bit of caudle rubbtal ou the thread 
will keep it from sticking to the hands, aud make it run easily. Lining mdlars is 
somewhat more difficult, but when one does it onesidf the collar can be madt^ to fit 
the horse. In cutting out check for a collar it is always better to mak<3 a. brown 
paper pattern first and fit it on the collar, then cut the cluH'k just the size rmpdred. 
Prepared hair can be bought for very little more than the price of trdl bair. No 
good will be served by just putting back the hair that was in the collar before, as 
it takes a lot of cleaning, and only the c.oarsest can be put Tnu'k again. <fr<‘at care 
should be observed in putting the liair in, not to have any lunips to injure the 
horse’s shoulder. If possible harness shouhl always be kept in a small shed, with 
an iron roof, by itself. The general practice of keeping it in the strfblt^ is not a 
good one. It should always be hung up, especially collars; a. piece of 1 Ain. |dping 
is a good thing on which to hang them. Nothing knocks more out of harness than 
letting horses feed with it hanging loose on them, and the horses do not Tik(*. to be 
loaded up with harness while they are feeding. , Every time a collar is use<l the 
padding should be well brushed to remove all dry sweat. This wall do a grcait dc^al 
to prevent sore shoulders. I do not agree with the system of soaking luvw collar 
in water before putting it on; this docs more harm than good. If one g(d;s a collar 
to fit anywhere near, it will conform itself to the shape of the horse ’s shoulder 
before any harm is done. There is no reason whatever why a sot of harness should 
not last a very long'time. With the over increasing price of leather, any kind of 
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harness is becoming very expensive. '^Phis is all the more reason why it should be 
looked aiM;er while it is good. In discussing the paper^ Mr. W. Toop said hair for 
collar lining should be soaked and twisto<l, placed in an oven until quite dvjj and 
then chopped into short lengths. Mr. G. Collins recomiuended the use of a mixture 
of neatsfoot oil and inutton fat as a ’wa.terproof dressing. Mr. H. A. Toop advised 
cleaning old collar liair by drawing it between boards from, wdiicli ware nails prO' 
truded about one inch. 


OREOBOO (Average aanual rainfall, l.'i.42iii.). 

July 2Itli.—Ib'esent: 17 members. 

Gakuenxng as a Hobby. —lu a paper with this title Mr. J. 0. Hagger said there 
was no reason why gardening, wdiilst carried on as a hobby, should not be profit¬ 
able. Where the ground had not been previously ploughed, holes for fruit trees 
should be made about 2ft. deep ami Mft. square, and the trees should be planted at 
the same depth as they were in the nurscuy. Trees with strong, healthy wood 
sliould, bo selected, and with plenty of buds. The main arms, wdiieh should be 
about three in. number, should be cut back fairly short. Sharp* secateurs should 
1)0 used, so that the wounds wmuld heal quickly. The weaker the shoot the shorter 
should it 1)0 cut, so that the, available (uiergy should be devoted to a less number 
of buds. In the following year, the growihs from the main :irms should be cut 
back to form semjndary arms, wliich })roduced leading shoots for wmod for the suc¬ 
ceeding year’s fruiting. The object was to shape the tree with a short, stout stem, 
with short main arms evenly spaced, and open in the centre to allow sunlight ami 
air a<aa»ss to tin' tre<». It was necessary to spray apple and pear tr(X\s at least 
four tinu's at intervals of about six wa>eks. When })lanting it was wisex to put the 
dilfereiit varieties in separate rows or blocks. The following varieties wau’c re¬ 
commended:—Jonathan, Rome Thmuty, Cleopatra; Fean, Williams’ Bon 
Chiadien (Duchess); Pvachea, Brigg’s Red May, Royal George, High’s Early 
Canada; Grapen, Muscatel, Raisin de Dame, Red Prince. The matter of break- 
wind and shelter was important, and almond trees or hedge plants should be planted 
to provide this. 


QLTORN (Average annual rainfall, lJ.78in.). 

August 24th.—Present: six members. 

Annual MEETiN(,L-™“The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Patten) read the annual report 
on the operations of the Branch during the past year. Six meetings had been 
held, with an average, attcmdance of six members at each, and in vitnv of the 
drought conditions which had prevailed, this was considered very satisfactory. 

Horses’ Teeth. —Mr. Ja.go read a short paper, explaining the relation betw^een 
the age of horses and the condition o,f their teeth. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, IJin. to lliju). 

July 27th.—Present: 16 members and four visitors. 

Reui^aimeb Murray Swamps.—I n a short j)ai)er Mr. E. J. Pearce described the 
method of draining and channelling the reclaimed areas on the River Murray. The 
reclaimed swamp land, he sai<l, was best worked with a disc cultivator plough. With 
constant was possilxle to secure a splendid seed bed, and the rapidity of 

the growth of vegetation was most noticeable. Millet, lucerne, maize, and sorgluim 
grew very well. He expressed the opinion that the reclaimed land, under proper 
management, would bo very productive. 


WIRBABABA (Average a,imual rainfall, IS.Dlim). 

July 24th.—Present: 25 members. 

Cultivators and Skim 1T/>ughs. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. E. Hollitt 
said the cultivator should never be allowed to become loose in the jumpers. The 
farmer should select an implement that had the share well up under the jumper, so 
that when it jumped, it did not lift out of the ground so quickly as was the ease if 
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it went straiglit down from the bank of the jiuaper. As a general rule, tfiangiilar 
hnplements ridged the ground, and soon caused it to become umwem. The donblo 
V implement was usually regarded as the best. The cultivator should have tliree 
levers, one for the purpose of letting the front into the ground, and the otluu* two 
to act on the back of the impdinient. The draught should bo from underneath. 
A top draught implement did not, as a rule, jump free. When spring was at¬ 
tached to each tine, one or two could bo lifted without interfering with the draaight. 
The writer w'as of the opiuion that a. round or ovjd shaped share was j>referaJ>l(‘^ to 
the ordinary flat, triangular share, and that a skim plough was g(uierally prebu*- 
able to the cultivator. A good discussion resulted. 


OAEEIETON, July 23nd.—An instructive diseiissioti dealing with tlie practlcu' of 
deep or shallow ploughing took place. Members generally agreed that in a shallow 
soil with a rubble subsoil shalloTV eiiitivation was advisable; when the soil was 
deep or hard deep (adtivation was best. 

HOOKINA, July 27tli.— Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Stau'etary (Ma‘. 8. Stone) 
presented the annual report of the Branch. The activity of the Branch had Ihhui 
soincwliat sii|tpressed by the proloiigml <lrought, but with the brighten' }»,r(>s])ectH 
existing, nioi'e activ'c work wais expected in the future. 

WEPOWIE.— (b-uPEEATioN. —Mr. R. Halliday introduced this subject in a paper, 
and discussion followed. 

yONGALA VALE, July 24th.—Mr. Jamieson addressed members on tin* 
necessity for care and economy on the farm. He strongly deprecated the ])rac“ 
tice of keeping iinremunerative stock on the i)lace. Mr. Fowler read a. short 
paper. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, l5..S;iiii.). 

August Kith.—Present: Hi members. 

Mr. A, Sclmiitz read a, paper entitled “The best class of stallion for the dis¬ 
trict.” Ho emphasised the importam^e of having a good stallion for the bretub 
ing of farm horses. Heavy draught horses w(u*(^ to i>e prtd’erred to th<‘. nuHlium 
type on the grounds of economy. JXe reccnnniemhal the Clydesdale stallion for their 
district. They were acti\’e horses, strong, and good tem[)ered. In the s(d(‘ction 
of a sire certain characteristics should be taken into (mnsiderati<)n-—s(>undnt‘ss, 
temper, action, breadth of chest, shaiadiness of body, and size of hoofs. Every 
fanner should breed foals for his farm requirements. If suitable man.'a were not 
available on the farm the fanner should secure good nmres for breeding purposi^s. 
In discussing the paper Mr. Carej", sen., favoured liiediiim draught horses. Mil*. 
Wdiibley believed in breeding from the best horse and marc, culling out the poor 
class of horses, and gradually improving the standard of horses on the farm. Mr. 
Michael also offered criticism. 


CANOWIB BELT (Average animal rainfall, 20.04iii,j. 

July 21st.—Present: 18 members and four visitors. 

Ml*. Jenkins, of the Whyte-Yarcowie Branch, delivered an interesting address 
dealing mth the subject of improving the stock-carrying capacity of farms. The 
high prices ruling for stock made it profitable to hand feed at certain seasons; and 
also to use the binder and thresher. The latter could be owned and worked co- 
Oijeratively. He favored the three years of farming for these districts. 
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CRYSTAL BROOK (Averag-o aimiia] rainfall, 15.G2iii.). 

July 24tli.—Present; 2.1 members. 

Wheats .eor the I)jstk,i:gt.— A papier dealinj*' witli tliis subject was read bj^ Mr. 
(1. Gum. lie laid eni]>hasis on the need foi- farmers to study the requiremeuts 
of their particular holdings, as even in one small district there might be great 
variations of soil conditions. To successfully grow wheat lie must work his 
land for 12 months. As to the best Avlieats for this district, he said—^^Gluyas 
as an early wheat stands out as one of tlie most reliable for all seasons. I 
believe on heavy soils it goes down badly, but in sandy soil it stands up fairly 
well. It needs to be sown a little thicker than most wheats, as it does not 
stool well, Some advocate feeding oft early wheats to cause them to stool, 
but iny experience is that if a dry spell follows, this has the opposite eifeet. 
I would rather feed off late -wheat. If Ghiyas is to be fed off it should be 
done early in the season. It is a good wheat to sow late in the season. Car* 
micliaePs is a wheat which has a great name in this district, but I am afraid 
it does not suit our country nearer Hnddlestoue. The wdicat that has always 
(•.ome out best with me is MarshalLs No. Jb This suits our end of the district 
best. I advise sowung as early as ])Ossil)le, on good clean ground. Every 
farmer should have his own exi)erimental plots, and so find out for himself 
which wheats will pay him best.'^ 


LEIGHTON (Average nnnual rainfall, 16in. to 17m.). 

August 19th.—Present: 17 members and two visitors. 
n,ANDT.rN(} AND BuEAKTNG OE SADDLE IIoRSES.—^Mr. J. J. Wai’dlo read a pa])er on 
this subject. He said that, after catcdiiug a colt, it should be tied up securely 
with a good rope, so that it could not ])OSsibly escape, otherwise it would learn the 
bad habit of trying to break away. The colt should then be approached and 
treated very gently so that it should not become afraid of being handled. If 
necessary hobbles could be employed. Tlie saddle could afterwards be put on, 
find with, a long pair of reins, the colt should bo driven around nud taught to stop 
and to turn. It could afterwards bo taught to become accustomed to the action 
of mounting, and could then be ridden for a short distance, not more than four or 
fi\'e miles for the first tiine. It shouhl be ridden a few mih's every day for the 
first week, and the more often the rider inountcHl and dismounted the sooner would 
the colt become thoroughly quiet. In discussing the paper, members agreed that 
kindness wa.s essential to success in the breaking of a colt. 


BEAITEORT, duly 22ii(l.—A nnuat, Meeting. —The election of officers took jdaeo 
and the annual report was read by the IIou. Hocretary (Mr. W. B. Bampson). 
Ihiiideen nu'etings had bc'en ludd during the jveriod under review, and the average 
attendance of members was eight. A number of interesting papers had been 
contributed by members, and had provoked healthy criticisms and diseiiSBions, 
Idle Hon, Secretary drew attention to the value of oxperimeutal work which 
could be carried out by the branch. 


BOOLEROO CENTRE.— Co-operation. —This subject was discussed by members, 
w'ho were of the opinion that the principle was of considerable interest to the 
man on the land. - : ^ | 

Demonstration Plots. —Mr. Wibley reported having sown different varieties of 
wheat in plots of equal size,* these lie intended to bind and head separately. 

GLADSTONE, July 26th.— Annual Meetincl— The Hon, Secretary (Mr. E. P. 
Row’o), read the annual report on the operations of the Bramdi during the pre¬ 
vious year, and after the election of officevB and other business had been dealt 
with, a social evoning was spent. Mr. W, H. Wood (Inspector of Stock) read a 
paper on Parasites Affecting SheopP' 
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LEIGHTOK, July 22iid.—The Hon. Secretary (IVrr. W. If. fjoyd) pr(‘- 

sented the annual report of the Branch, wliicli showed tliat eflVctive Avork had 
been done during the term under notice. 

MOUNT BRYAN, July JOth.— Ankxtal — The anmm! (dection of ofli" 

eeis took place, and the President (Mr. A. A. Jefferies) (-outrihuted a paper, which 
was succeeded by a lengthy discussion. 

MUNDOORA, July 26th.—Members read and discussed the papm* <'Oiitri})ut(‘d 
by Messrs. Nolan ami Knappstein on “ Oo-operation. ’ ’ Wliilst generally the 
})riiiciple was ajjproved, members did not favor any action by tlu^ Agricadtural 
Bureau in this direction. 

NARRIDY, July Jlst.—Mr. H. E. Threadgold read a paper from th(,‘ Jounial 
relating to A^arieties of cereals for hay. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. Dailey, was 
ojxposed to drilling oats with wdieaR as the former re(iuire(l to be fairly ri|u^ befoj’e 
cutting. Mr. Satchell also AA’as a\wse to sowing a mixture of oats and wlu'at. 
He favoured varieties of AAdicat such as King’s Early, King’s Red, and (duyas. 

REDHILL, June 25th.—The Hon. Secretary read the anmuil rej^ort of tlu‘ 
Branch’s work. A resolution was passed to the elfect that good would r<‘Hult 
if show judges followed a practice of discussing the merits of exhildts with 
exhibitors after the awards had been made. 

RE-DHILL, July 27th.— Bliuht on A^eoetabues. —Jn reply to a (piestion, Mr. li. 
Lister recommended tobacco wash for the treatment of veg('t.ablt‘S alT(‘ct(Mi with 
blight. Some discussion also took xdace in regard to the imiu’oveimmt of 
stead surroundings, and tlie extension of Bureau mendxership. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BATAKLAVA (Average annual rainfall, JO.Ohim). 

July Kith.—Present: 11 members. 

Lucerne.— A x>aper on this subject was read by Mr. Thomas. Tn discussing the 
subject, Mr. Uppill did not think there was a great future for lucerne, growing 
in the Balaklava district, although it might be done for dairying purposes, 
the cost of water w^aa against it. Mr. Reid tried hieerne growing for some years, 
and his experience was that it would not do without plenty of Ava,t(U’. ' Mr. 
Twartz agreed with Mr. Reid. It was not profitable to irrigate lucerne in this 
district if the water had to be paid for. Mr. Goldney said under ordinary 
conditions lucerne would not be a payable proposition in this district* Atr. 
Fisher had had success wdth a small patch. He would not have been without 
if during the past year. Air. Tuck agreed with Mr. Fisher, He thought u 
little lucerne should become one of the ordinary productions of a farm. They 
could not estimate the value of a little green stuff for stock during the dry 
Aveather. Mr. Spillane said in years like last season, lucerne would bo nsefiij, 
especially if sown in the stubble. The Chairman said, although lucerne seemed 
costly to grow, they had not realised the full value of it, 
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(JLAKK, July Annual MMKTiN(}.~Tho. J-Jon. Secretary (Mr, 1\ IT. Knapp- 

steiii) proBeiited the aiimial rei)ort of thi^ Branch for tlie preceding- 12 months. 
Eieven meetinj>,’S ha<{ been held, at which the averaj^-e of members was IS. Tiie 
fourth annual }>riining match conducted l)y the Branch had been successfully held 
on June 7th. 1^10 (Tection of ohicers for the ensuing* year afteiAvards took pincc. 

JULIA, July :UHt.--~ANNtTAL MkiotiN(J.—T lu^ lion, Secretary (Mr. W. H. Neal) 
pres<'nt(‘d tht‘ annual r(‘[K>rt on tlu^ operations of the Bra,nch durinit^ the year, and 
oirictu’s \vei‘<^ elected for the cojninj^' 12 months. Mr. W. Uehling' exhibited a 
iiKxlel of a, patcmt header, which could be attached to an ordinary harvester. The 
method of working- was expIaiiuMl, and it was stated that the a]))>roximat(^ cost of 
tln^ appliance would be £12 I Os. 

NANJ^AWARBA, July 22nd.-— Annilyl Meeting. —The lion. Secretary (Mr. 
(x. L. Tucker) presented the annual report on the 0 ]>eratioiis of the Branch dur¬ 
ing the previous 12 mouths. Tlie average attendance of membeu's at meetings 
was nine. 

STOUKPOBT, July 2:'ird.— Annua [. M;EETiNG.-~-The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. 
Murray ) presented the annual report on the proceedings of the "Branch during the 
preccMliug 12 months. The average attendance of nunnbers iku‘ meeting was five. 
The annual election of officers also took place. 

TWO WELLS, July 27th.—The occasion of the annual meeting was spent hy 
inspecting tln^ farm and homestead of the ITon. Secretary (Mr. IL W. Kenner), 
and Ohiiirnuin (Mr. W. S. Oordon). The Hoii. Secretary’s r(‘[»ort showed that dur¬ 
ing tin* year nine tn<‘eting.s had Ikhui held, with an awerage attendance of 10 
members. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MAITLANT) (Average rainfall, 20.08in,). 

August 7th.—Present: 12 members. 

Farm Horses. —In a paper on tliis subj('ct Mr. O. W. Jones said that, for 
farm work tln^ pure-bre.d <lraiight horse <' 0 uld not be surpassed. The medium 
dra.ught, howevcu', was a. very useful animal on the farm, and had the jidvantage 
of being cheapen* to buy and cheaper to feed. If a. fanner intended to bree<l 
horses, and had a. number of nmn^s available for breeding, he should select only 
the best for tht‘ purposm It was uri|jrodtable to lireed from poor stock. For 
hea,vy draught horses, the (Jly<leH<lale was the best, hut for a lighttn' type of 
horse the Bhire would meet requiremeuts. Great cari^ should also be taluni in the 
sele<Tion of a sire. A good, sound, and aidlve stallion with a gooii pedigree 
should be insisted upon. The aim of the iireeder should always be. to (unleavour 
to improve the stainlard of his stock. Mr. Bawden referred to iniluence whicli 
the temperament of a sire or mare hail on its progeny. Messrs, (Jornish, Smith, 
Bentley, Tossell, and Jarrett also spoke. Varied opinions vver<' expn‘ssed in 
regard to the type of horse most useful for farm work. 


MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22in.). 

August 24th.—Present: 19 members and one visitor. 

Fallowing.*— 'M/r. Kitto read a paper on this subject. ’He said that all land 
sliould be ploughed to a depth of 4in., and In some cases deeper. The operation 
should be carried out as soon as eirtminstances permitted, and the land was in a Ht 
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conditioii for ploiigliiiig, Wlieii rain fell on cultivated land it settled it down, 
and a cap ilia iw action was set iiii whieli resulted in the rapid evaporation of tlio 
moisture. To avoid this, ])erioclica] enltivatioii was necessary, and should be car¬ 
ried out as soon as possible after falls of rain. T'or this purpose the harrow 
T,cas the Itest implement; on some classes of land more vigorous cultivation^ would 
be required, and a sjrring tooth cultivator would be very suitable. Fallowing not 
only assisted in the conservation of soil moisture, hut also allowed of the aeration 
of the soil, and destroyed the w'eeds. Sheep could, with advantage, be kept to 
assist in the destruction of the weeds. Thorough fallowing ensured that the land 
was ready for seeding wdien required; it wms work which could moslly bo done at 
slack periods of the year. It was not possible to lay down hard and fast rules for 
fallowing. Fanners had to be gadded by weather and other conditions. 


PINF FOPEST (Average annual rainfall, lt.l5in.). 

July 20th.—Present: 10 members and a number of visitors. 

The annual inoetiug of the Branch wms held at the residence of Mr. E. Barr, jnn. 
The meeting was addressed by the Assistant Secretary to the Advisory Board (Mr. 
H. J. Finnis), on the subject of Bureau organisation and management. 

Spap.ro w Destruction. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. A. Hewett said the best 
time of the year at which to attempt the destruction of spiai’rows wms during July 
and August. He advised ]3lacing a small quantity of poisoned wdieat inside a small 
wire-netted structure, inside the fowls-’ run, and feeding the fowls at the time when 
the poisoned wheat was laid. The poisoned wheat should only be put down on 
alternate days. The dead birds should be buried. 

Social. —in the evening, after members had partaken of dinner a.t tlie boar<l 
of Mr. Barr, a social gathering wvas held, at which musical and elocutionary items 
were rendered. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. R. D. Goodridge) read the annual 
3’eport, and an address on eo-operation wms delivered by Mr. H. J. Finnis. 


yORKETOWN (Average annual rainfall, 17.47in.). 

July lOtli.—Present: 10 members. 

Harness. —A short paper dealing with the subject of the treatment of haimcss on 
the farm was read by Mr. E. Warren:—‘‘One of many items of importance on tlie. 
farm is that of selecting and earing for harness. Any kind of harness, regardless 
of size or shape, will not do to work on a horse that has heavy pulling to do. livery 
horse should have its own harness, and the harness should be so made that it fits the 
horse with comfort. Winkers, collar, and saddle should all go on with case, but not 
be too big. Half the sore shoulders on liorses are caused, not by work, but by a 
collar that does not fit. The collar slioiild go back on the horse’s sbonlder w'itli- 
out pinching the neck, and at the same time be not too long. This will cause a* 
lump to form on tlie pioint or lower part of the shoiddm'. For ordinary farm work 
about an inch of spiace between the horse’s neck and the collar is suniimvnt. iJie 
pipe collar is the best on most horses, as it allows room for breathing, and will save 
the horse from choking down. If the collar causes a sore on the shoulder, do not 
thrown it aside. Probably the next one you put on will do the sfime. Mak<i it fit 
the shoulder. This may bo done by taking a round headed hammer or mallet and 
beating the collar on the spot where it has caused the sore; this will case the pres¬ 
sure on that particular spot. If this is not sufficient, take a'pockotknife, make a 
small hole near the edge of the lining oiiposite the spot, and with a small wire 
hook remove a little of the stuffing. The hole may be sewn up again to previmt 
the lining fraying. It is impossible to make the shoulder fit the collar, but in this 
way yon can make the collar fit the shoulder. All harness should be kept umhu’ 
cover when not in use. Exposure to the sun or rain will soon cause it to bocouH' 
rotten and worthless. Some prefer having a room in wdiich to put the luirness. 
While this is perhaps a good and safe plan, it is not so convenient as having hooks 
or pegs in the stall, where each horse’s lot can be hung ready for use. Harness 
should be w^ell oiled at least three or four times a year;“mutton fat mixed with oil, 
made warm, and rubbed well in, is a good mixture to keep out the wet and soften 
the leather. It should be kept in repair. Keep needles, a ball of hemp, and some 
wax or a box of bifurcated rivets on hand. These can be quickly put in^ pjake a 
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Jieat and safe job, and will keep the harness together until it can be taken to the 
saddler for repair. This is nnich better than cutting holes in the leather and 
tying knots in it. Perhaps the chains and swingle trees secure least attention from 
most fanners. (Jare should be takeir to see that the chains of each pair are the 
same Imigtli, Swingles trees should be long enough to prevent the chains rubbing 
tlic horse ^s sides. The main swing should be siifliciently long to allow the horses 
to pull straight. The length, of course, depends upon the number of horsesP^ 
In (iisciissiiig the pa,per the opinion was exy>resse(l that it was unwise to hang har' 
iK^SH in tlie stables, as ammonia given oil* by the manure tended to rot the leather. 
An inuovjition in the shape of a notice board with columns for ‘“^wanted to buy’' 
and ‘ ‘ wanted to sell ’ ’ was introduced. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

July 21st.—Present: 17 members. 

PAitM CiiiTiOLSM. —Mr. W. Folland contributed a paper on this subject. He said 
that criticism of different farm methods tended to produce an imxrrovement in man- 
{igeimmt. Fanners .should give xu'OX)er consideration to the purchase of imple¬ 
ments or machinory, and be quite sure that a contemplated |)urchase would meet 
their requirements. All machinery should be kept in a good state of repair, and 
receive a coat of x)aint occasionally. The farmer should select horses that could 
be xxsed for more than one class of work, so that the greatest economy could be 
effected in feeding. Breeding of horses should also be carried on, as older horses 
could, with advantage, be rejdaeed from time to time. Horses should be well 
housed, and sufficient quantities of fodder should be reserved each year. Fallow¬ 
ing required to be done very thoroughly if the best results were to be obtained. 
CJontinuous cropping sliould be avoided,* the i)ractiee of leaving the land out to 
pasture ocnaisionally was a very good one. Fencing was another important matter. 
The expense of putting xip good, strong foiiees would always be warranted b;;f the 
security which they ensured. Mr. Tainsli., in a paper on the same subject, also re¬ 
ferred to tiie necessity for good foncoH, The now settler often found it neces¬ 
sary to erect ‘ ‘ liglitning ” fences, and they served very well in the early periods^ 
ot farming. They should, how(wer, bo replaced by good fonciiig at the earliest oj)'” 
poi’tunity. Good, substantial sheds ami stabk^s also should be erected as soon as: 
<drcuiiista.nces would allow. For storing wheat the floor of the shed should be 
2’|ft, from the ground. Some fn-rmers used brush for rooting water tanks, 
but this was not economical. Galvanised iron was best to j^rovide a per¬ 
manent roof. Some discussion took place, and opinions differed in regard to 
the distance at which fencing posts should be placed apart from one another. 

Go-operation.— Mr. W, Folland also read a paper on this subject. He emphasized 
the advantages which were to be obtained from co-operation, and outlined several 
princix)les which might be adopted in initiating sxxeh a movement. Mr. W. Tainsh 
though thaf a eo-oxxeratiori of Agricultural Bureaux would reap considerable benefits 
as a result of the competition for the trade which it could offer. 


MOUKT HOPE. 

August 6th.—Present: IX members and one visitor. 
WHBAT"GROWiNa.----“Mr. J, OolXiert read a paper on this subject. He said that 
land for wheat-growing should be kept as clear as possible of weeds. When seed 
was sown in dry land it should be harrowed as soon as rain fell. If an early 
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fcowa crop became d'ii’ty it %\’as weil to cut tlie wopt patclies tor bay. Good 
stubble burns aided considerably in tlie subjection of tlie ^ riialiee shoots, ^ Practice 
had to be varied according to cireuinstanceSj but he favored harrowing utter 
the drill, Por land that iiad been cropped more than once lie rccomniciided 
sowdng bOlbs, of seed to the acre, with a dressing of GOIbs, of ppor. per acre. 
If it were necessary to so^Y the seed dry, it shonld be shallow drilled, as malting 
would then be less likely to occur. For hay the sowing should be done early; for 
grain it could be left until later. In discussing the paper, Mr. W.^ Mahoney said 
that 45ibs. of seed to the acre was ample. Mr. Walker did not favor fallowing 
on their coastal country owing to the liability of the land to drift. Mr. E* Myers 
also criticised the paper. 

Gare of Sheep. —In a paper on this subject Mr. G. A. Vigar said that the .first 
essential to the keeping of sheep was good fencing. Suitable^ paddocks, with a 
good supply of water, should be available to provide changes of pasture. ^ Breed¬ 
ing should be conducted so that lambing would take place from the middle of 
A];)ril to the middle of June. ISTot more than fifty ewes should be mated with one 
ram, and they should not be allowed to become too fat during the period of 
gestation. About a month before lambing the ewes should be crutched and their 
eyes shonld also have attention. The ewes and young lambs should, if possible, 
be |>nt on to good green feed, and ample food should be available in order to 
promote a good fiow of milk for the benefit of the lamb. The lambs could be 
marked when from three to five weeks old. Shearing should be done in the 
spring, but it should be left as late as possible, provided grass seeds were not 
troublesome. At shearing time, when there was an opportunity to examine the 
sheep, all poor animals should be culled out. The raising of fat lambs was a 
very profitable undertaking. For this purpose the Merino ewe was to be recom¬ 
mended, mated with a ram of the Shropshire, Lincoln, Dorset, or Leicester breeds. 
In the discussion which foliowe<i Mr. A. Stigemann emphasised the necessity for 
dipping sheep. Messrs. E. Hillier, B. Myers, and H. W, Myers also ollered 
cidticisms. 


YABMANA (Average annual rainfall, 15.14in.). 

July 29th.—Present: six members and four visitors. 

Farm Management. —^Mr, W. Dorey read a paper on this subject. Ho said 
that it was unwise to build the barn and stables close together; the haystacks also 
should be located at a safe distance from the stables and other buiidiags. Whero- 
ever possible, the implement shed should be provided with an iron roof. In hilly 
country, springs were to be preferred to bridles for ploughs, as the latter allowed 
the plough to leave the ground when coming down hill. Where the ground was 
clear, the hoe drill was to be favored. Where farming was carried out on a fairly 
large scale the stripper and winnower were preferable to the harvester. If a 
motor winnower were used, the motor should be detachable, so that it could be 
used for other purposes, such as ehaftcutting, crushing corn, It was a good 
plan to cut a proportion of straw, bo be used when feed was scarce. Lucerne 
growing might possibly be x>i’^etised on a small scale. Members discussed the 
paper, and generally agreed that spring draught was preferable to bridle draught 
on cultivating implements. Messrs. A. M. Eobertson, W. Schuman, M. K. Frost, 
and the Chairman took part in the discussion. 


YEELANHA. 

July 31st.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Fodder Growing. —^In a paper on this subject Mr. E. A. Schmidt explained the 
methods of growing fodder for stock in New Zealand, and referred to the possi¬ 
bility of adopting such methods locally. A farmer who owned a 40-acre paddock of 
clover in New Zealand was not only a dairy farmer, but he could also be a bee¬ 
keeper of some importance. Clover honey was excellent both in flavour and appear¬ 
ance. ^ For fodder the clover could be treated as hay or ensilage. For the latter pur¬ 
pose it was collected immediately after mowing and placed in a pit or silo. On 
account of the heat which was generate’^ however, care must be taken not to stack 
too large a quantity at a time. The hay settled down and became so compact that 
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the silage required to be cut with a hay knife (an implement similar to a saw witli 
Mg teeth). The silage had a high feeding value, and needed to he fed only in small 
quantities. Green straw remaining from a crop of oats which had been stripped 
when half ripe could be chaffed with ordinary hay, with the production of a good 
sample of chaff. The growth of turnips for fodder was practised on. a large scale. 
Very large tops were produced, which were excellent feed for sheep. After some 
weelcs of feeding, the turnip fields were cultivated, and the sheep were then able to 
clear the ground thoroughly. Kale, rape, and other such fodders were also exten¬ 
sively grown, and x)roved very x>rolitablo. Whore land values were high owners could 
not afford to rely on natural pasture; it was necessary to resort to the growth of 
artili(dal grasses. Seeds were sown which produced excellent pasture in a short 
time. This pasture land was renovated every few years, being cultivated and 
re-sown with a different variety of grass on each occasion. Seeds of these grasses 
were also harvested to some extent. He tliought that some of these practices should 
be tested in their di.striet, as he was convinced that, in some instances at least, graz¬ 
ing would give better returns than wheat growing. The paper was well discussed 
by members, who thought that if grasses such as rye grass, clover, and peas were 
grown, not only could more stock be carried than was at present the case, but 
succeeding wheat croj)S would benefit. Hairy farming and stock raising would then 
return greatei’ profits than were obtainable from wheat alone. 


(JOLTOK, July 24tii.—Co-opEiiATtoN.—Two pax^ers on tliis subject were read, and 
ronsidorable disemssion took place. 

KOl-MHO, July 110th.— Annual Meetjnu. —The annual election of officers took 
X)lace, and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. R. Kichardson) presented ’ the annual 
report, whicdi showed that ten meetings had been held during the year, with an 
average attendanee of six nienibors. The remainder of the evening was devoted to 
the entertainment of tlio visitors present. 

MILT ALIK, July 23 rd.— Annual Meeting. —The election of officers took place, 
and tho Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. Story) presented the annual report on the opera¬ 
tions of the branch during the x'>recoding 12 months. Ten meetings had been held, 
with an average attendance of 10 members. A number of useful papers had been 
contributed by members, and good discussions had taken place. 

WARROW, August 3rd..—The inaugural meeting of this branch was 
devoted to the election of officers, preparation of programme, etc. 


YALIjITN.DA (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.), 

July 31st.—^Present: 12 members. 

Go-oferation,— A lengthy dealing with the xjossxbilities of the co-opera¬ 

tive^ Tnoveniont junongst farmers was read by Mr. H. P, Cabot, He urged that the 
huge jH'ofits which were being made by organisations hand ling the farmers ^produce 
atid re(prirernents could be retained by the farmers if co-operation wore effectively 
X^rtictised. Tho producers needed some i:>lacG where they could secure their require¬ 
ments, the business being worked on a j)ercentage basis. Members freely discussed 
the subject of the paper. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BOBRIKA. 

July 24th.—Present: 18 menibers and nine visitors. 

Harm Manaoement.—M r, E, H, Huxtable read a i>aper on this subject. He 
said that fallowing was the first stex) to successful farming. Oultivation of fallow 
land should be commenced as soon after .seeding as possible in order to ensure des- 
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truetion of weeds and conservation of soil moisture. Wbeu^ tiie drst ^ culti yation 
was completed the fallow land should only be worked lightly after eaidi tail of: rani. 
SiilHcient hay should be cut at each harvest to meet the requirements of l ariii 
until the succeeding harvest. Oaten hay was to be preferred to whoaten, but^ it 
should not be cut when green. Horses would be found to do bettor work whcm it^d 
on oaten hay. Quantities of straw and cocky chalf should be conserved troni 
time to time. A sufficient number of cows, pig^S poultry shoidd l)e k<'.pt to 
provide for household requirements. Mixed farming shouhl be adopted as sooti 
as practicable, and to this end sheep should be kept. Machinery should always bo 
under cover, and maintained in proper order. Warm stables should bo jn’ovidod 
for the horses with a separate stall for each. In the discussion which followed 
Mr. Gray favored wheaten hay, and Messrs. Hart and Brown also supported li;is 
view. Mr. May explained simple methods of bookkeeping for the farm. Bomo 
discussion took place as to the advantages of deep ploughing. 


BRINKLEY. 

July 24th.—^Present: 13 members. 

Oare of Farm Horses. —In a paper on this subject Mr. E. Schenseher said that 
it was the duty of every farmer to see that his horses were well fed and groomed 
and comfortably stabled. Horses in constant work should have three feeds each 
day. For the night feed hay w^as to be recommended, as it required more masti¬ 
cation, and this aided digestion. For old horses a goo<l feed consisted of cocky 
chaff, boiled oats, and bran or pollard. The oats should be mixed with tin', chalf 
and pollard when boiling hot. The feed should then be allowed to stand for four 
or five hours before being given to the horses. Horses should always be allowed 
to drink before feeding. For regular work the horse should not be expected to do 
more than eight hours per day,, and should have at least one and a half hours ^ rest 
in the middle of the day. The animal should be kept well gTOomed. Not only did 
this improve its appearance, but it assisted in the prevention of sore shoulders. In 
this connection the fitting of the collar was of the utmost importance. A good |)hui 
when using a new collar was to soak it in water, and when drained, by putting it 
on the horse the collar would take the impression of the horse’s shoulder. Horses 
subject to sore shoulders should have collars lined with ‘G^eaver skin,” which if 
greased, presented a very smooth surface. Correct feeding assisted materially in 
the prevention of such troubles. Green feed, such as lucerne hay or chaff, more 
particularly in the summer, would do much to keep the horse’s blood in good order. 
During the winter early wheats would provide green feed for the horses. In discus¬ 
sing the paper, Mr. H. Pearson recommended the clipping of the horscis’ coats. 
They would then keep in better condition, and if warmly stabled would sii:ffer no 
ill effects. ' 


OLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 24th.—^Present: nine members. 

Farm By-Products.—A paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. H, (lockshell 
The dairy cow, he said, was practically indispensable on a well-conducted farm. 
Three or four animals of a good milking strain, wmll fed, coming in, say, at 
April and September, would be found sufficient for most farms. OlcmnlineBs, 
regularity of milking, and good treatment were essentials. Too many calves 
should not be reared, on account of the trouble involved. Fowls, for pre¬ 
ference White Leghorns, should be kept in pens, the sheds being built of hard¬ 
wood and iron. Green feed, such as lucerne and silver beet, cool clean wati)r, 
with a little Epson salts added at intervals of about a week, should be given. 
Good White Leghorn pullets would be found to lay at from five to six months 
old. The district was unsuitable for ducks, geese, and turkeys. Pigs, care¬ 
fully attended, and provided with abundance of water, would be found pro¬ 
fitable. The red sand in this district would produce practically any variety of 
vegetable, provided it was well dressed with stable manure, and watered 
oeeasionaily during dry spells. Lettuce, carrots, parsnips, red and silver beet 
did well in the white sand. If fanners adopted two or three side lines, as sug¬ 
gested, he thought a deal of difference would be made to the profit of the hold¬ 
ing. Members generally agreed with the remarks of the writer of the paper, 
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with the exception that some thought it desirable to rear the calves. Mr. 
Wilkin thought cocky chaff, bran, and copra cake, constituted a good ration 
for dairy cows in the absence of green feed. Messrs. Hayward,, <Jrwell, and 
Moar also spoke. 


GOOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, IS.Olin.). 

August 21st.—Present: 12 members. 

Mallee Stumps. —Mr. E. Upton, sen., road a paper dealing with the question of 
leaving stumps in the ground, if dead. Mr. II. Hughes expressed the opinion that 
for pasture, stony land was better left unploughed if the stumps were killed. Mr. 
A. S. Chapman said, that, for wheat-growing the stumps should be removed from 
the land, and Mr. Ninnis agreed in this. Mr. Guy said that if good grass was ex¬ 
pected the land should be cultivated. Mr. O. Blucher said that it would not pay to 
market stumps if they had to be carted a long distance to the railway. Mr. H. 
Marsh favored the removal of all stumps from the ground. Mr. L. Williams 
said that it would require a long period of time for stumps to decay in the ground. 
Mr. E. Upton, sen., said that when an efficient shoot scorcher was available, the 
best practice would be to scorch off a certain area each year, and leave the land 
out to grazing, so that the stumps would <leeay in the ground, and this view was 
endorsed by the meeting. 


COOKALPYN (Average animal rainfall, 17.49in.). 

August 20th.— Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Stock Bkeedinc. —Mr. Hoperaft contributed a paper in which he urged Govern¬ 
ment assistance to the farmer in the direction of stock breeding. He submitted a 
scheino under wdiich it was pro])oscd that farmers could };mrchase from tl^ Govern¬ 
ment on extended terms first-class stallions. Some discussion took place, and it 
was decided to draft a scheme to be submitted to the Advisory Board. It was 
decided that the Branch should, as far as possible, adopt the functions of a local 
vigilance committee. 


GLBNCOPE. 

July 24th.—Present: nine members. 

Farm Implements. —In a x>o.por on this subject, Mr. S. Cope emphasized the 
need for better workmanship in the manufacture of implements nsod for farming 
operations. At present the materials used were very inferior, and the workman- 
shij) WLas very faulty, more x)articularly in connection with the quality of the bear- 
ing.s and the. methods of lubrication. The beiirings were very roughly made, with 
the resiilt that they very quickly wore out. The lubrication was intermittent, and 
very often permitted the passage of dust right into the bearings. The cost of the 
new macdiines was too higli in view of their quality, and the cost of additional parts 
was also very oxcessivcu He suggested combined action on the part of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureaux with the object of drawing up sjieeifications for the various ma- 
chaines and implements, A co-operative foundry might i>osaibly be established to 
manufacture liigh-grade implements, or arrangements could be made with a firm 
to carry out the work. On certain imi>lements the woodwork was very inferior, 
and the painting also was far from satisfactory. All those matters could be recti¬ 
fied if farmers would take some action on the lines suggested. Members dis¬ 
cussed the i>aper, and generally agreed that there was room for considerable im¬ 
provement in the manufacture of farming implements. 

McNAMAEA BOBE. 

Present; eight members. 

The Garden on the Mallee Farm. —The following paper was read by Mr. H. 

- Sanders:-—Attached to every farm there should be an acre or two secntely 
fenced and netted for a garden. While two acres is too much for the farmer to 
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look after as a garden, it is well to have the patch large, and the groujicl not in 
garden can easily be used for experimenting with tlie different fodders, roots, 
and. grasses. As there is generally plenty of stable niamire available on tiie farm, 
even if the ground is not of the best at the start it can soon bo made so. In sedeet- 
iiig the land, care must be taken to avoid sites exi>osed to sti’ong wItuIs. if a 
natural breakwind is not available one must provide either stump wall ^or brush 
fence until either gums, xiines, or almonds can be grown. IMaut a row of almonds 
round the outside about 10ft. apart. Brandis make the best breakwind, but are 
not the best cropper. B.I. or I.X.L. are good croppers and fair trees. As almonds 
are strong growers, it is advisable to leave a headland of about 20ft. to 24ft. be¬ 
fore the first row of trees. About 16ft. each way is a fair distance between the 
trees, or when plenty of manure is available a little less will not hurt; about 8ft. 
will do for vines. We naturally aim at getting our fruit spreaci over as long a 
period as possible, so two or more of the different sorts are better than a lot of 
one sort. Taking apricots first, the Newcastle is early and a good eropjau'; the 
Eoyal or Oulins Early and the Moorpark or Bush Peach later. In peaches we ciui 
have Briggs’ Bed May, followed bv Hales’ Early, then Boyal George or Early 
Crawford (a yellow peach), or Elberta, then Sea Eagle, Solwey, and Lady Ihilmer- 
ston. A few nectarines will always do well, also plums. The Early Violet and 
the Orleans and Diamonds (dark plums), Egg idums and Golden Drop (white 
plums), Burbanks and Wieksons Japs, are good. In apples only the hardier sorts 
will do here. The Nelson for early cooker, Shepard’s Early eating, Pomeroy, and 
Scarlet Nonpariel, and Dunn’s Seedling should do all right. In pears there 
Duchess, Josephine de Malins, and late Duchess (eating), and Vicar of Winkfiokl'^ 
and Napoleons for cooking. Oranges should do well, but must be protected from 
the wind. The Washington Navel, St. Michael, Selletta, and Paramatta are all 
good. A couple of lemons, three or four figs, and a mulberry tree will be found 
very useful. In vines, Sweetwater, Muscatel, and Doradilla. in white, and Black 
Hamburg, Bed Prince, and Malaga Muscat should do well. The ground for 
planting should be ploughed as deeply as possible, and worked down. Take out 
a good deep hole, the bigger the better, but not less than 2ft. 6in. square, and 
about 18in. deep. Do not put the clay back in the hole, but fill in with top soil 
mixed with w^ell rotted manure, and if bonedust is available a couple of pounds 
•will do a lot of good. Fill in the holes to wdthin a few inches of the top, and 
tread them firmly, so that the trees, when planted, will not sink. Leave the 
centre of the hole higher than the sides so that the roots will hang down. Cut back 
all damaged roots, and cut the top hard back wlien planting. As a general rule, 
the trees should be planted so that when they have settled down they are just a 
trifle deeper than they w^ere in the nursery. Vines do not require such a large 
hole as trees, and should be planted about a foot or more deep; in the case of cut¬ 
tings, the deeper the better, up to 18in. or so. When cuttings are planted, care 
must be taken to tread the ground firmly at the bottom to exclude all air a paces. 
In planting trees, I tread the earth very lightly on the roots, then nearly fill the 
hole, and give a bucket of water, and as soon as the warm weatlioi* begins, mulch 
with manure, straw, or any litter available. The best time to plant deciduous trees 
is about the end of June or early in July, and for citrus trees either in April or 
end of August or early September. Although it is not advisable to ]du;nt vege¬ 
table between trees, generally for the first two or three years they will not hurt, 
and the watering of the vegetables will do the trees good. All vogotablc-s that 
will stand frost, such as cabbage, lettuce, beans, peas, etc., will do well here. 
Tomatoes do well on the bore water, also the different kinds of beot; in fact, all 
roots do well. However, the water does not seem to suit French beans. Carrots, 
parsnips, turnips, and beetroot should be planted in the autumn. Spring peiis, 
Early Sunrise, planted at the end of February or early March, will usually suc¬ 
ceed, but for the main crop pl^nt Sunrise,, William Hurst,'and Yorkshire Hero 'about 
the end of June or early Juiy. Onions do very well, the seed should be sown early 
in March, and transplanted about the end of June or early July. Early tomatoes 
must be raised in a hotbed or under glass, and transplanted when the frost is 
over. Potatoes planted about August or September and finished off with irriga¬ 
tion do very well, and any spare ground can very profitably be sown with melons, 
either water or pie. If sown about September they will germinate as soon as the 
ground is warm enough. , As neither' trees Uof vegetables will thrive with Weeds,, 'the 
ground must be kept thoroughly cultivated to keep down weeds, and conserve mois¬ 
ture and nitrogen, in which our soils are very deficient.” 
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MONAETO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14m. to ISin.). 

July 24th.—Present: 16 members and three visitors. 

Shbaking. —^Mr. J. G. H. Paech read a paper on this subject. The necessary 
gear for shearing, he said, should include not less than two pairs of good shears, 

and two whetstones, one liard and one soft. Por soft wool, the hard, stone would 

secure a better cutting edge on the shears, and vice versa. The shears should be 
carefully set and sharpened. Sheep should not be pulled from the pen by the 
hind leg; but should be picked up and carried. When shearing he made three 
sides, as this enabled him to sec the cuts better; and, further, the best wool on 
the back was likely to be spoiled by second cuts. His procedure in shearing was 
to take off the belly and crutch; proceed up the neck, clean the head, then below 

the first shoulder, over the back, down the tail, and then the last side. The 

shearer should be careful not to stain the wool by stepping on it. 


MTPOLOHGA. 

• August 18th.—Present: 17 members and six visitors. 

Pigs. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. G. Hall) read a paper on this subject. He 
said the Berkshire and Essex breeds were the best all round. The Berkshire pigs 
were noted for their fine bone, muscularity, firm flesh, and excellent hams and shoul¬ 
ders. Their constitutions, also, as a general rule, were excellent. The Berkshire 
should have a short .snout, face broad between the eyes, ears almost erect, and soft- 
showing veins, neck short and thick, back broad and straight, long ribs, hams thick, 
round and deep, small tail, legs short, but straight and well set apart, hair soft and 
fine. The Essex was the best breed for porkers, as they were not too fat, and the 
sows were prolific. They could, with advantage, be crossed with coarse breeds, 
and produced quiet and easily fattened pigs. The Essex, in shax)e and color was 
not unlike the Berkshire. The Yorkshire breed consisted of three classes, small, 
medium, and large. They were the best of the English white breeds, and made 
good bacon, but, as a rule, required a larger quantity of feed than the Berkshire 
and Essex breeds. The Yorkshire breed mated with the Berkshire or Essex breeds 
produced first-class marketable pigs. The boar should be at least 10 months old 
before being used for service, and the sow should be 12 or 13 months old before be¬ 
ing used for breeding purposes. A sow should not have more than two litters in 
each year. If properly eared for the sow should have little or no trouble at the 
time of farrowing. Por the first 24 hours after farrowing she should have little 
feed. On the second day it was a good plan to give her a few quarts of warm 
water, and afterwards feed on a warm mash of bran mixed with milk. For the 
succeeding two or three days the feed should consist of warm slop food in mode¬ 
ration. By overfeeding the sow during the period after farrowing, she became 
liable to such troubles as milk fever and dried ndder. After three or four weeks, 
the young pigs would require additional food, and’crushed grain should be given 
them. If the sow wore fed to produce a large flow of milk, the young pigs would 
not be weaned until from eight to 10 weeks old. The eating of the young pigs 
by the sow was the result of a depraved appetite. The only way to avoid it was 
to watch the sow closely at the time of delivery, and remove the pigs, returning 
tliein at intervals of two hours for nursing and again removing them; if this were 
continued for three or four days, the danger would bo passed. Figs should be 
castrated when two to three weeks old. Ho emphasized the necessity for keeping 
sties clean, to guard against the possibility of infection with such diseases as swine 
fever or tuberculosis. Pigs shouM have opportunities for exercise, and should have 
access to small coal, ashes, aud salt. The degree of success achieved depended 
largely upon the treatment the pigs received. Discussion followed. Most members 
favored the crossing of the Berkshire pig with either the Tamworth or British 
black breeds, as they grew faster and made better bacon pigs than pure Berkshire. 
A fattening ration for pigs was suggested as follows;—(1) Ducerne chaff, mo¬ 
lasses, and pollard; (2) sunflower seed and maize. 


FABIIjLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 22nd,—Present: eight members. 

PouLTET. —A paper on this subject was contribxited by Mr. .J, W. Johnston. He 
advised farmers to keep from 50 to 100 liens of a heavy breed, for laying 
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the first yeaij and table purposes subsequently. He bad tried White i.eghoriis 
for laying purposes only; but this practice was not profitable. Except wlien 
breeding, tbe roosters should be kept by tbemselyos. When eggs were plenti¬ 
ful it was advisable to pickle a supply for cooking purposes. For the laying 
flock, a bouse 18ft. long,' 7ift. wide, 5-ift. high in front and 5ft. at tiie bav-k, 
sbould be erected of iron and sawn timber. Portable porches IHin. high should 
be installed. Cool water, charcoal, and stone grit were necessary. 


PAEEAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 21st.~Pr6sent: 12 members and two visitors. 

Sore Shoulders. —Mr. M. J. Cooney read a paper on this subject. Ho said that 
sore shoulders on horses were usually the result of accident or earelossnesa. Jars, 
and the resultant bruises often e.aused sores, and these could bo avoided to tt large 
degree by the use of draught springs. The fitting of the collar wa,s of the utmost 
importance. When it was seen that this was not satisfactory, it should liave 
immediate attention by a j^ractised man. Amateur work would not provi^ a, siuc 
cess. When a collar was remodelled care should be taken that it did not cansci tlu^ 
development of fresh sores. A breastband could often be substituted for a collar 
with good results. This could be made from a double strip of bran bag stuiled 
evenly with horse hair and sewn on to a din. wide strip of heavy leather, having 
hooks at the ends. Particular care was required in the fitting of a collar for a, 
young horse. The collar should fit closely, so long as there was no pressure on tlie 
neck. An excellent practice was to bathe the horses' shoulders with water, wiuvu- 
ever they finished work in an over-heated condition. When sores did appear, bath¬ 
ing with warm water and dressing with vaseline was the treatment he recotu- 
mended. The collar, of course, should not be allowed to chafe the sores. Messrs. 
Eandall and J. G. Temby supported the practice of frequent grooming and wash¬ 
ing. Mr. Jose thought that sores were often caused through making horses work 
too long without rest, when commencing after a long spell. The liorses should 
only be worked short hours to begin with, gradually increasing the period of work. 
The Chairman (Mr. E. L. Beddome), and Messrs. Lewis and W. Temby also spoke. 

Bureau Work. —In an. address on this subject, the Chairman (Mr. R. L. Ik^d- 
dome), appealed to members to stimulate local interest in Bureau work. Ho sug¬ 
gested the establishment of a question box, and said, that tlie members should in¬ 
troduce to meetings specimens of weeds, crops affected with disease, or any sutdi 
exhibits likely to promote discussion. All experiments carried out by iudivi<luaJ 
farmers could well be discussed at Bureau meetings. He also suggostod that a 
field trial of implements should be instituted in the district. 


SHEELOCK (Average annual rainfall, 1,4in. to 15in.)* 

August ISth. 

The meeting of this Branch w^as attended by the Buperintendeiit of Exjjorimcmtal 
Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) and the Assistant Secretary to the Advisory Board 
(Mr. H. J. Einnis). In the afternoon an inspection was made of various hohlings 
in the district. ^ The Sherlock Farming and Gracing Company’s property, Coomiuya, 
was the first visited, and the general appointments of the farm were certainly d(^ 
serving of the admiration expressed by the visitors. Particular interest was nmni- 
fested in stud wheat plots, established for the purpose of ensuring a supply of 
pure selected seed for use on the farm. These, Mr. Genders explained, were to 
continued perpetuity." They were commenced with the seed—secured from 
the Eoseworthy Agricultural College—of the following varieties:—King’s Rod, 
Bayah, Federation, Queen Fair, and Gluyas. The stables were nicely partitioned 
ofi with railings into suitably sized stalls, the floor being pavo<l with‘l5in. lengths 
of railway sleepers, which provided good drainage, and at the same time entailed 
little danger^ to the animals through a slippery surface. The poultry yard con¬ 
tained breeding pens and pens for single testing, and young pigs were very conn 
fortably housed in limestone-walled sties, nicely thatched." A visit was then 
made to the property of Mr. W. J. Hock, wW'e manager (Mr. H. Flatten) 
conducted the party over the cultivated'area. Messrs. Stringer and A. Osborne’s 
farms were also^ inspected. It Speaks well for the enthusiasm, of farmers in this 
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district that, in addition to those conducted at Cooniinya, stud wheat plots are 
being worked on the holdings of Messrs, l^artridge and Nock. In the evening a 
nieeting was held in Mr. A. Osborjie^s assembly room. Mr. Schneider (President) 
v/as in tiic cliair. Addresses were delivered by Mr. Spafford and Mr. Pinnis, and 
a ])rogro,niine of inusical and elocutionary items was provided. 


July 2()tli.— Bekbeem. —The general impure state of seed of this crop 
was discussed by members. It was tlccided to request the Advisory Board to take 
steps to ensure good seed being available to Branches for next autumn. 

PAEILLA, July 23rd.— Annual Meeting. —The annual election of officers of 
the Branch took place. Labor-saving Appliances. —Mr. John Tee read a paper 
with this title. In the discussion on the varied opinions w^ere expressed in 

regard to the suggestion that a tramway should be laid down between the hay¬ 
stack and chad’eutter. 

EAMOO, July 26th.— Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. J. 
Odgers) presented the annual report, which showed that eleven meetings had been 
held during the jirevious year, and the adojition of the plan of arranging a pro- 
gra,mme of meetings had proved very successful, 

WYNAEKA, July 30th,— ^Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary, Mr. S. G. 
Williams, presented the annual report of the branch for the year. Ten meetings 
had been held, with an average attendance of 12 members. Messrs. G. G. Masson, 
C. B. B. Wright, S. Thomxison, J. B. Packham, J. W. Muiqiliy, and D. J. Byard 
had enlisted with the Expeditionary Porces, and the last-named had been killed 
in action. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CLABENBON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

June 21st.—Present: IG members and seven visitors. 

Exiuju'rs.—Mr. J. Spencer tabled a line specimen of long red mangolds, and 
strongly advised members to grow this crox), which provided excellent fodder. 
In ujidition, Mr. Spencer showed Snowllakc potatoes of good quality. 

The lloiLSE.— in au address on this subject, Mr. J. Potter said the most suitable 
horse for the fanner in the Clarendon district was the well-grown roadster. 
The animal should be from a line-coated draught mare by a roadster site. On 
no account should the foal, when weaned, be turned into a barren paddock,* 
if it were stunted in growth it would never x»foperly recover. A horse should 
never be driven on an emx>ty stomach; feed should bo given, regularly. When 
working, the addition of a small quantity of linseed to the feed would be 
appreciated. A mixture of lib. each of ground stilphur, resin, and saltpetre, 
given occasionally in a tablespoonfnl close, would obviate trouble threugh. the 
animals becoming hidebound. Mr. Phelx>s was opposed to mating the thorough¬ 
bred to the draught mare; he considered the roadster the ideal cross. Mr. 
J. Spencer concurred with the ox>inions of Mr. Potter. 


HABTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15m. to 16m.). 

July 21st.—Present: 18 members and five visitors. 

AnxNUAL Meeting. —-The Hon, Secretary (Mr. J. Stanton), presented the annual 
report on the operations of the Branch during the preceding year. Thirteen ordi- 
pjiry and two homestead meetings had been held, and the average attendance of 
members }.it each was 15. IV<mty papers had been contributed by members at 
meetings during the year. 
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Milking Cow.— -In a pa-pcr on this subject, Mr. S. Pratt said that, when breaking' 
in a heifer, lie did not recoiiimend allowing it to keep its calf for more than 12 
hours. The heifer would soon forget the calf, and give its milk more readily. It 
was well to accustom the heifer to leg-roping, as although it might not be neces¬ 
sary to always leg-rope her^ there were occasions when it would probably save a 
lot of trouble to do so. The cow^s teats should always be washed before milking, 
preferably with warm water, and the milker’s hands should also be thoroughly 
cleansed. In discussing the paper various opinions were expressed by members 
in regard to leg-roping, and the time at which the calf should be taken from tlu^ 
heifer. Members agreed, however, that gentle handling was essential. 


HAETLEY (Average annual rainfall, to 16in.). 

July 30th. 

A homestead meeting of the Branch was held at the farm of Mr. J. M!. Hudd, 
Bletchley. After the visitors, among whom were the former Chairman of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. Laffer, M.P.), the Goveriunent Dairy Expert 
(Mr, P. H. Suter), Mr. H. S. Hudd, iind “ Agricola/^ of The Bec/istar, had been 
entertained at afternoon tea, a comprehensive tour was made of the farm, and at 
about 4.30 a halt was called at the cowyard, where Mr. Suter, with some of Mr. J. M. 
Hudd’s pretty and admirably bred Jerseys providing a litting background, and 
capital demonstration material, gave a forceful address on “The Management and 
Improvement of the Dairy Herd.“ The loyal toaf:*t was honored, and then Mr. 
H. S, Hudd proposed “The Empire.^’ The health of Mrs. Brook was feludtously 
submitted by Mr. Taylor. Mr. Albert Brook responded in behalf of his motlier. 
The toast of “Our Soldiers’^ was proposed by “AgrlcolaJ^ and Mr. J. Stanton 
(Secretary of the Hartley Branch) gave “Our Branch.“ In a brief resume of 
the year ’s work, he mentioned that 13 meetings and twm homestead gatherings had 
been held, and 20 papers had been read by the members, besides which 6(5 cpies- 
tions had been answered. He thought he could say with every justification that the 
Branch was a thoroughly live and up-to-date organisation. The average a.tten- 
dauee liad been 15 out of 25 members on the roll. Some experimental work had been 
inaugurated by Mr. Wundersitz, and he trusted that it would be eoutinucd. Mr. 
Nieholls was responsible for “Kindred Branches.” Mrs. (Jlezy propowul “ Tlie 
visitors,” and the health of Mr. Suter was drunk at the instance of Mr. Lehmann. 
Mr. Lalfer moved a vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Hiid<I for their generous hos¬ 
pitality. ^ 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17,90in,). 

August 21st.'—^Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Vegetable Growing,— -Mr. H. Downing read a paper on this subject. sabl 
that wherever possible, farmers should grow suflicient vegetables for tlunr own i*e- 
quirements. The difficulty of water supply, in many instances, i>recliide(i the 
growing of green vegetables during tlie hot summer months, but by sowing early 
and late varieties, supplies could be obtained during the greater part of the year. 
Dor the growing of potatoes good cultivation was essential; good seed should bo 
sown, and liberal applications of manure should be given. Carmen No 1 Up- 
to-date, and Pinkeye varieties were usually successful whether planted’late or 
early. ^ These were the best varieties for their district. For onion growing <>’ood 
cultivation was also necessary and rich, sandy, loam soil was to be preferred ( heavy 
soils would require to be very well cultivated. The beat varieties were Brown 
Globe, and Brown and White Spanish. Cabbages, cauliflowers, and lettuces re- 
quired an abundance of manure, which should be worked into the ground before 
watering with liquid manure would considerably assist 
the growth of these vegetables, more particularly cauliflowers. Carrots and par¬ 
snips thrived beg in rich, sandy loam, but they also did very well in heavy soil If 
jnanuring carrots and pa/snips, well-rotted fammiKa mw 
should be dug into the soil. For early crops, seed^should be sown iSrr and 
^ J! 0^ all kinds, cneumbers, and pumpkins could bo 

giown on almost every farm, and not only were the latter very usLl for house- 
k ^ for stoolr feed. For grohng tliL Ss 

shoidd be dug, say, 4ft. in diameter, amd ISin. deepj into these sttVpuT’layers 
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of stable iiiauure 10m. or 12iii. ia thickness, and then filled with good earth. Pive 
or six seeds could be sown in each hole, and if they all gcmiiaated, the number of 
XJlants could be reduced to three. Seeds could be sown in August, September, ana 
October. Seeds sovyu in August sliould be covered with good rich soil, and sur¬ 
rounded with stable manure, which will provide warmth to assist the germination 
of the seeds. 


LONG WOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37m. to 38in.). 

July 24th.—Present: eight members. 

Co-operative Marketing. —Mr. W. Nicliolls contributed a paper in which he 
criticised the present system of marketing, as being imsatisfactory from the stand¬ 
point of the producer, and also from that of a large section of the buyers. He 
suggested the organisation of gardeners as a means of imX-)roving the position, on a 
basis such as tlie following:—“1, That the gardening districts of the State should 
be divided into four or more districts. 2. That each member of the association 
X)a<y an annual subscr.iption of £1. 3. That the members agree to allow the associa¬ 

tion to handle the whole of their produce entirely for the local market, and that 
they grade it and deliver it at the association depot. 4. That.the association un¬ 
dertake to sell or x->urchase the whole of the members^ output, making a selling 
charge of 5 xier cent, commission. 5. The central executive of the association ap¬ 
point a manager to work with a management committee consisting of one repre¬ 
sentative from each district. 6. The duty of the management committee would be 
to receive the produce from the members of the association, examine and confirm or 
reduce the grading, as required by the standard fixed for each x^articular line, and 
to fix the x>rice for several grades. 7. At the conclusion of the market the commit¬ 
tee would take stock of ail unsold produce, and make a proportionate reduction 
from tlie price of that sold necessary to make a sum sufficient to purchase the whole 
of the. unsold iiortion at the same all-round X)rieo. The last proposal is the essen¬ 
tial part of the whole scheme, and by some may be regarded as too radical, I 
propose to show its feasibility by comx)aring it with the present system. I will 
take a supx>osition case. The market opens with 2,000 dozen cabbages, for which 
WG are asking, and ought fairly to get, 3s. per dozen. It is found that only 1,900 
dozen are required to satisfy the demands of the market, leaving a suiqdus of 100 
dozen. Immediately the whole market is disorganised, and there is a drop in the 
price of at least 33 x)er cent., i^erhaps a great deal more, but taking it at that it 
would mean a drop from 3s. to 2s., or loss of £100, even if they were all saleable at 
the lower figure. Now take my suggestion. The association fixes the price at 3s. 
per dozen, and sells 1,900 dozen, total £285, from which they would deduct sufficient 
to i)a,y for the 100 dozen unsold, about £14 5s., leaving £270 15s., from which we 
would take a further £14 5s., being 5 x)or cent, selling commission, £256 10s., or a 
clear gain of £56 10s., and growers would receive ax)X>i'oximately 2s. 6|d. per dozen, 
against 2s. under the old system. The association would have 100 dozen cabbage, 
for which it is possible a market might be found in some jiart of the country, not 
now catered for by the hawkers or x^uckers. Evaporated vegetables are a commer¬ 
cial commodity much in demand in Bomo x>arts of the world, and I certainly think 
that if this idea were carried out on xu’oper linos, growers would soon be an a 
position to have thtfir own evaporation works, when the problem of the surplus 
would be solved. ’ ’ It wris agreed that good would follow the organisation of the 
market garden and fruitgrowing industries as suggested. The evaporation of 
vegetables, and extension of markets, could thus be given attention, and the general 
interests of the iaidustries protected. 


MYPONGA. 

July 28tli.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

PRTJITGEOWING.—In an address on this vSubjeet, Mr. C. H. Beaumont emphasized 
the necessity for great care in the selection of a site for an orchard. An easterly 
aspect was desirable, and good soil, well drained. He condemned the practice of 
X>lanting trees in land which had not been previously cultivated. Where necessary, 
drain pipes should be laid in the orchard before planting; they could be obtained 
at very reasonable rates. The trenches for the pii>es should be constructed with 
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a special narrow spade, and should be dug right through the soil and a few 
inches into the subsoil. Where it was intended to work the orchard with horse 
strength, the trees should be planted 20ft. apart, but if hand cultivation was pro¬ 
posed 15ft. apart would be sufficient. Holes should be 4ft. square and 1ft. deep, 
and the roots of the trees should be combed out at the time of plautiiig. lu their 
district, May would be the best mouth for planting. He advised the selection of a 
few proved varieties of each kind of fruit. It was well to dispense with any weak 
or damaged young trees, as they seldom eventually became healthy. Hor codlin 
moth, the etfective treatment consisted in sx)raying with arsenate of lead. Hor 
woolly and peach aphis, resin wash was an ellective spraying solution, while Bor¬ 
deaux mixture should be used for fungoid diseases. _ 'to secure the best returns 
care should be exercised in the harvesting and marketing of the fruit. He advo¬ 
cated grading for either local or oversea markets. Mr, Beaumont replied to a 
number of questions put to him by the audience. 


STHATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28m.). 

July 27th.—Present: 27 members. 

Lucerne Oultivation. —Mr. P. Allison read a pax>er on this subject. He said 
he was confident that lucerne could be grown with profit on light sandy and lime¬ 
stone soils, and he would advise every farmer to have a plot of this fodder, and. 
thus secure green feed for the summer months. As much care as circumstances 
would permit should be taken in the selection of a suitable piece of ground. A 
level surface was advisable, especially if it were going to be irrigatetl, a, moder¬ 
ately steep grade would be liable to drain the water away too much. There was 
no special need for this, however, if not intended for irrigation. All stones and 
other obstructions should be removed before applying the manure to the land. He 
recommended a dressing of good rotten stable manure at the rate of 25 to liO dray 
loads per acre, and then ploughing to a depth of 5 to 6 inches, afterwards work¬ 
ing it down to a very fine tilth. When sufiieiently fine the laud should be rolled 
aud harrowed carefully, and after sowing should again be rolled. It was very 
important to obtain the very best of seed. Some guarantee should always be 
obtained that the seed was true to name and free from foreign seeds. The 
Hunter River variety had been proved superior to all rivals. Seed, if possible, 
should be obtained from plants grown in the State, the advantage of this being 
that it had become acclimatised, and would adapt itself more easily to the local 
conditions. Seed that had been gathered from irrigated land, or taken from iow- 
lying fiats, should not be sown, for the reason that the plant having been forced 
in growth, would produce a weak, soft seed, without any stamina, and the seed, 
produce a weak, sickly plant. There was great diversity of opinion in regard to 
time of sowing. It would be. unwise to sow in the autumn. Lucerne was a frail 
plant in its early life, aud great care should be taken to safeguard it in that stage. 
After having kept the land well worked to kill the weeds, the seed should be sown 
during the latter part of August in their district—^possibly a month later in the 
hills—and if thought necessary some other grain could be sown very thinly at tlie 
same time, which would help protect and nurse the lucerne plant. Great care 
should be taken that the seed was not sowm too deeply. One very good method 
was to take the springs ofi: the disc, or hoes, on the drill and let them run on top 
of the ground, sowing with the manure-feed through the drill in the usual way. 
If desired to sow say Icwt. of super, and ISlbs. of seed per acre, it would only be 
advisable to mix one or two bags at a time ahead of the sowing, because the acid 
in the super, would tend to spoil the germination. The general method in sowing 
this seed was by hand, and a very calm day was necessary to sow it evenly. If 
it was not intended to irrigate the land, then 61bs. to 81bs. would he ample seed 
to sow, with good sound seed. The crop should be cut when the bloom was from 
one-third to one-half on the plant; if it was cut much later than this stage it 
would become hard and tough, and would lose much of its feeding value; if, on the 
other hand, it was eut too soon it would be watery and contain very little nutriment 
If during the cutting season a weighted harrow w^ere run over the ground it w’ould 
materially improve the next cut. AYter the cutting was finished a heavy dressing of 
stable manure would ensure a good crop for the next year. 
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UBAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.1)5iri.). 

June 7tli.—Present: nine members and one yisitor. 

ORCHARD Planting. —In a pajjer on this subject, Mr. W. Squires said it was ad¬ 
visable to well work orchard land before phiiiting. Varieties of known suitability 
to the district, if not raised by the intoiniing planter, should be secured from a re¬ 
liable nurseryman. In the latter case lie would leave tlie trees with the nursery¬ 
man for 12 months lojiger than was the usual practice. Holes for the reception of 
young trees should be about 2ft. (bn. across, and 1ft. (iin. deep. The trees 
should not be put in to a depth grea,ter than .lin, or 4in,, the roots being directed 
well downward and spread out. He preferred the septu]:>le to the square method 
of laying out the orchard, with the trees 20ft. apart. Each tree should receive 
three handfuls of bonedust. Pears, ax>ples, plums, and cherries should be pruned 
hard for the first three years; after which they should be allowed to set plenty 
of fruit wood. Peaches, apricots, and nectarines should be kept well open in the 
centre; it was necessary to prune for young wood every year with these. In deal¬ 
ing with old apples, j^ears, and plums, it was wise to thin out all the undergrowth, 
as the buds on the top were more healthy. Hard pruning resulted in an abun¬ 
dance of -wood, but little fruit. Priming tools should be kept sharp, to obviate bruis¬ 
ing the wood. To destroy red spider and woolly aphis, he advised spraying 
with Gargoyle oil, Igall. to 20galls. of water, when the trees were dormant. 
For Fusiciadimn in a wet winter he would spray with a mixture of Hb. lime, lib. 
bliiestone to Sgalls. water; the latter being increased to lOgalls. in a dry winter. 
This should be applied two or three times before the yietals dropped. For codlin 
moth he would spray as soon as the petals had fallen with a mixture of 11b. arsenate 
of lead to 20gal]s. of water; the spraying being repeated a fortnight later, and 
later on again. The single-nozzled jumip was preferred. Old trees should be 
dressed with bonedust at the rate of 5cwt, to the acre. Mr. Rowe thought there 
was a tendency to prune the trees too hard, and advised the application of artificial 
fertilisers to orchard lands. 


ITRAIDHA AND SITMxMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.35in.). 

July 5th.—Present: HI members and one visitor. 

Annual Meeting. —The Secretary (Mr. G. Prentice) read the annual report on 
the work of the Branch during the past 12 months, and the election of oflScers for 
the forthcoming year took place. 

Selling Vegetables by Weight. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. H. F. John¬ 
son referred to the time which was wasted in bunching root crops together for 
marketing. He suggested that they should be sold by weight. This would mean 
a considerable saving in labor for the grower, and also a saving In the cartage of 
vegetables to market. The packers, hawkers, and nud<Ilemen would welcome the 
adoption of such a system. Under present circumstances the retailors often re¬ 
ceived vegetables in a loose state, and had to make them up into fresh bunches. 
Moreover, the system of selling would be standardised, and the gardener who grew 
large vegetables of good quality would receive fair Temuneration. 


CLARENDON, July 27th.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr, T. B. Brooks) presented 
the annual report of the Branch for the previous 12 months, and the election of 
officers for the succeeding year took place. Mr. Phelps exhibited samples of 
King^s Early wheat and barley green feed, and Mr, Potter tabled a fine pumpkin, 
which was admired by members. 

LONGWOOD, August 21st.^— Homestead Meeting.— The meeting was held at 
the homestead of Mr. Blakely, and an interesting time was spent inspecting the 
orchard and garden. 

MOBPHETT VALE, July 29th.— Annual Meeting. —The Hon, Secretary (Mr. 
E. E. Hunt) presented the annual report, which showed that 11 meetings had been 
held, with an average attendance of 11 members at each. Interesting and useful 
work had been done by the Branch during the preceding 12 months. 

'MOUNT BARKER, June 25th.—The Director of Agrieultiire (Prof. A. J. Per¬ 
kins) was present, and delivered an address on ^‘Farm Live Stock. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KYBYBOLITE (Avera^^e aaniuil rainfall, 22in.). 

July 22iid.—Present: 1'} ineinbors and one visitor. 

Lessons fkom the DROiTai-iT. —A paper witli tin’s title Avas read l).v Mr. 11. 15. 
Schinkel. He said the two worst effects of the drouj]^ht were the failure ol? the. 
crops and the loss of stock. The first inentioned was due to insuflieient ruin fall, 
and, to a certain extent, lack of thoroxi,s[hness in methods of cultivation. Deep 
ploughing and cultivation offered marked advanta.ges over shallow fallowing in the 
direction of conservation of moisture. The frequency with which fallow laud 
should he worked depended on circumstances, and each farmer would have to 
decide for himself. There was no doubt that room for iinprovemoiit existed in 
the matter of cultivation. Tn the matter of loss of stock, with foresight a great 
deal of this could have been avoided. Where surplus sliee}) were to be sold off' 
shears they should be marketed as quickly as possible, so thfit there should be an 
abundance of feed to carry the remaining sheep through the sumnior. In the good 
years better provision should have been made against drought in the direction of 
reserving hay supplies. Straw could well be saved and stacked, to be used in times 
of scarcity. Water supply was also an important consideration, xnore particularly 
in the summer, and where dams and tanks were relied upon, better provision 
should be made. 


LITCHSTDALE (Average annual rainfall, 23.82in.). 

July 31st.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. H. Dow) presented the 
annual report of the branch for the year. Pive ordinary and one homestead 
meetings had been held, and a number of instructive papers had been contributed 
by members. 

Harm Tools. —In a paper on this subject Mr. W. Seeker said that there were 
a number of repairing and odd jobs which could be done by a farmer if ho 
provided himself with the necessary tools, and a considerable amount of time 
and money could thus be saved. A forge was very necessar}^, and in conjunction 
with it a couple of pairs of tongs and an .engineer hs hammer, and also an anvil. 
A forge could be purchased for £2 and upwards, and a suitable anvil for 27 h. fi<L. 
A drill was a very useful machine to have, and could be purchased for 32 h. A 
set of taps and dies would frequently be found very useful on the farm, and they 
could be bought for 38s. A good cold chisel could be made froni an old rasp or 
file, and would be found very serviceable. Carixenters’ chisels, rachot brace a.ml 
bits, leather punch, and a vice might also be regarded as essentials to the work" 
shop. Supplies of copper rivets, and, of course, nails and screws of various 
sizes, were required. All these tools -would not necessarily be obtained at the 
outset by a new settler, but a few could be purchased from Time to time, until a 
good range of tools would be available. 


MOIJHT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

August lith.—Present: 24 members. 

Testing PhosphatsS Book.—^M r. H, D. Kennedy gave a demonstration of the 
method of testing phosphate rocks. He handed around for inspection samples of 
Christmas Island and Ocean Island phosphate rock, and said that in the manufac¬ 
ture of the phosphate from this rock it was ground up, and then sulphuric acid was 
used to convert the tri-basie phosphate into monobasic. Tn other words the in¬ 
soluble phosphate was converted into a condition in which it was soluble. After 
this was done the super, was dried, ground again, and bagged up. The rock used 
must contain 60 per cent, of phosphatie acid to be of value commercially, although 
that containing 50 per cent, was used and mixed with higher grade rock. Mr. 
KennedV gave demonstrations in regard to the solubility of superphosphate, and the 
insolubility of phosphate rock, and then a demonstration of the method of ascer¬ 
taining the phosphatic contents of phosphate rock by means of nitric acid, and 
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anmiouuim molybdate. Mr. Kennedy said that nearly all tlie stone about tlieir 
distriet contained lime, but the di'fficalty was to ascertain the (juantity of other 
ingredients, particularly magnesia. In reply to Mr. Keegan, Mr. Kennedy said 
that in the assay of phospliatie rock a.c,id tests could be used, because the action of 
the acids simply transformed tlu^ phosphafic'. acid from an insoluble to soluble con¬ 
dition. If acids were used on limestone the lime wouhl all go into solution. 


NARA.OOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

July 10th. 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. Smith read a most interest¬ 
ing report of the proceedings of the Branch during the year. In recording the at¬ 
tainments of the Branch in the period under notice, it was mentioned that there 
were a greater number of members on the roll at the close of the session than in 
any previous year, the immber of new members admitted, viz., 17, veas greater than 
for any other year, more papers were read at the meetings, and the average atten¬ 
dance of members had been higher than during any other similar terra since the in¬ 
ception of the Branch. A resume of the activities of the Branch during the period 
concluded the report. 

Presentation to Hon. Secretary.— As a token of recognition of the efforts of 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. Smith) in ])romotmg the interests of the Branch, 
the Chairman, on behalf of members, presented him with a silver-mounted jupe. 
Eulogistic reference was made to the success of his work. Mr. Smith suitably re¬ 
sponded. 

Forage Crops. —The following i>aper on this subject was read by the Chairman 
(Mr. S. H. Schinckel):—^‘‘For our district and the benefit of our stock we may 
ebtss forage crops under seven headings, viz., cereals, white mustard, cabbage 
family, leguminous plants, root crops, melons, and the sorghum family, and I will 
deal with them in that order. Of cereals for early green feed we have a fairly la.rge 
variety from which to choose. The following will, I think, bo found suitable to our 
soils and climatic conditions:—^For wheat—King^s Early, Steinwodol, and Nhill. 
They are quick growers, and produce a lot of flag. Then we have Algerian and 
Cape oats, Cape barley and rye, all good for early green feed. If the best re¬ 
sults are to be obtained from cereals as green feed they should be sown on well 
prepared fallow, failing that they should follow a leguminous crop. Fallow land 
has a great advantage inasmuch as it eau be sown much earlier, or in other words, 
grain sown therein will germinate with less rain owing to the amount of moisture 
which can be conserved. As all corea.Is when sown for green feed are sown early, 
it is very necessary that they should be sowu a fair depth so that the seed may be 
ill contact with moisture. For early green feed heavy manuring and thick sow¬ 
ing are necessary, as well as good cultivation, A rich, loamy soil generally gives 
Ix^st results, as it retains the moisture very much bettor tlrnn our heavy black soils. 
The same remarks aq)ply to Aglerian oats a,ml Cape barley. Rye and Cape barley 
grow fairly well on our i>oor sandy soil, provided it has a liberal application of 
manure, rye being preferable for that <dass of land. White mustard for early 
wiiitc?r feed must be sown early. It grows well on our heavy black soils, and also 
on our poorer classes of soil if well supplied with manure. It is best to sow from 
(ilbs. to 81bs. of seed per acre, very shallow’. Mustard grows very quickly, and 
makes very good feed for ewes and lambs. It certainly is not the best for milking 
cows, as it has a temlency to taint the milk; it is only good for winter feed. It 
may be fed off or cut, but always before it goes to seed. In good seasons it may 
be fed off two or three times. Cabhage Family .again we have a wide selec¬ 
tion, kale, rape, ehou moellier, Chinese cabbage, and others. These plants, 
like nearly all their kind, are gross feeders, and need heavy manuring. Kale may 
be sown with a drill in the field, or in a small bed, like cabbages, and transplanted. 
If it is intended to be transplanted, the seed should be sowu in a small bed about 
April or May, the plants will then be ready to put out in July or August. When 
planting use an old piece of fencing wire, tie j)ieces of binder twine every 4ft., 
fasten a stick 4ft. long each end of the wire, fasten the wire to the fence of the 
field wdth the stick, pull the wire tight and peg at the other end. Make a hole with 
a dibber at each tie of the twine and put in plants. When the first line is com¬ 
pleted, shift the wire the same distance as the length of the stick, continue doing 
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this iiatil completed, and all the jdants will be in rows eornaniicut tor cultivatin.!| 
fouT ways with Planet Junior cultivator. Cultivating will be found very benelicnu 
for keeping down weeds and conserving moisture for the sninnter months^ but do not 
cultivate too deeply. At 4ft. apart it takes 2,7112 plants to cover one acre, ajid 
half a pound of seed carefully sown should easily supply that iiiuuber. ^ fdiou uuku- 
lier may be treated in the same way. If sowing kale directly in the fiidd Jirix seed 
with super, at the rate of about one and a half or two pounds per acre, ddupiaiid 
should be worked dowm fairly line, and the see<l must not be sown deeply. Rape, 
clioii inoellier, and Chinese cabbage may be sown in the same way. for rape use 
two to two and a half pounds per acre, chon moellier one and a half pounds, and 
Chinese cabbage four to five pounds. For directly sowing in the field we have two 
seasons of the year, viz., autumn and early spring, say August. They may l )0 sown 
by themselves or in a cereal crop, if it is not too far advanced, and then rolled. 
In this way the sowing can be done by band or with a small seed sower. Ivfile, 
etc., sown in August is not very likely to go to seed the first year, and it udil do 
very little damage, if any, to cereal crops. Bo not sow Chinese cabhiage with the 
crop, as it always goes to seed the first year. I have sown ehoii moellier with wheat 
and oats in May and June and never regretted doing so, finding f provides a, g,oo(| 
lot of green feed for stock during the summer and following winter. If sowing 
with a cereal eroi^ only use about one-third the amount of seed quoted above. Whim 
feeding off any of the cabbage family it is a.bvays wise to take the sheep off ^ when 
the plants are fairly well stripped, particularly in the summer months. If con¬ 
stantly fed off the plants are likely to die. Where kale or chou moellier has been 
transplanted, it is much better to strip the leaves as required and feed to stock. 
Leguminous Plants .—I cannot claim that I have had much experience with the 
clover family, so will confine my remarks to peas and vetches. These will grow on 
almost any soil, provided it has a good drainage. For peas, sow about 2busb. per 
acre about the end of June, or in July. I cannot say that I have found vetches to 
be a success by themselves, but they are very useful if sown as a mixture in fin 
early green feed crop. Use one part of vetches to three parts of other seed. 
Boot Crops .—^We can safely confine these to mangolds, sugar beet, and turnips. 
Mangolds do best in a good loamy soil. They also do well on our heavy black 
soil, provided it is not too clayey. The land must be heavily manured with stabh‘ 
manure; 40 dray loads is not too much per acre. This should be carted out in the 
autumn, before the land becomes too wet, as the consta-nt carting of manure whem 
the land is wet causes it to become sodden. This is very detrimental to a mangold 
crop. Carting out the manure in autumn also saves labor in weed dcsti'uction. 
Plough the land deeply when the manure is spread, and liarrow down to a fine tiltli 
to encourage weeds to germinate. As these weeds a]>}>ear kill with a cultivator, or 
preferably the plough. The more often the land is ploughed the more weeds will 
be destroyed, and the land will be brought into a good state of fertility. As soon 

as the mangolds are well through, a good eye should be kept on weeds. Use the 

Planet Junior freely, but not too deeply. Give the young plants a dressing of salt, 
from 2cwts. to Sewts. per acre. Salt is a good dressing for mangolds; it will help 
to check some of the weeds, while it also destroys slugs, &c. Kainit or sulphate of 
potash are both very useful manures for this crop. If kainit is need the salt ma.y 
be omitted. When plants are from 3in. to 4in. high, thin them out to about oue 
foot apart. When the mangolds have a fair amount of foliage the outer leaves 
may be stripped, but on no account should the centre ones be interfered with. 
Mangolds take a long time to mature, and are not at their greatest value till about 
June, Jnly, and later. They then contain the greatest amount of sugar. Wlum 
matured they can be jinlled out and eax'efully stored and fed to stock for July, 
August, and September. With good cultivation and manuring 50 tons per acre can 
be grown in this district. We ’have different varieties—the long reds find tl»e 
globe. The former require a deeper soil than the latter. The yellow glolx^ 
variety contains more sugar than the long reds, but, as a rule, is not such a lieavy 
cropper with the exception of Carterks Windsor (yellow globe), which has always 
given larger returns with me than the long reds. Sowing should be done about tiic . 
end of August or early in September. The seed can be sown with the ordinary 
seed drill. A IB-hoe drill suits very well. Take the pins out of the stars or cone 
of manure feed numbers 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, and 12. This will leave only 
numbers 1, '5, 0, and 13 casting manure, the drills being 2ft. 4in. apart. How, set 
the drill gs though to castAcwt. of super.,'per acre, mix 31bs. or 4ibs. of mangold 
seed with about 30lbs. of super., put this in the drill, and sow about lin. deep. 
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This should sow about one acre. An assistant is required for sowing mangolds in 
this way. The assistant keeps the lid of the manure box open, and constantly 

stirs the mixed super, and seed with his hand. This prevents the light seed 

working to the top of the super., and ensures an even distribution. Sugar Beet 
retpiires the same treatment as mangolds, but needs less salt. The plants, being 
smaller than mangolds, the rows can be closer, and a little more seed used. Sugar 
beet has a much higher feeding value than any mangold, and is deserving of much 
more attention tnnn it receives. Like the mangold, it involves a great deal of 
labor, and therefore is not valued by tlie tired man. Field turnips may be sown 
during two seasons of tlie year, viz., autumn and August. They do best on a light, 

loamy soil ; and also do well on our black soils, which contain a good supply of 

humus. Some of our good swamps when dry should grow them to perfection. The 
land must be worked down to a lino tilth. The seed should be sown with the drill 
as directed for mangolds, the rows being 14in. or 21in. apart. Use from 31bs. to 
41bs. of seed per acre, and sotv %mry shallow. No assistant is required for sowing 
turnips. After cultivation similar to that advised for mangolds, turnips can be 
grazed by sheep, or they can be pulled when matured, stored, and fed to stock as 
required. They will sometimes keep a good while under cover. Turnips do not re- 
(.piire such heavy dressings of manure as mangolds. Scotch purple top have given 
best returns with me. We have a great deal of light sandy country in this dis¬ 
trict, ’which, with very little cultivating or manuring, will grow the larger varieties 
of piemelons. All that, is necessary is to plough the land in Augxxst, cultivate or 
harrow' about the end of September, wuilk over the land with the seed, put four or 
live seeds in a circle, and put the foot on them. Do this about every five yards, 
protect the ]>hnits from rabbits, and leave • Nature to do the rest until they are 
matured. Sheep eat them very readily wdien once they get used to them. They 
can be carted, to an open shed, laid on a little straw, and will keep for a long time 
if carefully stored. Maize, sorghum, and millets do best on a good loam with a 
good subsoil. They will also do well on our rich, black soils in good moist sum¬ 
mers. The hind should be x>loughed early and deep, be well cultivated and har- 
row'ed to conserve moisture; they being entirely summer crops. For manure use 
Icwt. of super, and Icwt. of bonedust per acre. A portion of this should be ap¬ 
plied before the seed is sown. Sowing should be done about the end of Septem¬ 
ber or October, according to the season. For maize, I prefer Horse Tooth and 
Hickory King. It is best sown in drills 3 ft. apart, so that the Planet Junior culti¬ 
vator can be used. If sown 3ft. apart 201bs. of seed will be sufficient for an acre. 
It broadcasted, more seed is required. Sorghum. —I prefer Amber Cane and 
Saccharatum. If sown in drills 2ft. apart use 41bs. or 51bs. per acre; if broadcasted,- 
61bs. or Slbs. Seed might be soaked for 48 hours in cold water before sowing. 
Millets .—I prefer Pearl and Japanese. The former I have found to give much 
more feed per acre, but all stock prefer the latter. If sown in drills 2ft. apart 
use 41bs. per acre; more if sown broadcast. The sowing of maize, sorghum, and 
millets call bo done with the ordinary drill, similar to mangolds. Ji,ist a few words 
on the value of forage crops for farm animals. I think we all know, or should 
know, how they appreciate early green feed, such as wheat, oats, &c. It is very 
useful, in fact, indispensable, to the milking cows, young foals, ewes and lambs; in 
fact, every animal on the farm. Mustard is somewhat different. It is not the 
best for milking cows, but is very useful for ew^es and lambs. Kale and chou 
mocllior, &c., if sown in autumn, provide good early winter feed, and if sown in 
August ]>rovidG good feed for early summer. They are useful for all stock on the 
farm. Peas can be fed in the field when ripe, to sheep or pigs. They can be 
fed in the haulms or may be threshed and cleaned, and fed as grain. They are very 
fattening for sheep, lambs, pigs, and horses. Vetches are best sown mixed with 
early green feed, and can in that way be fed off by stock, or they can be cut for 
green feed as required, and in spring, when feed is plentiful, I understand, it is a 
good mixture for ensilage. Mangolds and sugar beet are very much relished by 
milking cows, and make a very good ration in the winter months if sliced and mixed 
with good straw chaff. They also make very good feed for pigs and poultry. Tur- 
ni])S can be grazed by sheep, or be fed to sheep and cows similarly to mangolds. 
Melons may be fed to sheep, cows, or pigs, as soon as they have reached maturity. 
For sheep they can be fed in the field about once or twice a week. Walk through 
the melons with a hammer, give a few of them a Mt just to knock a piece out, and 
the sheep will do th© rest. For cows they make good autumn and winter feed sHced 
and mixed with chaff. They are also useful for pigs, but not fattening. Pie 
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nielons will keep for inoiitlis if carefully stored. Maize can be cut for cows as. 
soon as it has made sufficient growth. Sorghum and millets arc best left until 
the seed commerLces to form. Sorghum in particular is always liable to cause a. 
poisonous gas in cows if fed before it goes to seed. Those crops can, I believe,, 
be conserved for good muter feed by putting down alternate layers of straw, maize, 
sorghiiiii or millet, and I understand this makes a good stand-by for lean years. 1 
have just briefly tried to explain the value of forage crops to stock and how to 
use them. Boil Improvement. —Let us now see how they affect the soil. In, tlie 
case of early green feed, such as wdieat, oats, &c., if simply cut and fed to stock, 1 
certainly fail to see that it improves the soil, but if it is grazed and ploughed in 
at the end of winter or early spring it certainly improves it, there being an in¬ 
crease of liiiinus, while the excreta of the stock both liquid and solid, will be con¬ 
served. If vetches have been included in the green feed, then a fair amount of 
nitrogen will be conserved for the following crop. Mustard has no special value 
as a soil renovator in itself, excepting by providing humus, but if fed to ewes and 
lambs the mustard is converted into manure, both liquid and solid, and left 
(lirectly on the held. When mustard is fed olf fOr the last time it should bo fed 
very close, and then ploughed. If the land is suitable it will be in good lieart for 
a potato crop. As kale, &e., usually last for several years, and carries a lot of stoc'k 
for that period, the land will generally be found in fair order for a cereal crop. 
Peas, on account of gathering a quantity of nitrogen, and storing it in the soil, 
leave it in good condition for early green feed, hay crops, and others. Mangolds, 
etc., require heavy manuring and are deep-rooted, hence they certainly pa^'e the way 
for any of the cabbage family. Pie Melons .—I very much doubt if tlieso have any 
beneheial effects upon the soil. Maise, &e.—In dry districts these plants can have 
no beneficial effects upon the soil, but in our own district, which generally has a 
heavy rainfall it has been found in a number of justaneos that wheat following 
maize gave better returns than bare fallow. The reasons for this I cannot explain, 
excepting where maize, &e., has been heavily manured. In conclusion, you will note 
that I have made no mention of lucerne. While I confess that this can bo grown 
fairly well in a few patches, to be grown successfully it must be grown under 
irrigation, and that I consider is a subject by itself. Mr. Wray believed that far¬ 
mers in the South-East would have to depend more upon forage crops for the* 
successful utilisation of the land than to anything else. In reply to questions, 
Mr. Schinckel said he had experience with over 200 varieties of oats, and he lia«l 
found that Cape did the best in this district for greeji feed. It was sweet and 
succulent. In the growth of barley for green feed they liad to bo careful in its 
cultivation, because it was tlie most delicate of cereals. Mr. Loller strongly re¬ 
commended Medea and Indian Kunner wheats for green feed. Mr. Wray had heard, 
Professor Lowrie recommeud Bun oats for green feed. Though it was a slow 
grower it gave better fattening results. The Chairman said ho had expcrioncc with. 
Dun oats at Kybybolite, and they had done fairly well. 


NAffAGOOETE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

July 37th. 

Prunij^g Demonstration. —Mr. A. Johnstone, of Naraeoortc, gave a most .in¬ 
teresting and practical demonstration on the pru.ning of fruit trees at the home¬ 
stead of Mr. J. J. Donohue, Messamurry ffoad. A representative gathering of 
members and friends were assembled when Mr. Johnstone jiroceeded to operate on 
the first tree. The treatment of apple, pear, plum, peach, apricot, and otlun* 
trees was illustrated, and the demonstrator explained the various methods of prun¬ 
ing, also how to distinguish the fruiting from the wood buds, and the outstaiiding 
features of cellular, fibrous, fruiting, and non-fruiting laterals and spurs, water- 
shoots, &c. Not only did Mr. Johnstone show where ahd how to prune, but also 
gave illustrations where not to prune the various trees. At the conclusion of tln^ 
demonstration Mrs. Donohue invited the assemblage to partake of afternoon tea. 


NABACOOETE, August 11.—The Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr* 
W. J. Spafford) addressed the meeting, and answered a nuinbor of questions put 
by members, ^ 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following publications have been issued by the Department, 
and are available for distribution at prices mentioned: — 

VinegTowers’ Manual, by A, Sutherland, 6d.; posted, 7d. 

Reports of Conferences of Australasian Fruitgrowers held at Brisbane 
and Wellington, Is. each, or Is. Id. if posted. 

Journal of Department of Agriculture of SoutR Aus¬ 
tralia, Is. per annum, in advance; 3d. per single copy to residents 
of South Australia; 2s. 6(h per annum to other places. 

Quinn’s Pruning Book. A handbook for Fruit and Vine Growers ; 
price, 2s. 6d. ; posted, 2s. 8d. 

Any of the following Bulletins and Leaflets may he obtained by sending 
a penny stamp for postage :— 

Agriculture, Miscellaneous: Agricultural Bureau Congress Reports; 
Amount of Spirits to be Extracted from a Ton of Raisins; Depth 
of Sowing of some Agricultural Seeds; Digestibility and Handling 
of WheatenHay; Dry-Farming Conference Reports; Feeding-Off 
Experiments with Sheep ; Housebuilding in New Districts; Irish 
Potato Blight; Lucerne Cultivation and Management; Lucerne 
Leaf-Spot- Disease; Milling Experiments; Reclamation of Land; 
Rosewox’thy College Farm Flocks; Roseworthy College Harvest 
Reports; Roseworthy College Experimental Field Reports; Sheep 
on the Farm; Spraying against Potato Blight; Stage to Cut 
Wheaten Hay ; Trial of Stone-Gathering Machines. 

Horticulture : Banded Pumpkin Beetle; Bordeaux Mixture ; Curculio 
Beetle; Godlin Moth; Currant Industry; Fertilisation of Orchard 
Lands; Fruit Drying ; Fruit Flies; Fruit Preserving ; Grape Vine 
Mildews; Gumming Disease of Peach and Almond IVees ; Selection 
and Planting of Fruit Trees ; Peach Leaf Cmd Fungus ; Plums and 
Prunes ; Preserving, Canning, and Drying of Fruits; Production of 
Early Tomatoes; Remedies for Diseases of Fruit Trees and Vines ; 
Some Notes on Almonds. 

Dairy: Milking of Cows; Spaying of Cows; Taints and Flavors of 
Dairy Produce ; Taints in Milk and its Product; Testing Milk and 
Cream. 

Stock : Branding of Stock ; Bot Flies and Bots; Castration of Colts and 
Spaying of Cows. 

Poultry: Diseases of Poultry; Parasites of Poultry; Poultry Tick; 
Reports of the Egg-Laying Competitions ; Single Testing for Egg 
Production. 

Beekeeping Notes. 

[Every farmer and fruit^ower shonld join the Agricultural 

Bureau. Write to Department of Ajyriculture for particulars.] 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conference at Clareiwton. 

The amiuai conference of Hills Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be held at Clarendon on Thursday, October 21st. The 
official speakers will be Mr. Geo. Quinn (Horticultural Instnietbr), 
Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S, (Veterinary Lecturer),, and 
Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Expert). The first session commences at 
10.30 ami, and the conference will be continued during the after¬ 
noon and evening. 

As usual, the meetings will be open to the general public, and it is 
anticipated that a large number of the members of the Bureau will 
foregather at Clarendon. 


Scirglmiii as a Simsmer Fodder for ttie Upper Mortli. 

In reply to an inquiry regarding the growth of sorghum as a 
suinmer fodder, from the Arden Vale and Wyacca Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, the Director of Agriculture said:—If the 
crop can be irrigated I recommend sorghum very strongly. If it is 
sown sufficiently early, you should be able to take two or three good 
cuts from it during the course of the season j and, in exceptional cases, 
a fourth autumn cut or grazing. Without irrigation very much will 
depend in your district on the nature of the summer; if occasional 
thunderstorms occur the crop may be very good; if the summer is 
very dry, the reverse will be the ease. If the crop can be irrigated, 
assuming the land to be suitably prepared, sow some time during the 
present month (September). If you can do so, dress the land 
as much farmyard manure as you can collect. Work the land to a 
fine state of tilth and drill the seed in mixture with bonedust (|cwt. 
to acre) at the rate of 81bs. of seed to the acre, in rows about 32in. 
apart. Run a roller over after the drill; this will promote early gcr- 
luination. As soon as plants are sufficiently advanced run a horse hoc 
between the rows to loosen the soil and open out irrigation channels. 
Apply water, in alternate rows, as soon as the plants show any need 
of it. Generally speaking, three irrigations will suffice during the 
year. If grown without irrigation, you may still sow during the 

present month if the land is sufficiently moist to bring about im¬ 
mediate germination. If not, I think it on the whole wiser to have 
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the seed and land ready to sow immediately after a heavy rain, should 
the latter come along. You may sow any time during summer months^ 
even as late as January, after a heavy thunderstorm. If not irri¬ 
gated, sow at rate of 6lbs. to acre in the same way as already indi¬ 
cated; also roll after sowing, and keep the surface soil loose by 
cultivating after every rain. Do not feed or cut the crop until the 
heads are showing. As to varieties, early Amber Cane is among the 
best; Sorghum Saceharatum is also good. ' For irrigation you might 
test Japanese millet at the rate of 21bs. to the acre. 


Stock Diseases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh,, 
doiirine (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis,, 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
pneumonia affecting swine), pleuro-pneuinoiiia, rabies, rinderpest,, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, trichinosis, tuberculosis. 
All suspected cases of any of the above diseases should bo 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Request for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of Agriculture, should be addressed to the Editor/^ This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinaiy Lecturer, either by name or title, may he left unattended 
for several days, whilst that officer is away in the country. 


Horses at Harvest Time. 

Long working hours and irregular feeding and .watering, especially 
when the intervals between meals are unduly long, are the most pro¬ 
lific causes of the worst forms of colic in horses, namely, spasmodic 
colie and twisted gut. This is why so many horses go wrong at harvest 
time. The remedy is a simple one; regulate the teams’ work so that 
not more than four hours elapse without a rest for feeding; water 
before feeding; allow at least an hour for digestion, and go steady 
during the first hour ’s work. An idle horse in the team ensures the 
health of the rest much better than a stock of colic drenches.— 
Fras. Evelyn Place. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
iiorticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
ipoultry, insect and iungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
•experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
ireceived from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘"The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide. 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

Replies by Mr. F. B. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veleriiiary 

Lecturer. 

^ AI.G.C./’ Coward Springs, has a horse with fistuloas withers. He 
has been syringing the wound twice daily with hot water, and injecting 
a mixture of Stockholm tar, linseed oil, flowers of sulphur, and car¬ 
bolic acid. 

Reply—The treatment so far has been all right, but as there is 
always diseased tissue at the bottom of the fistula or pipe, it has to bo 
removed, and may be cut down on to without risk, as the vessels in the 
neighborhood are not large, and may be twisted with the arttjry 
forceps if accidentally cut. The diseased tissue, either bone or carti¬ 
lage, will probably be blackish, and must be scraped out. The after 
treatment is to irrigate freely with cold water either by means of a hose 
for an hour or so a day, or, if this is not practicable, hang up a kerosine 
tin with a bit of plough line through the bottom long enough to reach 
the withers, and fray it out over the wound. If it commences to lujul 
satisfactorily in about a fortnight, continue the treatment, but diisi: 
afterwards with boracie acid or dress with spirit of iodine. In open¬ 
ing out the fistula do not be afraid to use the knife freely. 

Kooringa, who also asks for treatment for fistulous wither, 
is referred to the above. 

Kalyan Siding, states that a mare was staked under the 
shoulder. There was apparently nothing left in the wound, but body 
became much swollen with what felt like air. 

Reply—The movement of the leg after the stake pumped the air into 
the cellular tissue under the skin, and it certainly looks alarming, but 
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will gradually be absorbed, and is not serious. If it is certain tbat 
nothing is left in the wound it may be treated as an ordinary puncture 
and dressed twice a day with spirit of iodine, and will probably soon be 
well; but if it happens that anything is still in, there will be a chronic 
discharge until it is removed. 

Loehiel, reports a horse with'a swelling of the gland on 
the offside of the neck. 

Reply—The swelling is an enlarged thyroid gland, and it would be 
well to let the mare have a pint of lime water every day in feed, or to 
give her a handful of bone meal once a day. Reduction might follow 
a daily rubbing in of a little blue mercurial ointment; this treatment 
should be carried on for about three weeks, when a further report 
would be esteemed. The mare may be worked as usual during treat¬ 
ment. 

^^S.McC,, ” Colton, reports that a stallion has a swelling on the 
shoulders and neck, due probably to a kick. 

Reply—By the time the reply is received there is every possibility 
that the swelling will be decreasing or softening and running under 
the breast; it is probable that the kick injured the large jugular vein. 
Hot fomentations were the best treatment and probably no other will be 
required. If, however, the swelling persists, bathe twice a day with a 
lotion of Hamamelis extract 1 part, methylated spirits 5 parts. 

asks for treatment for a blown horse. 

Reply—The most satisfactory drug for a blown horse is ammonia, 
which may be given as a teaspoonful of ordinary cloudy ammonia in 
a little cold water or as a teaspoonful of carbonate, either as a ball or 
mixed with molasses and smeared on the teeth. The animal should 
also have the hind bowel cleared by hand (back-raked), and enemas 
of warm, soapy water; the flanks should be well rubbed. A stimulant, 
siieli as half a pint of gin, with 20 to 30 drops of essence of peppermint 
aTid half a pint of warm water. For fuller detail see Agriciiliural 
Joicrnalf April, 1915, ^bDigestive Diseases of the Horse.’’’ 

Booleroo Centre, reports that a mare was kicked on the 
inside of the hock, and is now very lame, and has a constantly running 
sore. 

Reply^—Most probably Synovitis and inflammation of the joint exists, 
and it will he very difficult for an amateur to treat. If the mare is 
valuable it would be well to put her in the hands of a qualified veteri¬ 
nary surgeon for treatment. In the meantime dress twice daily with 
spirit of iodine. 

‘'M. Bros.,” Lameroo, report that a mare has pain and swelling of 
belly before foaling. 
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I^eply—There appears to be displacement or twist, and probably 
before this reply is received the mare will have settled the question 
during her struggles. If, however, she does foal, 10 drops of tincture 
pulsatilla morning and evening for a few days will do her good, 
''D.H.L.,'' Auburn, reports horses lame in front, with coronets swol¬ 
len and hot. 

Keply—The condition is villitis, arising very probably from the 
feed; it is nearly akin to laminitis or founder. It would be w^ell to 
put the animals on poorer feed, and rub lemon juice into the coronets 
once a day. This treatment is generally satisfactory. 

Salt Creek, asks for treatment for a horse with hoofs that 
are splitting. 

I^eply—The followung is a useful dressing for such a condition, and 
should be brushed into the hoof daily:—Stockholm tar and mutton fat 
in equal quantities warmed, with sufficient castor oil to bring the mass 
to a pasty consistency. 

Bendleby, reports a lump on the side of the face of a colt. 
The lump is hard, and apparently containing bone. 

Reply—The enlargement is probably a bone disease called osteo 
malacia, connected with malnutrition during growth, and it is not prob¬ 
able that recovery wall take place. Treatment—Rub in daily a little 
blue mercurial ointment, and give twice a day on the tongue a table¬ 
spoonful of syrup of phosphate of iron. The treatment should be 
continued for a month, but if no improvement is then apparent, it 
would be useless to go on with it. 

“S.E.,” Georgetown, has a yearling foal wdiich is troubled with 
worms; stiff, drowsy. 

Reply—The wmrms were the ordinary round worm, Asc^aris megalo 
oephala, which are often so numerous in the small bowels of yearlings 
that actual poisoning occurs from the waste of the worms. Half a 
teacup of castor oil with half a pint of warm milk given as a drench, 
say once a week for a while, will do good. The writer is not a 
liever in dosing horses that are apparently well, but in tlui case of 
worm-infested animals a tablespoonful (adult dose) of tlui following 
mixture once a day in the food is often followed by good results:— 
Equal parts of sulphur, sulphate of iron, saltpetre, sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, black antimony, and salt, with twice the weight of the lot of lin¬ 
seed meal, Fowler’s solution of arsenic is more suited to bloodworms 
than to these, but as both are probably present, it may be given as well 
if desired. 

Inquiries relating to worms in horses and disorders arising there¬ 
from. were also received from ‘'A.B.G./’ Wirrabara; Port 
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Broxiglitoiij Wilson; Naracoorte Agricultural Bureau; ‘‘P. 

Bros.,” Stirling Nortli; ''M. Bros.,” Sandy Creek; Water- 

vale; '^F.W.,” Angaston; ‘"H.L.W.,” Port Augusta; ‘"J.G.,” Bool- 
ciinda East. 

^M.McN.,” Moockra, has (a) an eight-year-old gelding which keeps 
on stamping its 1‘eet, and at times kicks violently; its eyes are liverish; 
{b) an 11-year-old gelding which goes lame periodically, in hind fet¬ 
lock apparently. 

Reply—(a) The stamping is most likely due to parasites. Rub the 
legs each evening with benzine 1 part, olive oil 5 parts. Give twice a 
day in food for a week a fiat tablespoon of sulphur. Berg oil being 
an antiseptic is useful in coughs and colic, and so forth, but has no 
special advantages over Stockholm tar. (b) From the description it is 
likely that there is kidney trouble. Should the lameness recur, try 
10 drops of tincture of camphor on the tongue morning and evening 
for a week. 

J.H.T.,” Laura, seeks treatment for a lump in the teat of a cow. 

Reply—The best thing would be to cut out the growth with a 
special instrument called a bistouree cache; but, failing this, continue 
to pass the syphon. After operation a little solution of boracie acid 
should be injected up the teat; a teaspoonful to a pint of warm water. 

‘‘D.B. McL.,” Robe, has a draught stallion which has lost condi¬ 
tion ; with soft, pasty swellings. He drenched the animal with half a 
pint of linseed oil. 

Reply—If a strong horse, the linseed oil may not hurt him, but it is 
not good treatment in this condition, which is a form of influenza, 
possibly contracted from a mare that did not show any definite symp¬ 
tom. A teaspoonful of saltpetre twice a day for a few days in light 
fetnl such as bran will do good; the swellings will soften and disappear. 
The horse should not he put to service till some days after the symp¬ 
toms have subsided. 

“R.P.M.,” Taplan, reports the death of a mare. The lips were dis¬ 
colored, she had great difficulty in breathing. Death was speedy but 
painful. 

Reply—Probably Purpura haemorrhagica, a severe form of blood 
poisoning; but the symptoms also point to poisoning by a weed such as 
euphorbium, which is the more probable; this would produce the lesions 
on the lips and tongue. 

Redhill, reports a horse’s penis swollen from injury by a 
rope Ihree months previously. 

Reply—‘Apply daily tincture arnica loz. to olive oil 1 pint, but after 
such lapse of time the injury may be permanent. 
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I^eply—There appears to be displacement or twist, and probably 
before this reply is received the mare will have settled the question 
during her struggles. If, however, she does foal, 10 drops of tincture 
piilsatilla morning and evening for a few days will do her good. 

Auburn, reports horses lame in front, with coronets swol¬ 
len and hot. 

—The condition is villitis, arising very probably from the 
feed; it is nearly akin to laminitis or founder. It would be well to 
put the animals on poorer feed, and rub lemon juice into the coronets 
once a day. This treatment is generally satisfactory. 

^'J.B.,^’ Salt Creek, asks for treatment for a horse with hoofs that 
are splitting. 

I^eply—The following is a useful dressing for such a condition, and 
should be brushed into the hoof daily:—Stockholm tar and mutton fat 
in equal quantities warmed, wdth sufficient castor oil to briug the mass 
to a pasty consistency. 

Bendleby, reports a lump on the side of the face of a colt. 
The lump is hard, and apparently containing bone. 

Reply—The enlargement is probably a bone disease called osleo 
malacia, connected with malnutrition during growth, and it is not prob¬ 
able that recovery will take place. Treatment—Rub in daily a little 
blue mercurial ointment, and give twice a day on the tongue a table- 
spoonful of syrup of phosphate of iron. The treatment should be 
continued for a month, but if no improvement is then apparent, it 
would be useless to go on with it. 

Georgetown, has a yearling foal which is troubled with 
worms; stiff, drowsy. 

Reply—The worms were the ordinary round worm, A.s‘(!aris‘ ‘nmjalo 
cepliala, which are often so numerous in the small bowels of yearlings 
that actual poisoning occurs from the waste of the worms. Half a. 
teacup of castor oil with half a pint of warm milk given as a drench, 
say once a week for a while, will do good. The writ(u* is not a be¬ 
liever in dosing horses that are apparently well, but in ihe easc^ of 
worm-infested animals a tablespoonfnl (adult dose) of the following 
mixture once a day in the food is often followed by good results:— 
Equal parts of sulphur, sulphate of iron, saltpetre, sulphate of mag¬ 
nesia, black antimony, and salt, with twice the weight of the lot of lin¬ 
seed meal. Fowler’s solution of arsenic is more suited to bloodwoimis 
than to these, but as both are probably present, it may be given as well 
if desired. 

Inquiries relating to worms in horses and disorders arising there¬ 
from. were also received from ‘'A.B.O.,^’ Wirrabara; “DJI,” Port 
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Hroughtoii; “J.V.K.,” Wilson; Naracoorte Agricultural Bureau; “P. 
Bros.,” Stirling North; “M. Bros.,” Sandy Creek; “J.E.IL,” Water- 
vale; “P.W.,” Angaston; “H.L.W.,” Port Augusta; “J.Gr.,” Bool- 

cuu<.la .East. 

'M.McN./’ Moockra, has (a) an (hght-year-oid gelding which keeps 
Oil siainpi.iig its feet, and at times kicks violently; its eyes are liverish; 
(d) an ll~year-old gelding which goes lame periodically, in hind fet¬ 
lock apparently. 

Reply— (a) The stamping is most likely due to parasites. Rub the 
legs each evening with benzine 1 j'lart, olive oil 5 parts. Give twice a 
day in food for a week a flat tablespoon of sulphur. Berg oil being 
an antiseptic is useful in coughs and colic, and so forth, but has no 
special advantages over Stockholm tar. (b) Prom the description it is 
likely that there is kidney trouble. Should the lameness recur, try 
10 drops of tincture of camphor on the tongue morning and evening 
for a week. 

Laura, seeks treatment for a lump in the teat of a cow. 

Reply—The best thing would be to cut out the growth with a 
special instrument called a bistouree cache; but, failing this, continue 
to pass the syphon. After operation a little solution of boracic acid 
should be injected up the teat; a teaspoonful to a pint of warm water. 

^‘D.E. McL.,” Rohe, has a draught stallion which has lost condi¬ 
tion ; with soft, pasty swellings. He drenched the animal with half a 
pint of linseed oil. 

Reply—If a strong horse, the linseed oil may not hurt him, but it is 
not good treatment in this condition, which is a form of influenza, 
possibly contracted from a mare that did not show any definite symp¬ 
tom. A teaspoonful of saltpetre twice a day for a few days in light 
fcMHl siicli as bran will do good; the swellings will soften and disappear. 
The horse should not be put to service till some days after the symp¬ 
toms iiave subsided. 

R.P.M.,"' Taplan, reports the death of a mare. The lips were dis- 
coioiHMl, sh(5 liad great difficulty in breathing. Death was speedy but 
painful. 

R(^ply—l^robably Purpura haeinorrhagiea, a severe form of blood 
poisoning; but the symptoms also point to poisoning by a weed such as 
euphorbium, which is the more probable; this would produce the lesions 
on the lips and tongue. 

Redhill, reports a horse's penis swollen from injury by a 
rope tliree months previously.' 

Reply—Apply daily tincture arnica loz. to olive o.il 1 pint, but after,, 
such lapse oE time the injury may be permanent. 
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'Al.B. & A./' Carpa, state that the right jawbone of a four-year-old 
gelding is enlarged and hard, with smaller soft swellings nearer the 
throat; they desire to know the cause and treatment. 

—Probably the result of abscesses arising from grass seeds. 
It would be well to open the softer ones and rub into them and the 
hard one blue mercurial ointment daily. The effect will be better if 
the swellings are fomented with hot water tirst; as much ointment as 
will be absorbed should be rubbed in. If the bone is really involved 
that swelling will remain. 

J.P.,” Green’s Plains West, had a cow which calved on September 
1.2th; went on all right for a time, then became very stiff. 

Reply—Possibly tetanus, which sometimes follows calving; let her 
have 4ozs. of Epsom salts a day in bran for a few days. 

J.J.G.,’^ Spalding, asks treatment for a gelding staked inside hock. 

Reply—Dress twice daily with spirit of iodine, and after the wound 
has healed, with Stockholm tar. 

“E.R.K.,’’ Maitland, has a draught colt troubled with puffy hocks: 
he desires to know what would reduce the condition within three weeks. 
He also reports occurrence of fat in bag with newborn foal. 

Reply—^Nothing much can be done in three weeks, but a quarter of 
an hour hand rubbing daily will help; a little olive oil and arnica, 
20—1, may be used as well. The material referred to was liippo- 
manes, a glandular structure concerned in development; it was not 
normal in appearance. 

Pinnaroo, had a four-year-old-mare which suffered in¬ 
version of the womb, but recovered. He asks whether to put tlie mare 
to the horse this season. 

Reply—As the mare is only four, it would probably be ])etter to let 
her miss this year after the accident, but if it is particularly desired to 
"--^breed from her she may be tried the second heat after all symptoms of 
ipflammation have subsided, 

Cleve, asks the better age at which to castrate colts~one 
year, or two years. 

Reply—Probably one year is a better age than two, as at the latti^r 
any check to the growth leaves a low wither ; but from a practical stajul- 
point any age will do, and the younger the colt is the less he feels the 
loss. The longer he is left the more staggy his growth. 

''G.A.H.,’' Buccleugh, states that a pony gelding, aged, was noticed 
in paddock very distressed; the heart beats moving the whole body; 
mucous membranes, bluish grey; died. - P.M.—Organs apparently all 
right, except big blood clot at base of neck and yellowish jelly on bowels 
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Reply— The yellow material round the bowels was the work of micro¬ 
scopic worms, and the blood clot wms probably also due to them, as a 
thi'ombuB had formed which produced the heart symptoms. Treat- 
ineiit would have been useless, and a similar case is not likely to occur 
again. If it did, 10 drops of tincture digitalis every half-hour for 
ihree hours might relieve. 

‘ Al.R.AI., ” Moorlands, has a gelding 13 years, with a hard swelling 
on the sheath; otherwise in good health. He desires to know the 
cause and cure. 

Reply—If the horse is a grey it is a form of tumor ; if of other color 
it may be an enlarged gland, in which ease 'try rubbing it daily with a 
little blue mercurial ointment. 

‘‘CJI.C.,'’ Wirrabara, reports that a mare, after being shod, had an 
attack of staggers, from which she gradually recovered. He asks 
whether another attack is likely. 

Reply—It does not necessarily follow that the mart will have a re¬ 
petition of the attack, which probably followed some accident such as 
striking the head when rearing in the forge, the history of which is 
not added. Llind staggers is a name given to congestion of the brain 
or its coverings, and is freciueritly connected with digestive derange¬ 
ments. A good dose of purgative medicine is the usual treatment. 

’’ Kadina, reports that a sow is stiff in the hind quarters; 
has difficulty in rising. 

Reply^—The trouble is probably worms, and as she is in pig it is not 
advisable to give the usual treatment of 2ozs. crushed castor oil beans. 
Instead, give her in a little milk or meal twice a day 10 drops tincture 
nux vomica, and continue for a month if necessary. Also give cinders 
regularly in one feed a day. Rubbing the back with a hard brush will 
also heli>. 

“D.A.D.,” IJcolta, has pigs which do not thrive, and suffer from 
i,tcli. 

Reply—Probably lice and mange; if the former, they look like ticks, 
a,n(i can be found about the ears and eyes. The treatment is the same 
for both conditions. Give a heaped teaspoonful of sulphur in milk 
to each pig once a day for a week. Also feed cinders in one daily meal 
Spray or scrub with some non-poisonous sheep dip, and oil all over 
a-fterwards; repeat this treatment in three days, and again in a fort¬ 
night. Water that potatoes have been boiled in is also good as a wash. 
Disinfect the houses with boiling wmter and limewash with 2ozs. ear- 
, l)olic acid to the gallon. 

^ ^ i"'. R., ^ ’ Forest Range, has a cow which has not cleaned after calving. 

Reply—Full directions for treatment have frequently been given in 
the Journal of Agriculture (see lecture by the writer on diseases of 
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cattle). If the cow has not cleaned by the time the reply is received 
take a split stick and fix the cleaning in it, twist it roiiiul up to the 
bearing, and, well greasing the hand and arm, follow the cleaning till 
the buttons or cotyledons are feltj squeeze these between two fingers, 
and keep a steady but not too strong strain on the stick, winding till 
all cleaning is removed. Syringe out with a kerosine can of hot waiei*, 
in which as much Condy’s crystals as will lie on a sixpence have been 
dissolved if the cleaning smells badly. If the cow strains, tie a rope 
tight round her belly till the straining ceases. Three-quarters of a 
pound Epsom salts and Joz. ginger in a quart of gruel as a drench will 
probably do good. 

Penola, has a cow giving clotted milk; lie asks cause and 
treatment, and also the best substitute for milk for feeding calves. 

Reply—The result of inflammation of the udder, and the milk should 
not be used. Foment the udder well with hot soapsuds after milking 
twice a day, and inject half a teacup of lotion made of a pinch of 
boracic acid to a cupful of warm ivater into each teat every few days 
for a few’” times. Any good proprietary calf meal is a substitute for 
milk; Bibby^s has a great reputation both in England and New Zealand. 
If calf meal is unobtainable, mixtures such as that suggested in these 
replies will do, or skim milk with a little boiled linseed and peameal, 
say, 2ozs. of each per calf. 

Ungarra, reports the death of four eow’s, from nine days 
to six weeks after calving. They became stiff, developed a cough, 
and great pain; was followed by death. 

■Reply—Pollowdng so soon after calving one is iueliiied to suspect 
tetanus. Should others be taken ill it would be advisable to com¬ 
municate direct withoxit delay with the Chief Inspector of Stock, Ade¬ 
laide, who would send an officer to investigate and advise. 

‘'H. has a filly with hip knocked down through accident. 

Reply—It is more than probable that there is a fracture of a bone,, 
and interference would do more harm than good. It is quite possible 
that Nature will restore the damage if given sufficient time. If the 
filly is over two, she might carry a foal while mending. 

'^A. H.,’^ Kulde, had a filly drop dead. Post mortemj white spots 
on lungs. 

Reply—The filly had suffered from inward strangles, which left the 
abscesses in the lungs. 
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P./^ Hawker, asks for treatment for a cow^ whicti retained 
afterbirth. 

Kopiy—It is not well to hang a weight on, because putrefaction 
occurs. On several occasions full details have been given of treat- 
uieut. In the present case it would he well to syringe out the womb 
with a bucketful of warm water, in which as much Condy’s crystals as 
will lie on a sixpence have been dissolved. Also put on her tongue 
twice daily 10 drops of tinct. pulsatilla for a week. 

B.,’’ Millicent, has a dimught colt, two years, suffering from 
paraphymosis. 

Reply—Bathe the organ with cold water, smear with camphor oint¬ 
ment and sling to belly. Give a dessertspoon of Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic once a day for a fortnight. 

'hE. P.,” Burra, has a colt which bled excessively after castration, 
and lost its sight. 

Reply—The standing in water is a good thing, and the sight 'will 
probably be restored if the colt is given a tablespoonful of syrup of 
])hosp!iate of iron on the tongue twice a day for a week or ten days. 

‘’^W. M, H.,” Tuuihy Bay, reports a horse mth fistulous wither. 

Reply—An operation is necessary to remove dead tissue; until this 
is done nothing will help; afterwards irrigate for an hour daily with 
cold w’-ater, and healing will probably take place in three or four weeks. 

^‘‘G. D. 0.,” Balaklava, reports horses troubled with cough. 

Reply—The cough is probably connected with a specific fever, such 
as strangles or influenza. Continue the bran and boiled linseed, and 
give daily from a dessertspoon to a tablespoon, according to age, of 
llie following powder:—A quarter of a pound each sulphur, saltpetre, 
sulphate of iron, aconite leaves, liquorice, and gentian, mixed with a 
pound each of sugar and linseed meal. Rubbing embrocation into the 
throat will also be of use. In the case of horses up to five years cough 
often arises from cutting teeth. 

A member of the MonaiTo Agricultural Bureau has a cow difficult 
to milk, which he desires to dry off. 

Reply—All that is necessary to dry her off is to let her alone, just 
easing the udder every few days if uncomfortable. Some people rub 
in extract of belladonna occasionally. 

J. R.,” Glencoe, has a mare which is troubled with bleeding from 
bearing. 
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Reply—The mare may probably be served safely; the diseliarge is 
probably only local Try 10 drops tr. arnica on tongue luorniiig and 
evening for a fortnight. 

G./’ Clare, reports a filly as being stiff, with joints enlarged. 

Reply—Apparently rickets, and p]*obably it will not pay to treat 
the animal. But, if desired, give a tablespoonfiil of syrup of phos¬ 
phate of iron on the tongue twice a day, and a good handful of bone 
dust once a day in the feed; treat for a month. 

^"'T. B.,’’ Barilla Well, reports the loss of cattle, which became stiff, 
restless, loss of cud. Post mortem revealed congestion of liver and, 
enlarged gall bladder. 

Reply—Dry bible, or berri berri, or diet deficiency disease, are 
names given to the condition described, which arises, not from actiuu 
shortage of food, but of want of certan elements called vitarnines. As 
preventive change food as often as possible; give a lick of tlu^ee parts 
bonemeal and one part saltpetre. Treatment—A pint of yeast once a 
day till cud is restored, and two tablespoons of syrup of phosphate of 
iron twdce or three times a day, either on the tongue or in gruel as a 
drench. 


BACON CURING. 

"‘A. P.,’’ Naraeoorte, asks for a method of curing a 3001b. pig for 
bacon. 

The Dairy Expert says, in reply—This size pig is rather large to 
make a good-quality bacon, as there is not a nice even distribution of 
fat and lean. The old idea of stating a given (iuaiitity of each of the 
ingredients necessary to cure lOOibs. of flesh is rather a crqde manner. 
The amount of salt, &e., absorbed or incorporated into the pork is 
governed by the temperature, size of pig, and degree of saltiness re- 
(luired. Often when given amounts are stated, the curer, being un¬ 
familiar with the process, hesitates to exceed the (luaritity, with thti 
result that portions of the flesh become decomposed. The first three 
or four days is the most critical time in curing. It is an advantage 
to pump brine into the thicker portions of the flesh; however, if the 
following instructions are followed the result will probably be satis¬ 
factory, Cut the flesh into convenient-sized pieces, and rub well into 
the flesh side some of the following mixture:—lOlbs. salt, 21bs, brown 
sugar, 2ozs, saltpetre. Also rub the outside with a piece of board until 
the rind becomes sticky, which indicates that the pores will allow salt 
to penetrate; rub thoroughly and for a good while during the first 
three or four days. After rubbing all the pieces, stack them, sprink- 
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ling some of tlie mixture between each layer. For the first four days 
place them with the flesh downwards. Collect the brine that draws 
away, but do not use this brine until after four days have elapsed,, 
when it may be cured over the flesh; continue rubbing daily until 
the ninth day, and then lightly every second day, until the end of 
four weeks, when the pork should be cured. To ascertain it the salt 
has penetrated all the thick parts, run a skewer into various points. 
If the odor of this is similar to that of fresh meat, allow the meat to re¬ 
main stacked until it loses this odor. When stacking place the portions 
formerly on top at the bottom, and vice versa. Now ruh ofl: the salt with 
a dandy brush, using lukewarm water, to which is added loz. of car¬ 
bonate of soda to a gallon of water; hang, scrape, and trim flesh, and 
when dry it is ready to smoke. Keep a smoke never higher than 
80 degrees temperature continuously playing on the flesh. Do not. 
damp the material used for smoking, as this causes moulds. Flesh 
not properly diy when smoked, or insufficiently cured pork will also 
cause mould. It is an advantage with large pigs like this to cut out 
the hip and shoulder joints. If slightly discolored bacon is not ob¬ 
jected to, use 2ozs. ground allspice in conjunction with salt, &c.,. thua 
imparting a nice flavor. 

AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

Replies supplied by Mr. W. J. Spapford, Superintendent of 
Experiments. 

The Bowhill Branch of the Agricultural Bureau forwarded some 
wheat plants affected by disease, and requested information in respect 
thereto. 

Reply—The wlieat plants sent by you were submitted to Professor 
Osborn for an opinion on the trouble affecting them, and he found 
three fungi that work to the detriment of the wdieat—(1) Sepiorm 
iritici, causing patches on the leaves; but this is not of much im¬ 
portance, as the damage done is small. (2) OpMoholus graniinis, or 
‘Hake-air’ fungus, (3) XJrocysiis occulta^ the ‘ffiag smut,’' or what is 
sometimes incorrectly known as ‘‘black rust." As the spores of tlie 
latter two diseases do not as a rule collect on the grain harvested, no 
treatment of the seed to be sown will be at all effective in the pre¬ 
vention or even reduction of the trouble; indeed, no remedial measures: 
for the stamping out of either of these diseases can be taken once they 
have appeared; so it becomes a matter of prevention. If possible, the 
straw left in affected fields should be burnt, as the spores of the 
“flag smut" and Mycelium and spores of the “take-all" can live in 
a dry condition in the soil, and are liable to be scattered about in the 
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dust. Oats are rarely liable, and then only but little, to the attacks 
of 'Aake-all,so this crop, by taking the place of wheat on affected 
land, will help to starve out this disease. Also as bad meehanieal eon- 
ditioii of the soil favors ''take-all, ’' great care will be necessary in the 
preparation of the seed bed for wheat in affected soil. An ideal seed 
bed for wheat is obtained by ploughing up the soil and then working 
it down, so that the immediate surface is fine and loose, and all below 
it well compacted together. The main fault with the seed bed so 
often seen in this State, and the one that encourages the activities of 
the 'Aake-alP' fungus, is that it is too loose below the surface; tiie 
roots of the wheat plant come to the comparatively large air spaces 
in the soil, and the plant gets a check just when the fungus is most 
active. If rains suffieieiitly heavy to compact the under surface of 
the soil before seeding operations do not fall, rollers should be used to 
do the work. But in any case, once land is affected, the thing witliin 
the reach of all is the growing of oats on that land for a couple of 
years before it again comes under a wheat crop. 


Sudan Grass. 

The Spalding Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks for informa¬ 
tion relating to Sudan grass. 

Reply—Sudan grass is purely a warm weather plant, and as such 
should not be sown until the soil has warmed up; if this precaution 
is not followed, a poor germination will be the result. As your soils 
have passed the ^^eold’^ stage, now is the time to plant Siulan grass, 
and the sowing could be continued, say, till the end of Octoljor. In 
your district this crop is most likely to be sueecssfiil if sown in row^s, 
and cultivated with a horse hoe between the rows during its growtli. 
The simplest way of sowing such seed in rows on the ordinary Aus¬ 
tralian farm is with the seed drill, only allowing the seed to be dis¬ 
tributed from every third or fourth hoe. To do this remove the 
manure star over the dices, from which it is not intended to run seed, 
and drop big-headed rivets or shoiff bolts in their places; mix the seed 
with a fertiliser, preferably bonedust, and drill in the ordinary way. 
Sown in rows in this manner you will need from 31bs. to 61bs. 
of seed to the acre; if you prefer broadcasting lOlbs. to 141bs. of seed 
will be necessary. The seed bed for this class of crop should be a 
firm one, and nice and fine on the immediate surface; this is obtained 
by ploughing and then working down with roller and harrows. Be 
careful that the seed is not put in too deeply—from lin. to l|in. is 
quite deep enough. As this crop is a strong grower, the better the 
soil the bigger the crop. 
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E. R./’ West Wagin, asks whether ^^stmkwort’’ will dele¬ 
te liously affect land for cereal growing. 

Reply—^''StiiikworU’ has no injurious effect on land for cereal 
growing; it veiy likely has a beneficial effect, because of its deep- 
I'ootiiig habit. It is, of course, a rather bad weed on a farm, as it is 
not eaten readily by stock, and is hard to kill with ordinary methods 
when once allowed to become any size. For all this, ordinary 
care it does not give much trouble after ploughing has been completed 
if the recognised rules for working bare fallow are followed. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC. 

During the month of September, 1915, Z,152bush. of fresh fruits, 
14,914bush. of bananas, 17,636 bags of potatoes, 1,414 bags of onions, 
20 packages vegetables, and 151 packages of plants, trees, and bulbs 
were examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under 
the Vine, Fruit, and A^egetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910;, 
146bush. of bananas (over ripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal 
Commerce Act 850 cases of fresh fruits, 160 packages of dried fruits,, 
and 1 package of plants were exported to oversea markets during the- 
same period. These were distribiited as follows:—For London, 60’ 
packages dried fruits and 1 package of plants; for New Zealand, 850' 
cases citrus fruit and 100 cases dried fruit. Under the Federal 
Quarantine Act, 1,806 packages of seeds, plants, and bulbs, etc., were 
examined and admitted from oversea markets. Of these, 1 packet of 
Japanese clover was ordered to be destroyed or returned, on account 
of the presence of weed seeds. 
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THE EQUIVALENCE OF LIVESTOCK FOODSTUFFS 
AND FEEDING RATIONS. 


By Arthur J. Pjerkins, Director of Agriculture. 


f Continued from page 157.^ 


The Practical Significance op "‘'Starch Equivalents.-” 

I have shown that what is termed the ^' starch equivalent ’' of any 
foodstuft' is the number of pounds of pure starch to whiclq for feeding 
purposes, lOOibs. of this foodstiitf is equivalent. Thus it has already 
been shown in detail that lOOibs. of wheaten hay corresponds to 
30.91bs. of starch; lOOlbs, of bran to 45.31bs. of starch; and lOOlbs. 
of eocoanut oil cake to 84.21bs. of starch. These figures represent 
the starch equivalents of these several foodstuffs, and from tables that 
have already been given the starch equivalents of other foodstuffs in 
current local use can easily be determined. Hence, it follows that 
we have here a definite basis on which all foodstuffs, however diverse 
their nature, may for feeding purposes be compared one with another. 

In everyday practice there are tw'o ways in which a knowledge of 
foodstuff equivalence may be put to px*actical advantage: [1) To de¬ 
termine which of. two or more interchangeable foodstuffs is the 
cheapest at current market rates, and (2) to build up from more or 
less unfamiliar foodstuffs suitable feeding rations. 

The Current Market Prices op Foodstuffs and Their 
Feeding Value Prices. 

~We are all probably aware that the current market price of a food¬ 
stuff is not necessarily a correct measure of its relative feeding value, 
'Doubtless, on a market stocked up to normal requirements, the better- 
Icnown foodstuffs tend to find the level of their true feeding value; 
in ordinary circumstances, however, much depends on the abundance 
or shortage of supplies; and much, too, on fashion, and use and wont. 
Eightly or wrongly, here in South Australia we have made wheaten 
hay chaff the great staple foodstuff for all our livestock, with the 
natural exception of pigs; and whilst in normal seasons the practice 
may be more or less economically defensible, it is unquestionable but 
that in 1914-15 fashion had an unwarantable grip of us, when we fed 
chaff at £12 a ton, to the exclusion of apparently more costly but rela¬ 
tively cheaper foodstuffs. The position may be illustrated by the 
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statement that with wheaten hay chaff at £12 a ton, the “feeding 
value” price at the same rate should have been 3s. 2d. a bushel for 
brail, 8s. 3d. a bushel for oats, and 10s. 5d. a bushel for feed barley— 
prices which we all know were never even approached, even in the 
barest stages of the market. 

For purposes of general comparison, and in order to enable users 
to contrast the current market prices of foodstuffs with their “feeding 
value” prices, I have summarised in Table XIV. the “feeding value”" 
prices of foodstuffs relatively to both wheaten hay chaff' and to wheat 
at usual current local rates. I have chosen wheaten hay chaff and 
wheat respectivly as standards, because, in ordinary circumstances, 
these two commodities practically settle the local prices of livestock 
foodstuffs, and generally independently one of the other. 


Table XIV .—Showing Cornfarative Food Value Prices of imrions Foodstuffs relatively 
to Wheaten Hay Chaff and to Wheat at usual Current Rates. 

VaUies Corresponding to Values Corresponding to 
Wheaten Hay Chaff at Wheat at 

Foodstuffs. , --»- '' -~i 

Unit. £2 £3 £4 £5 316 4 j- 4/6 5/- 


Roots— 

Carrots . Ton 11/3 16/U 22/7 28/2 IBjG 17/9 20/- 22/2 

Mangolds . “ 8/2 12/3 16/4 20/5 11/3 12/10 14/5 16/1 

Potatoes . “ 24/7 30/11 49/2 61/6 33/11 38/9 43/7 48/5 

Swedes . “ 9/9 14/7 19/5 24/3 13/6 15/4 17/3 19/2 

Turnips. “ 5/11 8/11 11/11 14/11 8/3 9/5 10/7 11/9 

Green Forage, &o.— 

Oats (early growth) . Ton 11/- 16/6 22/- 27/6 15/2 17/4 19/6 21/8 

Oats (in bloom). “ 12/11 19/5 25/11 32/4 17/10 20/5 22/11 25/6 

Barley (early growth). “ 12/5 18/8 24/10 31/1 17/2 19/7 22/- 24/6 

Barley (in head) . “ 20/8 31/1 41/5 51/9 28/7 32/8 36/9 40/16 

Rye... “ 14/8 22/- 29/3 36/7 20/2 23/1 26/- 28/10 

Maize . “ 11/9 17/8 23/7 29/5 16/3 18/7 20/11 23/2 

Sorghum. “ 10/6 16/9 21/- 26/3 14/5 16/6 18/7 20/8 

Italian Rye Grass . “ 14/9 22/2 29/6 36/11 20/4 23/3 26/2 29/1 

Perennial Rye Grass. “ 13/9 20/7 27/5 34/4 18/11 21/7 24/4 27/- 

Red Clover. “ 13/2 19/10 26/5 33/-. 18/2 20/10 23/5 26/- 

Crim.<ion Clover . “ 11/8 17/6 23/4 29/2 16/1 18/4 20/8 22/U 

Lucerne (before bloom) . “ 11/9 17/8 23/7 29/5 ‘ 16/3 18/7 20/11 23/2 

Lucerne (full bloom). “ 10/10 16/4 21/9 27/2 15/- 17/1 19/3 21/5 

Pease (in bloom) . “ 8/7 12/10 17/1 21/4 11/9 13/6 15/2 16/10 

Beans (in bloom). “ 9/2 13/1.0 18/5 23/- 12/8 14/6 16/3 18/1 

Sainfoin . “ 12/3 18/5 24/7 30/8 17/- 19/5 21/10 24/3 

Vetches. “ 9/6 14/2 18/U 23/7 13/- 14;11 16/9 18/7 

Field Cabbage. “ 12/2 18/3 24/4 30/5 16/9 1 9/2 21/7 24/~ 

Mustard ..i. “ 9/4 14/- 18/8 23/4 12/10 14/8 16/6 18/4 

Rape.'. “ 9/1 13/7 18/2 22/8 12/6 14/3 16/1 17/10 

Hays— 

Wheaten hay (fuH bloom) .... Tod 40/8 61/- 81/3 1.01/7 56/1 64/1 72/1 80/1 

Wheaten hay (standard) . “ 40/- 60/- 80/- 100/- 55/2 63j- 70/11 78/10 

Wheaten hay (overripe). “ 38/4 57/6 76/8 , 95/10 52/10 60/5 67/11 75/6 

Oaten hay (in bloom). “ 45/7 68/4 91/2 113/11 62/10 71/10 80/9 89/9 

Italian Rye Grass hay... “ 46/1 69/2 92/2 115/3 63/7 72/8 81/9 90/10 

Red Clover hay ... “ 41/4 61/11 82/7 103/3 56/11 66/1 73/3 81/4 

Lucerne hay (before bloom) .. “ 34/4 51/5 68/7 85/9 47/4 .54/1 60/10 67/T 

Lucerne hay (in bloom). “ 29/- 43/6 68/- 72/6 40/- 46/8 51/6 57/1 

. Pease (in bioom) . “ .36/- 54/- 72/- 90/- 49/8 66/9 63/10 70/11 


B 
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Table ^lY.—Showing Coniparative Food Value Prices of mrious Foodstuffs relaivvely 
to WJieaten Hay Chaff and to Wheat at usual Current Mutes, —continued. 


Values Corresponding to Values Corresponding to 
Wheaton May Ohatl' at Wheat at 

Foodstuffs- r----- -V-—---— 



Unit 

£2 

£3 

£4 

E5 

3/0 

4/- 

4/0 

5/- 

Grains— . 

Wheat. 

, Bushel 

2/6 

3,10 

2/1 

5/1 

0/4 

3/0 

4/- 

4/6 

5/- 

Oats .. 

. “ 

1/5 

2/9 

3/5 

1/11 

2/2 

2/5 

2/8 

Barley (malting). 


2/- 

3/- 

4/- 

5/- 

2/9 

3/2 

3/7 

3/11 

Barley (Cape) .. 

cc 

1/9 

2/7 

3/G 

4/4 

2/5 ^ 

2/9 

• 3/1 

3/5 

Eve... 

CC 

2/6 

2/10 

3/9 

4/11 

<)/2 

3/5 

3/11 

4/5 

4/10 

Maize . 


4/3 

5/8 

7/1 

3/11 

4/5 

5/- 

5/7 

Pease.. 

cc 

2/5 

3/7 

4/9 

5/n 

3/3 

3/9 

4/3 

4/8 

Beans .... 


2/4 

3/6 

4/7 

5/9 

3/2 

38 

4/1 

4/7 

Carol) Beans. 

. cwt. 

4/8 

V- 

9/3 

n/7 

6/5 

7/4 

8/3 

9/2 

Milling By-products— 

Bran ... 

. Bushel 

-/6 

-/!) 

1/- 

1/4 


-/lO 

- 11 

1/- 

Pollard . 


-/.s 

1/- 

J/.} 

1/7 

-in 

]/- 

1/2 

1/3 

Straws and Haulms— 

Barley Straw. 

. Ton 

24/7 

3(i/ll 

49/2 

01 /o 

33/n 

38/9 

43/7 

48/5 

Oat Straw . 

(C 

22/- 

33/- 

44/- 

55/- 

37/3 

30/4 

34/S 

39/- 

43/4 

Wheat Straw. 

cc 

14/11 

22/4 

29/9 

20/0 

23/6 

20/5 

29/4 

Eye Straw . 

kC 

13/9 

20/7 

27/5 

34/4 

18/11 

21/7 

24/1 

27/- 

Maize Haulraa.. 

!.( 

26/3 

30/5 

52/7 , 

65/8 

36/1 

41/3 

46/5 

5! /r> 

Pea Haulms.... 

c; 

21/- 

31/0 

42/- 

52/0 

28/11 

33/- 

37/2 

41/4 

Kef use and Oil Cakes— 

Sunlight Oil Cake. 

. cwt. 

5/4 

8/- 

10/8 

13/4 

7/4 

8/5 

9/5 

10/6 

Copra Cake .... 

“ 

5/5 

8/2 

10/U 

13/8 

7/0 

8/7 

9/8 

10/9 

Undecorticated Cbtton Cake . 

. “ 

2/6 

3/10 

5/1 

6/4 

3/0 

4/- 

4/0 

5/- 

Decorticated Cotton Cake . .. 

(( 

4/8 

V- 

0/1 

9/3 

11/8 

6/5 

7/4 

8/3 

0/2 

Linseed Cake . 

(C 

4/8 

7/- 

11/7 

6/5 

7/4 

8/3 

9/2 

P.alm Nut Cake . 

cc 

5/1 

7/8 

10/2 

12/9 

V- 

8/-. 

9/- 

10/- 

Olive Cake .. 

. 

3/8 

5/6 

7/4 

9/2 

5/- 

5/9 

6/6 

7/2 

Ill Table XIV. I have indicated 

separately 

the 

“feedihg 

value 

? J 


prices of various foodstuffs, first relatively to wiieaten liay eliaff at 


£2, £3, £4, and £5 a ton, and secondly, relatively to wheat at 3s. OcL, 
4s., 4s, 6d., and 5s. a bushel. These standards of comparison cover the 
usual local range of variation in the market prices of both wheaten hay 
chaff and of wdicat. A glance at the table will snffict* to sliow that 
the ordinary market rates for other types of foodstuffs do not always 
correspond to their relative “feeding value’’ prices; and it follows, 
therefore, that by consulting the table, livestock owners will ho in a 
position to determine whether foodstuffs, interchangeable witli either 
wheat or chaff, can be used with advantage or not. 

I have already stated that in good normal seasons ruling market 
rates for familiar foodstuffs tend to approxmate their “feeding value” 
prices; in abnormal years fashion; unfortunately, appears to control 
the situation, and favorite foodstuffs soar up to prices altogether out 
of proportion to those obtaining for unfamiliar or less well-known 
foodstuffs. A glance at Table XV. below, in which I have contrasted 
the average ruling market rates for a few^ typical feodstuffs with their 
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‘'feeding value’’ prices relatively to chaff and wheat, over 1909-10 on 
the one hand, and 1914-15 on the other, will serve to illustrate the 
position. , ^ , 

Table XV, —Showing for Seaso)is 190i)-10 (ind 1914-15 respectively, average 
ruling Market Rates of typical Foodstuffs contrasted with their “ Feeding 
Value ” Prices relatively to Wheaten Hay Chaff and to Wheat,. 

1009 - 10 . ' 1014 - 15 . 

“Feeding Values.” “Feeding Vah'.es.” 

/---> ,----« 

Rola- . Bela- 

Averago lively io Rela- Average lively lo E,ela- 
Uiiits. Market Whca*en lively to Market Wheaten lively to 
Price. Hay Wheat. Price. Hay Wheat. 
Cliatf. Ghaif. 

Foodstuffs. 


Wheat.Bushel 3/10 3/10 — ' 7/3 11/3 — 

Capo Bariev . “ 2/(i 3/7 2/7 «/- 7/10 4/11 

Oats.■.. “ I/ll 2/1 . 2/1 ,3/- (i/3 3/11 

Kyo . “ 3/0 3/!) 3/0 S/- 11/1 7/1 

Maize . “ 4/- 4/3 4/.) (i/- 12/9 8/1 

Poiiso.. “ 4/- 3/7 3/7 7/3. 10/8 (i/lO 

Whealen Hay (.haff.Ton (iO/- — (i0/.3 ISO/- — 114/3 

Po'.aloccs .. .'. “ no/- 30/11 37/2 135/- 110/8 70/3 

Mangolds . “ (iO/- 12/3 12/4 00/- 30/8 23/4 


We see, therefore, that in a good noniial year like 1909-10, in which 
supplies were abiuidaut, the market price of wheaten. hay chaff eorre-- 
'Sponded exactly, on a “feeding value” basis, to that of wheat This ^ 
iaet is rather remarkable, in tliat whilst the market price of wheat is 
controlled by \rorld factors, that of chaff is usually dominated by the 
3’eqiurements of the Eastern Stales, .ft woiild appear, therefore, that 
in years of plenty, i.c., years in which the Eastern States are able very 
lai'gely to meet their own recjiiirements in the matter ot chaff, the 
market price of “wheat practically makes that of chaff, and that on a 
si rictly ‘ ‘ feeding value ’ ’ basis. 

hhirtlier, in the same season, the average market prices of other 
grains, ( -ape barley, oats, rye, and maize approximate very closely to 
their “feeding value” prices relatively to both chaff* and wdieat. The 
avm.'ag 0 market price of Cape barley comes within 3 per cent, of its 
true “feeding value” price relatively to wheat or chaff; vyhilst those 
of oats, rye, and maize come only within 6 per cent, to 8 per cent. 
And the general inference is that for feeding purposes oats repre¬ 
sented the cheapest foodstuff oh the market in 1909-10. The fact that 
Cape barley approached more closely to its “feeding value” price 
ill 1909-10 than any other grains does not necessaiily imply any 
greater popularity as a livestock foodstuff. We have to recollect 
that good Cape barley is sought after by maltsters for malting pur- 
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poses, and that their competition must necessarily have an enhancing 
tendency on average market prices. 

In the same season the average market prices of pease, potatoes, and 
mangolds were above their ''feeding value’’ prices relatively to chaff 
and wheat So far as potatoes are concerned, the position is coiiiprehen- 
sible, since livestock cannot be expected to be in a position to compete 
successfiill}^ with human beings for their food. Mangolds, on the 
other hand, at 60s. a ton (mostly water) represent very costly food. 
It is to be assumed that this price is paid in special circumstances, 
v/hen a specially succulent foodstuff is in demand. The fact tliat 
pease were close upon 12 per cent, above their apparent "feeding 
value” price will be commented npon in detail later on. 

If now we turn to 1914-15 we find complete disorganisation in all 
prices; to begin with, there is absolutely no connection between the 
market price of wheat and that of chaff*. If gauged as chaff! the 
average market price of wheat should have attained 11s. 5d., i.e., 
57 per cent, to 58 per cent, above the actual figure; whilst relativtdy 
to wheat, chaff should not have exceeded an average of 114s. 3d., or 
36 per cent, to 37 per cent, less than the actual figure. 

There are no doubt several good reasons to account for the abnor¬ 
mality of the position. There was in the first place a loc?al shortage 
of both wheat and chaff; and, moreover, this shortage was probably 
more pronounced in the ease of chaff than of wheat, i)artieularly if 
we take into consideration the fact that many xisers, to their loss, stub¬ 
bornly keep aloof from other suitable livestock foodstuffs, even when 
chaff attained ridiculous prices. It should not be overlooked, however, 
that to all intents and purposes, last season the Government, in the 
interests of drought relief, w^ere the sole bixyers of wheat; and that 
absence of competition, had the effect of steadying the price of wheat. 
Hence, we note that barley and oats, whilst 23.4 per cent, and 20 per 
cent, respectively below their ".feeding value” prices relatively to 
wheaten hay chaff, were 22 per cent, and 27.7 per cent, respectively 
above their "feeding value” prices relatively to wheat. We may 
infer, therefore, that the shortage of livestock foodstxiffs was probably 
more pronounced than that of wheat. 

The market price of rye—8s. a bushel—although still below its 
"feeding value” price relatively to chaff, was probably abnormal 
under the stimulus of special seed requirements. 

Maize, on the other hand—a very unfamiliar foodstuff on the local 
market—|as below its ^‘feeding value” price both relatively to chaff 
and to wheat. 
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Potatoes and mangolds, on the other hand, were above their “feed¬ 
ing value!’ prices relatively to both chaff and wheat, and pease rela¬ 
tively to wheat alone. 

Prom these statements it will be realised that chaff was by far the 
most costly livestock foodstuff on the market; and yet it continued 
throughout to be most eagerly sought after, to the almost complete 
neglect of relatively cheaper concentrated foodstuffs. I do not wish 
to argue that we can do without chaff altogether; very far from it; 
but it must be apparent that when other interchangeable foodstuffs 
are available at far more advantageous prices, it is hardly good busi¬ 
ness not to take full advantage of them. 

The “Feeding Yalue^^ Price of E'^oodstupfs Rich in Protein. 

It may perhaps be argued that any attempt to determine the rela¬ 
tive money value of foodstuffs on a basis of starch equivalents does 
but scant justice to those specially rich in protein, such as lucerne, 
clovers, leguminous grains, bran, &e. And to the extent that the 
physiological fiinction of protein is essentially dual—flesh-forming 
on the one hand, and fat-forming and energy developing on the other 
—the objection is more or less well grounded. Moreover, we have 
already had occasion to remark that in a normal season like 1909-10 
pease, naturally very rich in protein, were 12 per cent, above their 
normal ^ ^ feeding value ’ ’ price, whereas all other grains relatively poor 
in protein were slightly below their “feeding value” prices; hence 
we may be inclined to infer that at times the market shows greater 
discrimination than the starch equivalents theory. 

In this connection, however, we must not overlook the fact that there 
is not necessarily any logical connection between “market” prices 
and “feeding value” prices; the former are governed mainly by the 
laws of supply and demand, and incidentally by the cost of produe- 
iion; vdiilst the latter are purely i*elative, and may be taken to repre¬ 
sent an approximate standard of efficiency. Thus it is a matter of 
common experience that the market price of “protein” is almost in¬ 
variably higher than that of “carbohydrates,” whether it be con¬ 
sidered from the point of view of human consumption, or from that 
of the feeding requirements of livestock. Meat, for example, is a 
more costly foodstuff than flour; and usually to an extent that is not 
justified by its relative feeding value. 

It may be admitted, however, that the starch equivalents do not 
take into special account the flesh-forming function of protein, but 
merely assess the latter from the point of view of the formation of 
fat and the development of energy—functions which protein shares 
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equally with the carbohydrates and fats of foodstuffs. Aud to this 
extent full justice is not perhaps done to the ''feeding value’' of food¬ 
stuffs specially rich in protein. 

On the other hand, protein, whilst quite essential to certain special 
re<{uireiiients of the animal organism, is as a rule needed in proportions 
• so small as to render more or less misleading any enhaneemeiit q1: the 
"feeding value” price J3ased on tiie presence in the foodstuff* of/un¬ 
usually large proportions of this constituent. In other words, apart 
from the special requirements of young grovdng animals and milch 
cows, the ainoimt of protein required by livestock to make good body 
waste is exceedingly small; and whilst any excess of protein in food¬ 
stuffs is not wasted, it can be paid for at too high a price when it 
merely takes the place of cheaper foodstuff* constituents. Let me 
illustrate the position. A horse doing average work recprires about 
l.Glbs. of digestible crude protein daily per l,0001bs. liveweight, nc., 
no more than is present in 13.21bs. of good lucerne hay. Now, 13.21bs. 
of lucerne hay can hardly be claimed to be a sufficient working ration 
for a horse l,0001bs. in weight; if we assume 401bs. to suffice for tli.e 
purpose we should be supplying 3:|lbs. of crude protein in excess of 
actual requirements, which excesss would do no more than take the 
place of an equivalent quantity of fat or carbohydrate. 

nance, in ordinary. circumstances, the starch ecjuivalents may be 
taken to establish fairly well the approximate "feeding value” priet^s 
of even those foodstuff’s unusually rich in protein. 

{To be continuccL) 



Haymateine* 
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SOILS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


I An adcire>ss delivered by the Superintendent of Experimental Work 
(Mr. W. J. Spab^ford), before the members of the Nantawarra Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau.] 

SOILS. 

This subject is a very large one with which to deal in a short address. 
In it I will endeavor to confine niy remarks to soils met with in the 
district, with the hope of extracting something from such a large 
mass, likely to be of interest and use in the handling of the various 
types. 

To understand the why and wherefore of the various operations con¬ 
ducted by us in the working of our soils, it first becomes necessary to 
know something of the origin of soils, and also the natural laws apply¬ 
ing to them. 

Maiiy people have defined ‘‘soil,’’ and in many different ways— 
most of them in terms too complex to be readily understood; but I 
think we can take as the simplest and most commonsense the following 
definition:—' ^ Soil ’ ’ is that portion of the loose earthy material covering 
the bulk of the exposed surface of the earth, that comes within the 
reach of ordinary tillage operations. The subsoil/’ then, is the loose 
earthy inateidal immediately below the soil. 

Origin of Soils. 

It is common knowledge that the main framework of the earth con¬ 
sists of huge masses of rocks, and that the loose earthy material we call 
soil and subsoil is only a eoinparativoly thin layer on the surface. We 
see these rocks where the inclines are too steeji for the loose material to 
collect, and wluu'o they are kept clear by such agencies as the sea; and 
we iiave only to go deep enough to find them anywhere on this earth. 
And geologists teach us that it is the splitting up of these rocks by 
natural agencies tiiat have formed our soils. We must in this connec¬ 
tion rememher that the agencies that have given rise to soils, are still 
at work forming new soils and modifying existing ones; this fact 
must never be lost sight of, as some of our tillage operations are carried 
out to allow these agencies full play to improve the soil conditions. 

The main natural forces at work in this connection are:— 

1. The mechanical action of falling and running water, by wearing 
away rocks through the mere falling on them, or the rushing over them; 
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and -more noticeably by carrying rocks, which wear one another away 
whilst being jostled together along with it. 

2. The Mechanical Action of Glaciers.—^Rocks become imbedded in 
the glaciers when the water freezes, and with their help they crush and 
grind the banks and beds of the valleys down which they travel. 

3. The Mechanical Action of Extreme Changes of Temperature.— 
The expansion and contraction following these changes is sufficient in 
time to break up the rock surfaces. Where frosts are at all common 
this action is very powerful. All rocks—even highly polished 
granite—absorb water, and when a frost sets in, this water freezes, and 
as water expands on freezing, it leads to the shattering of the rock 
surfaces. 

These mechanical agencies all lead to the formation of particles 
that are relatively coarse—all have seen that which cotnes down with 
the river water—gravel and sand; and most have seem the surfaces 
of exposed rocks fretting away into coarse matter. This being so, it 
is evident that there must be some other agents acting in a different 
manner from the above to produce the finer soil constituents. This is 
so, and they are known as agents having a chemical action in the for¬ 
mation of soils-; the main ones are:— 

4. Water: by dissolving out some portion of the rock and so under¬ 
mining its structure. 

5. Carbonic acid gas dissolved in water; also by dissolving out por¬ 
tions of the rocks. 

6. Oxygen: by combining with portions of the rocks, and so si)litting 
them up. 

7. Finally we have the action of the roots of the plant which, pene¬ 
trate cracks, &c., and grow on the surface of rocks. These roots are 
constantly giving off carbonic acid gas, which helps in the disintegra¬ 
tion of rocks. Also, when dead, plants aid in the breaking up of rocks 
by the liberation of carbonic acid gas when decomposing. 

Work Done by Various Soil Constituents. 

The analysis of a plant reveals the presence of varying quantities 
of a large number of substances, and as the plant is fixed in the soil it 
IS natural to think that the bulk of these substances are derived from 
the soil. But in the first place the plant must find in the soil a suit¬ 
able place in which to be anchored for life, and in which its roots can 
travel freely in search of moisture and air. The suitability of a soil 
for this purpose depends on what is usually spoken of as its natural 
texture or mechanical condition; and this texture depends on the pro¬ 
portions of yrhat may be termed the dominant soil constituents, 
those separated in the mechanical analysis of soils, or those constituents 
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that are distinguishable by the eye. These are:—(1) Stones and 
coarse gravel; (2) fine gravel and sand; (3) silt; (4) clay; (5) cal¬ 
cium carbonate; (6) organic matter. 

But, besides mere standing room, plants need access to sufficient 
supplies of materials with which to build up their tissues. This need, 
Avith the exception of the carbon Avhich the plants take from the air as 
carbonic acid gas, and in some cases a portion of the nitrogen, which 
is also taken from the air, is filled wholly by the soil. These plant 
foods may be termed the non-dominant soil constituents or the con¬ 
stituents indistinguishable by the eye, and are only revealed by chemi¬ 
cal analysis. The substances of most importance as plant food to be 
taken from the soil are:—Potash, soda, magnesia, lime, manganese, 
iron, phosphoric acid, nitrogen, sulphur, chlorine, silica. All of which, 
with a few others, must be found in sufficient quantities for healthy 
plant growth. 

Texture. 

On the mechanical condition or texture of a soil will depend very 
largely its agricultural value. The texture must be such that the roots 
of plants, moisture, and air can penetrate it fairly freely; and it must 
permit ordinary cultural implements to penetrate and loosen the soil, 
Avithout drifting. 

One can imagine the uselessness of a soil for practical purposes that 
tillage implements Avill not enter, or if they do so, only Avith great 
difficulty; and also the other extreme, soils which blow away if 
loosened. 

This texture, or mechanical condition, depends very largely on the 
proportions of the various dominant soil constituents and on the ar¬ 
rangement of the particles, as this to a large extent controls the soil 
moisture. If we take the soil paxdicles to be all equal spheres, if they 
are packed straight on top of one another and side by side—^no matter 
Avhat the size of the spheres, so long as they are equal—the spaces be¬ 
tween the soil particles, or what is usually known as the pore spaces, 
will be at its possible maximum. Again, packed obliquely, so that each 
sphere fits in the spaces of others^—^no matter what the size of the 
spheres so long as they are all equal—this will give the possible mini¬ 
mum pore space betAAmen the soil particles. 

But taking the soil particles as consisting of spheres of different 
sizes and packed so that the smaller spheres are in the spaces of the 
larger ones, it is possible to reduce the pore spaces almost indefinitely. 
Again, if collections of soil particles exist containing pore spaces be¬ 
tween the particles and between the aggregations, the pore space rises 
very considerably. , 
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These differences in arrangments of particles, and tlie consecjiient 
differences in the resulting pore spaces gives an idea of the difference 
ill the quantity of water a soil can hold. 

Availlvbility of Mineral Plant Food. 

It is important to notice that mineral matter must he soluble in soil 
moisture before plants can make use of it. This is the only way in 
which mineral matter can get into the plant tissues. Plants arc con¬ 
stantly taking water from the soil by means of their roots, and tills is 
being constantly evaporated through their leaves; and, as far as is 
known, this moisture is the only thing taken in by the roots; so, if the 
mineral matter is not dissolved in it, it cannot enter the plants. 

Water Requirements op Plants. 

We noted the demand of plants for mineral matter, and that it 
must be soluble in soil moisture to be able to reach the plants, and it is 
easy to realise a soil well stocked with available plant food and still 
starving because there is not enough water to carry it to th(3 plants. 
The amount of water required by plants is very large, but this can be 
understood when we realise that the roots of plants are constantly tak¬ 
ing moisture from the soil which passes up the plants and out. of the 
leaves. The minute the plant gets to the stage of having more wat^o- 
evaporated from the leaves than the roots can niake good, tiu* plant 
begins to wilt. This is what happens when crops ‘'‘bliglitoff. 

The amount of water passing through plants has often bet^u mea¬ 
sured and put side by side with the amount of dry matt^n* produccul; 
and on the available figures we are quite safe in putting tliis figure for 
wheat at 30()lbs. of water for every lb. of dry matter fornuMl, if wo fol¬ 
low this out it will give us some idea of the enormous amount the plants 
must find in the sil. A three-ton crop of hay retaining 10 per cent., of 
moisture when dry, will on this figure Imve passinl 181,44()galls. of 
water through its tissues, or 8in. of rain to the acre. 

Capacity of Soils for Water. 

The growth of plants, therefore, depends very largely on the amount, 
of water in the soil, and this will depend on the area of the total por(; 
space, to which must be added the amount the individual x‘>^i'^tieles 
can absorb without swelling, and also on the total area of the surface 
of the particles. This will always be. greater in fine-grained soils than 
in coarse-grained, as the sum of the pore spaces and the total area of 
the surfaces of the particles is always greater in the former, A. I). 
Hall gives the following figures as the inax:imum amount soils can take 
np:—lOOlbs. sandy soil will take 451bs. water; lOOlbs, stiff clay will 
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take 98.Gibs, water. But on complete drainage tlie figures are altered 
to : lOOlbs. sandy soil will retain 181bs. water; lOOlbs. stiff clay -will re¬ 
tain 56.41bs. water. 

Surface Tension. 

Water that is retained by soils after complete natural drainage is 
liekl by the particles by wdiat is known as surface tension. This is 
the same power that makes the hairs of a brush cling together when 
wetted, and that keeps the inside of a smooth receptacle like a glass 
tumbler wet, although the liquid has been poured out and the glass 
kept upside domi for some time. 

When rain falls the water in the soil gradually soaks down through 
the pore spaces under the forces of gravity, but it leaves a film of water 
surrounding every particle wdiich is in contact with all other films, kept 
there by the attraction of surfaces of solids for liquids, or surface 
tension. ’ ’ Tlie water continues sinking through the soil, all the time 
thinning this continuous fiilm round the particles, like stretching a rub¬ 
ber band, until the attraction of the particles is sufficient to equalise 
the pull of the forces of gravity; then the moisture sinks no further. 

Rise op Subsoil Moisture by Capillarity. 

When the moisture has reached this state of equilibrium between 
these two forces, evaiioration of water at the surface of the soil over¬ 
comes the forces of gravity. The moisture at the surface is taken off 
by evaporation, with the consequent thinning of the film at the surface. 
This thinning,of the film at the surface means that the equilibrium 
just reached has been upset, with the greatest pull at the thinnest 
part of the film, like it is on a stretched rubber band, so that the mois¬ 
ture rises from the subsoil until a new equilibrium is reached. Of 
course this is iiot happening intermittently, except in rainy weather, 
l)iit is ciuite continuous. ■ 

This explains why we fallow and cultivate to conserve moisture. 
We break the continuity of this film near the surface, with the re¬ 
sult that the moisture only rises to the depth that the implements 
reached, and not right to the surface. After the first heavy rain the 
continuity of the film is re-established; so it is always recommended 
to cultivate after all rains. This is, perhaps, more easily explained 
by filling a sponge with water and hanging a dry brick so that it 
touches the sponge. The brick will suck all the water from the 
sponge; but do tlife reverse, fill a brick with water, and rest a sponge 
on the top of it. It will not draw much of the water from the brick. 
This means that the surface of the soil should be kept like the sponge, 
not like the brick. 
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Hygroscopic Moisture 

After having evaporated by ordinary moisture 

that a soil will giYe oft, there is always some ipioistiire to which tlu^ 
soil clings very closely. This is known as moisture. 

The moisture is for the soil alone, and is of no plants, as th,c 

soils will not give it up to them. Indeed plants 
want of moisture when there is still more moisture the soil than 
the hygroscopic moisture. The amount held by soils hygroscopic 
moisture varies with the types, and depends on the sizes of 

the soil particles. A. B. Hall quotes the following figures as the 
amounts held by some soils:—Sandy soil, 1.15 per cent. i sandy loam, 
5.74 per cent.; peat, 42.3 per cent. U 

CUASSIPICATION OP SOILS. i 

Many attempts to classify soils have been made, and'li’^^ basis of 
each has varied with the individual undertaking it. difficulty 

with most of these classifications has been the tendency multiply 

the types, thus losing the benefit of such a thing because diffi¬ 

culty of understanding what is meant. The classifimS^f'^<^^^ ^^^ost 
likely to suit our purpose will be a very simple one, and 
lows:—(1) Light or sandy soils; (2) heavy or clayey soils; loams; 

(4) calcareous soils; (5) organic or peat soils. V 

1. Light or Sandy Soils.—^At the outset it will be as wel\ 
plain that these terms 'UighU^ and heavy’’ bear no relation 

actual weight of these soils, but depend for their names on the am^^ftmtxl; 
of strength necessary to drag the ordinary tillage implement 
through them. In fact, what we know as ‘"light” soils, i.e,, sanaj- 
soils, which are easy to cultivate, may weigh SOlbs. per cubic foot 
whereas a very heavy soil, ie., one rich in clay and difficult to culti%^ 
vate, will rarely wmigh to the cubic foot 661bs. 

Sandy soils are those in w’-hich the coarser soil constituents, gravel 
and sand, predominate. 

2. Heavy or Clayey Soils.—These are soils in which the finer soil 
constituents, silt and clay, predominate. 

3. Loams.—Loams are soils which have the dominant soil constitu¬ 
ents in such proportions that they are well balanced; particularly the 
coarser constituents, gravel and sand, on the one hand, and the finer 
ones, silt and .clay, on the other. In other words, they are soils that 
one cannot describe as either sandy soils or clay soils. 

4. Calcareous soils are those containing rach a proportion of lime 
that in a state of nature they carry a spemal lime-loving flora* In 
this State the flora characterising the lime soils are variop mallees. 
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Alyxia (box bush), Cassia, various Acacias, Bhagodia, &e. It does 
not necessarily mean that wherever these plants are found that the 
soils are rich in lime, but wherever they are plentiful and well growii^ 
it is so; they are to be found in places fairly deficient in lime, but 
always as ill-grown or misshapen specimens. 

5. Organic or peaty soils are characterised by the presence of ab¬ 
normal proportions of organic matter in various stages of decay. 

We will consider the handling of these various types of soils, with 
the exception of the last, which will not be met with in this district. 

Light or Sandy Soils. 

Light or sandy soils are easily distinguished from other types of. 
soils by the ease with which tillage implements are pulled througk 
them, and the easily seen, coarse, sandy particles. For all thia they^ 
are by no means uniform in type, as they run from coarse, opcB,. 
gravelly sands to very much heavier types, getting very close to the 
loams, or the neither heavy nor light soils. Other sands are really 
calcareous, due to the presence of large quantities of hard small par¬ 
ticles of calcium carbonate or limestone. 

Sandy soils must, as a rule, be considered as rather poor agricul¬ 
tural soils, due to two very evident reasons. 

(1) Because they are formed by the mechanical action of running 
water, and are sorted out in the streams, when the fine soil particles 
are washed out of them, to be deposited lower down in the stream; 
and 

(2) To their natural open porous nature, which admits of both 
the soluble materials and the finer particles being washed into the 
subsoil. Of the three main plant foods they originally contain but 
little phosphoric acid, and the nitrogen and potash are very quickly 
washed out of them. 

These soils are what are known as ^^warm^^ and ^‘earlysoils; in 
other words, plants come to maturity in these soils sooner than in 
the heavier soils. This is due to the fact that they do not hold much 
moisture (being so very porus) a large bulk of which, when once 
cold, takes a long time to get warm. 

Sandy soils do not need much water to make them sufficiently moist 
for seeds to germinate in them, and for plants to grow well; this is 
because they do not need much water for themselves, as was pointed 
out in connection with hygroscopic soil moisture. The following 
figures of A. D. Hall will give an idea of the differences of a few soils 
in this connection. The figures represent the amount of moisture in 
the soil when plants begin to wilt. Coarse sand, 1.5 per cent, mois¬ 
ture ; sandy loam, 7.8 per cent, moisture; peat, 49,7 per cent, moisture.. 
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These figures serve to show why it is that in years of light rainfall 
sandy soils often produce quite fail* eroj)s, while the heavier soils arc^ 
often a complete failure. This last season gave a very large nunibca* 
of instances of this. 

Handling .—In the handling of sandy soils for cereal growing the 
points ahvays to he borne in mind are that they arc^ notoriously dry 
soils, and as such, liable to drifting; and they are, as n rule, deficient 
in plant food, lime, and organic matter. A¥ith the first of these 
points in view, they should always, if possible, be cultivated and then 
left with a slight crust on the surface; this will reduce the chance of 
much of the surface blowing away. 

Considering the small, amount of plant food and organic mattei' 
present, they should be cropjoed as little as possible, and stocked as 
much as possible. lu this connection I Avould suggest the following 
treatments as profitable, easily handled schemes, and ones that will 
increase the fertility of the land and reduce the liability to drift¬ 
ing 

Five Year Rotation.—Bare fallow, Avheat Avith lucerne, lucerne, 
lucerne, lucerne. 

Four Year Rotation.—Bare falloAV, Avheat with rye grass, rye grass, 
rye grass. 

FIbavy or Clayey Soils. 

These soils are characterised by very large proportions of the fine 
soil constituents, silt and clay, and are easily recognised by the facts 
that they are heavy to Avork, clogging up all parts of implenicnts that 
touch them, and they run together after rains. The>^ like the sands, 
are not by any means uniform in type, as they grade away from ex¬ 
ceptionally heavy, difficult soils to Avork, to heavy loams. 

As sandy soils AA^ere described as ^SAmrnC and ‘L^arly^’ those soils 
may be known as the oi>posite, ie., ^*cold and late,’^ and for the op¬ 
posite reason to that given for sands; they hold a lor of moisture, 
which, when once cold, takes a lot of warming. Indeed, these soils 
have the power of absorbing large quantities of moisture, gia^at re¬ 
tentiveness for it, and AAdien saturated Avith it, conipLte impervious- 
ness to it; Le., once they get thoroughly wet, they will not allow any 
water through them. This fact is easily recognised, as it is only 
necessary to puddle a dam with clay to make it hold water. 

Clay soils, as a rule, are well supplied with all the necessary plant 
foods, and as such are very fertile soils. ■ This is not ahvays actually 
so, for although they contain the necessary soil plant foods they do 
not always possess the necessary texture or mechanical condition for 
healthy plant growth. Of the main plant foods they are generally well 
stocked, because (1) they are derived from rocks known as felspars, 
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aOiicIi are rich in potash; (2) their defective anation allows the accn- 
niiilation of organic matter, which raises the proportion of taitrogcn; 
and (3) although the proportion of phosphoric aekl varies with'in¬ 
dividual soils, it is usually higher than in most other classes, of soils. 

The trouble with the texture of these soils is that the particles 
have great attraction for each other, both in the wet and the dry state. 
When wet the particles cling so closely to each other that they will 
let no more water pass them; on drying, they cling even tighter to 
one anothci*, with the result that the land opens up in great, cracks, 
disastrous to most crops grown on them. They are possessed of 
one great property, which must always he home in mind in the hand¬ 
ling of these soils, and that is what is known as the '^flocculation” of 
the particles. This can be brought aliout hy the addition of various 
substances to the soil or by properly applied tillage. The whole 
cause of the defective texture of these is the fineness of these par¬ 
ticles ; and this flocculation of thc^ particles is the bringing about of an 
artificial coarseness of the texture. This can be easily illustrated in 
the laboratory. If some clay is shaken up in water, the water im¬ 
mediately becomes very muddy; the coarser particles settle fairly 
soon, hut the finer (those which cause the trouble as regards texture) 
will remain in the water for days withoiit settling; indeed, some of 
them will never settle. Now^, if a little lime is added to this muddy 
water it will almost immediately become clear, on account of the clay 
settling to the bottom. What has happened is that numbers of these 
small particles have been stuck together to make larger particles, 
which immediately settle. This is what happens in the soil when lime 
is applied to heavy soils, also when tillage operations are applied at 
the right time. This producing a good mechanical texture is the 
whole key to working heavy soils. As has already been pointed out 
tliey jire natw'ally very fertile soils, so they are well worth under¬ 
standing. This same flocculation of the particles is l)rought about by 
the addition of farmyard manure. Most farmers must have seen 
the marked improvement to heavy patches produced by the addition 
of lime or stable manure. Now tillage has exactly the same effect 
when applied at the right time, which is when the land is neither too. 
wet nor too dry, more particularly when it is not too wet, when 
it is not wet enough for the particles to be pushed together with the 
implements. As well as this power of ''flocculation” of the particles, 
clay has the reverse property, or the power of "defloeculation” of the 
particles. This, like the former, is brought about by the addition of‘ 
substances or by tillage applied at incorrect times. Clay ploughed 
up when too wet dries out in lumps like bricks, which are exceedingly 
difficult to deal with. Some manures are notoriously bad "defloecu- 
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lating’’ agents, the worst of which is nitrate of soda, which fortu¬ 
nately we are not called on at present to use to any great extent. 

When drainage is not defective clay or heavy soils generally carry 
late feed, but large quantities of it. 

Handling .—Heavy or clay soils being very difflcuK to till, and, if 
done at any but the right time leading to other difficulties, it follows 
that the greatest care must be exercised in all of these operations. As 
already shown, these soils must not be touched when too wet, so it 
is better for the fallowing to be late rather than wet. They are 
also very liable to develop a hard pan at depth of ploughing, so mak¬ 
ing them more impervious to roots and to water; so it is a wise prac¬ 
tice never to plough them twice running at the same depth. 

They should be cultivated after every rain with either the scarifier 
or harrow^ so that they never have a distinct crust on the surface. 
These cultivations, like the ploughing, must not be done whilst the 
soil is too wet. As one of the texture troubles of these soils is that 
the surface runs together, they should not be worked down too finely 
on the surface right up to seeding time. 

Being, as a rule, rich in plant food, they should be cropped more 
often than the lighter soils, but as they become deficient in organic 
matter, some of these crops should be for stock. In this connection 
I suggest the following arrangements of crops:— 

Bare fallow, wheat, barley, rape. 

Bare fallow, wheat, oats, rape. 

Bare fallow, wheat, oats with rye grass, rye grass. 

As these mechanical condition troubles arise through lack of lime 
very often, lime should be applied, either as a small quantity every 
seeding (3cwts. to 5cwts. to the acre) or else at the rate of a ton per 
acre once every four or five years. If lime is applied, it should always 
be done about a fortnight before the seed is put in. 

Loams. 

These soils are very hard to distinguish, as they arc so very far 
from, being uniform in type. They are about midway, as far as 
physical characters go, between clay and pnd; but some, of course, 
trail off into sandy loams on one extreme and heavy loams on the 
other. Other loams again might just as well be termed calcareous 
soils. The fact of their being as they are, more or less intermediate 
between all other types of soils, helps to account for their goodness 
as agricultural soils. They are often, described as haying the good 
•qualities of all the other types, the had ones being counteracted by the 
presence of their opposites. 
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They are generally well stocked with all the necessary available 
plant foods, and have good natural mechanical condition, so that 
practically all plants that the climate suits grow well in them, and 
bacterial action takcss place in them with the greatest of ease. They 
are good soils for feed, being both early and abundant, and of first- 
class qnalit^n 

Most alluvial soils, the fertility of which is proverbial, are included 
in this class. 

Handling .—No special handling is necessary with these soils other 
than the recognised practice of the country. 

These soils are, as a rule, too good for the ordinary practice of 
bare fallow-wheat, and I suggest for those who wish to make the 
most of their land in the shortest time, that a better practice would be 
bare fallow-wheat-barley; but as this class of farming is not good to 
the individual farm, nor to the country as a whole, stock should be 
run in conjunction, and then make the cropping bare fallow, wheat, 
pasture (pasture to have rape, oats, or some supplementary feed on 
it), or bare fallow, wheat, barley, pasture. 

Calcareous Soils. 

These soils are also hard to define, as they vary very widely, both 
as regards the percentage of lime and their mechanical condition. 
The proportion of lime varies from 5 per cent, to 60 per cent., and 
their consistency from the marls, which are more or less sticky when 
wet, to what may be termed calcareous sands. In this country most 
of our calcareous soils are characterised by the presence either of 
large hard limestones or else concretions of small, roundish stones. 
Some of these soils are very fertile, depending, as a rule, on the pro- 
])ortion of the line soil constituents present, whilst others again are 
little lietter than the sandy soils; but, as a rule, in this State, they 
are very fair soils for cereal growing, excelling in ciuality rather than 
in quantity. 

Tlandhng .—The real marls, that is, clayeydimey soils, are compara¬ 
tively rare in this country, so with our calcareous soils, other than 
for the stones present, there are no serious cultural difficulties. They, 
as a rule, can be worked when fairly wet without drying into clods, 
and in most cases they are heavy enough not to drift. As most of 
them are not exceptionally fertile soils they should not be over- 
cropped, and should be worked in conjunction with stock, to which 
they are well suited because of the sweet, health-giving feed they 
produce. 

They are well suited for growing lucerne to be fed off, despite the 
fa,et that they, as a rule, dry out m quickly, and this makes a very 
c 
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suitable crop to grow for fodder to help build up tbesc soils. 1 sug¬ 
gest, as for sandy soils, that they should not be cropped too often, 
but treated under the following rotation:—Bare fallow, wlun'it with 
lucerne, lucerne, lucerne, lucerne; when veiy profitable rcJiinis will 
be obtained as well as improvement to the soils affectc^d, and more 
interest added to the work. Other than this rotation they a,re well 
suited to bare fallow, wheat, barley, pasture, pasture. 


THE COMING HARVEST, 


PEOPOSAIj to meet POSSTBLE shortage op FjABOR, 

With a vie’w to minimising any possil)le difficulty wliicb may arisi', 
on account of the inability of farmers to secure sufficient assistance 
to gather the wheat harvest this year, the Minister of Industry 
(Hon. E. P. Blimdell, M.P.) has issued the following circular to 
farmers:— 

Dear Sir—As yon are probably aware, doubt exists in many 
quarters as to whether, in view of the large number of men who 
are serving in the Australian Forces, sufficient labor will be avail¬ 
able for the ingathering of the coming harvest. This matter has 
received the serious consideimtion of the Government, and it has 
been decided to endeavor to organize the available labor—in ordei’ 
to make the best possible use of it. 

To do this effectively we must necessarily have the co-operation 
of those requiring the labor for the harvest, and must have some 
reasonable estimate of the number of men required, their qualifica¬ 
tions, &c. I shall be glad, therefore, if you will fill in the attached 
form and post it as early as possible, addressed to Government 
Labor Exchange,Adelaide. 

The form referred to provides for repliCvS to the following 
questions:—Name ? Postal -address ? Nearest railway station ? How 
far from railway station is youi* farm? What is the means of com¬ 
munication? Do you require additional assistance to what you can 
secure locally? If so, ho'W many men will you need? Set out what 
experience the men must have. Will men without farm. ox|)erience 
be of service? What wages are you offering for different classes of 
work? Will you pay or advance rail or steamer fares? (Advance 
will be subject to agreement to deduction from wages.) If man ful¬ 
fils Ms term of employment, will you pay fare une way? When will 
you require labor? For how long will you require these men? Add 
any remarks or suggestions that you would like to make. 
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TESTING OF AGRICULTURAL SEEDS IN 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


By H. W. Andrew, Botanical Assistant, Horticultural Branch. 


Need for an Act to Regulate the Planting and Sowing 

OP Seeds. 

It is a curious fact that while South Australia led the in the 
Goininonwealth in the direction of legislating with a view to restricting 
the importation of insect and fungus pests—the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act of 1885 was the first of its kind passed in 
Australia—^i^ractically nothing has been done by this State towards 
controlling the importation or sale of seeds here. The Phylloxera 
Act, the Fertiliser Acts, and Sale of Hay and Chaff Acts have all 
tended to protect the producing industiy; but, with the exception of 
the recent examination b}’^ this Department, acting for the Federal 
authorities, of seeds imported from oversea sources under the Federal 
Quarantine and Commerce Acts, there has been no control over the dis¬ 
tribution of agricultural seeds. 

Harold C. Long, of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries (Great 
Britain), in his standard woi'k on ‘^Common Weeds of the Farm and 
Garden,^’ refers to this somewhat pointedly when he states—There 
is in South Australia no supervision over the sale of seeds, and no 
guarantee is given by seedsmen, either as regards purity or germina¬ 
tion capacity.’’ This is the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that one of the chief means of disseminating weeds is by way of 
sowing agricultural seeds, while likewise plant diseases such as ergot 
of rye, smut of oats and wheat, and leaf scorch of celery are often 
spread with the seed. The fact that the last-mentioned disease pro¬ 
duces some of its fructifications on the seeds” of celery was only 
pointed out by Professor Osborn in this Journal in November, 1912. 

Innumerable instances have been placed on record showing the 
importance of testing seeds for purity, but we need not go far afield 
for a striking instance of this. During the month of May last a re¬ 
presentative sample (-Joz.) from a consignment of Brown Top grass 
from New Zealand, examined at this office, was found to contain 1,050 
seeds of Bumex acetosella (sheep sorrel) and 749 seeds of other weeds. 
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At this rate, therefore, 230,272 weed seeds would be s(nvii with (‘Vf‘ry 
pound of tile eonsigiinxent. Needless to say, thivS eonsi.i^nuu'tit was 
eondenmed and destroyed under the provisions of tiii‘ Fe<l(‘ral L,uaraii ■ 
tine Act. There is no power, however, to d(\stroy similarly in tested 
seed or fodder from another State, or offered for sah^ within this Stale. 
A ease in which such a State law xvould have Ixam desiiaibie iaime 
wider notice a few^ weeks ago. A bag of peas wais aetiiaily imposts! 
for sale in Adelaide xvhich contained an exceedingly largiy pro¬ 
portion of most healthy looking coiled pods of biuM’ idovrr, wldeh tin' 
shop assistant stated originated from Victoria, and were otferial for 
sale “a bit cheaperbecause of the presence of the weed. 


The importance of the question of purity of secals and high, gta*- 
niinatiiig pow'er is now practically recognised the world ov(‘r, whili^ 
among Australian States, Victoria and Queensland Imve Acts of ihir" 
liameiit regulating the sale of seeds for planting and sowing. Tlnc'e 
is thus always the probability of inferior seeds“~siud.i as tlu‘ al)ov(!- 
mentioned bag of peas containing ‘Uuirr clover,” oi* tootiH'd Medic 
{Mcdicago dcniiculata )—^lieing passed on to a State wiiicb lO 
law. ' ' ' 



Trapiirities in seeds do not necessarily arise from piirposol'^^^ ildiif't 
teration. Many seeds are gathered from dirty crops. peiHlsmen « 
not always responsible for the dirt, particles of (quartz, fer^o^ mt(m 
found in commercial samples. No doubt, hoxvever, wlnnm the f(p*eign 
ingredient closely simulates or resembles in size and (mhir tluft st'ci! 
with which it is mixed, the adulteration is more than Jicciillcidai. 
Again, seedsmen with a reputation to lose naturally show mmhi 
tucle in keeping their seed supplies clean—cspeciariy when*, sonux 
controlling legislation is in force. The rcqxoi't of tin* Heeds don 
sioner of Canada for 1912-13 state>s that practically all tlu^ seed 
iiig done there is for seed merchants and farmce-'s, wtio desii’e irP 
rnatxon regarding the actual‘value of their sxicd, as i:ndical;(‘(l 
nature and number of w^eed seeds contained and its genera.l 
Here, also, though so far no publicity has beexx given to the fjict 
seed samples may be tested at this offieo for impurities, samples b. 
been submitted by seed merchants for this purpose,' one firm pointi|tve 
out they wished to have the foreign seed contained in thtx samwg 
identified, ths it was for a good customer, and did not want to sex 
along any noxious weed with their supplies.” , Merchants and pird 
chasers of seeds are not usually in a to ascertain themselv'r 

the identity of weed seeds contained in a'^^fesignment—espimia^ iw 

ported'Seed. To be able to do this a comprehensive reference colkh 
tion of weed'Seeds of various eou :^%3 is ■essential Consequent] jgii 
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most eoimtries are provided witli welLequipped seed laboratories, 
having such collections and other requisites for testing. 


Seed Testing in the Horticultueae Bkanch. 

At present tiiis department has few facilities for conducting ger¬ 
mination tests to gauge the vitality of seeds—barely sufficient for 
conducting the necessary tests for seeds coming into the State from 
abroad—but in special eases sprouting tests will be undertaken and 
reported upon for farmers and others interested. However, if 
samples be sent to the Horticultural Instructor by farmers, gardenei*s. 
or seed merchants, these will be examined, and a certificate issued 
setting forth the nature and proportion of noxious and other im¬ 
purities contained in any seeds purchased or otherwise obtained by 
them. 

Work Done Under the Federal Quarantine Act^ Etc. 

Under the Federal Qaarantine Act the introduction into the Com 
monwealth of seeds or plants of over 140 species of noxious weeds is 
absolutely prohibited. 

Under the Federal Commerce Act seeds imported must be true to 
name, and sound, fresh, and clean, although no standard has so far 
been set up, and discretion is allowed the Customs as to what consti¬ 
tutes quality in this respect. 

Samples of all agricultural seeds imported from abroad are taken 
at Port Adelaide, the Outer Harlior, and the General Post Office, 
Adelaide, by officers of this Department, acting as Quarantine Officers 
for plants, and submitted to another officer in this office, who examines 
them to see what weed seeds they contain, and the quality of the con¬ 
signment, gauged after germination tests have been made. Where 
any doubt exists as to whether tlu^y are suitable seeds to admit into 
the State, the Chief Quarantine Officer for Plants for South Ans- 
ti'alia (Mr. George Quinn) exer<nses ;powers conferred upon him under 
these Acts, and issues instructions for the goods to be freed (where 
practicable) of impririties, or to be destroyed or returned to the 
country of origin. 

In most seed laboratories the results of purity tests are given in 
percentage by weight of |>ure seed, percentage of weed seeds, and 
percentage of inert matter, but the method adopted here is the same 
as that adopted in Canada. As recently pointed out by that de¬ 
partment, sample containing a high percentage of pure seed may 
often contain a far larger number of weed seeds per unit weight 
than a sample showing a much smaller percentage of pure seed. The 
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average farmer cannot appreciate the value of a sample, sa,y, of 
Timothy seed from a certihcate of analysis, which states that the 
seed contains 0.5 per cent, of oxeye daisy, as he can from one whicii 
teas him that loz. of his seed contains 47S seeds of oxeye daisy. ' 
Results, therefore, of our tests are shown in this way, i.c., tlie .niiinljer 
of weed seeds in a given weight. 

An outstanding* feature of the results of tests made here is the 
marked variation in quality of the seed imported. Tiiey sliow Linniis- 
takabiy that while it may be impracticable to secure seed free from 
weeds (owing to their similar size or shape not allowing them to be 
screened), from certain sources, much good might be done by imporien's 
here ordering seed from a different source. Doubtless soiiic pro¬ 
ducers of seeds have much better methods of harvesting than otiiers, 
iT'obabiy, especially in the Northern lleniis|)iiere, boys and girls arc 
sometimes employed who are unable to discriminate carefully between 
weeds and the cultivated plants, while others employ better iiarwest” 
iiig ‘ ‘ machinery. ^ ’ in any case, there is considerable difference in 
tile purity of different consignments, even of the same variety of 
seed, it is possible that after the rejection by this Department of a 
few more consignuients of impure seeds, imjjorters will jirotect them¬ 
selves against unscrupulous or careless exporters, by stipulating in¬ 
variably in their contracts for seeds bearing a certificate of the 
country of origin in respect to their purity and vitality. 

Why Not Puoduge Our Own Agricultural Seeds 

The majority of our agricultural seeds (apart from cereals) are 
imported from extra-Australian sources. That this should be so is, to 
say the least, anomalous. We have, particularly in these troublous 
times, every reason to see the need for a country to be as self-sustaim 
ijig as possible. There does not, in this instance, appe^ir to t>e ilu^ 
question of eheap labor iiivolved. The United States and New 2icui- 
land are great producers and exporters of these C()mmoditit*s. M,ost 
of these seeds when sowjn thrive in our gardens and farms, and re¬ 
produce well-matured and fertile seeds, and yet considerable {juantities 
are regularly imported for sowing. It is not a oitlier, of 

new*^ varieties. We import year after year varieties of peas and oilier 
plants, which could undoubtedly be reaped here for seed as well If 
the somng of acclimatised seeds (locally grown) has a beneficial in- 
flueiiee on the resulting plants, seeds grown generation after genera¬ 
tion here would have this advantage over imported seed—and, 
further, there would not be the great danger of introducing 
new ■ weeds or diseases with them to the country or farm. 
The whole matter would appear to resolve itself into the 
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old trouble that 'Oiotiiiiig is good unless imported.” An idea 
of what might be done in the way of producing our own seed may 
be gathered from an example set by an individual in the Mount Lofty 
Ranges, in a district where subterranean clover {Trifoluim subter¬ 
ranean) lias established itself. This man has a well-equipped plant 
for gathering and dressing seed of this valuable clover, which is now 
produced here on a commercial scale. 

Germination Tests. 

The value of seed depends not only on the extent and nature of 
impurities, its worth is also largely determined by its sprouting 
capacity as an evidence of vitality. Seed tested under artificial con¬ 
ditions—such as are found in a gerniinator set up after a standard 
model—are subjected generally to even more favorable conditions 
than those existing under ordinary field conditions, where they are 
exposed, often to extremely variable and unsuitable temperature, 
moisture, and other environment. In respect to the method of ger¬ 
mination, it is eustomary to make tests in duplicate (two lots of 100 
seeds each).. These are placed, according to the kind of seed, on top 
or between sheets of blotting paper, or in sand, etc., contained in 
porous seed pans, which are then put in the gerniinator and kept at 
desired temperature. The sprouted seeds are removed and recorded 
every other day. By this means, with attention to details, it is pos- 
vSible to estimate whether the seed is uniformly new or mixed with 
old(‘r seeds, and the total percentage of seeds, etc., capable of sprout¬ 
ing. Work of this sort is obviously of much value to the persons 
interested. In sowing seed with low germinating capacity farmers 
or others should put in a greater (luantity than in the case of fresh 
materia], if it is desired to get the best results. Of course, even here 
the purchaser is the loser. He probably pays the same price as he 
would for good seed, and also hears the cost of extra handling, and 
|)ossibly freight charges, for a proportion of useless seed. 

From the 1st January to 31st August, 1915, 182 samples of seeds 
were obtained, in respect to which jiurity and germination tests were 
conducted (the latter in duplicate in nearly all cases). The results 
of these tests will be published in a later issue of the Journal. 
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BELGIAN RELIEF FUND, 


In coiinectioii with tlie above-named fund, a proposal was made that 
ramiers in this State should be asked to contribute the produce from a certai,n 
portion of the acreage which they put under crop during the present season, 
for the relief of tiie Belgians. The idea was readily taken up, and tlie inein])ers 
of a nmnber of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau have responded. In 
nearly every instaiice, the majority of the members of the Bra,nehes mentioned 
below iuu’e signified their iuteatiou or contributing the ]:)rodiice of areas 
varying from one to 10 acres. 

The highest total contribution from an individual Branch is 71 acres. 
Some members, as an alternative, have donated cash in amounts varying 
from £1 to £5. 


The following list 

comprises those Branches 

which have notified 

Secretary to the Advisory Board of their intention to contribute :— 

Appila- Y arrowie 

Hartley 

Naracoorte 

Biackwrood 

Inman Valley 

Naxridy 

Bookpurnong East 

Kadina 

Parilla 

Borrika 

Kanniantoo 

Petina 

Burra 

Kybybolite 

Port Broughton 

Bute 

Lameroo 

Port Elliot 

Butler 

Leighton 

Qiiorn 

Canowde Belt 

Maitland 

Bheiiock 

CaiTow 

Milang 

Stockyjort 

Clan field 

Millicent 

Tarcowie 

Cl ay pan Bore 

Miltalie 

Tintinara 

Coomandook 

Mindarie 

Waikerie 

Coonal pyii 

Mini at on 

Whyte-Yarcowie 

Coonatvarra 

Mitchell 

AVillowie 

Frances 

Moonta 

"Woodleigh 

CTeorgetowD 

Morchard 

Woodside 

Geranium 

Morgan 

Wynarka 

Goode 

Mount Pleasant 

Yaliunda 

Green Patch 

Myponga 

Yeelanna 

Haiidon 

McNamara Bore 

Yongala Vale 
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THL LATE MR. C. J. VALENTINE. 


Oil September 13th, at North Adelaide, the death occurred of Mr. 
C. J. Valentine, formerly Chief Inspector of Stock in this State, and 
up till the time of his death a member of the Advisory Board of 
Agri culture. 



The deceased, who was born in Sussex, England, arrived in Aus¬ 
tralia in 1852. In 1865 he succeeded Mr. T. T. Morris as Chief In¬ 
spector of Sheep, and acted in conjunction with the then Surveyor- 
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General (the late Mr. G. W. Goyder) as Valuator of Runs. When 
the Brands Act came into force, ]\Ir. Valentine was appointed Iiispec- 
tor of Brands. During his 40 years’ service with the Government 
he brought to bear a wide knowledge of matters appertaining to 
stock, an undoubted administrative ability, and untiring enthusiasm. 
His retirement from the Public Service in 1905 did not mark an end 
to his career in the public interest. Since then, until the time of 
his decease, he has been a much valued member of the Agricultural 
Bureau. 


FRUIT GROWING ON THE RECLAIMED AREAS OP 
THE MURRAY. 

In reply to a correspondent who sought guidance in the matter 
of planting fruit trees on the reclaimed land of the lower Murray 
Valley at Mypolonga, the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George 
Quiiin) supplied the followdng:— 

Select sloping ground, and, as far as practicable, sheltered from 
The prevailing winds—an eastern or north-eastern aspect is pro¬ 
bably preferable. 

Plant the trees not less than 22ft. apart, on the square system, 
which distance requires 90 trees to the acre. Allow 25ft. to 30ft. 
headland past outside rows. 

The best trees for the locality are peach, apricot, fig, almond, and 
citrus (orange); grape vines and pears doubtlessly ‘will also thrive. 
Ill planting, the citrus grow best on the deep sandy soils which are 
usually high up on the slopes. This position is also, as a rule, better 
drained than the lower parts, hence more desirable for the citrus on, 
that account. 

I should put citrus on top of the slope, stone fruits, such as peach 
and apricot in the centre, and pears at the lower part if the land 
shelves off into a flatter surface at the lowest part. Pears also will 
withstand the greater volume of moisture which gravitates to the 
lower points of the slopes. Almonds should succeed on these lands, 
and a row of trees set 8ft. or 10ft. from the boundary, and about the 
same distance, say, 10ft. apart, will give shelter as well as nuts. 
These trees should not he watered frequently, but the soil must be 
cultivated on each side of the row. Pigs may also be planted as 
shelter borders, set 16ft. to 20ft. apart. 
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LONDON PRODUCE MARKETS. 


TRADE COMMISSIONER’S REPORT. 


The following extracts are from a report of the Trade Commissioner in 
London, dated July 20th, 1915 

Butter and Margarine. 

Best Danish butter to-day is worth about 160s. per cwt., and the alternative 
Continental markets, which the Danes are in a position to cater for and .have 
at their disposal, are keen bidders for supplies at this figure. 

Medium Irish butters, despite their extremely unsatisfactory keeping 
properties, are saleable at values equal to about 142s. per cwt. Best quality 
margarine, on the other hand, can be had at 58s. per cwt. In flavor, the 
latter is infinhely superior to many secondary grades of blended butters 
now being sold, and with the vast margin of diherence in value in the whole¬ 
sale and retail prices, it is only reasonable to anticipate that the demand 
for margarine is increasing with amazing rapidity in England. The following 
table of comparison will give some idea of the increase of imports over corres¬ 
ponding weeks for the last three years, and the table of butter appended for 
the same period will also be of interest. Figures are as follows :— 


1915. 1914. 1913. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

Margarine.29,820 28,313 25,230 

Butter.58,250 92,760 92,262 


The manufacture of margarine is now being conducted on the most scientific 
lines possible. The margarine itself is, if anything, more readily susceptible 
to the absorption of taint even than butter is, and so keen have manufacturers 
become to ensure its production on wholesome lines that in some of the latex 
built factories even the air of the room in which the manufacture is carried 
on undergoes a cleaning process, and aluminum churns and vats have super¬ 
ceded those of wood which w^ere previously used, in order to obviate the 
slightest possibility of contamination. 

Butter, as an article of diet, is essential to the British consumer; but, 
whilst admitting this, we cannot overlook the fact that economy in war time, 
when the necessities of life are realising such abnormally high values, necessi¬ 
tates the British housewife purchasing, if possible, a cheaper and yet equally 
palatable substitute for butter, and this, perhaps, is one of the main reasons 
for the alarming increase in the consumption of margarine. 
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South African Fruit Trade. 

The excellent trade in soft fruits, viz., peaches, nectarines, pliinis, apricots, 
pears, grapes, &c., which South Africa has developed with the Home markets, 
and'the excellent manner in which the hulk of this fruit arrives in England 
led me to make inquiries regarding their means of transport and methods of 
packing for comparison vdth the methods applied to a similar trade in South 
Australia. I do not for a moment anticipate that we can ever hope to seriously 
entertain the consideration of an export trade in the majority of the classes 
mentioned above ; but, as far as grapes and pears are concerned, I am of 
opinion that if it were possible to arrange for separate storage at a lower 
degree of temperature than is now applied for apple storage on hoard ships 
carrying fruit from Australia, the heav}^ losses which so often attend ship¬ 
ments of grapes and pears would he considerably minimised. Cape Town 
is situated about 6,000 miles from London markets, or approximately half 
the distance to Adelaide, and it is estimated that the fruit shipped from South 
Africa takes 19 days to travel from the Cape Town docks to Covent Garden, 
so that with the excellent weekly refrigerated steamer service which the South 
African growers have at their disposal, it is quite possible to place the most 
delicate fruits on Covent Garden in excellent condition. 

The following varieties of pears, peaches, and grapes and plums constitute 
the most popular kinds exported from South Africa:— Pears ,—^Doyenne de 
Cornice, Josephiire de Maline, Clapp’s Favourite, Louis Bonne, Glou Morceau, 
Winter Eelis, Beurre Bose, Bon Chretien, Beurre Hardy, Beurre Hiel, Duchess 
de Angouleme. Grapes.—Red Hanepoot, Barbarossa, Flaming Tokai, Gros 
Colmar, Raisin Blanc, Hermitage, White Hanepoot. Peaches .—Duke of 
York, Early Alexander, Early Rivers, Gladstones, Elbert as, Crawfords, 
Fosters. Plums .—Apple plums, Satsumas, Kelseys, Wicksons, Chalcots, 
Sultanas, Simonis, Black Diamonds, Burbanks. Shipments are not confined 
to London alone, as large consignments, prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
found their wmy to Continental markets, principally Paris, Hamburg, and 
Amsterdam. The American market as well is receiving attention, and reports 
indicate that plums, peaches, and melons form the main shipments in tliat 
direction. 

In the South African Trade Commissioner’s Report, dated December 31st, 
1913, dealing with the question of cold storage as applied to the softer varieties 
of fruit, the writer of the report estimates that the “ life ” of these varieties 
of soft fruity is approximately 29 to 30 days, this time being based from the 
time of leaving the docks at Capetown, so that approximately 10 days is 
available at this end for the disposal and consumption of the various con¬ 
signments shipped from South Africa. 

A Government regulation in force in South Africa makes it compukory 
for all fruit intended for export to he cooled for at least 48 hours before ship¬ 
ment. This regulation, as far as the English market is concerned, is rigorously 
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enforced, and fruit arriving too late to permit of tlie usual 48-lioiir period of 
refrigeration is field over until next week’s boat. Tbe enforcing of tliis 
regulation has raised a controversy of opinion as to the advisability of holding 
fruit over for tlie extra week or placing it on board without pre-cooling. 
The matter was referred by the Avssociation Internationale dii- Froid to 
American experts for an opinion on the subject. 

The questions asked were replied to by William A. Taylor, Esq., Chief ot the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture, United States of 
America, and the following extracts will be read with interest in South 
Australia :— 

{a) Pre-cooling of fruit destined for either transportation or storage is only 
necessary to insure a prompt lowering of temperature to a point 
where the ripening processes will he retarded suf&ciently to insure 
preservation of the product for the desired time, or to check the 
development of such organisms as the mould fungi, which secure 
entrance to the fruit through bruises, abrasions, &c., wliere it lias not 
been handled with sufficient care. The essential thing, judged 
from our investigations on the subject, is 'prompt coolwg. If the 
refrigerating capacity of a vship’s cool chamber is sufficient to cool 
the fruit to the desired temperature as soon after the fruit is removed 
from the tree as it would he cooled in a storage house on land, we 
know of no reason why pre-cooling should be practised. Under 
conditions existing in this country, especially with reference to our 
refrigerator car service, it has been found that the refrigerating 
capacity of the car is insufficient to cool the full carload promptly 
enough to check ripening to the desired extent. Carloads of fruit 
loadeid warm have frequently required four or five days’ time to 
reduce the fruit to the desired temperature, during which period 
ripening has proceeded altogether too far to permit delivery in good 
order at tlie journey’s end, 10 or 12 days subsequent to loading. 

(h) Whether the ship’s cold chamber could cool down warm fruit as soon 
as an ordinary cold storage on land will depend entirely upon the 
relation of the refrigerating equipment to the quantity of fruit to be 
cooled and its temperature when xalaced in the chamber. The 
principles involved are identical, whether in the ship’s chamber 
or tbe storage warehouse. 

(c) Tbe effect of holding such fruits as peaches, apricots, nectarines, plums, 
grapes, and pineapples back for a week would be to shorten their 
possible shipment durability by just that time, provided the same 
temperatures could be had on the ship as in the warehouse, and the 
stowage could be such as to permit that free circulation of air in the 
chamber which is required for prompt cooling. 
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The whole may perhaps be summed up as follows Other things 
being equal, the essential factor is prompt cooling after removal of 
the fruit from the tree. So far as its effect up on th e fruit is c one erned, 
the question of where this cooling is done is immaterial. The 
necessity for pre-cooling arises when prompt cooling in the car or 
refrigerating compartment is im]3racticable. 

The report also covers experiments conducted in South Africa by the Govern¬ 
ment Fruit Inspector to ascertain the best temperature adapted for the storage 
of soft fruits. The tests conducted proved that the most satisfactory results 
were achieved by keeping the storage rooms at an even temperature of 32 
degrees. Practical results proved that no harm was done to the fruit if the 
temperature ran down to 28 degrees and 30 degrees, provided they were not 
kept at that temperature for a lengthy period; but, on the other hand, 
any fluctuation in temperature above 32 degrees was proved to have a very 
quick ripening effect upon the fruit stored. 

I am indebted to the Trade Commissioner for South Africa for the following 
approximate table of costs, which includes transportation from the orchard 
of South Africa to Nine Elms Station, London, and the cost of package and 
material used in packing. To complete these costs, has to be added the cost 
of labor and packing, and the London bale charges, which expense, I under¬ 
stand, is covered by a 10 per cent, increase. The costs, as applied to the 
different varieties, are as follows :— 

d. 

Peaches and nectarmes, single layer trays, counts 20 to 28 .... 1 8 


Plums. “ “ 24 to 32 .... 1 0 

Apricots . “ “ 24 to 36 .... I 1 

Pears. “ “ 24 to 36 .... Ill 

Grapes, 101b. boxes . 2 0 

Pineapples, single layers—Idoz... 2 2 

Apples, Ibusb. boxes . 3 0 

Oranges, standard boxes—counts 96 to 100. 4 6 


It will be seen that the tray system of packing has been universally adopted. 
I am obtaining particulars in detail regarding the exact methods employed 
in packing the different classes of fruit shipped, and as near as I can ascertain, 
the methods are as follows :— 


Pears.—These are packed in trays, the outside measurements of which 
vary, some being 18in. x 12in., and others 24in. x 18in., the depth being 
optional, but usually about 4in. The Government grading regulations as 
regards size are as follows :— 


Bon Chretien. 

Doyenne de Comice 

Boise Bonne. 

Buerre Bose. 

Winter Helis . 

BeiiTO Hardy .... 
Glou Morceau .... 
Clapp’s Pavorite. .. 


Extra Selected. 

Selected. 

Graded. 

(Diameter.) 

(Diameter.) (Diameter. 

. 2|- inch. 

2i inch. 

2| inch. 

3 “ 

2| “ 

2| “ 

2J “ 

H “ 

2 “ 

2f “ 

24 “ 

2i - 

2| “ 

24 “ 

2i - 

2| “ 

24 “ 

2i ‘‘ 

3 “ 

2| “ 


3 “ 

24 “ 

21 “ 
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If any fruit is shipped smaller in size than the smallest size indicated in 
the above table, it has to be marked lowest grade.” As regards the actual 
condition and packing, I cannot do better than quote a letter just received 
from the Trade Commissioner for South Africa on the question, which reads 
as follows 

Condition and Packing .—In nearly every instance the fruit is picked on the green side, 
especially the “ Bon Chretien ” variety, as this fruit ripens very rapidly after it fs removed 
from the cool chamber. Each fruit is wrapped in tissue paper (on which is printed the 
grower’s “brand”), and a little wood-wool is placed at the bottom of the box. The 
fruit is neatly and evenly laid thereon, with a further quantity of wood-wool between 
each fruit to prevent bruising. A layer of wood-wool is then xdaced on the top, and the 
package nailed down. Slack packing is to be avoided. The number of fruits in a box 
varies according to the size, but usually the counts are from 17 to 2rs for “ Extra Selected,” 
2rs to 28’s for “ Selected,” and from 2S’s to SS’s for “ Graded.” 

Peaches .—The same size box or tray is used for this fruit as in the case of pears and 
practically a similar method of packing is adopted. The counts of the boxes vary. The 
12’s to 18’s are for the “ Extra Selected ” fruits, and each fruit is surrounded by a small 
partition of wood-wool which forma a kind of nest for the recepition of the fruit. The 
counts of 20’s to 28’s and up to 35’s are packed with a smaller amount of wood-wool. A 
layer is placed at the bottom of the box and a little round the sides. The fruit wrapped 
in tissue paper is then placed in the box and made quite firm with only a very small 
amount of wood-wool between the fruit. A further thin layer of this packing material 
is then placed over all, and the package nailed down. 

It may be mentioned that the excessive use of w'ood-wool in the packing, especially 
of peaches twid plums, is siq^poscd to injure the fruit, and, to use a Co vent Garden expres¬ 
sion, to “ cook ” it. The chief varieties of peaches exported to the European markets 
are “ Old Cape Freestones,” “ Early Alexander,” and “ Gladstones.” The “ Alberta ” 
peach, which is the yellow flesh variety, is sometimes scut, but realises poor prices. 
The export, however, is not encouraged. South African peaches are packed slightly on 
the green side, but by no means dead green. Those packed a little on the green side, 
and having a good color, are most sought after by Continental buyers, as sucdi fruit travels 
better. The riper fruit is preferred for the London and Provincial markets. 

Plums .—The same method is adopted as in the case of peaches. The “ Wiokson ” 
and “ Kelson ” varieties are packed on the green side. 

Grapes .—Export grai^es are usually picked early in the morning in the wes‘:ern portion 
of the Cap© Province, before the great heat of the day comes on. They should be gathered 
in shallow boxes and carefully taken to the j»acking houses, where they should be allowed 
to remain for at least 24 hours before they are packed. During this period it is customary 
to do what thinning and cutting out of green hordes is needed. The object of holding 
the grapes over in this way is to toughen their skins to a certain extent and thus enable 
them to travel better than would be the case if they were jilaced immediately in the boxes 
after picking. Tlie favorite box in use for jmeking for export just now is one which 
contains about lOlba. of grapes and measures about ISin.long by 12in. wide and Gin. 
deep ; crates axe also used but are not recommended by London receivers. Each bunch 
of grapes is packed separately in clean white paper and the box filled sufficiently to |)revent 
fruit shaking about while in transit. When the consignment is ready for export the boxes 
are placed on a light spring cart and taken to the nearest railway station, wffiere they are 
loaded oiTboard the train and taken to the cold storage, in which they remain for at least 
48 hours before being taken to the steamer. The actual loading of the fruit on to the 
steamer is accomxfiished by yfiacing the boxes on a platform about 12ft, square. On this 
platform they are ^nled up about six to eight high, then the whole thing, platform and 
all, is slung by means of a derrick from the wharf down to the hold of the vessel, from 
which they are removed at once to the cool chamber and kept at a temperature of 82 
degrees F. until arrival at their destination oversea. 

An interesting feature of tlie grape packing is tiiat cork dust is dispensed 
witli altogetlier. Tlie only packing used now is a fairly large quantity o£ 
wood-wool placed around the bottom and sides of the box and distributed 
through between the bunches. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By D. F. LatjriE;^ Government Poultry Expert and Lecturer. 


TABLE POULTRY—PROBABLE SCARCITY. 

Tlirouglioiit tile States there is a great shortage of poultry, and 
although breeders have operated freely during the present breeding 
season, iniich of the stock bred will not be available for market, as 
it will be kept for future breeding and egg production. South Aus¬ 
tralian breeders have hitherto paid more attention to egg production 
than to breeding for a regular supply of high-class table poultry. 
As the greater part of the poultry stocks consist of light breeds, 
such as Leghorns and so on, and of small mongrel farm fowls, the 
supply of well-iieshed table birds will be very limited. Pligh prices 
may therefore be expected, and as such prices are governed largely 
by size and weight, it is important that breeders, and especially 
farmers, should take steps to obtain the best results. 

The best table birds are bred from the special table breeds, such 
as Old English Game, Dorldngs, Faverolles, Sussex, and their crosses. 
Excellent table birds are bred from Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Ply¬ 
mouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, pure or crossed with Indian 
Game and Old English Game. Large but coarser sorts are bred 
from hens of the large breeds mated with Malay male birds. Good 
farm mongrels of iarge-bodied types will give chickens which will 
sell fairly well, and where Game or Malay blood has been added, the 
results will be still better. 

Quality of flesh and skin are points which count in European 
markets, but are not pre-eminent in this State. Here size and weight 
are the ruling factors; but there are signs of a growing apprecia¬ 
tion of other important points. Taking the breeds seriatim, a brief 
review of the main points will serve as a guide. 

Dorkings ,—Flesh and skin delicate, white, and of fine flavor. The 
breed does not give good results except in special localities. 

Old English Game ,—Flesh and skin delicate, white, and of super¬ 
lative flavor. Hardy, vigorous; hens good layers. 

Faverolles.—Fiesh. and skin delicate, white, and of excellent flavor. 
This breed is par' excdUnce a table breed, and is hardy and fattens 
exceptionally well. 
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Sussex. —BJesli and skin white and of fine ciiiality. Sussex and 
Surrey fowls command the highest prices on London markets. 

The cross between Old English Game cocks and hens of Dorking, 
Pavorelle, or Sussex breeds give a splendid rpiiek-growing chicken of 
the best possible quality. 

Langslian. —This breed, as originally introduced, was black, with 
dark legs, slightly feathered. The skin and flesh are white and of 
fine quality. Is considered rather slow-growing, but fattens fairly 
easily. 

Orpingtons. —As a rule the flesh and skin are delicate, white, and of 
good flavor. The breed ranks very highly as a table bird. The black 
variety has black legs, which militate against success in the English 
mar*ket. All the varieties are of equal merit as to cpiality. 

Wyandottcs have yellow legs, yellow or creamy skin and flesh, but 
the quality is good. The breed is a compact one, and fattens readily. 
Of medium size. 

Plymouth Bocks have yellow legs and creamy to lightly tinted flesh 
and skin. They are large and carry good meat, and are excellent for 
market. Some strains excel. 

Rhode Island Reds are good table birds, with yehow legs, skin, and 
flesh. The quality is good and the flavor distinct. The breed has a 
future before it. 

Indian Game. —This carries a large quantity of meat; the legs, skin, 
and flesh are yellow, the flavor is good, but the equality of the flesh is 
not the best. The great value of the breed lies in producing splendid 
crossbred chickens when, mated "with the other breeds. The cross¬ 
breds inherit the marvellous breast development, and have a good 
appearance. 

Quality can be improved by proper methods of feeding and the 
selection of foods. Farmers as a rule have skim milk available, and 
the addition of very limited quantities in the mash will help forward 
the process of fattening, and also will give fine white flesh. Where 
milk is not available, excellent results accrue from ordinary niash 
mixed with water. 

When to Start. 

Where possible, the birds intended for sale as table fowls should 
be specially treated as soon as they are half-grown. It is important 
to see that the birds selected for preparation for market are well 
grown and in good health. As internal parasites are prevalent 
among poultry, it is always a good plan to treat each batch ;Of 
youngsters before drafting them into the developing yards, 

E 
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Yard Feeding. 

The birds selected should be graded into sizes and placed in con¬ 
venient yards. Here they are fed sparingly until they settle doAvn, 
when they can have three nioals a day. Bran and pollard, with a 
little green food added, will make a good mash. Meat does not 
conduce to good flavor, and is not necessary. Give them as much 
mash, three times a day, as they can clean up in 20 minutes. Later 
on, when the new crop of wheat is available, the mash may be made 
of ground wheat, with a little bran added, and boiled wheat may 
also be fed occasionally. The birds can remain in this yard for 
from a fortnight to a month, during which time they are developing 
their frames. Where there is a good demand for 3-2-1 b, to 41b. birds 
they may be drafted at 10 to 12 weeks old into smaller yards and 
fed four times a day. The mash may be the same as before, but 
should have, if obtainable, daily, for every 40 birds, -^Ib. of fat or 
sweet tallow added. This may be melted and rubbed with a little 
bran and pollard, and then distributed through the mash before it is 
moistened. During the finishing period—two or three weeks—green 
food should gradually be diminished, and none given during the last 
week. This method of fattening is within the capacity of any 
breeder and of farmers. * The cost of feeding is relatively small. The 
bii»ds gain flesh quicker than if at large, and there is proper method. 
The improved condition and appearance make such birds sell well. 

The general mistake made by farmers is in keeping surplus 
cockerels and pullets until they are grown up, and the flesh is hard. 
Such birds bring indifferent prices. Young birds—chickens, from 
four to five months old at the most—cost less to produce, and, if 
well fed, bring good prices, and the result is profitable. City buyers 
like plump well-grown chickens of from 31bs. to 51bs. weight, and 
these are the most profitable weights to produce. 

‘ Fattening in Coops. 

By this method of fattening extra condition can be gained, but 
more attention is needed. Where breeders have private markets 
good results may be obtained. Proper sanitary fattening coops are 
required, and V-shaped troughs running along the front are fitted. 
When the chickens reach the required stage of growdh for the pro¬ 
duction of small, medium, or large fatted chickens they are placed 
in coops, allowing sufficient space to turn about freely. They should 
be starved for a day, and then in the morning given a very small 
feed, and again at night. The object is to get them hungry first, and 
then gradually increase the food, until they have three good meals 
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daily. Wheat meal and a little bran made into a thin porridge with 
warm water or skim milk is oxeellent, and they will soon learn to 
consume large quantities. A trough containing gravel and charcoal 
grit is always a necessity where fowls are being fattened. With the 
trough method no drinking vessel is supplied, as there is moisture 
enough in the thin mash. Give no green food. Add melted fat if 
available, as previously mentioned. 

Crammifo 

cither by hand or machine produces the finest and plumpest 
birds, 1)ut is rvork for the methodical, energetic man only. Such a 
man can make the highest prices, and can always sell more than he 
can fatten. For the average breeder and for the farmer the yard 
and coop methods will suffice, and if generally adopted the consumer 
could have something good for his money, and the producer would 
find much profit in the business. 

False .Economy. 

It is false economy on the part of the breeder to sell ill-conditioned 
table poultry, and it is extravagance on the part of the purchaser to 
buy such birds. There is little fiesh on their bodies, and what there 
is is of poor quality and flavor. A really well-fattened chicken costs 
a little more, but goes much further, and then the meat is worth 
eating. 

Dry Mash Fattening. 

Chickens do excellently on dry mash from a month or six weeks 
old. An excellent plan is to place one or two dry mash hoppers in 
each yard, so that the chickens can help themselves. In addition 
to the dry mash you may give wet mash morning and night, and 
this may contain a third of whole grain or boiled grain. Dry mash 
is an American term for something that manifestly is not mash. It 
may be bran and pollard or ground grain, one sort or many, and 
mixed. As a rule, grit and charcoal arc added. It may he variously 
compounded, according to the foodstuffs commonly and economically 
available. What is* cheap in one place may he out of the question 
in another. Where one has a small mill, various mixtures may be 
compounded. Oats are splendid if they can be finely gronnd, hulls 
and all. If.not, there is too much long fibre; hulled oats are too 
dear. Barley is excellent^—barley pollard helps the process of fat¬ 
tening. Ground maize is fattening, but the Jat so produced is not 
desirable—it is too oily, and the flesh is dark. A Ihtle ground maize, 
however, is excellent. Pea meal is a flesh producer, and when avail- 
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able may be added. Variety is desirable, because from mixtures you 
gain better results than from a monotonous diet of one kind. No 
hard and fast rule can be laid down to suit all localities. 

Points to Note. 

All fattening stock must be kept quite quiet; the Icvss exercise the 
better. 

Fattening coops must be in a secluded spot, out of sight of birds at 
liberty. A cool, dark shed is a suitable locality. All coops must be 
kept clean and disinfected. Yards must be cleaned regularly, and 
the ground forked over. Tainted ground will result in disease. 

Any bird which refuses its food, or which has undigested food in 
its crop, should be removed and given liberty on a grass run, and 
starved until the crop is empty. Administer daily 30 grains bi¬ 
carbonate of soda in a tablespoonful of water. 

It is, of coui’se, essential to keep the birds quite free of parasites 
(lice, ticks, &c.). 

Provide grit at all times. 

Dry mash feeders require unlimited water. 

Crating. 

Pack in sound crates, with a close bottom, wire netting sides and 
lop, and, generally, 4ft. x 2ft. Gin. x 1ft. Gin. (high). This will hold 
20 to 30 birds, according to size. 

Forwai’d to market in cool weather. 

For journeys provide ample water accommodation. Place straw 
on floor of crate. 

DUCKLINGS. 

The most profitable breed in this State is the Pekin. Aylesbuiys 
are very rare, and generally have Pekin blood in them; the cross is 
excellent. Runners are too small. Muscovy ducks are coming into 
]>rominence, and are excellent if killed at 10 weeks or 12 weeks old, 
when they weigh well. Duck fattening needs special care. The 
youngsters need careful handling, and must be sheltered from the 
hot sun. Drinking water must be available day and night, or the 
liiortality wilLhe great. Run them in flocks of'25 to 30 until a week 
or ten days old; then subdivide them into smaller flocks as they 
grow, and finish with four to six ducklings per pen at seven weeks 
old. Mash made of bran and pollard, ground grains, &c., mixed with 
hot water or skim inilk[ and to the whole add by bulk one-third cut 
green food. Up to seven weeks give plenty of animal food (meat 
meal soup, boiled rabbit, livers, &c.), as such is essential to success. 
Pi’om seven to nine weeks leave off green food and meat gradually, 
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and replace by sweet fat or tallow, 11b. daily for 40 ducklings. Large 
supplies of grit (gravel and charcoal) niust always be supplied. 
During hot spells ducklings may refuse their food. To keep them 
going use flat pans of cool water, and place therein cut green food 
and a little grain. 

Grating. 

Not more than three or four should be in one compartment. Use 
a crate with several compartments. Otherwise the ducklings climb 
over one another, and their sharp claws create much havoc. Such 
damaged birds would be useless for export. Forward in cool 
weather, if possible, and always provide drinking vessels. Ducklings 
lose weight on a journey even of a few hours’ duration. 

GOSLINGS. 

Old geese are not suitable for table use, and are as a rule of in¬ 
different flavor. Very seldom are properly fattened goslings seen 
in our markets—they are generally grass fed, and do not carry the 
flesh of a good Pekin duckling. They can be got into good con¬ 
dition on much the same food as for ducklings, and will do well 
on boiled grain and boiled small potatoes added to the mash. They 
must be kept quiet, and not driven about. Goslings lose weight 
rapidly if worried, also on a journey. Toulouse and Toulouse cross 
are the best. 

TURKEYS 

are always difficult to fatten. In the old pre-fox days large flocks 
were bred in various localities, and during the summer were 
generally in good condition through feeding on the stubbles. Turkeys 
which have roamed at large resent conflnement, and often fret and 
become poor. When poor they take a long time to fatten, as is 
natural with a bird of such size. Boiled grain and wet mash will 
give good results, and the birds should be kept as tame as possible. 
They should be marketed at from five to six months; old birds can 
be eaten, but the quality is not good. 

CRATING GEESE AND TURKEYS. 

According to size, three or four birds should be sent in one roomy 
ci’ate, with ample head room. Head room is essential—overcrowd¬ 
ing and cramping will increase the loss of weight which always 
occurs on a jouziiey. Black Norfolk and White Cambridge are noted 
for quality of fl,egh and ease of fattening. The American Bronze 
is a mammoth, but somewhat difficult to fatten well, and by some 
is considered inferior in quality. Much, however, depends on the 
fattener. 
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ADViSORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The Dioiitlily meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednes¬ 
day, September 8tli. The Chairman (Mr. F. Coleman) presided, and 
others present were Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), 
Colonel Eowell, C.B., Messrs. W. J. Coiebatch (Principal of Rose- 
worthy College), G. R. Laffer, M.P., A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, C. E. 
Birks, and G. G. Nicholls (Secretary). 

Repairs to Harvest Machinery. 

A communication was received from the Chief Inspector of Factories 
stating that instructions had been issued to inspectors of country 
districts to the effect that, generally speaking, the department did not 
interfere with manufacturers of machinery or repair shops in the 
administration of the Early Closing Act. Mr. Bannigan further 
pointed out that if considered necessary that instruction could be 
supplemented by a circular directing that supplies should be per- 
jnittecl in all hona Me cases of necessity. The Board decided to re- 
cpiest that the suggested circular should be sent out, and that it should 
be made perfectly clear that no restriction must be placed upon the 
sale of maeliinery parts. 

Storage op WhExVT. 

The committee appointed at the previous meeting to deal with the 
(jiiestion of the provision of storage accoininodation for wheat at dif¬ 
ferent country centres presented the following report, which the 
Board adopted for transmission to the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
C. Goode);—The Advisory Board realise that a probable record 
harvest, coupled with freight difficulties, will have the effect of ex¬ 
tending the export of wheat into the rainy season of 1916. 2. The 

Board believe, however, that the enhanced cost of material (timber, 
galvanized iron, &c.) renders inadvisable the erection of temporary 
sheds, which would prove more or less superflous in normal seasons, 
d. The Board feel confident that mei'cliants and millers will be able to 
provide for the storage of the bulk of the crop in the ordinary way. 
4. The Board recommend that about the month of February next the 
matter be reconsidered, with a view of ascertaining whether the re¬ 
maining wheat is sufficiently protected. 5, The Board wish to direct 
special attention to the inadequate railway facilities on Eyre’s Penin¬ 
sula to carry any considerable quantity of wheat from stations up 
the line to Port Lincoln or other ports. The effect of this indifferent 
service and insufficient supply of trucks and power is that the mer- 
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chants have to bring the wheat to the ports and stack it there, in 
order that they may have enough to load a vessel when freight is avail¬ 
able. This means that the wheat has first to be stacked at the country 
station or siding, and again at the port, and the double handling 
charges thus involved are naturally borne by the farmer. On the 
other hand, if an adequate supply of trucks and power were avail¬ 
able, the wheat could be railed straight awmy from the stacks at 
country stations to the ship’s side. 6. As incidental to the matter 
referred to the Board by the Minister, we suggest the advisableness 
of considering the question of Government advances to farmers on 
wheat, should the disposal of the export surplus prove slower than is 
generally anticipated.” 

Railway Fares. 

The Secretary was directed to interview the Railways Commis¬ 
sioner respecting a suggestion from the "Wilkawatt Branch that cheap 
excursion fares should be issued (as in normal times in connection 
wdth the Royal Show), to enable the country folk to visit the city, and 
to forward the reply to the Branch. 

Conference at Roseworthy College. 

A resolution from the Riverton Branch suggested that a one-day 
conference of the Branches of the Bureau should he conducted at Rose¬ 
worthy College towmrd the end of September, to take the place of 
Farmers’ Day.” Mr. Colebatch intimated that he would be pleased 
to welcome individual Branches at the College, and show them over the 
farm, etc., but he did not see how it w^ould be possible to combine a 
conference with an inspection of the property, especially in a year 
such as the present. The most suitable days w^ere Thursdays and 
Fridays. The Board agreed that there would be insufficient time to 
make an inspection and hold a conference in one day. 

Sea Frontage and Rabbits. 

The Carrowr Branch desired the Board to use its influence in the 
direction of indueiug the Minister of Crown Lands and the Harbors 
Board to have the coastline frontage—which varied from 5 chains to 
20 chains in width—in the hundred of Dixson cut up and leased to the 
farmers holding adjoining land, so that it might he cultivated and the 
rabbit pest thus reduced. At the instance of Mr. Laffer, it wms re¬ 
solved to advise the Branch to approach the authorities through the 
parliamentary representatives for the district. 

Rabbits. 

A letter was received from the Ironbank Branch to the effect that, 
owing to the Park being a splendid breeding ground for rabbits, and 
the fact that shooting was prohibited on the estate, the owners of ad- 
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joining’ land found it difficult to keep the rabbit pest down on tbeir 
properties. Mr, Laffer asserted that not only did the Coiniiiissioiiers 
allow shooting and trapping by reputable persons, but he was coin 
fideiit that at present anybody who took a four hours^ Avalk throngb. 
the park would not ffiid a rabbit. In the siunmer, it was true, tiie 
rodents were in evidence to some extent, but that was l)eeanse they 
came there for water. The Board instructed the secretary to reply 
to the Branch accordingly. 

Trees. 

Apparently wdtli the object of saving trouble and expense all round, 
the McNamara Bore Branch asked the Board to arrange if possible for 
the Woods and Forests Department to supply trees required by 
members to the secretaries of branches in a single parcel. The re¬ 
cipients, of course, would give a guarantee to look after the trees as 
at present. It was decided to obtain a report from the Conservator 
of Forests (Mr. W. Gill) on the matter. 

Noxious Weeds, 

Arising out of a discussion at the August meeting of the Board, 
and a question asked by the Hon. J. P. Wilson in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, the Board intimated that while the powers remained in 
the hands of the local governing bodies it was useless to expect the 
noxious weeds problem to he effectively grappled with. They con¬ 
sidered that the administration of the law should be entrusted to a 
Government Department—a determination which, it was mentioned, 
had been emphasised in a report to the previous Government. It was 
decided to submit; that report to the Minister of Agriculture. 

Fire Breaks. 

Mr. Miller strongly recommended all farmers to make adequate fire 
breaks round crops left for grain this season; otherwise, he said, 
there was every probability that serious losses would be incurred, on 
account of the luxurious growth which was everywhere in evidence. 

Australian Standard Corn Saok. ", 

A letter was received from the Victorian Government intimating 
that they were entirely in accord with the request made by the Ad¬ 
visory Board, viz., that the standard corn sack, when filled with grain, 
should be accepted for export, even though in some instances it might 
slightly exceed the prescribed weight. It was decided to draw the 
attention of the Minister of Agriculture to the reply received from 
the Prime Minister, which the Board could not regard as satisfactory. 
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New Branch. 

Approval was given to the formation of a new Branch of the Bureau 
at Rosenthal, with the following gentlemen as members:—T, H. Wolf, 
H. P. Mugg, T. W. Koch, T. G-. Bckermann, W. Palling, B. Billing, 
F. 0, Zerk, B. H. Zerk, W. Bergan, A. B. G-ursanky, S. Giirsanky, 

C. Harder, C. N. Harder, G. W. Mattiske, G. Ruseh, A. Taylor, 
J. Partridge, T. Arnold, G. B. Heinjus, R. Sehrapel, W. Laws, C. W. 
Ilofthiann, — Berman, W. Neuman, L. J. Tuekwell, J. Heinjus, G. II. 
Stevens. 

New Members. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the Branches 
shoAvn:—Bookpurnong East—P. R. Marsh man, L. B. Kingsborough; 
Riverton—0. B. Longbottom; Narridy—P. Hiskey, J. C. Reinke; 
Lucindale—P. R. Seeker, W. Natt; Redhill—W. B. Torr, R. Lister; 
Mount Hope—J. Doudle, W. Doudle; Naraeoorte—J. J. Donohue, 
R. A. Chapman, Alex. Johnstone, W. G. A. Heimig; Meadows—E. A. 
Halliday; Coorabie—C. Winterfield, W. G. Wheadon; Salt Creek— 
W. T. Lee, jun.; Keith—H. Donnell, B. Mogg; Miltalie—D. P. Bag- 
nell, H, Bagnell; Lyndoch—H. 0. Goercke; Netherton—P. C. Potter; 
Balaklava — C. J. Sinxmonds, E. J. Lange, E. Pinlayson, K. Neville; 
Hookina—P. Cagney, G. Henschke; Wepowie—P. W. Ghurcher, P. 
Burns, jun.; Mypolonga—P. C. Staff, G. R. Traeger, W. M. MeAuliffe; 
Mount Barker—H. J. Dunn; Leighton—R. J. C. Flower, W. Rey¬ 
nolds; Woodside—E. H. Lauterhach, H. Nickels; Myrla—C. W. 
Weiss, P. A. Zierseh; Murray Bridge—Tornquist, W. S(|uires, E. A. 
Kuchel, P. Schottelius, G. Love, G. Opie, — Spaekinan, J. Lysaght, 
3. W. Baldock; Spalding—J. Campbell, M. CampBeli, L. Llewellyn, 
M. McCarthy; Yadnarie—P. H. Harris; Wirrega---J. Purdie, C. 
Meier, C. IL Williams; Glencoe— J. T. Carthew, F. W. Koop; Monarto 
South—M. Nolan, B, Bormann, T. Jh*etag, B. Scheiseher; Blyth— 
P. B. Turner; Warrow—P. S. Mitchell, S. Garrick, H. Langsford, 
J. G. Pnekridge, W. W. Doudle, R. T, Howson, jun.; Halidon— 
P, J. W. Clonan, li. P. R. Huppatz, A. H. Tilbrook; Mount Compass— 
A, Dorrell, W. G. Hicks, A. Borrers; Crystal Brook—L. G. Story, 

D. Smallacombe; Amyton—^W. Ryan, B. V. Schulz; Milaiig—H. 
Howard, G. Rankine, J, J. Pindlater; Borrika—H. J. Stephens; 
Northfield—W. Hogan; Blackwood— J. L. 'Light; Mindarie—J. E. 
Pullstone, A. R. Hoskin, J. G. Lowe, M. R. Beckwith; Tintinarra— 
C. Wylie, H. A. Brooks; Ramco— W. Cates, J, Irrgong, G. Rogers; 
Hilltown—V. Brabbiek, A. A. Lehmann, J, Gray, A. Tlireadgold; 
Coomooroo—N. Lillecrapp, C. Pogden, M. Avery, L. Toholke. 


F 
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THE WHEAT MARKET- 

Local wlieat prices Teniain nominally at 7/6 to 7/9 for f.a.q., on trucks^ Ports 
Adelaidej Pirie, and Wallaroo. 

Advices are to liaiicl of the delivery of the first of the new season’s wheat. 
The a.ppearaiice of this wdil be w^atched by farmers with particular interest. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Go., Limited, report on October 1st:— 

Butter* —Excellent rains were experienced throughout the month of September, 
and the production of butter further substantially increased. Values receded 
slightly, but maintain firm at the prices recorded at the 6i.id of the month, wheii 
“Alfa” was Is. 4d.; “Primus,” Is. 3d.; choice separators and dairies, Is. l^d. 
to Is. 2|-d.; store and collectors’, Hid. to Is. Id. x>er lb. 

Eggs. —The quantity of eggs coming forward was much larger than w«as antici¬ 
pated a month ago, but rates maintained well owing to the fact that piclders and 
others have operated extensively in order, at any rate, to make certain of portion 
of their future requirements. Closing prices were:—Hen, Is. Id. per cloven; 
duck, Is. 2d. 

Cheese. —Values have fluctuated considerably in cheese, the easing at the be¬ 
ginning of the month being followed by subsequent firming with outside markets 
purchasing here. Pi*esent quotations:—lOcl. to lOld. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —There is quite a dearth in this line in the absence of importations and 
the shortage of the live hog in South Australia. Eaetory-eured sides are selling 
at Is. 3d. to Is. 4d, per lb.; hams, Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. jier lb. 

Honey.—N o new season’s has yet come along, and market is firmer at 5d. to 5Id. 
per lb.; beeswax, Is. 5d. per lb. 

Almonds continue scarce; Brandis, 8d.; mixed softshells, 6bL to 7(1,; luirdsluVUs, 
3d.; kernels, Is. 4d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Supplies throughout the mouth have been very short indeed, 
which has caused disappointment to buyers, so that each lot has been eagerly com¬ 
peted for, and record rates secured; ami good prices are likely to rule from now on 
to Christmas. Good table roosters, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 9d. each; niee-conditione-d 
cockerels, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 3d.; plump hens, 3s. 6d. to 4s.; ducks, 3s. 3d. to 4s. 3d.; 
geese, 5s. to os. fid.; pigeons, lOkl. to Is.; turkeys, from Is. to Is. 24d, per lb. 
live weight for good to prime table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —A few truckloads of South Australian grown potatoes 
were handled during the past month, but the bulk of our requirements wms drawn 
from Vietoria, and therefore prices have been governed by the Melbourne ma,rket. 
Onions have offered very freely, and quotations eased considerably. Potatoes, 
£9 to £10 per ton on trucks Mile End or Fort Adelaide; onions, £8 per ton on trucks 
Mile End or Port Adelaide, 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following fignrefi, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, ^show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of September, 1915, also the average 
precipitation to the end of September, and the average annual rainfall. 


station. 

For 

1915, 

To end 
Sept., 
1915. 

Av’kc. 
to end 
Sept, 

Av’f^e. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Fab North 

AND I 

IppER North. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0-21 

1*31 

3*70 

4*76 

Tarcoola. 

0-51 

3*02 

5*87 

7-58 

Hergott . 

0-83 

3*04 

4*64 

6*04 

Farina . 

L02 

3-73 

5*20 

6*70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

1-40 

3*58 

6*90 

8*66 

Beltana . 

L32 

4*95 

7-22 

9*22 

Blinman. 

0'97 

6*52 

10*37 

12*85 

Hookina .. 

1*97 

9*59 

— 

— 

Hawker . 

2*54 

10*48 

9*71 

12*22 

Wilson. 

2*58 

9*26 

9*41 

11*78 

Gordon . 

2*85 

7*80 

7*98 

10*26 

Quorn. 

2*79 

10*81 

11*03 

13*78 

Port Augusta ... 

2*20 

7*48 

7*48 

9-4(i 

Port Augusta W. 

2*14 

7*73 

7*41 

9*36 

Bruce . 

2-2G 

8*00 

7*95 

10*01 

Hammond. 

2*55 

8*27 

8*96 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

3 42 

16*54 

14*75 

18*26 

Willowie. 

2*20 

9*58 

9*51 

Il'OO 

Melrose. 

4*b() 

20*41 

8*78 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

2*80 

10*85 

12*71 

15*83 

Port Germein ... 

1*71 

11*19 

10*18 

12*84 

Wirrabara. 

4*43 

20*13 

15*31 

18*91 

Appila . 

2*49 

]0*03 

11*86 

15*08 

Cradock . 

.1*67 

7*68 

8*49 

10-86 

Carrie ton .. 

2*57 

10*54 

8*98 

12-22 

Johnburg . 

1*79 

6*94 

7*32 

10-21 

Eurelia. 

1*80 

10*26 

10*45 

13*24 

Orrbroo . 

2*19 

9*50 

10-64 

13*42 

Black Rock ..... 

2*27 

8*99 

9-57 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

2*32 

10*04 

10-18 

13*07 

Yon gala... 

2*77 

12*27 

10*85 

13*94 

Nobth»East. 



Ucolta . 

1*77 

7*58 


_ 

Nackara. 

1*25 

8*24 

_ 

_ 

Yunta. 

0*93 

3*78 

6*15 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 

0*81) 

4*54 

6*07 

7*94 

Mannahill . 

1*33 

4*01 

6*22 

8*46 

Cockbum. 

1*54 

3*93 

6*08 

7*97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

2*05 

7*06 

7*40 

9-63 

Lower North. 



PortPirie 

2*09 

11*52 

11*62 

13*2l 

Port Broughton . 

2-24 

12*43 

11-68 

13-33 

Bute 

2*45 

13*69 

12-77 

16-42 

Laura... 

3-27 

14*99 

14-58 

18-22 

Caltowie . .. 

2*60 

12*16 

13-60 

17-27 

Jamestown .... 

3*80 

15*94 

13-75 

17-46 

Gladstone . 

3*49 

13*32 

12-67 

16-00 

Crystal Brook ., * 

2*90 

12*34 

12-51 

15-62 

Georgetown ..... 

3*25 

14*00 

14-77 

18-32 

Narridy .. 

2-38 

13*59 

12-59 

16-79 

E<‘dhm.. 

2*27 

I2-20 

14-71 

16-70 


station, | 

For 

Sept., 

1915. 

To en-l 
Sept., 
1915. 

Av’g'e. 
to end . 
Sept. I 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

iainfsll 

1 i- 

Lower North—< 

'joniinm 

d. 


Spalding. 

3-77 

17-83 1 

16*17 

20-25 

Gulnare . 

2*57 

15*33 

15*78 

19-74 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

3*27 

15*93 

13*63 

17-29 

Yacka . 

2*30 

12*22 

12*37 

15-27 

Kooiunga. 

2*30 

11*66 

12*89 

15-94 

Snowtown. 

2*63 

14*87 

12*84 

13-70 

Brinkworth. 

3*07 

13*90 

12*59 

15-48 

Bly th. 

2*83 

14-51 

13*31 

16*34 

Clare . 

5*48 

23*12 

19*85 

24*30 

Mintaro Central . 

6-02 

27*87 

17*81 

21*99 

Watervale. 

5*17 

25-85 

22*22 

27*17 

Auburn . 

4*67 

22*82 

19-78 

24-25 

Hoyleton . 

2‘LG 

14*01 

15*20 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

2*32 

13 *01 

12*81 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

2*09 

11*41 

10-28 

13*13 

Terowie . 

2*27 

9*36 

11-56 

13*71 

Yarcowie. 

2*44 

10*55 

11-97 

13*91 

Hallett. 

2*44 

13*79 

13-29 

16*40 

Mount Bryan ... 

3*58 

16*47 

12*83 

15*73 

Burra . 

3*42 

18*63 

15*35 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 

4*08 

18*63 

15-30 

18-87 

West oe 

Murray Range. 


Manoora.| 

3*86 

17*70 

14-62 

1 18*09 

Saddleworth .... 

3*65 

20*51) 

15*95 

- 19*69 

Marrabel .i 

4*13 

21*42 

15-33 

18*94 

Riverton . 

4*04 

22*40 

15*64 

i 20-48 

Tarleo .. | 

4*37 

21-04 

13*93 

i 17*48 

Stockport. 

J*I3 

19-00 

12*66 

1 15*89 

Hainley Bridge ., 

2*90 

17*10 

13-21 

1.6*45 

Kapunda . 

3*80 

20*14 

17*88 

: 19*67 

Frecling. 

2*95 

16*98 1 

14*27 

; 17*85 

Greenock. 

4*10 

21*26 

17-12 

21*46 

Truro.. 

3*46 

19*78 

J 5*98 

19*74 

Stookwell ....... 

3*36 

20*04 

16*25 

20*:j0 

Nuriootpa . 

4*06 

19*69 

17*13 

21*25 

Angaston. 

6-25 

24-24 

17-90 

22*25 

Tanimda . 

4-51 

21-27 

18*05 

22*28 

Lyndoch . 

5-14 

22-87 

19*89 

2:k)i 

Adelaide Plains. 



j Mallala .. 

2*88 

14-89 

13*65 

16*88 

' Rosewofthy. 

4-81 

19*05 

13*92 

17*31 

Gawler. 

3*96 

18*36 

15*58 

19*21 

Two Wells. 

2-20 

11-97 

13*37 

16*36 

Virginia. 

2*30 

14-53 

14-30 

17-58 

Smithfield . 

2*06 

15*04 

13-93 

17*30 

Salisbury. 

2*77 

15*86 

15-18 

18*57 

North Adelaide .. 

3*98 

20 *11 

17-59 

21*49 

Adelaide. 

3-57 

18-32 

17*32- 

21*04 

Brighton . 

4-37 

20*94 

16*38 

19*93 

Glenelg. 

3-25 

18*05 

15*13 

18-35 
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RAINFALL—«oni<n«ei. 


station. 


For 

1915. 


To oTid 
SeuL, 
1915 


AY’R-e. 
to tnd 
Sept. 


Adelaide Plains— continued. 


Magill. 

Glen Osmond 
Mitcham • •. • 
Belair 


4-21 

24-08 

22-28 

4-77 

26-05 

20-74 

4-24 

25-22 

10-47 

5-09 1 

17-83 

23-80 


Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree GuHy 
Stirling West 
Uraidla . • • • 
Clarendon .. 
Morphett Vale 
NoarliiiigS' • 
Willnnga .. 
Aidinga .. • 

Norman ville 

Yankalilla. • 
Cape Jervis ... 
Mount Pleasant 
Blumberg 

Gumeracha 
Lobethal . 
Woodside . 
Halindorf . 
Naime ... - - 
Mount Barker 
Echunga ... 
Macclesfield . 
Meadows ... 
Strathalbyn . 


5*04 

10.28 

9.13 

6.90 

4-44 

4-03 

4 - 09 
3*40 
3*24 
4.22 

2.59 

6*25 

7.65 

7 - 09 
8*40 

8 - 29 

6 - 91 

5 - 84 

7 - 64 

6.51 

6.94 

8*81 

340 


25.49 

51 .54 
52-14 
29-80 
20-43 
20-24 
18.52 

17- 31 

18- 75 

21.54 

10-89 

28-11 

29- 73 
32-47 
37-61 
37-28 
3247 
28-56 
3344 

33.75 

30- 72 
40-97 
17-53 


23- 13 
38-94 
37-27 
27-93 
19-07 
16-92 

21- 67 

16- 95 

17- 23 
1941 
13-75 

22- 29 

24- 41 
2741 
29-02 

26- 19 
2941 

24- 84 

25- 57 

27- 27 
25-28 
29-29 
15-81 


Mueeay Flats and Valley. 


Wellington 

Milang .. 

Langhorne’s Brdg 
Tailem Bend .... 
Murray Bridge .. 

Callington . 

Mannum . 

Palmer. 

Sedan . 

Blanchetown .... 

Eudunda. 

Sutherlands. 

Morgan ........ 

Overland Comer . 

Renmark .. 

Loxton.. 


2-27 

12-17 

11-90 1 

144 

iO-42 

I3-19 

1-84 

9-75 

13-20 

1-94 

1 ] 1 -00 

1 - 

1-78 

9-27 

1 11-42 

2-37 

13-05 

! 12-77 

i-.5r) 

7-92 

945 

3-60 

14-07 

12-53 

2-84 

11-16 

9-(i3 

0-79 

0-48 

8-28 

3-34 

17-48 

13-92 

1-63 

9-85 

S-30 

M4 

6-51 

; 6-95 

1-31 

6-06 

1 8-59 

1-76 

7-42 

1 8-99 

1-91 

8-43 

— 


West of Sfencer’s Gulf. 


Eucla ....... 

White Well..' 
Fowler’s Bay 

Penong.. 

Murat Bay . - 
Smoky Bay . ■ 


C-.53 

7-36 

8*36 

0-69 

5*96 

7-48 

0-84 

12-19 

1045 

0-86 

.12-32 

9*97 

0-68 

8-22 

—, 

0-54 

1 9-39 

1 

1 ^ 


Ar’ge. 

Annual 

Raintall 

station. 

For 

Sept., 

1915. 

To end 
S^pt , 
1915. 

Av’^ie. 
to end 
S('pt. 

Av’ge. 

\nnniil 

KainfiiU 


West of Sfei 

'ICER’S 

3ULF—s 

’Continued. 

25-69 

Streaky Bay. 

0*57 

13-17 

13-33 

15-31 

25-20 

Port EUiston .... 

1*70 

16-39 

14-24 

1649 

2347 

Port Lincoln .... 

3-66 

18-98 

17-02 

19*88 

28-64 

Tumby. 

2-39 

12-42 

12-56 

15-00 


Carrow. 

1*79 

12-58 




Cowell . 

0-71 

12-19 

948 

11-76 

28-19 

46-70 

Point Lowly .... 

MS 

8-91 

9-56 

12-21 

44-35 

33-67 

23-32 

1 Yorke’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo . 

1-21 

11-90 

11 -64 

14-05 

20-28 

Kadina. 

1-85 

14-02 

i:!-2S 

15-88 

25-98 

Moonta . 

1 -64 

13-28 

12-63 

15-22 

20-34 

Green’s Plains ... 

2-03 

15-18 

13-67 

15-73 

20*65 

! Maitland ... 

2-98 

2045 

16-61 

20-08 

22*78 

i Ardrossan . 

1-81 

13-09 

11-44 

13*89 

16-.34 

Port Victoria ... 

2-31 

14-74 

12-61 

15-20 

26*87 

Curramulka. 

2-52 

18-24 

15-31 

18-51 

29*38 

Minlaton . 

3-22 

19-69 

14-53 

1741 

33*30 

Stansbury . 

3*20 

16-87 

14-17 

17-06 

35*38 

Warooka .. 

3-02 

]6-r)2 

15-06 

17-71 

31*87 

Yorketown . 

2-68 

14-48 

14*57 

17-47 

3545 

28*83 

30-93 

Edithburgh. 

2-73 

16-51 

13*68 

16-48 

32*83 

South and South-East. 


30*72 

35*52 

19*28 

1 Cape Borda. 

4-09 

23-97 

21*83 

25-09 

Eangscote . 

3-74 

17-54 

16-04 

18-95 

Penneshaw . 

2-7S 

16-13 

18-00 

21-34 


Cape Willoughby. 

3-59 

10-02 

16-34 

19-69 


Victor Haibor ... 

3-15 

16-35 

1844 

22-18 

1 15*01 

Port Elliot. 

2*84 

13-54 

16-85 

20-33 

16-08 

Goolwa. 

2-57 

I4-2.S 

14-82 

17-93 

15*27 

Pinnaroo ... 

2-63 

1145 

M-32 

16-74 


Parilla . 

2-('8 

10-84 


— 

14- 32 

15- 65 

Lameroo . 

2-89 

12-98 

12-94 

16-55 

Parrakie. 

1-72 

11 *47 

— 


11-67 

Geranium . 

2-09 

12-J9 

— 


15-60 

Peake . 

2-25 

12-15 

_ 

— 

11-92 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

2-58 

13-34 

11 -83 

14-74 

10-71 

Meningie ....... 

2-89 

12-24 

!5-5(> 

18-87 

17-33 

Coonalpyn. 

3-17 

13-75 

14-03 

17-49 

10-60 

Tintinarra. 

3-39 

15-00 

15-11 

18-78 

9-29 

Keith. 

2-50 

13-07 

,— 

— 

11-42 

Bordertown. 

3-27 

14-96 

15-53 

19-76 

10*93 

Wolseley .. 

440 

17-38 

1.3-92 

17-72 

_ 

Frances .. 

4-17 

17-17 

16-03 

20-74 


Naracoorte . 

4-32 

22-15 

18-06 

22-60 


Penola .. 

4*58 

23-51 

2140 

26-78 


Lucindale . 

4-63 

21-85 

19-10 

23-32 

10-13 

Kingston.. 

4-39 

22-56 

20-63 

24*73 

9-67 

Robe . 

3-51 

21-36 

20-91 

24-69 

12*11 

Beaohport. 

4-88 

24-26 

2:540 

27-51 

11*93 

MiUicent . 

5-08 

29-57 

24*53 

29-25 


Mount Gambler . 

4-89 

30-06 

25'*77 

32-00 

— 

0, Nrthumberland 

3-80 

24-38 , 

22-06 

26*63 

_ _ ., ' 



. . . 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CDEEENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 




Eates of 



Dates of 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

Oct. 

Nov. 


Page 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Amytoa. 

307 

_ 

_ 

Geranium. 

+ 

30 

27 

Angaston . 


23 

20 

Gladstone. 

* 

— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie_ 

* 

— 

— 

Glencoe. 

343 

— 

— 

Arden Vale & Wyacca 

310 

— 

— 

Glen cope . 


— 

— 

Arthurton. 


— 

— 

Goode... 

* 

•20 

24 

Balaklava. 

313 

— 

__ 

Green Patch. 

325 

18 

— 

Eeaufort.. 

307 

— 

— 

Giimeracha. 

# 

19 

16 

Eeetaloo Valley. 

308 

— 

— 

llalidon.. 

327 

•20 

— 

Eelalie North. 

3li 

16 

20 

Hartley. 

336 

20 

17 

Berri. 

334 

20 

24 

Hawker. 

■* 

25 

22 

Blackwood. 

335 

— 

— 

Hilltown . 

311-2 

22 

19 

Blyth . 

314 

16 

20 

Hookina. 

31)9 

19 

16 

Bookpurnong East .. 


— 

— 

Inman Valley . 

337-43 

— 

— 

Eooleroo Ceiiire. 

+ 

22 

19 

Ironhank . 

338 

— 

— 

Borrika. 

325 

— 

— 

Julia. 

# 

— 

— 

Bowhill. 

¥ 

— 

— 

Kadina . 


8 

— 

Brinkley. 

325 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo . 

* 

9 

13 

Bundaleer Springs .. 

311 

— 


Kanmantoo. 

338 

16 

20 

Burra .. 

Hi 

22 

19 

Keith. 


23 

20 

Bute .. 

■* 

— 

— 

Kingscote. 


6 

2 

Butler . 

t 

— 

— 

Kingston-on-Murray. 

* 

— 

— 

Caltowie. 

nr- 

16 

20 

Koonihha . 

3 -U~t) 

21 

18 

Canowie Belt . 

* 

— 

— 

Koppio ... 

t 

— 

— 

Oarrieton . 

311 

21 

18 

Kybybolite .. 

t 

21 

18 

Carrow .. 

324 

— 

— 

Lameroo.. ... 

328-34 

— 

— 

Cherry Gardens . 

336 

19 

16 

Laura . 

' * 


— 

Glanfield . 

3 id 

— 

— 

Leighton . 

312 

21 

— 

Clare . .ji* ..... 

Clarenddri . 

+ 

"f 

i 22 

19 

Longwood . 

Loxton . 

lit 

Z 

z 

Clay pan Bore . 

326 

18 

— 

Lucindal© . 

« 

30 

— 

Colton . 

325 

23 

20 

Lyndooh . 

+ 

f 

21 

— 

Cooniandook 

326 


— 

MacGillivray . 

itt 

— 

— 

Gooinooroo . 

309 

— 

— 

Maitland ... 

t 

7 

4 

Coonalpyn . 


— 

— 

M allala . 

318 

4 

1 

Coonawarra . 

« 

— 

— 

Mangalo ...... .. 

# 

— 

— 

Coorahie . 

318-9 

_ 

_ 

Mantling .... 

334 

_ 

_ _ 

Cradock . 

¥ 

— 

— 

Meadows . 

338 

19 

16 

Crystal Brook . 

313 

_ 

_ 

Meningie .. 


23 

20 

Davenport ... 

309 

_ 


Milang . . 

339-43 

9 

IS 

Dawson .. 


_ 

. 

Mi llicent .. 

*• 

12 

9 

Denial Bay.. 


_ 

_ 

Miltnlie , -.. ...... .. 

320-1 

23 

20 

Dowlingville. 

t 

— 

— 

Mindarie. =... 

329 

11 


Elbow Hill .. 

320-5 

23 

20 

Minlaton. 

% 

21 

18 

Forest Range ....... 

336 

21 

18 

Mitchell.. 

« 

23 

•20 

Forster...... 

327 

23 

20 

Monarto South. 

3 29 

— 

— 

Frances.. ...... 

» 

22 

19 

Monteith.. 

¥ 

— 

— 

Freeling.. 

m 

. 


Moonta .......... . . 



__ 

Gawler River .. 



_ 

Moorlands .. 


— 

— 

Georgetown ,.,, .... 

itf 

25 

22 

Morohard ,, ,. .. 

309 

23 





1 
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INDEX TO AGRIGULTITRAL BtJEEAtJ REPORTS— 




Dates of 



Dates of 

Branch. 

Report 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Page 

Get, 

Nov, 


Page 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Morgan. 

* 

16 


Renmark . 

332 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
• the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 


Edited by H. J, Finnis. 


UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average annual rainfall; 

August 24th,—Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. —The following paper on this subject was read by Mr. E. 
Gum:—^‘Even the smallest farmer should not neglect to keep a few sheep. In 
addition to providing the mutton supply; and returning a considerable profit in 
the wool; they keep all weeds down on fallowed ground. Thus they save the 
farmer a considerable amount of time in working his land over two or three 
times to destroy the weeds. During the time they are kept for this purpose 
their wool is growing and they are putting on meat, which is valuable at 
the present time. The most suitable class of sheep for this country is the 
Merino—that is, if the farmer is going in for wool. These animals are not so 
difficult to keep inside the fences as the crossbreds, and the wool return from 
any rejected for export is greater in the case of the former. I prefer the lamb¬ 
raising to wool-growing for this year, as there is a bigger demand for, meat 
than wool; therefore I think the farmer will gain more from fat lambs than 
by holding them over till the following year. If the lambs are held through 
the summer the flock becomes too large, and cut up the dry feed during the 
summer months. This should try to avoid, as the land is liable to drift as 
soon as the feed becomes scarce. Should the lambs be held over till the follow¬ 
ing season, and the season breaks up late, they will not have a chance to get 
fat until late in the season. If the farmer is going in for lamb-raising, foT( 
export purposes only, I would then advise him to mate the Merino wdth the 
^Shropshire ram, as the crossbred grows much more quickly and larger than the 
pure Merino. The rams should be put with the ewes in December. The lambs 
would then be dropxjed in May and June—the most suitable time in this 
district, as green feed is generally available by thorn. The number of sheep 
kept should be determined by the season, but we should be careful not to over¬ 
stock. The ewes should be from 2 to 5 years old, and close-woolled. I prefer 
the plain-bodied sheep, as they are much easier to shear, and do not collect 
the seeds to such an extent. Lambs should be tailed between tlie age of 14 
days and two months. The knife is far superior to the searing-iron, as the 
cut heals more quickly. The warm, windy day is the most suitable for this 
opei^ation, as the lambs are not then troubled with the cold or flies. Shearing should 
be done at the end of September or the beginning of October, as the coljd 
weather is generally over by then, and the sheep are free from seeds at that 
time. In conclusion, I would advise every farmer who has not already had ex¬ 
perience with sheep to go in for a f y , as he will be rewarded for the little 
trouble involved.'^ ' 


BEAUFOET. 

August 19th.—Present: eight members. 

Mixed Farming. —In a paxaer dealing with this subject, Mr. S. Underwood took 
for an illustration a farm of 750 to 800 acres. One-third of this area, he said, 
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should be cropped, one-third fallowed, and the remainder left out for feed. One 
man, a knockabout hand, and a team of eight horses should be able to do the work 
involved. From 150 to 200 sheep could be carried, a few lambs being raised for 
market and for household jmrposes. Two or three foals should be raised annually 
to take the place of losses in the team. Three or four cows should be timed to 
come in about April or May, and be dried oft tow^ard the end of the summer. Calves, 
pigs, and poultry should also be reared. Mr. Mugford, whose opinions accorded 
with those exjiressed by the writer of the paper, mentioned the wisdom of keeping 
sheep of good quality. He thought it better for the farmer to put the man on 
the team, and do the knockabout wmrk himself. Mr. Marr also agreed with the 
opinions of the writer of the paper. 


BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

August 23rd. 

Faum MAxn:agp:ment. —In a paper dealing with this subject, _Mr. F. Bartrum 
said:—‘Mu this district, -where holdings are on the small side, and where 
cropping every other year is the practice, a good deal more labor is re¬ 
quired to keep down rubbish, and also a heavier dressing of super, than 
where the three-year system can be worked. Fallowing^ should be com¬ 
menced as soon after seeding as possible, as fallowing done in the earlier 
winter months usually gives better results than that done later in the season, 
and also allows more time for w^orking. In this district, -where the ground is 
uneven and in places stony, the four-furrow plough is quite large enough, as 
success does not depend upon the amount got over, but upon the wmy in wdiich 
it is done. No hard and fast rule can be laid down as to depth; this is usually 
governed by the different classes of soil, but, as far as my experience goes, the 
best results are obtained from Sin. or 4in. When fallowing is finished, the land 
should be well broken down -with a heavy set of harrows, to conserve moisture 
and to promote the growth of w^eeds. During the spring months is the ideal 
time for working back fallow-, upon which so much depends. I prefer the skim 
plough for the first working, as w-ith this work can be done more evenly, with 
a better chance of cutting all weeds. Later in the season stray weeds which 
survived should be kept down with the cultivator, combined -with the liberal 
use of the harrows. The next item, -which is cjuite as important as any, 
is the selection of seed, w-hich often does not receive as much attention as it 
should. The farmer should note carefully the varieties which give the best 
results; three or four varieties are quite enough. These should be true to name, 
and well graded, so that nothing but the best is so-wn. A little extra time spent 
an this way w-ill be well repaid at harvest time. There are various methods of 
pickling in vogue as a preventive against smut, the most commonly practised 
being the clipping of the sack into a cask containing a solution of 11b. of blue- 
stone in lOgalis. of w-ater, but the trouble -pidth this method is to keep the 
solution at the right strength. I consider the most thorough way is the old 
style of floor pickling. The w-heat should be emptied on to a cement floor and 
the bluestone sprinkled over it. The grain should be turned over three or .four 
times wdth a shovel, care being taken to sweep in all outside grains, so that 
none escape being well damped. The time of seeding is usually governed by 
the nature of the season. It is a general practice to wait for rain, before sowing, 
so that all rubbish can be killed and a better seedbed procured than if put in when 
dry. When sowing dry I consider it advisable to roll with a good heavy roller, as 
this helps to consolidate and compact the soil, thus improving the seedbed. The 
best implement for seeding purposes is undoubtedly the tine cultivator, worked 
at a fair depth. This leaves a fairly even surface for the seed drill. It is 
advisable to harrow after sowing if possible. The quantity of grain sown 
varies according to the different varieties of seed. With early varieties, such 
as Gluyas, King Early, and Bunyip, r..^bushel and a half is not too thick, and 
the later varieties vary according to time of sowing. The land should be 
dressed with Icwt. of spper^ per acre. I prefer the complete harvester to the 
reaper and wdnnower* All implements ':^honld be kept under cover, and should 
be thoroughly overhauled before being put away, and any breakages or worn 
bearings should be noted and replaced. It is advisable to breed sufficient stock 
for working the farm; these should be bred from the best mares mated with 
the best sire available, as a little extra expense in this way is easily repaid in 
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the quality of stock procured. Enougli sheep should be kept on the farm to 
keep down woods on the fallow, but overstocking is to be avoided. Cattle, 
pigs, and poultry are a regular source of income, and should always b© found on 
the up-to-date farm. 

Implements. —In a short paper, Mr. 0. 0. Cox recommended the following im¬ 
plements as most suitable for this district:—Pour-furrow plough for fallowing, 
stump-jump harrows for -working fallow, twin cultivator for destroying rubbish, 
and the spring-tooth cultivator to be worked in front of the drill for destroy¬ 
ing the small weeds. The disk drill w'as not suitable for the rough land. Seed 
wheat should be cleaned with the aid of the -winnower, and additioaal screens. 


COOMOOEOO (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

August 26th.—Present: nine members and three visitors. 

Spare Time. —Mr. N. S. Lillecrajjp read a paper, in which he urged farmers 
to utilise their spare time in such ways as repairing implements, harness, etc., 
and in the manufacture of small woodwork requirements of the farm and home¬ 
stead. The rudiments of masonry, he said, were easily picked up, and a know¬ 
ledge of these w-ould prove useful. A soldering outfit would hud a great deal of 
use. In discussing the subject Mr. .E. Polden expressed the opinion that farmers 
should be capable of undertaking small repairs in the way of blacksniithing. 


DAVEN.POET (Average annual rainfall, 9in. to lOin.), 

August 26th.—Present: six members. 

Water Conservation and Irrigation. —Mr. A. Bothwell, in a paper hearing this 
title, referreil at length to an article which apipeared on page 555 of the February 
issue of the Journal, entitled ^‘Fodder Crops on Eeeiaiined hand.^^ Ee expressed 
tlie opinion that provision for storage of the waters of the Murray for irrigation 
nnd navigation would prove an inestimable boon to settlers, enabling them to 
increase the production of their holdings, and at the same time provide a reliable 
and cheap means of transport for produce. PIo then made reference to the achieve¬ 
ments of other countries in the direction of water conservation, and the results by 
which they had been attended. There were many streams in South Australia, he 
said, which occasionally “ran a banker,and a vast amount of these flood 
waters could be impounded and utilised for irrigation. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 

August 24th.—-Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Care of Sheepskins. —Mr. J. Hen.schke contributed a paper on this subject. He 
said that, owing to careless handling on the farms, about 20 per cent, of the skins 
received at the Adelaide market were damaged, with the result that an annual loss 
of approximately £10,000 was incurred. With care, a great proportion of this 
loss could be avoided. Whei*ever possible, the sheep should be killed on a grate, 
so that the blood would run away, and leave the skin clean. ’ After the legs were 
skinned the sheep should be hung up and opened down the belly, enabling the skin to 
be removed. Skins shonld always he dried under cover, hung lengthwise over a 
rail. It was most important to take precautions to prevent the infestation of the 
skins with weevil. Preparations for this purpose could be cheaply obtained from 
any skin broker. 


MOBCHABB (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in,). 

August 21st.—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Chappcutting. —The following is taken from a paper written by Mr. B. J. 
Kitto:—“A good chaffing plant is very necessary on every farm. Engine power 
is preferable to horse power for cutting chali, but if little chaff is required the 
horse-power plant may do. In fixing down the plant, should it be either engine 
or horse power, it is best to put it so that the belt will draw the knife on to the 
work; that is, the belt should be worked on the same side as that on which the 
feeder stands. By this means the knife will always be brought to its work, and 
wear that takes place in the bearings will bring the knife towards the xno-uth of the 
cutter. If engine power is -used 350 to 370 revolutions of the knife wheel per 
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iniiiute will not be too iimcli provided there is suifieient power in the engine to drive 
it. in order to turn out a good sample the knives must be properly set. The 
belt should be put on, and the knives then set so that they will just graze lightly but 
evenly on the mouth of the cutter. If the knives are then kept in a sharp con- 
dition a good sample of chad; will be the result. All binder string should be taken 
from the hay before it is passed through the cutter. J ust lately I have 
noticed reports of the deaths of both horses and cattle, caused, it was said, through 
their eating binder string that had been chaffed up with the hay.^^ Mr. W. 
Tooj), in discussing the papear, expressed a preference for engine power for chaff- 
cntting. The Chairman (Mr. B. SS. McCalluni) advised putting 2cwts. of water on 
each ton of chaff' 12 hours before chaffing. Messrs. li. Jasper and Collins also 
spoke. [On reference to p, 56 of the August issue, it will be seen that anyone who 
sells chaff in which binder twine is found is liable to be proceeded against.—B d.J 

MOUNT EEMAEKABLE (Average annual rainfall, 23.04in.). 

September 1st.—^Present: 19 members. 

Bulk Handling op Wheat. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. J. Oldland re¬ 
ferred to the changes in practice which would be involved if the system of bulk 
handling were introduced. Where a farm was situated at a distance of one day’s 
journey from the nearest port or railway station, two box wagons would be required 
for the carting of the wheat crop; one to be available in the field for loading, and 
the other on the road. This would require the possession of additional teams, as 
under present circumstances, all carting of wheat was delayed until the conclusion 
of the harvest. If it were intended to store the wheat on the farm until after har¬ 
vest, a large portable granary would have to be provided. This, with the neces¬ 
sary elevating machinery, would be an expensive item. The use of bags for convey¬ 
ing wheat to the station or port, there to be emptied, would not be economical, as 
the wear and tear on the bags would be considerable. The discussion on the paper 
was postponed until the next meeting of the Branch. 

TARGOWIB (Average annual rainfall, about 
July 21st.—^Present: 11*members. 

Penoing, —In a paper on this subject, Mr. 0. A. Kotz emphasized the need for 
good fencing. He recommended a fence of five plain and one barbed wires. Split 
posts, Sin. at the bottom end and 6in. at the top end, should be put not less than 
20 in. in the ground. They could be placed 30ft. apart, with two T iron droppers 
intervening. The first wire should be 6in. from the ground, and the second, third, 
and fourth wires should also be 6in. apart. The fifth wire should be 7in. from the 
fourth, and the barbed wire should be fixed to the top of the posts. Strainers 
should be placed at about every thirty-fifth (including droppers) post, and should 
be 36in. in the ground. Corner posts should be 36in. iu diameter, and should be 
put 4ft. in the ground. In discussing the paper, Mr. J. P. Smith criticised the 
value of droppers, as cattle lifted them out of the ground. He recommended the 
use of ail wooden posts. 


WABOOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

August 2Sth.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Eestogking Holdings in the North.— Mr. 0. Hiider, in introducing a discus¬ 
sion on this subject, said the price of store sheep was so high that to purchase, ex- 
^pt for the purpose of reselling in a short time, was quite out of the question. 
He suggested that those farmers who had ewes should rear two lambs from each 
dining the year. Whilst the ewes would not produce the same quantity of w^ool 
that they would under ordinary circumstances, the value of the extra lamb raised 
more than compensated for this. Mr. J. Peineler said the position was even, 
more dlfhcult in the case of big cattle. It was necessary for northern farmers 
to go to the extreme south of the State to fulfil their requirements, the result was 
the cost of transit amounted to almost as much as the price of the animal. A re¬ 
solution was carried to the effect that the Branch was of the opinion that special 
concession rates should be allowed on breeding stock, especially bulls and stallions, 
travelling on rail to Upper Northern farmers. 


AEBEN VALE WYAGOA, July 26th.—Mr. M. Ecliert, in a short paper, 
dealt with the n^ity for making ample provision for fodder for stock during times 
of shortage. Whilst it was probable that most farmers would cut suffieiait hay 
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during the coming season to provide foj- two years' feed, he said it would l>e wise 
for them to cut and head portion of the crop; headed straw, with equal quantities of 
wheaten hay, provided excedlent feed, 

OAEKIETON, August 26th.—^Mr. Kaeger read a pajier dealing with various farm 
operations and methods, and a discussion followed, particular attention being paid 
to the practice of utilising farmyard manure on barren patches, a treatment 
generally approved of by members. Members reported that wheat crops and pas¬ 
ture were looking very well, and stock were in good condition. 

MOUISTT BEMARKABLE, July 2Sth.—The subject of the co-operative purchase 
of machinery, &c., by members of the Agricultural Bureau Branches was dealt 
with in a paper by Mr. N. S. Griles, B.Sc. 

WILLOWIE, September 3rd.—The subject of ‘^‘Co-operation’^ was introduced 
by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. P. Poulis) and some discussion took place. The 
annual election of officers for the forthcoming year was also held, and the member¬ 
ship roll of the Branch revised. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BELALIE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 25th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Bulk Handling Wheat. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. Syd, 
Napper. The adoption of this system, he said, w''oiild do away with the sailing 
ship for carrying wheat, as these vessels w^ere unable to carry wheat in bulk. From 
Bosario, iu South America, grain was exported in bulk and in bags. He referred 
at length to the Board of Trade regulations regarding the sea carriage of grain, 
and enumerated the alterations that would he necessary in present handling ar¬ 
rangements in the event of the system being introduced. He quoted from the 
Journdl of October, 1914, figures relating to the estimated cost of erecting an eleva¬ 
tor at the Outer Harbor. In many ports in England, he said, grain that had been 
carried in bulk on the shijo was bagged. in the hold before it was discharged. 
Messrs. Warner, O’Leary, Gulledge, and Dimstone took part in a discussion on the 
subject. 


BITNDALEEB SPRINGS. 

August 18th.—Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Pickling Se.]3D Wheat. —In a xmper on this subject, Mr. Jas. Lawrie deprecated 
the value of i)i(diiiiig seed wheat, provided that care was taken in the selection of 
seed. He believed that if good, clean seed, free from smut, was sown under fa¬ 
vorable conditions, little harm would result if the seed was sowm without pickling. 
In discussing the joaper, Mr. M. O’Dea favored dry sowing without pickling, but 
when sowing in wet ground he said that the seed should always be pickled. He 
recommended pickling of seed by shovelling it on a floor with the solution. Mr. P. 
Kerin supported the practice of pickling seed in every case. Mr. F. G. Giles also 
spoke. 


HILLTOWN. 

July 16th.—^Present: 17 members and one visitor. 

Provision oe Winter Fodder. —In a paper on this subject, Mr, S. Michael sug¬ 
gested the utilisation of small paddocks of two to five acres in extent, of black 
soil, for the provision of winter feed. The soil should be heavily dressed with 
stable manure, fallowed to a depth of 4in. or Sin. in winter, and cultivated and 
harrowed in the spring to destroy weeds and conserve moisture. The ground 
should be again worked up in March, and if ah all lumpy, should be rolled, or 
otherwise worked down. From SOlbs. to lOOlbs. of barley, together with from 
70lbs. to SOlbs. of super, should be cross-drilled immediately sufficient rain to 
ensure germination fell. Land so treated should be capable of yielding crops 
for two or three successive years. Members generally agreed that barley was 
the best cereal for early green feed. 
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HILLTOWN. 

August lotii.—Present: 13 members and seven visitors. 

Farm Buildings. —Mr. W. H. Jettner contributed a paper on this subject. ^ ilo 
said that the farm buildings should be erected on a site as near to the centre of the 
farm as circumstances would permit. The stables should be located a short distance 
from the house, and preferably on a well-drained piece of land. The opening of the 
stable should face either north or east. All buildings should he of stone, with gal¬ 
vanized iron roofs. Water supply for stock should he available iu troughs, which 
should be about 10 chains away from the stable. All paddocks should be fenced, 
and be of easy access from the homestead. Mr. Jettner outlined a plan of a stable 
which he contemplated erecting on his property. In discussing the paper, the 
majority of members favored leaving horses loose in the yard in j)refereiiee to stall¬ 
ing each animal by itself. Some members thought that the water troughs should 
not be more than three chains from the stables. 


LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in, to ITin.). 

September 16th.—Present: 15 members and three visitors. 

Conservation op Hay. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. Plams said that with the 
prospects of a good hay harvest before them, farmers might be apt to disregard 
the experiences of the recent drought. A stack of hay was always an asset, and 
it was a wise step to make adequate provision for all possible contingencies in re¬ 
gard to shortage of stock feed. Waste of hay from the stack, due to neglect in 
protecting the contents, should be guarded against. OveiT'eeding of stock should 
be avoided by studying the question of food rations. In discussing the paper, 
Mr. A. E. Me Waters recommended the thatching of haystacks, but members favored 
covering the stacks with layers of straw and covering with wire netting. It was 
thought that mice caused less loss when the hay was cut when a little green. 


MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 15.8lin.). 

August 27th.—Present: six members. 

Mixed Farming. —Mr. Quinn read a paper on this subject. He said that to 
carry on mixed farming a fairly large holding was required, say, an area of about 
600 acres. Eight working horses and one trap horse were necessary, and a pony 
would also prove very useful. A live-furrow plough and .15-tine cultivator were 
the most useful implements of their class, and he strongly recommende<l tlie use of 
a 20-hoe drill, which could be drawm by five horses, leaving the remaining three 
available for harrowing. On stony ground stump-jump harrows 'would be found 
very suitable and economical. He wmuld not advise the taking up of dairying un¬ 
less facilities for growing lucerne were available, so that the cows could be kept in 
full profit during the summer months. The conservation of fodder was a matter 
of very great importance. It "was advisable to stuck all availalile straw. OhalTed 
straw treated with molasses, would keep stock in very fair condition. Sheep 
could well be kept on such a farm, say 100 Merino ewes, mated with two Lincoln 
rams. This cross produced a fine type of lamb. In juldition 50 good wu'tliers 
could he kept for ration purj)Oses. With an area of 600 acinus available, 200 could 
be ero|)ped, 200 fallowed, and 200 allowed to lie out each year. 


NABRIDY (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). 

August 28th.—Present; 12 members. 

Farm Implements. —The Chairman (Mr, M. Reynolds) contributed a pRper on 
this subject. He emphasized the need for careful judgment in the purchase of im¬ 
plements. Farmers should satisfy themselves that the implement which they con¬ 
templated purchasing was capable of doing the work for which it was required. 
It -was very important, also, to select an implement the fittings of which could easily 
be secured at short notice. The housing of implements and machinery should re¬ 
ceive proper attention; the provision of a properly roofed and closed in shed wmnld 
materially lengthen the life of the machinery which it housed. Before harvest 
time all harvesting machinery should be thoroughly overhauled so that operations 
could proceed without delays ca-used by breakdowns in the machinery. The \ alue 
of painting as a preservative was not properly recognised by the' farming com¬ 
munity. The woodwork of implements, and more particularly drays and wagons, 
would reniain in service much longer if treated occasionally with a coat of paint. 
In discussing the paper, Mr. Satchell referred to the necessity for patronising new 
inventions and improved types of farming machinery, and emphasized the value of 
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field trials in this connection. Mr. Smart suggested the use of linseed oil as a 
preservative instead of paint. He thouglit it wise to buy the popular types of im¬ 
plements, as they could, if necessary, * be more profitably disposed of. The Chair¬ 
man (Mr. R(\y,nolds) in reply to questioiLS, said it was‘'not necessary to loosen the 
bolts of implements when putting them away in sheds, provided that proper protec¬ 
tion was afforded. In regard to field trials, due regard should be given by the 
judges to durability and mechanical construction. 

Ensilage. —In reply to Mr. P. Hareii, Mr. Satehell sai<l that fodder intended for 
ensilage should be cut in the green stage, and not allowed to mature. 


CRYSTAL BROOK, August 21st.—A code of rules was adopted for the regula¬ 
tion of meetings of the Branch. 

Ensilage. —.In reply to a question by Mr. Billinghurst, Mr. Dennis said that in 
making ensilage he cut the material on one day and carted it to the silo on the 
next, and he had been very successful in following this practice. 

MOUNT BRYAN EAST, August 28th.—A paper read by Mr. Gare was 
followed by a long discussion. Mr. F, Thomas tabled a fine sample of 
Federation wheat grown without manure. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BALAKLAVA (Average annual rainfall, 16.03in.). 

September 11th.—Present: seven members. 

Ensilage. —Mr. Burden read a paper on this subject. Many farms in that dis¬ 
trict, he said, carried growth that was almost too mixed to produce self-sown hay. 
It would, however, make good ensilage, and enable the growth to be cut a little 
earlier than would be the case for hay; thus preventing a number of the weeds 
seeding and fouling the land for several years. On a dairy farm, where ensilage 
was almost a necessity, it was usual to have large silos, either under or overground, 
and into these the material was usually chaffed. For pit silage, au old under¬ 
ground tank would do, although a proper pit would be much better. The crop 
should be cut a little greener than would be the case for hay, carted in almost at 
once, an<l preferably cdiaffed direct into the pit, care being taken to spread it 
evenly, and tranq) around the sides aud in the corners, as air cavities should on no 
account be left. After filling in three or four feet, a stop should bo made until the 
temperature rose to over 12r)deg. Fahrenheit, and then 3ft. or 4ft. more should 
be plac'od on top. Tliis prevented a further rise in temperature. As each layer 
reacdied the temiiernfure of 125deg. more green stuff should be added until the pit 
was full. The top required to be weighted <lown to keep out air. Old posts or 
limestone would answer for this. If it were intended to put down the green stuff 
without chaffing, it should bo treated in the same way, taking care that the material 
was spread evenly. As it settled very much it was advisable when filling with the 
crop unchaffed to stack it up a good height above the top of the p>it. It would 
not hurt if it did not settle to the level of the pit. For stack silage, a good bed 
of straw should be prepared on a, well-drained spot, which should be level, to 
a.void the possiliility of the stack settling sideways and overturning. Layers of 4ft. 
should be put down in a similar manner to cliaffed silage until the stack wa.s com¬ 
pleted, then it should be weighted down well and securely fenced. To ascertain the 
temperature of the silage, a good plan was to take a }>iece of ordinary piping, 4ft. 
long, place a sharpened plug in one end, aud push this down into the stack and 
drop a piece of wool to the bottom of the pipe. A thermometer could then be let 
down on a string and left there for 10 minutes or so. Silage should be left for at 
least six months before being used. , The advantages of this means of conserving 
fodder were that one was able to place a succulent food before the milk cows when 
there was no green feed available. It not only kept them in better health, but largely 
increased the milk yield at a time when butter was high in price. It would keep 
for an indefinite time, and was not liable to destruction by fire or mice, aJthough 
it should be covered to keep off the rain. A crop made into silage retained a 
greater feeding value than if made into hay. Where valuable ewes were kept it 
was a great help if lambing early on scanty feed; a very little silage making the 
difference between a well-nourished or stunted lamb. Discussion followed, and 
Messrs. Gohlney and Tuck spoke in support of the value of ensilage. 
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BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in.). 

August 21st.—^Present: 15 members. 

AHKiTAii Meeting. —The retiring Secretary (Mr. J. H. Pratt) presented the an- 
nual report on the operations of the Branch during the past 12 months. Twelve 
meetings had been held, with an average attendance of 18 members. A iinmbcr 
of interesting addresses and papers had been contributed at the various mootings 
and were much appreciated by members. Experimental work had been under¬ 
taken, but the drought had caused a complete failure in almost every instance. 
The election of officers for the forthcoming year took place, and votes of thanks 
were accorded to the retiring President (Mr. A, L. McEwin), and the TIon. Sec¬ 
retary (Mr. J. H. Pratt). 


RIYEBTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

July 21st.—Present: IS members and five visitors. 

Pig Raising.— In a paper on this subject, Mr. J. E. Hannaford said:—^Mn 
ordinary circumstances pigs are very profitable. The Berkshire is perhaps the 
most popular because of its general hardiness. It can stand the hot sun better 
than most breeds, is thrifty, fattens readily, and the flesh is of good quality, 
with a fair distribution of fat and lean. It matures early and kills well at any 
reasonable age. The BerksHre-Bssex cross is about the best porker. The 
Poland-Ohina is about the best bacon pig, because it is long-sided and produces 
nice long thin bacon. The Tamworth is not quite so good, because it eats so 
much, and it matures more slowly than* the others. There is no farm animal 
that eats more in proportion to its weight, or turns its food into a saleable 
carcass so rapidly or efficiently, as the pig. Better pork is obtained from an 
animal that is ran in a small paddock, and sty-fed at the last, than one which 
is sty-fed throughout. Sties should be airy, but not draughty. They should be 
in a well-drained position if possible, but otherwise the floor should be sloped 
downwards towards one side of the sty, with a gutter running out through a 
back corner. The sties should be cleaned out* regularly, and bedding should be 
given the pigs, especially sows, when the weather is cold. For fattening 
porkers I advocate milk and pollard, or soaked crushed wheat or barley is ver.y 
good. Copracake is no good for pigs. Bacon pigs need much the same, only in 
larger quantities. When fattening a bacon pig for killing it is bevst for the first 
day to keep on feeding it, and fairly sicken the pig. It will then be found that 
the animal will not eat so much, and will do just as well. Soaked barley is an 
all-round pig feed. Green feed is also very good. Our pig-yard is about 
3 acres in area. We fenced offi 2 acres and planted it with barley. When about 
4in. high we put a ring in the nose of each sow and ran her on it. Five sows 
and a litter of seven pigs lived on that for about a month. Then we took them 
off to give the barley another start, then let them in again. That ■was the only 
food the sows were given except the sow with the litter of pigs, which was fed 
twice daily with pollard. The food of a hog differs somewhat from that of a 
sow or young pig. When not working he will live entirely on greenstuff, bnt, 
as work increases, the ratio of meal should increase. Bigs of all ages should 
have access to plenty of clean "water. When selecting breeding stock it is best 
to get hold of a young boar, not too big, as the big ones are generally slow 
and do not last long. Pure-bred boars should be chosen, and it is best not to 
consider the first prize show pig fi.rst. See that his sexual organs are well 
developed, and that the eye is bright and lively. The selection of the sow is 
perhaps more important than that of the boar, 'as it is generally believed that 
the sow influences the internal organs. Avoid thick, short ne(kod, heavy-' 
shouldered sows, as they are generally slow breeders and poor mothers. This 
type of sow is best for killing for its hams. A boar should be used first when 
about eight months old, a sow vchen nine or ten months old. When there are a 
number of sotvs to be covered it is best to keep the boar penned up, and put 
in the sow only for service. The period of a sow’s gestation is 16 weeks. The 
sow’s sty should be roomy—about 10ft. square. The best sty is made of din. 
by lin, jarrah, six pieces along each side parallel to the ground, the bottom 
piece being right on the ground, and each piece above that being 4in. apart. 
Take about 4ft. roofing iron, cut each piece in halves, and nail it all ronnd the 
sides of Ih© sty, with the rough edge facing upwards. This encloses the sty 
for about 2ft, up, and shelters the pig from draught when lying doivn. The sow 
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can also see out wlien standing up, and the sty is kept airy. It should be half 
covered with a roof. The cheapest and best floor one can have in a sty is made 
from a mixture of one of cement, three of sand, and five of coal ashes. This 
mixture, wet down to a running substance, and put in the sties, will set down 
as hard as a cement floor, and it is better, because it is not so smooth. We also 
have stone sties. They are firstrate in winter, but are very hot in summer 
time. A. sow^s sty should have plenty of short bedding in it; if it is long the 
young pigs are apt to get under her and the old sow lies on them. If the sow 
is too fat, she becomes lazy and is liable to lie on her pigs. The food for a 
short time before and after pigging should be soft and sloppy. This can be 
kept up after parturition as well in preference to meal, as it provides more 
milk for the litter. The sty should be cleaned out, but the nest should be left 
undisturbed. When the young pigs are old enough to run about it is best to 
let them out with their mother, and every time when feeding get them to come 
into their sty for their food. They are then more easily caught when necessary. 
The time for weaning is when about eight or nine weeks olL The young boars 
can be castrated when four or five weeks old or at weaning. The sow comes 
in season about four or five days after her litter has been weaned, 10 to 14 days 
after that, and then every two or three weeks regularly. Teed the young pigs 
at short intervals. They eat more, fatten more quickly, and do not waste so 
much as if fed at long intervals and given bigger feeds. This year we have 
fattened five bacon pigs on three bags, or ISbush., of pollard and Sbush. of 
crushed wheat—cost about £4 10s. in all. Before fattening the pigs^ weighed 
about 701bs. or SOlbs,, but when killed they averaged 1401bs. 


EIA^EETON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

August 23rd.—Present: nine members. 

EnstLxVOK.—M r. H. A. Davis initiated a discussion on this subject. He said that, 
with plenty of green growth available, it was an excellent plan to put down a 
quantity as ensilage. He recommended the use of a cemented pit, as less loss 
occurred than in the stack method. He favored chaffing the green stuff, which 
should be gradually placed in the silo, care being taken to press down the material, 
more particularly at the sides of the pit. Heavy pressure was required in order 
to make a success of the venture; planks should be placed on top of the en¬ 
silage, and heavy weights should be placed on top of the planks. Artichokes made 
very good ensilage; silage should never bo made from dandelions alone, as they were 
of a too watery nature to secure good results. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. A. 
dray) stated that his father had undertaken the manufacture of ensilage with 
groat success. For chaffed material he used a silo, 12ft. long by 7ft. wide, 7ft. be¬ 
low ground, and 7ft. above ground. For long stuff, pits were dug, 15ft. long, 5ft. 
doo]), 7ft. across the bottom, wdth sloifing aides. These were filled and piled up, 
say f)ft. above ground. A covering of straw was placed over the ensilage, and this 
was then covered with the earth which had been excavated. Tory little waste was 
experienced with this method. The ensilage remained in very good condition for 
several years, provided that the silo was airtight. 


SALTBBXTEY (Average annual rainfall, lA57in.). 

September 7th.—Present: 13 members. 

The Orange. —The following paper on this subject was read by Mr. E. 
Moss:—^^In considering the relative values of the different varieties of 
oranges it is necessary to have an agreed basis to work upon, and the follow¬ 
ing should meet the approval of all who grow oranges as a business, and not 
merely as a hobby. The fruit should be of such a flavor that consumers are 
always anxious to repeat their orders. It should be attractive in appearance, 
because prospective buyers are naturally attracted by the best-looking article. 
The tree should be vigorous and a good bearer, the reasons for which are 
quite obvious. A few years of experience reveals the fact that many varieties 
recommended for either one or other of the qualities mentioned are not pro¬ 
fitable to grow because they are lacking in one essential qualification, and as 
f wish to point out in detail the good* and bad points of varieties of whicli I 
have had some experience, T will not now enlarge upon this phase of 
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subject. Perliaps it will be best to clear out of the way the undesirable, or 
the least desirable, hinds of orange first, and I am able to emphatically say, 
do not plant the Acme. The reasons for this condemnation I suppose are— 
First, the fruit is sour (or is mostly so), and, second, it falls badly. It is very 
fine skinned and bright in appearance. My opinion of it is demonstrated by 
my action in cutting my trees down and budding to more favored kinds. Be 
careful in planting Mediterranean Sweets. It is a beautiful orange. I regard 
it, when quite ripe, as equal to the ISTavel in flavor. But it is a very tricky 
bearer, and should not be grown except under the most favorable conditions 
—in deep alluvial soil and well sheltered—and even then adverse conditions at 
setting time will destroy the seasonable crop, and they will be found bearing 
at all seasons of the year.- The tree has dense foliage, with a drooping tend¬ 
ency, and v/hen bearing a full crop there is no finer sight in an orangery, 
especially, as with us, the fruit has a good orange color. Its failing is in its 
unreliability in bearing; its good points are its fine flavor, smooth skin, and 
splendid hanging quality. However, it will be found decidedly unprofitable in 
any but the best positions, and even then will have to give place to some otlier 
varieties. Buby Blood I have not grown, but Blood Malta is out of favor with 
me, mainly for two reasons:—(1) It falls too easily, (2) it does not color 
evenly, and very often it cannot be distinguished from, a non-blood orange. I 
should not think of planting more, and will probably cut back most of the 
trees which I have. The Yalentia Late with me colors fairly well (though 
poor coloring seems to be a failing), but the flavor cannot be recommended. 
Its good points are:—■(!) Very late hanging—will hang till end of January 
and still be juicy; (2) heavy bearing; (3) smooth-skinned and solid. But I 
should not recommend anyone to plant more than a small proportion even in 
best soils. Of Navels, I have no compunction in condemning the Australian. 
The tree is not a good bearer, and the quality in any respect is far below that 
of the Washington. Thompson's Improved is a good solid Navel, and seems 
to hang longer than the Washington, but the fruit is neither so large nor so 
juicy, and my opinion is that its flavor is inferior to the Washington, and I 
cannot honestly see why they should be planted when the Washington is 
available, unless it will help to lengthen out the season for Navels. So far 
as I know the same may be said of several other varieties which are grown, 
such as Groverly Buckeye, Golden Nugget, and Navelencia. I have had very 
little practical experience of these kinds, though I have young trees of ail 
these varieties except one; but from, what I have seen of them I conclude that 


in one or more respects they are each below the standard of the Washington, 
A longer acquaintance may lead me to modify these views. We are apt, how¬ 
ever, to become possessed of a sort of rage for growing all the varieties tliat 
come under our notice, without reference to their profit-producing qualities. 
Of course, it is quite legitimate to try recommended varieties on a small scale, 
in order to prove them ; but it is not always safe to plant extensively of a 
variety which is not well known on the recommendation of a nurseryman. Of 
Mandarins I have the Dancy, Emperor, Gaiiton, and Nobiliiis matured' and a few 
joung Beauty of Glen Retreats and Parkerhs Special. Of the last named, what 
I have seen and tasted ot it has not led me to wish to grow it ex(*ept as a 
e^Tiosity. And in reference to Glen Betreat, I have come to the conclusion 
that it IS wise to go slow in planting it, for one reason mainly, and that is be¬ 
cause it seems to be very short lived. It starts bearing while in the nursery. 
I have them this year loaded to the ground at twm years from the bud. The 
natural result is that they bear themselves to death at, I should say, from five 
to 10^ years. But this trouble can be lessened very considerably' by regular 
pinning out and pruning back, and the necessity for this relates'more or less 
li Mandarins. The bearing propensity of the Glen Betreat 

pould be. a recommendation, and will be so if it can be modified sufficiently 
by pruning to extend the life of the tree to a reasonable length. The fruil 

August, when it is fairly palatable. It 
IS phd, and pould be a good packer. Canton is'a thoroughly .sweet Mandarin, 
and solid, but its color and general appearance are not attractive, and the tree 
aoes not seem to be quite up to the mark as a bearer, and the fruit is 
generally very uneven in size. The tree wdth me grows very large aud 
willowy. I am not disposed to planting more of them. As regards the Em- 
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peror, the one weak point lies in its loose skin, thus rendering it liable to being 
damaged by pressure in packing. The fruit is large, of good flavor, and at¬ 
tractive, and the tree a good bearer, and fairly strong grower, of bushy habit. 
It is now in favor, but I should not care to grow them extensively if I were 
far from the market. The Nobilius, so far as I know, is one of the best- 
flavored Mandarins grown. It is not too attractive, being jjaie in color, and it 
is rather tender skinned; but it is full-fleshed. I have not had sufficient ex¬ 
perience of it to speak dogmatically, but I should think the tree was not too 
Kstrong a grower, and inclined to be rather more than usually intermittent in 
bearing. However, it is worth a moderate space in the Mandarin patch. The 
Dancy (tangierine), so far as my experience goes, seems to be the most pi’o- 
fitable Mandarin to grow, though it is not the nicest to eat, being somewhat 
sharp. Another characteristic which may be quoted as a failing is a tendency 
to go dry comparatively early, and it is not generally safe to leave the fruit on 
the trees after August. It will be observed that of all the citrus tribe the 
Mandarin seems to be the most difficult to make a choice of variety. Most 
of them have good points, which seem to be counterbalanced by some failing; 
but my experience leads me to conclude that the Dancy is the safest to grow 
(though it does not follow that I would exclude all other varieties), for these 
reasons—the fruit is very attractive, being almost red, tight skinned, and 
tough, making it a good carrier, and the tree is a strong, upright grower and 
a good bearer. These qualities seem to place it at about the top as a proflt- 
producer; and I would place Emperor second, if not far from your market; 
then Nobilius, with perhaps a higher place than this for Glen Retreat, with 
more experience of experimental treatment to try and modify its early bearing 
and early decay. Navels will come next; the Washington seems as near per¬ 
fection as one can get an orange. Its fine size, bright appearance, and beauti¬ 
fully sweet and tender pulp have made it the favorite amongst consumers, 
while, added to these recommendations, the vigor of the tree and its bearing 
qualities have placed it at the top in the estimation of growers. It is a draw¬ 
back that it does not hang longer, but if we remember the proverb that Mt 
is not wise to place all our eggs in one basket/ and have another good variety 
to come in to take its place, though on a somewhat lower level, later, the draw¬ 
back is not to be considered as very seriously affecting the business as '.a 
grower. Now, as to commons, I think I will have to bracket Mexicana and 
Sabina together, as reaching nearest the standard required in each case, the 
chief failing consisting of their liability to come off the trees too soon, the 
Siletta being superior in this regard. The Joppa is a very fine orange, smooth 
and bright, resembling on a snaaller scale the Washington NaveL The tree 
is a good grower, again not unlike the Washington, and a fine consistent bearer; 
but the flavor is not Al, the flesh not being sufficiently melting, a failing, to 
my mind, which relates to the Thompson Improved Navel; and, further, it has 
a tendency to wilt on |iie trees as soon as the weather becomes hot. Never¬ 
theless, it is a good oiAnge, and worthy of a 10 per cent, planting amongst 
commons. The Compuda should have a high place, being of lovely flavor, and 
the tree a good bearer under very choice conditions; but I found it the least 
able of all the varieties which I grow to stand adverse seasons, and I do not 
think the tree is likely to be a very long liver, and no grower relishes the 
prospect of replanting every 18 years or 20 years. The St. Michael (not paper 
rind, which I have not growm) for second-grade ground seems to be an ideal 
tree, growing sufficiently, bearing good fruit regularly, but it is a bit too 
vigorous, and inclined to be rough in our best soil. For top ground I always 
recommend it. However, reviewing the list, I should be inclined to put in 
equal quantities of Mexicana, Sabina, and Siletta, with a smaller space devoted 
to Joppa on good soil, and if there is a choice sheltered spot available, I would 
plant Mediterranean Sweet; hnder any other conditions they will not pay at 
all. The reason for not fixing attention entirely to one good variety is obvious. 
It is because one cannot get one sort to fill all the requirements of quality, 
bearing, and hanging, the latter being necessary to secure the benefit of the 
bare market in November. To confine our choice to one, or not more than two, 
of the varieties which I have fixed on as most profitable—always remember¬ 
ing their ease-filling characteristics—this is how I place them:—Mandarin, 
Dancy; Navel, Washington; Common, Mexicana, Sabina; Late, Valentia.^^ 
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WATEBYALE (Average annual rainfallj 27.17in.). 

July 26tli.—Present: 12 members. 

Annual Meeting. —The Hon, Secretary (Mr. J. B. Hamp) reporto<l on the work 
of the Branch during the preceding year. Eleven meetings wore lield, witfi an 
average attendance of 11 members. The election of ollicers for tlu^ iorthcomiag 
year took place. 

Manuring Field Peas. —In reply to a question by Mr. W. Smith as to the best 
manure for field peas, Mr. E. E. Sobels advocated 1 l-dcwts. of 8U|)erpln)Hpha,te, and 
2-3eTvt. of sulphate of potash. Mr. Burgess suggested superphosphate at the rate of 
lOOlbs. to ISOlbs. to the acre. 

Pruning Fruit Trees. —Mr. I). Gutlirie initiated a discussion on this (]uestion. 
Various opinions were expressed in regard to the extent of pruning which would be 
required, in view of the dry season just experienced. 

Bed Oil Spray. —In reply to a question by Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Burgess said that 
he had obtained good results by the use of this spray. 

MALLALA, August 2nd.—An interesting paper dealing with Queensland was 
contributed by Mr. Hill. 

MALLALA, September 7th.—The meeting was held at Mr. Teinby homestead, 
and the afternoon was spent in an inspection of the crops and buildings, Mr. 
Marshman exhibited a fine sample of rye, which had reached a height of 5ft, Oim, 
and ill addition a sample of stubble-grown Algerian oats, which measured 3ft. Oin. 
in height. In the evening Mr. H. Catt read a paper on ‘^Diseases of Wheat,and 
the discussion on the same was held over until the next meeting. 

JSTANTAWAEEA, June 24th.—Mr. E. J. Herbert delivered an address dealing 
with a visit he had recently made to the Yankalilla district, and he compared the 
old methods of the cultivation of crops with those he had noted on his recent visit. 
He mentioned that the land did not yield such good crops as in former times, and 
some discussion took place as to changes in conditions which would account for this. 

NOBTHFIELD, August 8th.—An interesting paper describing the agricul¬ 
tural conditions of Western Australia, and the conditions under which land was 
obtainable from the Government, was read by Mr. J. Warden, 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COOBABIE (Average annual rainfall, 31in. to 12in,). 

July 83 st.—-Ib’csent; 13 members and three visitors. 

Annual Beport. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. V. Hobbs) read the annual re¬ 
port of the proceedings of the Branch. The following is taken therefiom * Dur¬ 
ing the year 12 meetings i.vere lield, with an average attofdanco of apj>roximatciy 
13 members and three visitors. I)iseussions on a variety of subjects have been 
introduced, and well contribute<l to by the members. Among the morci notable of 
these discussions have been Horses Eating Wheat,‘'The Medicine Shelf,“Co- 
ojieration/^ “Types and Varieties of Wheats Growing in the District,’^ “Foxes 
on Eyre^s Peninsula,'^ and “Babbit Destruction.“ In addition, one evening 
discussion has been devoted to an “Open Parliament.'^ One homestead meeting 
has been held, and was much appreciated by those members wdio attended, and I am 
sure members will agree with me that it will be to the distinct benefit of the 
Branch and members alike if more of these meetings are held in the coming year. 
A regular feature of dur meetings has been the number of stock ailments reported, 
and for which advice is sought from the Government Veterinary Lecturer, to whom 
great thanks are due for his helpful advice and clear explanations. Solely through 
the efforts of the Branch an important improvement is shortly to be made in the 
matter of facilities for watering stock—^particularly farmers' teams—at Fowler's 
Bay* A well is to be sunk in the adjacent sandhills, and equipped with automatic 
windmill and elevated storage tanks; the water is to be conveyed thence three-, 
quarters of a mile across the swamp to a trough erected close to the township, along¬ 
side the main road; a supply of first-class stock water will henceforth be always 
available in the most convenient position. Guarantors have been found, the con¬ 
tract has been let, and the contractor is now awaiting the arrival of the necessary» 
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material. Completed, as it is lioped to be, in readiness for the next wheat carting 
season, the scdieme will fulfil a long-felt want, and prove a boon to the whole district. 
The committee of the Bureau, in the interests of the public, originated, designed, 
and carried thi‘ough the scheme, and much credit is due to Mr. Kinsley for the 
valuabie assistance he rcmlered in this matter. Other activities of the Branch that 
have lionie fruit during the last session, have been the appeal for the survey of a 
township at Coorabie, and the sale of township blocks; the request for a post office 
at Ooorabie, and the inquiry into the unsatisfactoi’^ handling of cargo at Bowler ^s 
Bay. A public committee has been formed to deal with the subject of the hand¬ 
ling of goods and the landing charges at Fowler ^s Bay, and to make more satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements re same. The &anch successfully applied for the establishment 
of a polling-booth at Goorabi© for the convenience of the public. We are con¬ 
tinuing to assist, in a small way, with the investigation by departmental experts 
into the salinity, &e., of stock waters by forwarding samples for analysis every 
month; and judging by the results of analyses, a very interesting and instructive 
report should eventually be made available. The great war is not without its 
effect on our Bureau. No fewer than nine former members of this Branch are 
serving their King and country—a fact of which we should be Justly proud; and 
to those nine all honor is due. One of the gallant fellows can never return, and we 
reverence the memory of Horace Coppins.^^ 


COOEABIE (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

August 21st.—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Ghaiuman’s Observations. —The Chairman (Mr. V. Sutton Kingsley) delivered 
an address in which he announced the Committee^s plans for ensuring that at least 
one paper should be contributed at each meeting. He also indicated several paths 
along which the activities of the Branch could develop. 

. Honoring Local Soldiers. —It was decided to erect a board on which were to be 
affixed the names of all men who left the district to serve the King, to serve as a 
roll of honor, in the local hall. The Chairman offered to present the board for the 
purpose. This was gratefully accepted. 

Clearing Mallee Scrub. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. F. F. B. 
Gurney, who preferred cutting to rolling scrub. When laying out the farm, he 
suggested that the lines should be cut on the square, north, south, east, and west; the 
paddocks being from 60 to 80 acres in area, with a two-chain break of scrub 
around each. For rolling scrub, 10 bullocks or six horses, drawing a 7ft. or 8ft. 
roller, could be used, one man going ahead of the roller, and cutting the largest 
trees. Whilst this was a quicker method than cutting of getting the scrub down, 
tliero was always a certain amount of snagging to be done, and the roller tended to 
bank the timber in places, which resulted in a bad burn. When axeiug, the scrub 
should be cut as low as possible, the trees being felled in open places to carry the 
lire. It should be <Iowii six or eight months before burning, in order to allow the 
iirst croj) of shoots to develop. A good firebreak should be thrown in for a dis¬ 
tance of half a chaiu all round the area to be burnt. The fire should be lit in 
Feibruary on a warm day, with a north wind; and, if possible, it should be made to 
run up iiiil lu the discussion which follow^ed, and in answer to questions, Mr. 
Gunu^y advised lighting all sides of the piece of scrub to be burnt in anticipation, 
of a change in the direction of the wind. To save the green scrub surrounding 
the piece to be burnt, he recommended clearing a narrow track a few feet wide 
insi{le tlic green scrub about a couple of chains from the edge, raking back all 
leaves, bark, and dry timber. ’ He had proved a reserve break like this to be very 
effective. Mr. Giles considered logging superior to rolling, as with a log many 
trees were uprooted. The log dealt with bunched scrub better than a roller. He 
agreed with the writer that it was a mistake to clear large areas of scrub without 
leaving breaks, but the early settlers had in many cases cut down the belts and 
bunches of scrub because they harbored fioeks of ring-necked parrots, which 
played havoc with the adjoining wheat crops. This pest was much more in evi¬ 
dence years ago than at the present time. With regard to the wind for burning, 
Ms experience favored waiting for a west or south-west wind, which invariably fol¬ 
lowed a series of hot north winds. The latter were unreliable, whereas the suc¬ 
ceeding west wind was steady and constant. The fire should be started immediately 
the wind swung round from the north. Mr. Muegge thought 60-acre paddocks 
were too small. Mr, Stretton would burn with a wind that best suited the situation 
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of the scrub. Members geueraliy favored tiie axe for clearing scrub siieli as was 
found ill this district. 


ELBOW HJLL (Average anniiai rainfall, llin. to 
July 24tiL—Present: 12 members and four visitors. 

Fallowing. —This subject vras dealt with in a paper by Mr. A. R. S. Ramsay. In 
the discussion w’hich followed, Mr. S. Y. Wake said, except after rain, he did not 
recommend the use of the harrows. Mr. O. Ramsay thought ploughing to a greater 
depth than 4in. in the hills resulted in cday being brought to the surface. Mr. 
Dawkins favored early fallow, and harrowing the land after rains, as this consoli¬ 
dated the land underneath, and made a good seed bed. Mr. A. Tilly supported. 
Mr. Fred T. Freeth thought farmers in this district should do as much as iJossible 
of their fallow after harvest and before seeding. Land ploughed in this way gave 
weeds a chance to grow while seeding w^as on, then the farmer could go straight to 
work with his scarifier and be working his land to a great benefit while laud was in 
a proper stage to be worked. He would, if possible, work land in the first place 
with a scarifier. He favored frequent harrowing after rains. Mr. H. W. Wheeler 
did not favor ploughing too deeply in flats on account of the prevalence of stumps. 
Mr. A. Chilman (Chairman) always ploughed land sufficiently deep to cut grass 
properly. He favored keeping sheep on the fallow' to destroy any weeds w^hich 
came along during the summer months. 


KOONIBBA. 

August 19th.—Present: 13 members. 

Bhabe FiVBMing. —A paper on this subject, written by Mr. R. Schultz, was read 
by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. E. Lutz). The writer considered that the land- 
owner should provide all machinery and horses, and bear the responsibility for 
breakages or losses, except where they w'ere caused by carelessness on the part of the 
share farmer. The landowner should also bear half the cost of seed, manure, and 
horse feed. Sheds and buildings should be erected at the expense of the land- 
owner. For tank-making, the owner should provide materials, and the share far¬ 
mer should supply his labor. For fencing the owner should also provide all ma¬ 
terials and half the labor necessary for erection. Half the cost of clearing sliould 
be borne by the owner of the farm. In return the share farmer should take every 
care of stock, implements, &c., and should not neglect such small improvements oii 
the farm as might be necessary. He should remember that, as he received half tin? 
proceeds in return for his services, it was to his advantage to cro]) thoroughly as 
large an area as possible. Agreements should be made for three or four years at 
a time. The landowner should not require the immediate return of any horse} feed, 
seed, and maniue whicli he might advance during the early operations on the farm. 
Considerable discussion took place on the matters referred to in the pa,per; some 
members maintained that the landowner should bear the full cost of alb scrub clear¬ 
ing in view of the fact that it was his land which was being improved. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14:.55in,). 

August 20th.—Present: 12 members and five visitors. 

Selection of Seed for the PiUiM.— Mr. W. E. Hier dealt with this subject in 
a paper in which he said that there was no need to go outside the district for a 
demonstration of the value of results following hand-picking of wheat. The 
well-known J4 wheat originated from a head selected from a crop of Stcinwedel. 
tie advised every member of the branch to adopt the practice; with anything 
seasons the grain from one head would in three or four years be 
sufiicient for sowing a fair-sized piece of land. When single heads were, 
selected in this way it was advisable to discard ail but the grains in the centre 
ot each. An alternative was to set aside a few acres of wheat and go through 
this, carefully picking out the strangers. When the first-mentioned method- 
winch vras the one he recommended—was adopted, if a particularly good head 
^-ere noticed betore the crop had ripened, it could be marked with a stake, 
i’icry care, should be exercised to see that the seed was kept clean. Where 
Irfvfu of melons and encumbers were being planted, he said, they 

siiouicl be kept far enough apart to prevent cross-fertiUsation; no paddyinelous 
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should be allowed to_ grow near enough to them to involve a similar danger. 
Melon seed for planting should be from the best only. Members generally 
agreed with the opinions expressed in the paper. 


MILTALIE (Average ammal rainfall, 14.55iii.). 

September 17th.—Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Farm Management. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. P. J. McEaehen said that 
the period between seeding and harvest times should bo devoted to such important 
work as the clearing up of stumps, picking up of stones, rolling of hay crops, and, 
of course, cultivation of fallow land. Fallowing should be commenced as early as 
possible in order to destroy weeds before they seeded. He favored the mouldboard 
share plough, more particularly on heavy soil. This removed more stumps than the 
disk implement. If the land w^ere fallowed to a depth of, say, 3Hn., it would 
only be necessary to cultivate to a depth of a couple of inches at seed time. He 
believed in rolling the rough ground prior to harrowing. This practice vastly irn- 
proved the condition of the soil, and the harrows could easily be run over the 
ground after any subsequent falls of rain. The matter of water conservation was 
a very important one. The carting of water was .very costly, and should be avoided if 
at all possible; the provision of a cement tank would assist in that direction. A 
number of sheep should be kept on every farm, even if only sufficient to provide 
meat for the household. A few pigs of a good breed could be kept with profit for 
feeding on suitable refuse. Poultry of good laying strains would be found very 
profitable; hatching should be conducted so that the pullets would commence laying 
in February or March, A blacksmith’s outfit was a valuable asset to the farm, as it 
enabled the farmer to carry out a great number of repairs at a saving of much 
time and expense. Discussion by members ensued. Varied ojjinions were expressed 
in regard to the value of disk ploughs, and the px’actices of rolling and harrowing. 
A discussion also took place on the matter of imprayement of the quality of poultry 
stock, and the methods of keeping them. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

September 10th.—Present: eight members. 

FALLOwrNG.—In a paper on this subject Mr. R. Myers said that fallowing was 
essential to successful farming, more especially on heavy soil. Not only did the 
practice assist in the conservation of moisture, but it also allowed of the aeration 
of the soil. He recommended fallowing in August and September for the heavier 
types of soil. For light, sandy land a good plan was to fallow early, say in July, 
and sow wdth barley that could afterwards be fed off, leaving, however, sufficient 
stubble to prevent drift. In some instances, more especially where land values 
were high, it would be found profitable to sow large areas of summer fodders on 
the fallow^ land. Cultivation of the fallow wmuld be required at intervals, and 
this assisted towards the establishment of a first-class seed bed for the succeeding 
crop. Mr. F. Myers spoke in support of the growth of forage crops on fallow 
land in the coastal districts; -where fodder crops w^ere not to be grown, the land was 
best left in a rough condition until the following Seed time. Mr. O. A. Vigar ex- 
|)resse<l the opinion that the growing of fodder crops on fallow^ defeated the chief 
aim of fallowing, namely, the conservation of moisture. 


PENONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.93m.). 

September 11th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Hav-making. —Mr. W. Place contributed a paper on this topic. He said that 
there was almost an unlimited number of wheats which did well in good seasons, 
but to secure the best average results it was necessary to study the chief characteris¬ 
tics of the many varieties and to select those which proved the best under adverse 
conditions. Three or four varieties were generally sufficient on one farm, and for a 
district such as theirs he had no hesitation in recommending Smart Pioneer 
Triumph, Firbank, and White Tuscan. Of these varieties Smart’s Pioneer, 
Triumph, and Firbank were early vrheats, while White Tuscan was a late variety, 
if Tuscan were to be sown for hay, it should be put in early, preferably on fallowed 
ground. White Tuscan was a good stooler, very tall grower, and possessed a good 
flavor and fine straw of good color. He preferred these four varieties as good bay 
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wheats for long feeding. For chaff heavier, solid straw varieties were to be pro- 

ferred such as Gluyas and Kiug’s Early. He advocated cross drillm^i^ seed in¬ 
tended for hay. As a rule the rate of sowinej for hay was greater than for grain, 
and cross driiling ensured a more even distribution of the seed over the ground; 
heavier ai>piicatious of supierphosphate were advisable .for hay-growing. The best 
results would be obtained if the wheat were not cut until the gr-ain was well deve¬ 
loped; tlie hay would then liave both weight and strength, ^ The sheaves sbouhl 
be of medium size, and tied about three-fifths length of sheaf from the head. ^ If 
the sheaves were made too large there was a rish of straining some parts of the 
binder. In stocking the sheaves should be stood upright, and not laid on the 
ground. If the weather were favorable the hay should be carter! eight to 12 days 
after being cut. If possible the hay should be stacked under an iron roof; if this 
could be done all loss was avoided. A stack built in the open should be plaecrl on 
dunnage; if the dunnage were covered with straw there was less likelihood of the 
stack slipping. A good straw roof (preferably sheaved straw) on the stack would 
keep out the rain; this straw could be kept in position by wires with weights sus¬ 
pended from the ends. The stack should always be built lengthwise, east and 
west, and hay used first from the eastern end. This method would minimise the 
risk of the hay being damaged by the weather. Members discussed the pa])cr, and 
generally agreed with the wwiter. Smart's Pioneer was considered the best hay 
wheat for the district. Messrs. J. Oats and J. Stiggants favored building the 
haystack with its length north and south. Mr. W. Saunders tabled a sam])le of 
Cape oats, which measured 4ft. Sin. in height. Mr. J. Oats displayed samples of 
Pirbank, Thew, Triumph, and Smart ’s Pioneer, all early varieties of wheat. The 
samples were all over 4ft. in height. A fine turnip measuring 20iin. in circum¬ 
ference was produced by Mr. A. Shillabier. All samples were grown without the 
aid of superphosphate, aud indicated the average quality of the crops from which 
they were taken. 


BOBEBTS AND VEBBAN. 

August 24th.—Present: five members and one visitor. 

By-products op the Earm.—M r. A. T. Cowley read a lengthy paper, in which he 
entered a plea for the elimination of waste on the farm. Wheat was regarded 
as the main source of income of the farm, and dealing with the by-products, he 
said:—Straw is usually unsaleable. Horses will readily eat mucli of the 
choicest after stripping, and by arranging matters so that all wheat-heaps, etc., 
are out of the way or well protected as soon as a paddock is reaped, and before 
rain has come to spoil the feed, we can save hay, which is a marketable pro¬ 
duct. When gathered early and clean straw can be fed in the stable—especially 
where a farmer has a chaffeutter, and can mix straw chafi and hay chalf—and 
he still has a feed of good quality, provided the hay contains a good percentage 
of fairly well-developed grain. A straw stack, well built to resist rain, put 
by in a year of plenty, may become a lifesaver to stock in a drought. Straw 
thatch on a stable or shed roof may save the expense of a costly material, but 
a straw roof, unless really well, made, may be a very unprofitable proposition. 
If it leaks and allows horse feed, grain, or farm machinery to become damaged 
with water, or if it provides a harbor and nesting-place for birds, such as 
sparrows or starlings, it may cost the farmer many times more than an irou 
roof in a few years. Straw also has its use in the field. Unless required for 
any of the before-mentioned purposes, I should advise that, after lightly feed¬ 
ing off so as not to waste the best feed-material of it, that*it be burnt upon 
the land. This applies to this particular district, of course; other parts of the 
country may have their peculiar needs. A stubble fire is the cheapest and 
quickest mallee-stump and shrub killer. Further, I believe our land needs the 
action of fire upon it to render it profitably productive. We all know that a 
great deal depends upon a good scrub fire in the first place. The first crox> will 
show where the fire burned well and where otherwise, I believe a good 
stubble fir© also acts in this way. Stubble burned is therefore not necessarily 
wasted, and I believe it may often be more profitably burned upon the land 
than gathered from it. Wheat-chaff has a feed value. Horses, cattle, shesep, 
and even pigs will eat it. Its use, in conjunction with oats, bran and pollard, 
or green feed, as-a hay-saver is so' well known as to call for little comment here. 
It IS frequently saleable, thus bringing in a direct profit, but on the whole 
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is more profitable wlien used as a substitute for more costly fodder. It can 
often be given to idle liorses when they need a little dry feed, and in such 
cases may answer the purpose quite satisfactory. There are a number of minor 
uses to which it may be put, but which I may pass over to save time. One, 
however, is that in consequence of its fire-retaining character it is an excellent 
aid to mallee-stump destruction. A stump, too large to ])loiigii out, often re¬ 
mains in a field until quite a number of broken bolts and eastings from vari¬ 
ous farm implements may be found scattered around it. A bag or two of 
wheat-chaff heaped upon such a stump and lighted will keep it alight until it 
is consumed, and save the destruction of machinery; being easier than grubbing, 
and cheaper as well, it pays to treat the stump this way. * Screenings^ are 
generally converted into eggs and bacon. I consider eggs the more profitable, 
or at least the more desirable, and should leave pigs out of consideration alto¬ 
gether when dealing with screenings, but for the fact that they will some¬ 
times consume stuff which fowls would simply waste, and a variety of waste 
from the kitchen, dairy, and garden find a place in the trough. At times, 
however, the supply from these sources is reduced to ^dishwater soup^ and 
‘potato peelings/ and the pigs then need a bag or two of screenings to help 
them through. So much for the by-products of the wheat field. A few others 
may be but briefly mentioned. Every farmer keeps horses, and apart from 
fulfilling the purpose for which he keeps them, they produce hair and manure. 
I believe in trimming horses^ tails, not docking them to reduce hair production. 
Horsehair is valuable, and when trimmed regularly and properly the tail and 
mane are profit-producing parts of the horse. The hair should be kept clean— 
free from straw, which, if allowed to become mixed with it, reduces its cash 
value considerably. The refuse of the stable, together with that of the cow 
yard, pigsty, and poultry yard, may be turned to profitable account in the 
garden or in small fields, and are not only cheaper, but better, than commercial 
fertilisers for producing certain classes of vegetation. ‘Super-bags^ and once- 
used binder twine have to be dealt with, and large quantities may be seen going 
to waste on many farms where they might be put to use. Super-bagsi, if 
obtained in good, condition (as they sometimes are, especially those which are 
emptied early in the segson) may be washed clean, either by immersion or by 
hanging them on a fence in showery weather, and may be preserved for a use-, 
ful career as holders of screenings, chaff, etc., and even seed wheat, and many 
other purposes for which an acid-rotted sack is useless and a new cornsack 
expensive. Binder twine has a variety of uses. I have seen and used very 
serviceable rope made of sheafbands. Serviceable doormats may also be made 
from it. The manufacture of these articles may not save enough expenditure 
to pay for the farmer ^s time if his farm work stood still while he made them, 
but the farmer's children often enjoy the work of making such things, and the 
farmer himself may join them in it on a rainy day, teaching them at the same 
time to be thrifty and industrious. Almost every farmer in a newly^ developed 
district has occasion to put up temporary fencing. Binder twine is a good 
weather-resistor, and will hold a barbed wire or netting on to posts or iron 
standards quite securely for two years or more. This use of it will save the 
use of wire, which would have to be cut up for the purpose ‘into short scraps. 
The binder twine ties also save time in removing the temporary fence, as they 
can simply be cut where a wire tie would have to be untwisted or cut to waste. The 
trimmings of galvanii'.ed-iron used on the farmhouse or other buildings also 
claim attention. These strips^ cut again into short lengths, make excellent ties 
for fixing netting to plain or barb wire in either permanent or temxjorary 
fences."’ Mr. W. Kunst endorsed the views expressed by the writer of the 
paper. Mr. E. Masters emphasised the value of a few pounds of chaff fed to 
ewes during the breeding season. When wheat was cheap it might be more pro¬ 
fitably disposed of by feeding it to fowds than by being marketed as grain. 
Mr. R. P. Iloar also spoke. 


SALT creek;. 

August 21st.'*—-Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

Farmyard Manure.— -Mr. W. Lee, sen., read a short papier. He advised keeping 
cattle yarded during the winter, in paddocks spread with straw. The cows should 
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be fed on cocky chaff and bran, if it were cheap enough; one bushel per week for 
each animal. ' After seeding the manure should be gathered and placed in long 
narrow heaps, covered with 6in. of earth, and allowed to remain for a year or two. 
It should then be distributed on fallow at the rate of twenty cartloads per acre, 
and ploughed under as deeply as possible. Peas, mangolds, or sorghum should be 
planted, after which tliree or four successive crops of wheat could be grown with¬ 
out further manure. Messrs. Gale and Abrook did not feel satisfied that this prac¬ 
tice could be followed in this district. Mr. Hill said small paddocks dressed with 
farmyard manure, and sown for feed would be found to pay. Mr. Stephens had 
cartetl manure straight from the yard on to the land, after which good feed was 
secured. The Chairman (Mr. G, Barber) had applied farmyard manure to sandy 
land with satisfactory results, but on flats so treated the crop blighted off. Mr. 
Lee, ill reply, mentioned that he had secured excellent results from farmyard 
manure used in the garden. 


YABMANA (Average annual rainfall, 15.14in.). 

August 21st.—Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Horse Peed in Dry Seasons. —In a paper with this title, Mr. P. A. Beinke 
said that in the absence of hay chaff, the best substitute was cocky chaff; the 
latter, however, w*as not a good feevl in itself, but required the addition of grain to 
increase its food value. In the recent drought period he had used for a feed for 
11 horses, one bran bag of cocky chaff wdth Bgalls. to 4galls. of wdiole wheat. Feed¬ 
ing on this basis, he had been able to keep his horsqs in good condition. He did 
not favor damping the food if the horses would eat it dry. He strongly advo¬ 
cated the feeding of dry grain, wheat, oats, and barley, and these would bo con¬ 
siderably improved by crushing. In discussing the paper, Mr. L. G. Strother said 
the wlieat should either be crushed or boiled before feeding. Mr. J. P. Robertson 
favored the feeding of crushed grain and molasses with cocky chaff. If grain such 
as barley or oats were fed whole, trouble would probably be caused by their spring¬ 
ing up in cultivated fields where their presence wms not desired, Mr. G. Dorey 
said that care was necessary in regard to the ]pJ’oportion of grain fed to horses; 
he preferred bran and pollard. Mr. J. H. Frost also supported the use of bran 
and pollard, bnt he mentioned that in recent times the feeding of grain was 
cheaper. Mr. W. M. Robertson said that the wisest plan was to reserve a good 
stock of hay, which wmuid meet all requirements. Mr. W. Dorey deprecated the 
feeding of molasses to working horses, and recommended crushed corn. The Chair¬ 
man (Mr. C. W. Storey), supjjorted the practice of keeping a reserve of hay. Straw 
would prove of considerable assistance in times of shortage. 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

August 25th.—-Present: 13 members and four visitors, 

Forge on the Farm. —A paper with this title was contributed by a member. 
He mentioned the many small blaeksmithing jobs which could easily be undertaken 
by a farmer with a little experience. The welding of two pieces of iron togetlier 
was quite a simple process. The fire should be kept clear of ashes and clinker, 
and one edge of each piece of iron should be thinned down. The ends should then 
be brought to a white heat, taken quickly out of the fire, placed together, and 
hammered smartly, not too heavily at first, but gradually increasing the weight Of 
the hammering as the iron cooled off. The iron, however, should never be 
worked when black hot, as it was then likely to crack. A forge was essential 
to the satisfactory shoeing of horses. The superfluous horn on the horse ^s hoof 
should first be removed with a toe knife, and the surface should then be smoothed 
with a rasp. If the hoof were mis-shapen, the fault should be corrected as far as 
possible by the use of the rasp. The shoe should then be shaped to fit the hoof as 
nearly as possible, and by using the hot shoe and a farrier’s knife a good job could 
be ensured. The forge necessitated some outlay- of money, but there was no doubt 
it was^ well warranted. The paper was discussed by members, whose opinion dif¬ 
fered in regard to the respective meiuts of the'-bellows and blowers for the forge. 


OAEROW, August 26th.— -Fodder Conservation. —An extract from the Journal 
was read by Messrs. D» Burt and T. Beare, and was commented upon by members, 
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w.b .0 were agreed upon the importance ot making proper provision to meet any 
shortage of fodder which was likely to occur. Mr. Beare tabled a sheaf of 
barley, 4:ft. in height, and a discussion took place in regard to the production of 
early feed. Members thought that the provision of even a small quantity of green 
feed for stock during the dry weather was of more value than a medicine chest. 

COLTON, August 21st.'—Keferences in the Journal to co-operation were dis¬ 
cussed by members, who held the opinion that local co-oiieration might be advan¬ 
tageous in certain instances, but that the formation of a large co-oiierative body 
wms unwarranted. 

ELBOW HILL, August 21st-—Members discussed the keeping of poultry. 
Messrs. G-. E. Wake and 0. A. Hawkins advised those who keep good breeds of 
fowls to house and treat them properly. 

GBEEN PATCH, September 20th.—The matter of establishing a butter factory 
’ at Port Lincoln was introduced and discussed by members. 

KOONIBBA, July 22nd.—Mr. A. E. Schultz read a paper on “Share Farming, 
which was held over for discussion at the next meeting. 

l-^ENONG, August 14th.—Mr. J. Oats addressed the meeting on tlie subject of 
Bureau work. lie referred to the many advantages appertaining to the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, and exhorted members to maintain interest in the organisation. 

YADNABIE, July 23rd.— Conduct of Meetings. —A number of by-laws were 
framed with the object of securing the better management of Bureau meetings. In 
reply to a question by Mr. W. J. Johnson regarding the treatment of super, bags 
to make them fit to hold seed, various suggestions were made by members, such as 
washing in biuestone water, or dusting and hanging out in the rain. 

YEELANNA, September 18th.—A paper, on lucerne-growing was read from the 
Journal and discussed by members. A number of fine specimens of lucerne and 
mustard wore tabled by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. S. A. Wilkin). 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

.EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOBBIKA. 

August 21st.—Present: 20 members and 25 visitors. 

Co-operation in W.eiea.t Cleaning. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. H. J. 
Richards suggested that in view of the probable shortage of skilled farm labor, 
good results should follow the co-operative purchase of a power winnower. By 
way of illustration, he instanced three farmers, say, A, who had 2,000 bags to 
clean J B, 1,800; and C, 1,200. They should fix on a |)i‘i<ie for cleaning, say 4d. 
per bag, which would mean the cost to each would be: A, £33 6s. 8d.; B, £30; 
and C, £20, these amounts being paid into a joint account. Ten per cent, should 
be deducted from this to cover depreciation, etc., and the balance equally 
divided amongst the participants in the scheme. Members discussed this sub¬ 
ject, and, in addition, the co-operative purchase of farm implements, etc., the 
general opinion being that the latter scheme was not practicable. 

Messrs. E, 11. Huxtable and Hart mentioned that stock preferred gra'/mg on 
crops that had been dressed with super, rather than on those not so treated. 

Mr. Neville drew attention to the appearance of sorrel in the district. He 
advised the application of lime at the rate of not less than J ton to the acre 
as a means of discouraging its-growth. Mr. Mann agreed, and advised working 
the land in dry weather. 


BBINKIiEy. 

September 18th.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Breeding of Hraught Stock. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. G. H. Forrest 
emphasized the importance of selecting breeding mares of first quality, and consti¬ 
tutionally sound. These should be mated with the best class of stallions only, 
sound, active, and with a good pedigree. It was better to pay more for the service 
of a good animal than to breed from inferior stock. The aim of the breeder should 
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be to always improve tlie standard of his stock. Mr. W. Pearson said that a good 
medium draught horse was more suitable for farm work than the heavier types. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. D. Humphrey) favored the Clydesdale horse. The 
difficulty in breeding medium draughts was to secure horses of uniform type; and 
there was always a ready market for heavy draught horses. Mr. H. Pearson also 
supported the em]:doyment of heavy draught horses for farm work. He found 
that they did better work than the lighter tyx^es, and were more easily maintained 
in condition, 


CLANPIELD (Average annual rainfall; 16in. to 17in.). 

August 28th.—Present: six members and two visitors. 

Sharii: P arming. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. P. G. Moar described the con¬ 
ditions under which farming wms conducted on shares in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and different parts of this State. The usual agreement for this dis¬ 
trict, he said, wms for the proprietor to find seed and super, and pay for the 
carting of his share of the crop to the nearest railway station. The share- 
farmer found the necessary stock and implements. He considered that for 
every 100 acres sowm the share farmer should be allowed five acres for horse feed. 
Generally members' agreed wuth the opinions expressed by the writer of the 
paper. Mr. 'Wilkin (Chairman) thought the share-farmer should be allowed seven 
acres of each 100 acres sown for providing horse feed. 


CLAhTPAN BOEB (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 23rd.—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Veterinary Clubs. —Mr. C. Duustone contributed a paper on the question of 
establishing veterinary clubs throughout the State wfith the view of making avail¬ 
able to farmers better veterinary advice than they could secure under present con¬ 
ditions. The advice received by post was often unreliable owing to the difficulty 
which the average farmer experienced in accurately describing the symptoms of 
ailing stock, and the consequent liability of the veterinary to wrongly diagnose the 
cases. The only solution of the difficulty w^as the establishment of something in 
the nature of a veterinary club, members of which would contribute subscriptions 
in advance, and in return received, on the payment of a small fee, the advice of the 
veterinary einxjioyed by the club. The services of the veterinary should be con¬ 
fined to members of the club only. Details of the scheme -would have to be decided, 
but one important matter was the ajjpobitment of the veterinary adviser under such 
conditions as would ensure that he could not transfer the practice to an unqualified 
practitioner. The paper was well discussed by members, who feared that the for¬ 
mation of a club could not be undertaken in such a new district. 


GOOMANDOOK (Average annual rainfall, IS.Olin.). 

July 24:th.—Present: 14 members. 

Handling Mallee Stumps. —Mr. R. A. Williams, in a short pax:>er, expressed the 
opinion tha-t it was wise for the fanner in mallee land to l>lough out stumps; other¬ 
wise he -was unable to w'ork his land properly. Wear and tear of machinery was 
a considerable item when the stumps were allowed to remain in the land. The 
work entailed in slashing shoots was also a factor. Mr. R. Upton also read a short 
paper, in. which he said:—do not contend that under all circumstances it wdli be 
advisable to leave the roots in the ground, but if grazing is intended, no good 
pose can be served by ploughing out dead roots. Take, for instance, the case of a 
man with 1,500 acres of mallee. He is fortunate if he can x>lough out or kill the 
growth on 200 acres each year. When the first paddock of this size has been dealt 
with it can be devoted to grazing of either sheep or cattle, and the next paddock 
taken in hand. Proceeding in this manner onr farmer will leave grass land behind 
him, and in about eight years will have little cause to trouble about mallee. It 
will be found by then that the best grass patches in the early cleared land are 
those round dead mallee roots. Time, white ants, and other agencies will have 
transformed portion of these roots into humus, which is so deficient in most of our 
soils. Almost the only source of humus is decaying vegetable or animal matter, and 
a ton or two of roots per acre would be of considerable value. The amount of 
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Immus in a soil can be approximately estimated by its color. The darker the soil 
the more humus, but the lighter soils of arid or semi-arid lands should not be judged 
by their color alone, as the humus they contain is usually richer in nitrogen. On 
returning to paddock No. 1 after the eight years, our farmer could easily j)loug'h 
out his roots, unless he desired a furtiier sux^ply of humus, and under these condi¬ 
tions less draught would be required on his plough. ’ ^ 


POESTEE (Average annual rainfall, lOin. to llin.). 

July 24th.—Present: four members and one visitor. 

Mr. W. Johns contributed a paper in which he expounded a method of arranging 
swings, which would mean an appreciable saving of labor for horses. 


HALIDON. 

August 25th.—^Present: 12 members and six visitors. 

Harvesting Machinerv. —This subject was dealt with in the following paper by 
Mr. C. H. Eussell:—“ As a general rule, from an £ s. d. point of view, the man 
with 300 acres of crop or less, would do well to purchase a harvester. Por the 
forthcoming harvest, and probably the following harvest, this machine will be es¬ 
pecially attractive wing to the likely shortage of labor. To work this suecessfiilly 
the operator must have had exj^erience, and lack of this is one of the jjrineipal rea¬ 
sons that the harvester is not a success for large areas of crop. In \ery hilly 
country it is at a disadvantage owing to the wheat failing on one side of the 
screens and the difficulty of maintaining an even pace, for a sudden acceleration 
of speed will cause grain to be blown over the back. It has been urged against 
the use of the harvester that it loses the cocky chalf and is a disseminator of 'weed 
seeds, but this can be overcome by the use of a suitable chaff carrier. In setting 
for work, care should be taken first that the beaters are adjusted correctly, ie, 
jiist far eiiougli from the comb'that it will strip the heads clean, but not so close to 
the concave that the grain is cracked—with some wheats in very hot weather it 
will be of advantage to take the concave out altogether, for it is chiefly in the drum 
that the wheat is cracked; secondly that the screens are prox)erly adjusted, for, 
unless care is used here, eitlier wheat is lost over the back or a dirty sample is pro¬ 
duced. Allow just enough fall to run the whiteheads off, and see that the 
screens are level. Some varieties of wheat such as Kiug^s Early, require coarser 
sieves than others, such as Pederation. With regard to the stri],:>per, its advan¬ 
tages are its lightness of draught and simplicity in handling. Its principal dis¬ 
advantages are that it cannot be operated until the straw is brittle and dry, thus 
losing much valuable time in the mornings, and the labor it involves in cleaning 
the wheat afterwards. The latter is a serious one in times like the present- 
Apropos, a simple and effective method of enq'ytying a stripx)er is by means of a 
two-handled scraper. This can be made by boring two holes of about an inch in 
diameter in a piece of 6in, x lin. hardwood, a little shorter than the width of 
the strijjper. Each hole should be bored about a foot from the end, and a couple 
of inches from the bottom of the scraper. Mallee sticks inserted and w^edged, 
should be a little shorter than the length of the box. The scraper is placed in the 
box when emx)ty—^^vhen full a man on each handle can remove nearly the whole of 
the contents wi'th one x')ull. Of course, this is only suitable when the winnowing is 
done at the same time as stripping. A few X)oints that apjily to both machines:— 
If a j)iece of galvanized iron is susxoended from the axle and weighted, much straw 
will be knocked down, and will helx> in a stubble burn considerably. Some imple¬ 
ments are fitted with adjustable combs—these should be set as close as possible, 
but wide enough to allow the nodes to j>ass through the fingers. If the fingers are 
at all worn they should be sent to the blacksmith to .be closed. A spare finger or 
two sometimes proves useful at harvest time. With regard to lubrication, see 
that the syphons are drawing freely, and above all use a good lubricating oil—a 
penny saved here costs pounds in rex>airs. Better work is done during the middle 
of the day, so that every effort should he made to keep the machinery working 
then. At this time it is sometimes advisable to place a larger pulley on 
the beaters, as some wheats are apt to crack badly when the w^eather is hot. It 
should he borne in mind that the larger the beater x>ulley the lighter the draught* 
When commencing, pull the belt backwards so that the clutches wrill mesh. Bo 
not use sticky substances such as treacle or resin on the belts—these only afford tem¬ 
porary relief and ruin a belt. Have the belt well oiled some time, before reaping, 
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use leatiier-covered pulleys, and no trouble will be experienced witb slipping belts, 
d'inaliy, see that a supply of good oil is on hand before harvest, black lead for cogs 
and ciiains, and a spare finger or two/^ A good discussion followed, and Mr. 
Eusseli answ^ered various questions. For this sandy country he recommended a 
harvester of 5ft, comb to be drawn by hve horses. Wider combed machines re^ 
quired more horses, and it then became necessary to work half as leaders, 'Unless 
one was fortunate in having exceptionally good leaders, it soon became a diiiieult 
matter to .keep up the trace. h'or a similar reason, and also owing to the side 
draught, he recommended a stripper of not more than 7ft. comb. A visitor men¬ 
tioned that setting the beaters too close to the concave not only cracked the grain 
but made the machine pull half a horse heavier. Mr. Bird thought one secured 
a better stubble burn after the use of the harvester. 


LAjMEBOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

August 21st.—Present: 17 members. 

Poultry on the Farm. —This subject was dealt ivith in a paper by Mr. A. J. A. 
Foch, who had for the past three years made a practice of keeq)ing poultry in a 
confined area, and had kept a careful record of outgoings and returns. For the 
1,1 weeks ended July 31st, this year, he had marketed an average of 12|doz. eggs, 
valued at Is. 5d. per dozen net. For the past tw^o seasons he had confined his at¬ 
tention solely to White Leghorns; White Orpingtons tried three years ago, were 
not satisfactory. Whilst it was admitted that the practice of keeping the hens in 
confinement involved extra trouble, he said, the advantages far outweighed this. 
Better eggs, better prices, and greater satisfaction to both buyers and seller were 
the result. Mr. K.oeh had a 120-egg incubator, with which he hatched all his 
chicks. He had previously used a 60-egg machine, but found that the latter meant 
at least five hatches for the season, wdth a difference of about 15 w^eeks in the 
ages of the chicks. “With a big machine,the paper continued, “two, or at the 
most, three hatches, should be enough, and the ditt'erence in their ages three to six 
weeks. They would all grow up together, the cockerels couii^ be sold oif at the one 
time, and the pullets would all be ready to commence laying together betw^een Feb¬ 
ruary and March 1st, that is by getting out the first hatch by the second or third 
Tveek in August. From the incubator I transfer the chicks to a brooder, 
and keep them in that for about a fortnight, at the end of which time they are old 
enough to do without artificial heat, and then I put them for the night into a barrel 
cut in halves, and inverted on to a wooden bottom, and possessing a small slide 
door made of tin. The barrel should have a few holes around the top for ventila¬ 
tion, and the door should be left open about an inch. After the second night the 
chicks will go in and out of the brooder themselves, and are very little bother from 
then on. When they are about six weeks old I shut them out of the barrels and 
make them roost in the open wuth a sheet of iron to break the west wind, and one 
on top to protect them from rain. For the first fortnight I feed them on a chick 
meal, and after that on a mixture consisting of roughly crushed wheat (sifting 
out the flour, and using the coarse) and a little canary seed, hemp, linseed, cnishetl 
bone, and crushed peas. My plan is to keep plenty of feed and water in the rim 
for them, they will not then over eat themselves, because it is always there when 
wanted. It is a good plan to boil a rabbit and give them the head and other bones. 
They will leave all other food for this, and it makes them grow apace. From 10 to 
12 weeks old they can eat whole grain; give them plenty, and keep them growing 
on good, hard, nutritious food, and they will lay at five months old. They are 
now ready to go into the laying pens, and should begin to make themselves useful. 
The early pullets may go into a slight moult as late as June, but usually keep on 
laying, although not quite so freely as when out of it. I have seven yards, five of 
them Sft. X 40ft., including a shed 4ft. deep. These yards will accommodate from 
10 to 15 puEets or hens each, the other two yards are 10ft. x 40ft., with a shed 
10ft. X 10ft., and wifi accommodate 20 pullets each. As previously stated, I keep a 
daily tally of all eggs laid by each pen. This is where the surprises come in, and 
when one has the results down in black and white, there is no disputing the fact. 
For example, from the 1st of AprE, 1913, to 30th March, 1914, I had in the 
yards, 32 White Leghorns, 45 White Orpingtons, and 18 white common hens, and 
for the year got a Ettle over 670doz. eggs. I sold all the common hens, also all 
the White Orpingtons, and the next year, for the same period, with the same num¬ 
ber of hens—aE White Leghorns—obtained l,030doz., being 360doz. over fhe 
previous year’s total. They ate ho more feed, and received no more attention than 
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the others. I now ha-ve 93 hens and three cockerels, and they consume the following 
quantity of food daily. In the morning, with l^lbs. of bran, I mix fib. of meat 
meal and pour boiling water over it, then add 51bs. of crushed wheat, mix these, and 
add the same quantity in bulk ^of chaffed green stuff, either rye, barley, oats, 
wheat, or lucerne, whichever is most forward. A single handful is given 
to each bird. At night I feed a single handful to each hen of 
wheat, which takes lllbs. per day, costing for feeding, at present prices, 
about £3 5s. per month. This may sound high, and it is, but the greater portion 
of this feed is grown on the farm. In reality, it only cost 8s. 6d. per month for 
stuff purchased. These figures are for this season, which is not an ordinary one for 
comparison, for while all fodders used in this line have advanced quite 100 per cent., 
eggs have only advanced about 33 per cent. In this paper I have not taken into 
account chicks hatched, settings sold, and cockerels marketed, which would all go to 
swell the credit side of the ledger. Then again, eggs could be pickled for family 
use from March to July 30th, when they are cheap, and the fresh eggs sold 
in the late a..utumn, when there is a scarcity and values are high. Eggs for pick¬ 
ling should be infertile, as they then keep better. I found it imperative to have a 
patch of lucerne for summer green feed. During last summer, from September to 
March of this year, this not only provided the fowls with green chaff, but six cows 
were able to get an armful once a day, thus proving itself a most valuable asset. 
Poultry, if properly housed, cleanly kept, and svstematically handled, are a paying 
proposition on any farm, especially so in this district, where we can grow our own 
green fodders all through the summer, and most of the other feed consumed is the 
produce of the farm. Get good stock, and whether thev are kept running at large 
or in close confinement, they certainly will make good.The paper was well 
discussed by members. 


MINDARIE. 

August 9th.—Present 15 members. 

Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. L. Parker) presented the annual 
report of the Branch, which showed that 11 meetings had been held during the 
previous year, with an average attendance of 25 per cent, of the membership. A 
number of instructive papers had been contributed by members at the various meet- 
ings. 


MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

August 21 st.—Present: 23 members and six visitors. 

HANDTiiNQ Young Hoeses. —In a short paper on this subject, Mr. E. Tillbrook 
said foals should be handled and taught to lend and tie up when five weeks old. 
At 24 years the animal should be caught with the aid of a stick and rope, tied up, 
and handled well. An open bridle should be nut on by first rubbing it gently over 
its nose and ears. His head should be brought gently around to the near side by 
means of a short piece of rope attached to a surcingle. After allowing the colt to 
go around the yard for a quarter of an hour, the rope should be shortened back on 
the offsirle, and after a lapse of a similar period, back to the near side. The 
collar and hames should be put on, and by moans of a long rope attached to the bit, 
the beast should be taught to lead. After further handling it could be at¬ 
tached to a light log, and taught to pull, subsequently being put into a spring van or 
trolly with a reliable horse, and worked for a hour or two. Mr. A. Braendler 
thought there was a danger of a young horse put on to a log by itself becoming 
tangled in the gear, and thus be induced to kick. Mr. J. Prahn would put the 
young horse in a van, together with an old, reliable animal, work it there until 
fairly ouiet, and then put it in a big team on the plough. Members generally agreed 
with this method. 


MUEBAY BRIDGE. 

July 26th.—Present: 20 members and 18 visitors. 

The Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. McIntosh) delivered an address in which he 
dealt with the question of fodder growing on the reclaimed swamp lands. He also 
spoke at length on the importance of grading the land, the necessity for care in the 
provision of draining and irrigating ditches, the cultivation of the soil, and various 
crops which could profitably be grown. 
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MUERAY BRIDGE. 

August 23rd,—^Present: 21 members and nine visitors. 

Dairying. —An address on this subject was delivered by the Goveriiinent Dairy 
Assistant (Mr. H. J. Apps). The most important matter in dairying, he said, was 
the thorough and continued testing of the dairy herd, in order to eliminate all those 
animals which did not supply sufficient milk, or milk of a satisfactory qualit}'. 
Cleanliness was of the utmost importance in handling milk, therefore the greatest 
care should be exercised in the cleansing* of utensils. They should first be 
rinsed in cold water, as the use of hot water caused the formation of a him on the 
surface of the vessels which was difficult to remove. After rinsing with cold water, 
the vessels should be cleansed with hot water and soda; following this they should 
be rinsed with lime w^ater or, better still, treated "with steam. Cloths should never 
be used in cleaning operations; a bi’ush was nmeh to be preferred, as it could be 
thoroughly cleaned. A separate bucket should be kept for washing udders and 
flanks. The first few streams of milk should always be discarded. The fresh 
milk should be thoroughly strained and covered with gauze. When proper care 
was exercised milk preservatives were unnecessary, and their use was in most cases 
forbidden by law. Delivery of cream to factories should be frequent and regular, 
and it should not be allowed to become overheated. Unless these matters were ob¬ 
served it was impossible for factories to produce butter of the first quality. In 
forwarding* cans of cream, the lids should not be fastened with rags, as those 
rapidly became foul; butter p>archment should be used. It was most important to 
keep separators in thorough working order to obtain the best results. The milk 
should be tested regularly, and in this connection, representative samples should be 
submitted, that is, "samples taken from time to time as the separating proceeded. 
Ninety-eight degrees Fahrenheit was the correct temperature at which to separate 
milk. In cleaning the separator, the bowl should be flushed out with the skim 
milk. In view of present conditions the raising of dairy cattle should prove a 
profitable undertaking for dairymen. In this eoimection the feeding of calves 
should be carefully studied. To raise a calf, about 22galls. of fresh, and 160galls, 
to ISOgalls. of skim milk were required. The first milk yielded by a cow after 
calving, known as ‘ ‘ beestings, ^ ^ was very necessary for the calf, as it contained 
about 15 per cent, of albumen, whereas normal milk contained only 4 per cent. The 
feeding of this ^' beestings ’ ^ acted as a preventive against scouring. The follow¬ 
ing was a substitute for colostrum for feeding calves:—One pint of water, 1 pint 
of milk, 1 egg beaten up, and half a teaspoonful of castor oil. The calf should bo 
fed three times daily, with the feed at a temperature of 9Sdeg. Fahr. ; 
it was important to always have the food at the same temperature. 
The proportion of fresh milk should be gradually reduced, and skim 
milk substituted; care being taken not to make the change too suddenly. 
To meet the .deficiency of fat in skim milk, 4 pint to 1 pint of ground 
linseed, boiled to a jelly, should be added. Two gallons of skim milk, with the 
addition of linseed was sufficient for the calf; overfeeding should be avoided. Ton 
early weaning was a great mistake, as it caused a check in the growtlx of the calf, 
which would have a. serious effect on its future milk producing capacity. If skim 
milk were not available, a good substitute could bo prepared by making ground 
oats, linseed meal and flour into a smooth jiasto, and then adiling 151bs. of water. 
To prevent scouring, liinewater should be administered twice weekly. Mr. Ajxps 
stated that the Department wms w*illing to undertake the testing of milk under 
conditions which he explained. At the conclusion of the address he replied to a 
number of questions put to him by the audience. Mr. Degg emphasized the need 
for care in marketing of cream, and said that if dairymen heeded the advice 
given there would be fewer complaints about the results from the factories. 


PINNAROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

August 20th.—Present: 23 members and four visitors. 

Mixed Farming. —Mr. A. H. Symonds read a paper on this subject. He said 
that in older settled districts it had been found advantageous to combine various 
other branches of the farming industry with that of wheatgrowing. In newer 
settled areas such as theirs, recent experience had taught them that to depend on 
wheat-growing alone was risky, if, indeed, not disastrous. The first variation, in a 
maliee district, that could be most easily made was the growing of crops other than 
wheat. This was not only beneficial to the land, but was also very neeessaT> to 
the success of stock raising. Twenty jmars^ experience in a district where the 
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land had become worn out for wheatgrowing had shown tliat a change to the 
growing of oats gave highly profitable returns, as well as putting the land in ex¬ 
cellent heart for the further production of wheat. Oats had the further advan¬ 
tage of not being a host for the takeall fungus. Further, it was quite possible to 
grow a good crop of oats on the x^oorer classes of soil not suitable for wheat. Peas 
also greatly enriched the soil, and any farmer having a few acres free of stumps 
would do well to experiment with them, sowing about the end of May. The main 
risk with such a crop was the possibility of a severe frost or hot wind ^during flower¬ 
ing. Either sheep or pigs would fatten to prime condition and gather almost 
every pea if turned on the crop when rix)e. Fodder crops, such as lucerne, mangolds, 
and piemelons should also be grown. ^ Quite a small plot of lucerne, if well 
manured and irrigated, would yield an invaluable supply of green fodder through¬ 
out the siunnier months, being especially valuable in supplying change of diet so 
necessary to the health of all stock. Mangolds were prolific, "and -were much relished 
by cattle, pigs, and poultry. Piemelons were easily grown; a few acres of fallow 
on the northern slox^e of a good sand ridge sown in September wmuld give a good 
supply of fodder for cattle and store pigs. It was best to slice the melons when 
feeding to cattle. The keeping of poultry could be commenced quite early in the 
making of the farm. The advantages were small initial cost for stock and accom¬ 
modation. The necessary food was easily provided, and only a short time each 
day w^as needed for their care. A warm, clean house, with a fox-x>roof yard, should 
be provided. For egg-x'>i‘oduetion White Leghorns of a good laying strain were 
to be recommended. For the average mixed farm from 60 to 100 head was 
usually the most x^rofitable number to keep. As soon as a settler had at least a 
portion of his hohlhig fenced, he would require a milking cow or two for the use 
of his household. It was but little more trouble to care for half a dozen cows than 
one or two, and the surplus produce, where there was a eonvenieut market, would 
be found to provide a regular source of income. The required number of shapely 
cows or heifers should be secured from some good dairy herd, and a x'>odigreed bull 
of a proved milking strain should be used. He favored the Jersey cows, but which¬ 
ever breed was chosen it was wisest to persevere with that breed alone. Cows 
should calve about the end of Apiil, so that they were in full milking whilst green 
feed was plentiful. No other feeding was so cheap. It was also of great assis¬ 
tance in the raising of the calves. All feed should be grown on the farm, as 
even the x)urchase of bran, wEich was, perhaps, the best addition to dry feed, was 
unprofitable. A sandy slope should be selected as a site for the milking shed and 
yard. The shed should ox^en on the east. For feeding each cow should be 
bailed securely, having a shallow raised crib running the length of the shed. The 
crib should be about 2ft. from the ground, 1ft. wide in the bottom, 6in. deep on one 
side, with a 2ft. ^ ^ spitting ’ ’ board on tbe other, which prevented all waste. The 
shed should be paved with the bc-st material available, giving the floor a good slox')e 
for drainage. If the various crops mentioned were growna there should always be 
amxale and suitable fodder available. Tbore was no better fodder than a stack of 
hay, but it was not alwmys x^rofitable, so other cheaper home-grown fodders should 
bo substituted. Fig-raisiug could be advantageously combined with dairying, and 
if systematically carried out, was x>i‘ofltabIe, as through this medium a good deal 
of what would otheiwvise be waste 'was converted into a marketable commodity. 
This wms esj>ecially the case with the keex>ing of breeding sows, as, excepting the 
period of suckling their litters, they would ftrive on various odds and ends that, 
for fattening xniiTOses, would be useless. A run should be xu’ovided for them and 
sown in the early autumn with Cax'^e barley. Farrowing should take place in May 
and November. The May litter could then be raised by feeding from the green 
barley and the skim milk from the dairy. The November litter could be easily 
maintained with harvest offal. As in all other stock, good animals -were essential. 
About four or five sows of good type mated with a x^ure-bred boar, were enough for 
the average mixed farm. For general purposes there w^as no better breed than 
the Berkshire. Of all branches of livestock farming the keeping of sheep was 
probably the most congenial and lucrative under suitable conditions. So far as 
mallee districts were concerned, it was likely to be the last branch of livestock 
farming to engage attention of farmers, necessitating as it did, considerable outlay 
in the way of fencing and purchase of stock. In spite of all diffieulties it had been 
proved to be a successful and x>i‘ofitable undertaking, not only giving its quota of 
direct returns in the way of wool, lambs, and mutton, but in indirectly ridding the 
farm of weeds; while sheep running on fallow ground had also been found highly 
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beneficial. Aa to breed, there was no bettor sheep for general utility than the first 
cross from the Lincoln ram and Merino ewes; those crossbred ewes being the idea 
sheep to mate with bbek-faeed rams for the production of oxiiort lambs. Sheep should 

not be allowed to traffic on a bare sandy surface, as they would certauil\ cause diitL 
Where drifts already existed he w^ould siij^.u-est the phintin,*^ of mar rain ^^rass. A 
mixed farm was not complete without frnit, ves:etable, and flo\ver jrardens. A 
Blentifnl snpplv of home-grown fruit and vegetables was an economical as well as 
a healtliv diet* Attention should be given to the planting of useful and ornamentaf 
trees and slinibs. Tagosa,ste (tree lucerne) w'as easily and quickly grown, and 
useful as a fodder in drought times. Such trees as almond or olive were also wortn 
a trial, the latter, though a slow growler, being both ornamental and produet3VC. 
G-ood discussion by members ensued. 


EAMCO. 

August 23rd.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Care oe Horses. —^Tn a paper on this subject, Mr. W. Crooks urged that, apart 
from humane considerations, the anticipation of high prices for horsefesli 
should impress members with the necessity for care and attention being given 
these animals. The food requirements of each individual animal should be 
studied. Fowls should be kept out of the stables. In suitable weather the 
horses should be paddocked at night in a suitable enclosure provided with 
feed. He thought no harm would result from allowdng a horse to drink when 
it was hot, provided the animal was not over thirsty, and did not drink too 
quickly. Slow and fast horses should not he worked together. Mr. Lewis 
thought it unwise to allow a horse to drink when it was heated; other mem¬ 
bers agreed with the writer of the paper. 


BENMABH (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

August 26th.—Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

Horses and Their Treatment.— ^Mr. E. H. Birks contrihuted a pnppr on this 
subject. The following is extracted therefrom:—^‘Mv firm’s method through 
normal years has been to feed one kcrosine tin of good chaff, including a double 
handful of bran, at 6 a.m., 12 noon, 5 p.m., and double that amount at 
9 p.m. This quantity each horse is encouraged to clean np before a 
fresh lot is tipped in. "Whatever class of feed is adopted, I lay par¬ 
ticular stress on the regularity of feeding. Accustom encdi horse to his meal¬ 
times, and he will learn to expect it then and be ready for it. Feed a horse too 
early, and he is likely to simply nose it over, knock a portion out of the manger, 
and leave the halance to sour from his breathing over it. He next comes in at 
proper time and finds it sour, noses more of it on to the floor, and picks it over. 
He therefore has not had his quantity, and tneks np before the next meal. Men 
wffio go in for the Hip-in-a-bng’ method would probably clnim econoniy on finding 
cha-ff remaining in the feeder in the morning, hut an observant person will soon ex¬ 
plode such an idea. Chaff which has been breatlied over bv ben ted horses (after 
work) soon sours, and it needs nature’s condiment, hunger, thickly applied to entice 
them to eat it. My firm secured some oaten chaff a few weeks back, which weighed 
9Ibs. to the kerosine tin, whereas the wheaten chaff we had been using only weighed 
61bs. to the tin. This meant that we were giving 31bs. extra, of oats per feed, and 
we paid dearly for it. The horses manifested nneasiness in the collnr, and investi¬ 
gation revealed little lumps over the shoulders, which we had been {iccustomed to call 
sweat boils. These came and disappeared for a day or two and the collar eventu¬ 
ally broke the sldn, and the trouble we had with them wa.s heartbreaking. I was 
assured by a doctor that the bad river water aggravated the trouble, and am nretty 
certain of that fact. But I blame the oats for it. They certainly have a higher 
amount of energy than bare chafif, but as I will endeavor to show, they need bulk 
adding to make an ideal feed. If a horse is given a concentrated food, he must 
have bulk to fill the stomach to avoid the appearance of a. kangaroo dog about him. 
Concentrates may be all right for racehorses and such like (which are a, waste of 
good feed to keep alive) who are intended for swift work, and therefore lifffit 
weight: but for working horses I like to see a good, round belly. My firm has, since 
bran rose to a prohibitive price, made a rule of feeding green lucerne twice pet- 
week in lieu of bran. We required something to keep the animal’s bowels free, and 
green^feed certainly has that effect Dry lucerne (hay or chaff) I have had little 
experience with, and that little was disheartening. I favor the idea of allowing 
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horses to drink when they feel inclined (except, of course, when over-heated), hut 
I recommend having the water trough some little distance from the feeders. I once 
inspected a stable where the manger contained both feed and water, but the animals 
used to slop their food and fill the water compartments with the washings of their 
mouths. Horses will not leave their feed to travel to the wmter trough till they need 
a drink, and that is when they should have it. Horses necessarily shut up, such as 
stallions, &e., should, in my opinion, be wintered prior to feeding. Beading and 
observation of horses’ ways have inclined me in this direction. A warm stable, 
clean and dry, with bedding for cold weather; room for a gallop when inclined; 
ventilation and shade in hot w^eather; well oiled or greased vehicles; neat fitting 
harness; s^jiing tngs where j)i‘acticable; ^veil-trimmed and cleaned feet, shod re¬ 
gularly when necessary; good grooming, whip when required but not unless re¬ 
quired, are all items to which we pay far too little attention, in spite of their being 
the horse’s due.” In the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, mem¬ 
bers stated that they had fed sorghum to horses at all stages of growth and had 
never known any ill elfects to follow its use. The opinion was expressed that re¬ 
ported ill eifects were probably due to feeding when stock were empty. Mr. 
Huggins, who had had a great deal of experience with teams ‘ ‘ on the roads, ’ ’ con¬ 
sidered bran an essential part of the horse’s ration. It reduced the quantity of 
chaff used immensely. When carting from Terowie to Broken Hill, at a time when 
there were 1,000 teams on the track, he used to feed 2001bs. of bran to eight horses 
every 24 hours, and the loading used to average over 30cwts. to the horse. Pollard 
wms a most dangerous thing to use. It foundered horses worse than oats. There 
was much cliseussion on the subject of lucerne, green and dry. Mr. Muspratt said 
that '‘ballin,g” was due to feeding at the wrong stage. When the lucerne was 
neither green nor dry, the bark stripped off and balled. Mr. Waters said that 
lucerne should be fed fresh cut and not wilted, but Mr, .Basej^ had read that lucerne 
should always be wilted before feeding. Mr. Woodham’s plan was to cut at night, 
and feed next morning, and Mr. Muspratt cut in the morning, but cocked at once. 
Mr, Nuthali cut in the morning and put the lucerne in the shade, sprinkling salt 
on it, for midday feeding. For hay, Mr. Muspratt advised to rake lucerne with 
the horse rake immediately after cutting, and cock the next day. Mr. Nuthall 
raked into windrows after cutting, and cocked in the evening. Mr. Basey thought 
the best plan was to get it into the cock right away, in the summer; in the spring 
turning -was necessary. For feeding dry lucerne Mr. Muspratt advised mosquito 
vidre in the bottom of the bin, with an old slat to support it, to let the dust through. 
Mr. Woodham preferred perforated zinc for lueexme chaff. The best big stack of 
lucerne he had ever had was sprinkled with water and molasses when the stack was 
being made. Mr. Muspratt said a good ijlan when feeding dry lucerne was to put 
the hay out and sprinkle with water from a can for the feed ahead, this kept the 
dust down. Mr. Taylor spoke of the general South American practice of feeding 
horses on maize grain, and Mr. Muspratt stated that Mr. Madigan, one of the early 
settlers, used to feed his horses with lucerne chaff and cracked maize. Mr, Waters 
related an experience to indicate the danger of drenching a horse through the nos¬ 
trils, and Mr. Basey stated that he had found boiled linseed a cure for water 
stoppage. A cupful of linseed should be boiled well for an hour in plenty of 
water. For sand, Mr. Nuthall recommended lib. of sugar and a pint of paraffin 
with hot WLater, the belly of the animal being rubbed with a mallee rail or bar 
before the dose was administered. 


WALLOWA. 

August 19th.—Present: nine members. 

Laying Out tfie Farm. —In a paper dealing wfith planning the farm Mr. V. 
Stone said the main objective should be to have all the paddocks opening about 
the same spot. A suitable site for the homestead generally in this district would 
be half way along the western or eastern boundary of the holding. This would 
obviate travelling over sand ridges when going to and from work. The bore 
should be put down on high ground, even if on a sand rise. The house should be 
protected on the south and west by a windbreak. The stables should be located 
east or north-east of the homestead. The majority of fruits and vegetables could 
be grown in the district, therefore, a patch of ground handy to the bore should be 
selected for the purpose' of a garden. It was as well to clear the best of the hold¬ 
ing first. An area of green scrub burnt offi in summer would provide good feed. 
In each paddock should be left an area of sevub to provide shelter for stock; for 
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preference this should be close to the homestead. A couple of 10 to 20 acre pad- 
docks adjacent to the house would be advantageous. A firebreak to protect the 
house and yards was a necessity. Members, who discussed the subject at 
length, generally agreed with the opinions expressed in the j)aper. 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.) 

August 21st,—Present: 10 members. 

A paper on Sheep'’^ -was read from the Journal by Mr. J. Ivett. Mr. D. F. 
Bowman agreed that it was udse to keep sheep, but he doubted whether their coun¬ 
try would ever be a good feed country, and he questioned whether it would pay to 
grow forage crops for sheep. Mr. J. Ivett thought that their country would in 
time provide abundance of feed. The Chairman (Mr. A. J. McAvaney) favored 
the keeping of sheep, even if only to keep down the weeds on fallow land. Mr. 
Keville suggested that rye grass could be sown with advantage. 

Laying Out an Irrigation Plant.— In a paper with this title, the Hon. Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. W. J. Tylox) urged the adoption of some system of irrigation for the 
production of green feed for stock, and also vegetables for household use. The 
site for the bore should, if possible, be on high ground, in order to secure a good 
pressure of water. The vundmill selected should be strong, and should work 
smoothly in the slightest breeze. The latter prox.>erty was most important, if a 
fairly regular supply of water was expected. Tank stands should be at least 10ft, 
from the ground, and where white ants were prevalent they should be constructed 
of steel. It w^as well to make stand ijrovision for two tanks, as one 2,000gall. 
tank was not sufhcient to provide much water for irrigation after allowing for the 
quantity required for livestock. Tanks should be of at least 2,000galls. capacity, 
and should be provided with covers to prevent the entrance of insects and rubbish. 
The outlet should be in the centre of the bottom of the tank and connected with the 
downpipe by means of a flange bolted tlirough the tank to a flange on the pipe by 
three small joints with rubber insertion both inside and out. This arrangement 
would prove more lasting and satisfactory than other methods of connecting the 
outlets with the side of the tank. The first piiie should be l|iu. to 2iu. in dia¬ 
meter, and it would be found very convenient to run a pipe from that to the out¬ 
side of the stand to enable tanks to be filled. A shower bath could also be very 
easily provided beneath the tank stand. The 2in. pipe should be reduced down 
to a lin. pipe at the ground level, and this size of pipe could be used for all mains. 
Square corners should be avoided in laying the pipes, as they tended to reduce the 
preKSSure. Stand pipes should be of fin. pipe, and should not be more than 2ft. 
high. With taps provided at every 30ft., and with the aid of 20ft. of hose, a 
large area of ground could be watered. In laying ])ipes, all joints should be 
treated with oil or pipe compound, so that the pix>es could at any time easily be 
taken up. This also prevented the joints from rusting. 


BEBBI, September 22nd.—The subject of soil water in relation to plant life was 
discussed by members, and it was decided to make further investigations into the 
matter of drainage of land. 

LAMEEOO, September 15th.—In the afternoon Mr. Henshaw Jac»kson, the Wool 
Expert, attended and delivered a lecture in the presence of about 50 members and 
visitors. In the evening the Poultry Expert (Mr. I). F. Laurie) addressed an appre¬ 
ciative audience on the subject of ‘‘Poultry and their Vermin.''’ 

MANTIJNG, August 19th.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. Pearce) read the report 
of the delegate (Mr. A. E. Tonkin) to the Taileni Bend Conference, and discussions 
took place regarding some of the matters referred to in the report. Messrs. A. E. 
Tonkin and I). Stewart, who had enlisted with the Expeditionary Forces were 
granted leave of absence until their return. 

MYPOLONGA, September 17th.—Mr. S. McIntosh (Director of Irrigation) at¬ 
tended the meeting and delivered an address, at .the conclusion of which he replied 
to a number of questions put by members of his audience. 

BARILLA, August 20th.— Co-operation. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. J. 
Browne) read a paper on this subject, and in the discussion which followed, mem¬ 
bers generally favored the principle. 

WYNABKA, August 20th.—^A paper dealing with wheatgrowing on a scrub farm 
was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. S. G. Williams). Some discussion took place 
in regard to the conduct of experimental work in the district. 
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SOUTH AND HSLLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

August 16tli.—Present: 16 members and three visitors. 

Ferrets. —^In a paper dealing with this subject Mr. B. Egiinton said:— 

‘ ‘ The ferret has for its immediate congeners in the genus Mustela the 
marten, the polecat, the stoat, and the common weasel, whilst allied to it are 
the otter, the badger, and the skunk. Of the mustelines proper, one^s remarks 
regarding the general characteristics of form, 'habit, ana nature of one is 
more or less true of all together. They all possess the same low muscular 
bodies, etc. They are all bloodthirsty, determined of purpose, and relentless; 
constitutionally hardy, proMc, foul of odour, yet withal of scrupulously clean 
habits, if given a proper chance. Their haunts vary only in having their 
peculiarities more or less pronounced. Between the martens and the polecats 
and the weasels there is a great dilference as rgards dentition. The hrst have 
four pairs of pre-molars in each jaw; the last-named two have but three. 
There is no need to enter into any lengthy description of the person of the 
ferret; its yellowish-white body, sharp, intelligent aspect, and curious pink 
eyes are features which have made it universally known. There is also the 
polecat ferret, the result of a cross between the two animals. This partakes 
more of the outTvard aspect of the wild polecat, whilst retaining the general 
nature of the ferret. As a rule the cross is larger than the ordinary kind; 
but curiously enough the smallest ferrets seen are usually also of this variety. 
Opinions differ as to which is the better for work, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that, on the w'hole, polecat ferrets are more agile in pursuit than 
white ferrets, which points to their being more suited to rats than to rabbits; 
whilst the color of the white ferret is a merit which should never be over¬ 
looked in connection with rabbiting—especially in the hills where the ferns 
are thick. In regard to hardiness, breeding propensities, and such like 
matters, there is not much to chose between the two, both are more or less 
difficult to rear; bat better and healthier progeny are obtained from a good 
strain of polecat ferrets than from the white, although they require more careful 
handling. A curious trait, worthy of note here, is that the ferret never appears 
to run really foul of any of its congeners. There is always a sort of armed 
neutrality amongst them; they never seem to fight, but to steer clear of one 
another. I have been told that in other countries where stoats and weasels 
are plentiful, many an ill-success with ferrets may be thus accounted for. 
When a pair of these animals is kejjt, a small hutch will be found most suitable; 
and on the other hand, a large hutch or two will be necessary. In either instance 
the most scrui3uious cleanliness must always be maintained. Without this, and 
the necessary warmth, failure at first, and disaster afterwards must surely 
accrue. Slipshop dealings with these animals are always ill-advised. 
The hutch I suggest is one about 8ft. to 10ft. in length, about 3ft. wide, with 
fairly thick boards, standing on legs about 31’t. from the ground. This hutch 
is quite suitable without a division. It should have ^in. netting along the 
front, with a door at each end, a pit made of the same size netting in one 
end, and a small box in the other, in which the ferrets may sleep. «r It is better, 
if a person has more than four ferrets, to have another box, rather than enlarge 
the one I have described. For feeding one should have earthenware dishes, 
such as are used for saucers for flower pots. Most boxes become thoroughly 
saturated with offensive moisture, but at the same time there is no satisfac¬ 
tory means of meeting the difficulty except that of thorough and frequent 
cleaning, I do not at all hold with those who feed their ferrets solely on flesh 
diet. Bread and milk should be the staple food, the other being an anxiliary. 
Stale bread must be used, broken into, small pieces; boiling water is poured 
over this, most of the water squeezed off, then cold or warm—^but not boiled— 
inilk is poured over it, and it is given fresh and clean to the ferrets. Twice or three 
times a week some small birds, the healthy livers of ground game, or portions of a 
rabbit, without the fur, may be given. The heads or necks of fowls are also 
suitable; but never give any food in the shape of young or old fowls or game 
that has died from natural causes. Much of the disease among ferrets is 
caused by this kind of food. Also, under no circumstances give them the 
paunch of a bird or animal. One does not breed promiscuously from dogs or 
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poultry, and tlioie is no reason wKy a liapkazard line of oi^erations sliould be 
adopted witli ferrets. Two objects must always guide the breeder—one to 
produce a healthy strain, the other to produce the proper size and shape of 
ferret, especially for rabbiting, because the ferret at times gets a very severe 
handling. Small ferrets cannot do their work so well as medium-sized ones, 
whilst large specimens are, as a rule, slow and lumbering, although. I have had 
some fine specimens in big ferrets. Always breed from parents'of a strain 
of good repute and of good pedigree. Watch the effect of the crosses. When 
the strain shows evidence of diminishing quality, secure new blood; but, above 
all, breed up to a strain of ferrets. If one has both -white and polecat ferrets, 
they should be bred separately.’^ 

BuBEiLU Meetings. —Mr, W. Turner read a short paper, in which he iinp>ressed 
on members the necessity for regular attendance at meetings, and more 
interest in the working of the Branch. He referred to the value of the Bureau 
and the Journal of Agriculture, and urged the introduction of new members to 
the Branch. 


CHEEEY GAEBENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

August 24th,—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Plogghs and Ploughing. —^Mr, A, Broad bent read a paper on this subject. He 
said that when it wms intended to plough land which wms covered wuth w-eecls or 
grass, a pair of steady horses and a plough with a long mouldboard were essential 
in order that the growth should be turned in wmll. For clean ground, a short mould- 
board was to be preferred, and the land should be ploughed not less than 4in. deep. 
He deserihed the later types of orchard ploughs, which allowed of their use under 
the branches of trees cdose up to the trunks. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr, Hicks said that in their district, din. was a suitable ploughing depth for land 
intended for hay crops. He favored a plough with a long mouldboard. The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. A. E. Stone) favored the use of the plough fitted with a reversible 
mouldboard. This offered many advantages for orchard work, more particularly 
where hillside work had to be undertaken. He also referred to the use of split 
links or spring hooks on the outside ends of the swingle bars, in order to avoid the 
damage sometimes caused to .side branches of trees by the ordinary hooks. Mr. 
Hicks favored the use of short swings for close ploughing, and suggested using 3ft. 
to 6ft, of strong chain to connect the head of the plough and the swingle bar. This 
enabled the horse to keep well clear of the trees. He thought 4in. was a sufficient 
depth for orchard cultivation. Mr. H. Jacobs favored cross-ploughing wherever 
possible in orchard work. 


FOEEST BAISTGE (Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36iii.). 

September 16th.—Present: nine members. 

Lhoekne Gbowing. —^The Hon. Secretary (Mr. O. S. Pollard) read a paper on this 
subject, written by Mr. H, H. Waters. The writer gave a short outline of the his¬ 
tory of the plant, and referred to .the world-wide reputation wiiieh lucerne possessed 
as a fodder plant. He had had five years ’ experience in the growing of lucerne, and 
was much impressed with its value. The Hunter Eiver variety was generally best 
suited to South Australian conditions. Good seed and favorable sowing conditions 
were necessary in order to secure satisfactory germination, and it was advisable to 
sow on previously cropped ground in preference to virgin soil. Two floodings per 
year had produced excellent results. It was a good plan to give the lucerne a good 
watering a week or so previous to cutting, and to avoid flooding too soon after 
that operation. He believed in allowing the lucerne to lie for a day after being 
cut before feeding to stock. Lucerne was a valuable plant for growing on creek 
banks to prevent the washing away of soil; the roots of the plant penetrated very 
deeply into the soil, and were very effective in preventing washing. Messrs. H. H. 
Waters and F. Eowley also referred to the value of lucerne as stock feed. 


HAETLET (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

August 25th.—^Present: 19 members. 

Hbapght Hoeses. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr* J* L. 
Forbes:—^'One of the most important factors to the vyorking of a farm is the 
draught horse, and is deserving of better treatment than the average farm horse 
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gets. He sliould be always kept in a fair working condition—not but no 

ribs should be showing. Regular feeding is essential. When six months old 
the colt should be weaned and taught to tie up. At one year old lie should be 
castrated. Get him in two or three days before the operation is to be per¬ 
formed and handle him. When he comes to be thrown for the operation he will 
not struggle so much. He should be broken in when three years old. After 
being caught—and this will not be difficult after the former handling—tie him 
up; a good strong halter is the best for this purpose. Go up slowly to him and 
slip the winkers on, putting the bit in his mouth after the winkers are pro¬ 
perly fastened. Leave them on for two or three hours, when they should be 
taken off, and he should be given a good feed. Next day he should be treated 
in the same manner and taught to lead—first on the near and then on the off 
side. If he should hang back when being led through a gate or into the stable, 
have patience and go up to him and pat him and speak to him; no good will be 
done by trying to pull him—this only tends to make him -worse. On the next 
day he should be taught to drive. It is better to have some one to assist. Put 
a pair of reins on the colt and each take one. After the -first plunge or two 
he will find he cannot get away, and he -wdll probably sulk and refuse to 
budge. Give him a sharp cut with the whip and keep him walking round, 
first one way, then the other: Do not let him trot. On the next day he could 
be attached to a log and driven round. After this he is fit to be put in the 
team for an hour or so. This is a much better way than just catching a colt 
and putting him straight into the team. Hever have your team tugging their 
hearts out in any implement; rather put on an extra horse if available, and 
when hooking up horses in the team always pull the mane from under the 
collar. If this were done there would be fewer sore shoulders.’^ The general 
opinion of members was that the colt eonld be set to work in less-time than 
was mentioned in the paper. Reining-up and mouthing was also considered 
advisable. 

Farm Buildings. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. D. F. Westwood dealt with 
the planning of the farm homestead and appointments. The former, he said, 
should be placed about 150 yards from the other buildings, and should be sur¬ 
rounded by three or four rows of pine trees. Accommodation for horses, chaff- 
fa omse, barn, machinery, and fowls was described and dealt ' wdth, and the 
wisdom of having a flower garden was urged. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26.in. to 27in.). 

August 25th.—Present: 13 members. 

Scrub Clearing. —In a paper on this subject Mr. B. J. Martin said that if low 
scrub -were thick enough to burn, the best war of clearing it was to run a fire 
through it in autumn. It should then be ploughed -v^^ith a disk implement drawn 
by bullocks. Scrub up to 3ft. in height, even if not burnt, could be dealt with by 
the use of the disk implement. The laud should then be crox>ped for a few succes¬ 
sive years, with the idea of preventing the re-establishment of shoots. If there 
were a doubt as to -whether this class of land would prove profitable under wheat, 
after two ploughings, it could be dressed with manure and sown to oats or rye, to 
be fed off by slieep during the winter months. In this way, not only was the soil 
improved by the droppings, but the sheep would probably nip off young shoots. 
Hilly or stony patches could be profitably sowm to wattles. Land carrying sheaoak, 
teatree, broom, and scrub gum to a height of 7ft. to 9ft. could either be rolled, or 
axed; the former being the quicker and cheaper. A fire put through when the 
scrub was dry and a crop of shoots had developed to a height of about one foot, 
would effectively check any new growffh. Crops grown on this class of land should 
be gra 2 :ed with sheep, for preference, or reax>ed; on account of the presence of 
stumps, &e., it would be difficult to use the binder. It should be ploughed with a 
disk implement drawn by bullocks. Grass land should be protected by clearing a 
few cliains of scrub on adjacent boundaries. Large gums should he rung, and 
when dry, fired at the roots; explosives would effectively split the largest trees when 
down. Teatree, which generally grew in damp or swampy ground, could be des¬ 
troyed by grubbing; the land would then grow summer grasses. 'If chopped off 
at the butts with a billhook, and burned when dry, sheep rim on the land in 
large numbers would effect its destruction. Briars cut off with a slasher, and 
ploughed under with a stump-jump implement, could be kept down whilst a crop of 
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hay was secured. Gontmuous cropping, and grazing with sheep,, would eventually 
destroy them. Pulling out in winter by means of bullocks would also be found 
satisfactory. 

lEOKBAFK (Average annual rainfall, o3iii. to 34in.). 

August 21st.—-Present: eight members. 

Horticulture. —Mr. G. A. Morgan read a paper on this subject. He said that 
grubbing should not be undertaken in wet weather, otherwise the operations 
involved would tend to settle the ground down into too hard a condition. 
The best plan was to grub the ground and plough it lightly the first year, 
and leave it in that condition until the following year; it should then be 
ploughed in the autumn before it became too stiff. If this plan were 
adopted, planting could be carried out more easily and more successfully. 
After heavy rains land required very thorough working, but care should be 
taken not to cultivate it whilst in too wet a condition. Drainage, also, ivas 
a matter requiring attention; land could hardly be too well drained. The 
meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. W. Coats, and members com¬ 
mented on the health and pruning of the fruit trees in his orchard. Ju reply 
to questions, Mr. Coats said that amongst young fruit trees he would recom¬ 
mend ploughing from Gin. to Sin. deep, but .for trees in hearing not more 
than 4iu. Pear trees, in his opinion, should not be pruned. He recommended 
peaches in preference to apricots for grafting on almond stock, but suggested 
budding instead of grafting. 

KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90m.). 

July 24th.—Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Co-operative Storing Shed. —In a paper on this subject, a member expressed 
the opinion that a great saving could be effected by a system of co-operation. As 
a first step in the direction of bringing about such a system, he considered it neces¬ 
sary to erect storage sheds at all railway centres concerned. These should be di¬ 
vided into compartments, and leased to bodies of farmers. 


KANMANTOO (Average animal rainfall, 17.90in.). 

September 18th.—Present: five members. 

Sand Drifts. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. E, S. Talbot. He said 
that large paddocks, which could be cultivated, sliould be sown in March or April, as 
soon as rain fell, after the land had been worked with the cultivator. Mannri^ 
and seed should be sown at the rates of lewd, and Ibiish. per acre respectively. 
Eye could well be sown if it were intended to feed the crop down; if not, an early 
variety of wheat which grew quickly; no harrownng was required after sowing. An¬ 
other good method was to cover the land with litter, such as stable niamire, dirty 
chaff, and short straw. This should he spread fairly thickly, and if seed were dis¬ 
tributed over the land the litter would prevent drifting, and enable the crop to 
make a start. Branches or bushes placed on the land would also present drifting 
to a great extent; thus encouraging the growth of vegetation. If suitable grasses 
were once instated, the roots wmild permanently ])revent drifting. 


MEADOWS (Annual average rainfall, 35.52m.). 

July 27th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Potato GROwaNO. —In a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. A. E. Maidniont 
stated that Snowflake variety had yielded better this season than Carmens. 
An area of ^ acre, dressed with six trolly-loads of stable manure and lewd- 
super, yielded 14 tons more than a similar area dressed with 4cwts. super, only, 
each plot being seeded with Snowflakes. Planting should be done in December 
or January. As the Carmens were a qniek-growing variety, and were generally 
ready to dig at the end of April or early May, there was less risk of rot. Al¬ 
though he had secured payable crops from light soils, black soil would be found 
most suitable for potatoes. 

I Have Proved.— Under this heading Mr. C, T. Griggs dealt with the 
necessity for attention to bodily health, and the part which diet played in pro¬ 
moting this. He referred to the values of different foodstuffs. 
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MILANa. 

August 14tli.—Present: 33 members and two visitors. 

Sheep Farming. —Dealing with this subject in a paper, Mr. J. Pearce said:— 
‘'^Although the Merinos are the most hardy sheep, they vnW not thrive in cold 
and wet country, neither under such conditions is the wool good. The Merino 
is grown for w^ool and not carcass, although we find some very large-framed 
Merinos grown in the Par North of our own State, where the country is dry 
and climate warm. With a flock of sheep on the farm there is no butcher ^s bill 
to pay, and they wdll always yield a handsome retnrn. In our district, and in 
my experience, the progeny of the Lincoln crossed with the Merino is the best 
sheep. To secure these it is necessary to obtain a flock of Lincoln or Merino 
ewes. It is almost impossible to get the former, although the progeny are 
larger and develop earlier. The Lincoln is by far the better mother, and the 
percentage of deaths at lambing is practically nil. The Merino ewe is wild and 
not a good mother, and crossed wuth the Lincoln ram there is often difficulty 
in lambing and many deaths result. In the absence of Lincolns secure full- 
month Merino ewes, although be sure they are sound and from a good breeder. 
No breeder of any repute will sell his best maiden ewes, and the aged ones will 
give a better lamb and can be used for two seasons. Like care must be 
exercised in selecting the ram, wffiich should have long wool, with plenty of 
crimp in it. Get a sound two or four-tooth animal with plenty of vitality. Around 
the lakes the best time to put the ram with the ewes is the end of November 
or beginning of December. See that the rams keep with the ewes, as often 
rams, especially the Lincoln, Leicester, and Downs, mil he found in a corner of 
the paddock by themselves. From' six to eight weeks is long enough for them 
to be together. If half their time is spent away from the flock poor percent¬ 
age will be the result. If the rams do not take kindly to the ewes, yard them 
up for three or four nights a week. This cross will give a good lamb, which 
will mature early. The wool is dense, of a good average quality, and this year 
in particular has commanded top price. The crossbred wether at three years 
will weigh frpm GOlbs. to SOlbs. per carcass, and will yield 81bs. to lOlbs. of 
good wool. If lambs only are the objective, the Shropshire can be crossed with 
the Merino. The lambs from these put on flesh rapidly, are well shaped, deep, 
and full in the flesh. The best for butchers and export lambs is the first cross 
from the Lincoln and Merino, again crossed by the Dorset Horn, Shropshire, or 
South Down. The progeny are of good size, and put on weight very quickly. 
I'he wmol from either of these crosses sells badly, being short and harsh. The 
farmer should not sell his ew^e lambs. After the first cross he must decide 
■whether he will continue to breed for mutton or wool; if for mutton he must 
use the coarse woolled sire; if for wool, the Merino sire; hut either should be 
pure bred. The Crossbred is the most profitable sheep grown south of Adelaide, 
In portions of the Hills, and around Mount Gambier. On the Grosshred ewe, a 
Lincoln ram can be nsed, the progeny of which will be a fine large lamb, 
developing into a good sheep, with wool rather coarser than the first cross. On 
the progeny of this cross the Lincoln sire can again be used, which will result in 
much coarser wmol and a tendency towards the Lincoln. The farmer now 
possesses a large framed sheep with a tendency towards mutton. To secure a 
sheep producing a good fl cece of wool, he should use a large framed Merino ram 
of the plain bodied type. The result will be a sheep commonly known as a 
Comeback, carrying a line fieeee, which is in such good demand to-day. The 
most profitable sheep is the most perfect the country will prodnee. This can 
only be secured by close attention and culling, and to do this it is necessary to 
know the points of a sheep thoroughly. The points of carcass—and they apply 
both to lAncolns and Merinos—are depth, girth, roundness of barrel, with ribs 
well sprung, thickness behind the shoulder, breadth of forehead, and width 
between the eyes, shortness of neck and legs, and general squareness of frame. 
To be aclvoided are the thin-necked, leggy, flat-sided, narrow-made, small-footed, 
ill-shaped animals, with prominent staring eyes and narrow, hard faces. The 
carcass of a first-class Lincoln should be covered with wool, bright, lustrous, 
and wavy, from Sin, to lOin. in length, free from fuzziness, and not matted. 
The topknot should be free from fuzziness, which denotes a Merino cross, and 
so does anything like wool on the face, which should be covered with a soft 
white hair. Horns also denote a cross of some sort. Many farmers quite spoil 
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their floclcs by breeding from mongrels. This is one reason that farmers' clips 
are so unpopular with woolbuycrs. The Merino demands a longer description. 
All two and fonr-tooth ewes must be culled, for it costs no more to beep a good 
sheep, cutting 91bs- or lOlbs. of clean, greasy wool, than to feed a miserable 
runt with open fleece, cutting only 41bs. At the same time, only good country 
can produce first-elass sheep and first-class wool. A model Merino with a first- 
class combing wool should be covered all over the back, belly, and legs with an 
even quality of soft, bright wool, extremely dense everywhere, filling the hand 
well when grasped. ’ It should open freely from top to bottom; each fibre should 
be independent of any other; should they entangle or in any way cross one 
another, the cull mark should be put on. The yolk should be clean and glisten¬ 
ing, and a sticky, cheesy, gummy yolk is to be avoided. The top of the wither 
should be a solid mass of wool; any sign of wool being short and leaving a fur¬ 
row is a sure indication of a light fleece. A poor sheep in wet weather will 
often show a parting along the back, especially the very fine long combing class. 
If the tip feathers” show any pointed tips, reject it at once; it arises from 
fibres of unequal length. Too often a nice quality of wool on the back is found 
with a coarse hairy breech and thighs. The difdciilty of covering a sheep with, 
a really even fleece is very great, but this is much to be^ desired. The legs 
should be covered with wool right down past the knee joints, almost to the 
hoofs. The face of a model Merino should be of the well known soft creamy 
tinge, Avith the wool coA’ering the cheeks and growing well down towards the 
nose. The shape of the sirens horns is an indication of the quality of his 
fleece. For example, the short tvusted horn clOvSe in against the head 
belongs to the extra short-woolled variety; a. Avell s]U’ead horn belongs 
to the longer-stapled, and has the advantage of allowing the wool to be shorn 
around the head. Get rid, by culling, of all mongrel or irregular sheep, breeding 
as regular a flock, with a fleece as even in length and quality as possible, even¬ 
ness and quality being the chief things. Recollect that wool, like other 
articles of commerce, must be got up in the best possible style to secure the 
highest market price. Frequently a nice clip, on account of the skirting, sort¬ 
ing, and packing being badly done, sells at a reduced price, and the grower, 
instead of blaming himself, accuses the broker of sacriflcing his wool, and next 
year tries another, with no better results. To get up wool properly the shear¬ 
ing floor should be smooth and level, of wood or stone, and kept well swept 
during shearing hours, as otherwise clippings and scraps of stained wool get 
rolled up in the fleece. The bellies should always be shorn off first and put 
into a bin or corner by themselves. Ho second clips should be allowed, but the 
wool should be closely and evenly shorn all over. A bad shearer will, by taking 
too large a cut, leave three-quarters of an inch sticking up on the shoulder or 
in shearing around the back, and then he cuts it off with a back blow. I.iarge 
pieces of skin, too, are often cut off by the ^tomahawd^er, ^ and these lave to l>e 
hand-picked by the manufacturer, or they break the delicate combing 
machines. When the fleece is shorn the boy Avho picks it up should put it care¬ 
fully together, grasping it by the tail part, and not sever any portion, then 
throw it out flat on the table with the branded side uppermost. The table is 
so constructed, made with battens, as to allow any pieces to fall through. The 
woolroller then takes off the discoloured parts all round, including the breech 
and the thighs^ if very seedy, and puts them in a separate bin, and they are 
branded as pieces. The fleece must then have each side folded over until they 
meet, and then, doubling over the tail and neck ends, roll up tightly, and it i's 
ready to be baled up. String should never be used for tying, as it is not only 
unnecessary, but the fluff off'hempen twine gets mixed with the woollen yarn 
and does not take the dye. It is absolutely necessary to pack crossbreds* and 
Merino wool separately. Sometimes when only two or three crossbred fleeces 
are in the whole clip one or more has appeared when the buyer has examined 
it, with the result that he values it as mixed all through, and so the price would 
be id. to Id. per lb. less. Pieces, bellies, and locks should, if the clip is large 
enough, be packed separately. Scraps of clean wool falling under the table 
should be picked out of the locks and put with the pieces. The farmer should 
himself always attend to the wool table, and to avoid such a loss as the above 
he cannot be too careful and particular in putting each sort of wool together, 
and if at all possible putting all fleeces into the bales. Putting any into sacks 
always means loss, as exporters will not touch them, and the wool scourers 
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alone buy tbem. All ^ dry ^ sheep fleeces may be packed together in a small clip, 
or, if large enough, each sort separately. The fleeces must be placed in regular 
level tiers all round the bale; this prevents lumpy, soft bales. As each bale is 
■sewn up it should be neatly ])ra7ided with the owner'’s brand, with the des¬ 
cription of the wool underneath. Some growers just dab on their registered 
brand, or with a brush make some ill-shaped letter. Buyers know well that 
this slovenly branding usually belongs to carelessly packed clips, and so form 
a bad opinion at first sight. So the farmer who intends to carry out the 
principle of producing the best article, and getting the highest price, must get 
or make for himself a set of small stencil plates. The first should be the name 
of his place, or some contraction of his name, distinct and easily recollected, 
say in 3in. letters; the next should be the description of the w'ool in 2in. 
letters; and then a set of number-plates Sin. size. No subject puzzles the ill- 
informed wool-grower more than the difference in the weights of his bales. 
Sometimes he fancies he is robbed, yet cannot see how. Generally it is 
accounted for by the evaporation of moisture from the wool. Excepting in the 
districts named, the Merino is undoubtedly the most profitable sheep, being 
very much hardier, standing more ill-usage, and being particularly well 
adapted to our climate. Some farmers only buy store sheep, and never breed 
any. To a novice who begins this way, a hint or two will not be out of place. 
Of the very first importance to a grazier is the capacity for fattening quickly. 
Let him bear in mind that wild wethers, accustomed to travel long distances, 
do not settle down contentedly in small paddocks. He should therefore choose 
quiet sheep, in preference to wild station-bred sheep. He should also avoid 
South-Eastern sheep, not only on account of their small size, for which the 
usual price partly compensates, but because they seldom fatten well, their con¬ 
stitutions being weak. The Port Lincoln sheep, too, seldom fatten well on this 
side of the Gulf. It often takes two years to do it, and they are then not 
first-class. They resemble South-Eastern sheep in size and constitution, and are 
not liked by the experienced grazier. Northern or Barling bred sheep are 
generally the best. Sometimes the grazier gets a lot which puzzles him on 
account of their never getting Hip top/ On killing one of the poorest of them 
he will probably find the stomach filled with felted balls of irregular size, 
caused by eating indigestible food, especially old eottonbush during droughty 
seasons. If the sheep are young and the season early, with plenty of green 
grass, they will partially dissolve, but if old and the grass drying up, there is 
no cure except the butcher’s knife.” 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 26.87in.), 

August 13th.—Present: seven members.. 

Dairying, —In a lengthy paper this subject was dealt with by the Chairman 
(Mr. V. Tapscott). The cowyard and bails, he said, should be well drained, 
and for preference face south or south-east. In the centre of the yard, which 
should be lower than the sides, it was a good plan to excavate a tank, about 
8ft. X 8ft, X 7ft., and line this with cement. Old straw or rubbish could be 
placed in this, and the drainage from the yard would bo conserved for utilisa¬ 
tion as manure. The bails, as well as the yard, should be paved, and lime- 
washed two or three times each year. Whilst the Jersey was a good cow for 
milk and butter production, she was sensitive to the effect of cold and wet 
weather. With plenty of feed in the winter, however, this breed did well. 
The milking Bhorthorn wms, as a rule,-quiet and easily managed, and seemed 
hardy. Cows with white teats wei-e more susceptible to sores, and for. this 
reason it was wise to avoid them, although a little vaseline applied to the 
teats of a cow fresh in might prevent their cracking. In that district the cows 
did well for seven months of the year on the grass; for the remaining period 
they should be fed on chaff, with bran or copra cake. About one-third of a 
pound of bonemeal should be given in the feed of each cow three times each 
week during the months they were fed on chaff. Mangolds, lucerne, and rye 
also constituted good feed for cows. Turnips, cabbage, kale, and rye, when 
out in head, would taint the milk; the same applied to ensilage, he said. In 
the winter months each cow should, if possible, be kept in the stall, and fed 
in nosebags, to obviate waste. Before milking the milker should see that the 
udder was cleaned of dandruff, hair, etc. The hair around the teats should be 
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clipped occasionally. Care should be taken to thoroughly strip, especially 
those cows that had been in for some time. He then described in detail the 
method he adopted in testing his cows. tScrupulous cleanliness in connection 
with the separator wm,s necessary. Creams of unequal temperature should not 
be mixed. It should be forwarded to the factory at least twice %veekly. When 
the butter wnis maniifaetiired on the farm, loz. of salt should be added to each 
pound; if this were not properly worked into the butter it would be streaky. 
Overworking, however, would cause it to become greasy. In discussing the sub¬ 
ject members roeoimnendod brushing the udder and teats with the hand or a 
dry cloth, in preference to washing. Mr. Langsford advocated the use of bone- 
meal as a precaution against dry bible. 


STEATHAtjBYlSr (Average annual'rainfall, 19.28in.). 

August 28th.—^Present: 32 members. 

A sample of first-class citrus fruit was tabled by Mr, Sx^ringbett, wdio men¬ 
tioned that prior to the trees being cinctured a few^ seasons back they bore 
very indifferently; since this operation, however, regular crops of first-class 
fruit have been secured. 

Maxubes. —A i)aper on this subject w%a.s dtdivered by Mr. H. Follett. 

Sheaking. —Mr. W. H. Cuming read the following paper on this subject:—^^The 
first thing to consider, if we have no shearing-shed, is the best j^hice in which 
to shear our sheep. Having fixed on the building, it is necessary to clean awuiy 
all chaff or any dirt that may be about, and keep the shed during shearing 
as clean as possible, for though the 'wool may be nice and clean w^hile on the 
sheep’s back, dirt soon spoils it, and the value will be reduced considerably. 
All shearing-sheds should have a pen with a grating floor, for one cannot keep 
the w'ool clean without grating when the sheep are penned up all night. After 
the sheep are shorn there should be a long narrow' pen outside the shed in 
which to turn the sheep where they can be branded before being counted out. 
Get tbe sheep in say a week before starting to shear. Britch and crutch and 
take off all the stained pieces. The pieces will be damx:) or w'et, so spread them 
out on a sheet, and when dry sew them in a bag and mark it ‘ ‘ Stained P.C.S. ’ ’ 
That w'ool is then ready for sale, and wdll not get mixed with any other wmol 
during shearing. When the sheep are being shorn see that the bellies are 
taxen off first and put aw’-ay from the fleece. Avoid second cutting as much 
as possible. Those little pieces of wool are of little value and wmuld be just 
as w^ell left on the sheep, only it makes them look badly shorn. Get shearers 
that can shear about 72 sheep a day—that is nine sheep an hour—and is quite 
fast enough to do the sheep in workmanlike manner. All bad cuts should be 
either well tarred or kerosined to keep the flies awmy. Culling.—There should 
ahvays be -weighing scales in the shed, and if most of the ewes are cutting say 
lOlbs. of wool, and one gets a fleece that wrill not go near lOlbs., put it on the 
scales, and if much under lOlbs. put the sale brand on that sheep. If any ewes 
are in lower condition than they should be, or scoured badly, their constitution 
is w^eak—^put the sale brand on them. The hogget e%ves should have about 

20 per cent, culled out, and that should leave a very good class of ew'cs to breed 

from next season. Put the sale brand on the cull hoggets; if they will not pay 

to breed from do not keep them for wool. It does not matter much aboii^t 

culling the w'ethers, as farmers or graziers aro not likely to keex) w’ethers long 
after they get fat. Classing the Wool.—In small clips, say 15 bales or under, 
do not make a lot of different classes—a lot of the small clips aro over classed. 
Draft the sheep before they go into the shed, shear all %vethers at one time, 
then hoggets, and then ewes. If any fleeces are broken or faulty put them in 
with the first pieces. When baling up put all ewes in one bale and markl 
‘"Ewes,” all wethei’s in one bale and mark '^Wethers,'’ hoggets the same way. 
Class the wool thus: Ew^es, wethers, hoggets, 1st pieces, 2nd pieces, bellies, 
stained pieces, and locks. The above is for Merino sheep. If shearing cross¬ 
breds, mark bales ^‘Xbred;’’ if long-wools mark bales for the sort of loug-wools 
^ou are shearing. If you have only one black fleece, put in a small bag and 
mark it Black.” Do not put two or more classes of wool in one bale; it will 
pay to use a few more bales and keep your different classes of wool separate. 
Eolling.—^Make your wool table about 6ft. by 5ft., and have the battens far 
enough apart, say three-quarters of an inch, to let all locks pass under the table. 
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Wiieii tlie fleece is spread out take off all the triuniiiugs, bale the fleece up, 
and put into the press. Sort the pieces before the next fleece is spread on the 
table. Pressing.—When there are six fleeces in the press, jump in and tramp 
tlie wool tight. Do not put all the worst fleeces on the bottom and save all the 
best for the top (that is called 'topping’ the bales); the buyers do not like it, 
and will average the wool from the bottom, and that will bring the price of 
the wool lower than it should be. Put the wool into the bale as it comes off 
the sheep, then the fleeces will be the same average all through the bale. Do 
not put more than 3ewts. in o-ne bale; if more than that, the buyers think there 
is more than wool in the bale. Brand the bales with the name of the home¬ 
stead—put the name in full, and should you get what you consider a low price 
for your wool, do not change the name, but try to get your wool up better next 
season. Number the bales from one upwards till all bales are finished; if any 
bags, go on numbering the bags. To get a downright good lesson on wool- 
. sorting, attend the sale your wool is to be sold at. Take a run down to Port 
Adelaide to the showrooms and see yonr clip opened out the day before the 
sale; you will then be able to judge if you are getting your wool up all right 
or not.” 


INMAN VALDEY, August 25th.—^Mr. B. J. Martin read a paper on '' Scrub 
Clearing,” and some discussion followed. 

MILANG, September 11th.— Go-opeiiation. —This question was discussed by 
members, and after deliberation it was resolved to secure further information before 
coming to decision. The suggestions made by the Yaduarie Branch in regard to 
show judging were also discussed and endorsed. Leave of absence was granted to 
Messrs. A . J. Moar and J ohn McMillan, who had enlisted for service with the Ex- 
peditionax-y Forces. 

MOUNT BAEKEE, August 25th.— Tudeuculosis in Stock. —Mr. H. A, Doudy 
(Government Stock Inspector) attended the meeting, and delivered an address on 
this subject. He explained the symptoms and diagnosis of the disease, and urged 
the systematic elimination of all tuberculous animals from the herds. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

August 23rd.—Present: seven members. 

PouAdE Cuops.—Mr. A. Dow initiated a discussion on this subject. His ex¬ 
perience had proved Algerian oats to be the best and most reliable forage crop to 
grow for winter feed, and Italian rye grass was also a veij useful winter fodder. 
The practice of sowing forage crops in the spring was a very risky one on account 
of the dry weather during the summer. He considered that the sowing of a small 
quantity of lucerne seed with the cereal crop was well worth a trial. Mr. J. T. 
Halliday suggested turnips, carrots, and rape for spring sowing. He favored 
carrots, which could be fed in conjunction with dry feed. Mr. J. Dow 
had tried growing rape with a small measure of success, and he thought oats would 
be more profitable. Lucerne diessed with heavy applications of farmyard manure, 
had produced a very fine growth of feed. Mr. John Eiddoeh thought the matter 
of the growth of forage crops was a very important one, in view of the possibilities 
of the lamb-raising industry. He favored Algerian oats for autumn sowing, and 
rape and kale for spring sowing. Mr. P. Byan said that the worst shortage of 
fodder usually occurred in the summer, before the stubbles were available. Tur¬ 
nips and white mustard had previously been grown with success, but the practice 
had not been continued. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. P. Ferguson) referred to 
the important position occupied by turnips and swedes amongst the forage crops 
cultivated in England and New Xiealand, and thought that such crops should have 
a thorough trial in their district. He thought that lack of thorough preparation 
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of the land was responsible for many failures. He had grown kale very success¬ 
fully, but found that sheep preferred Japanese millet. The I^resident (Mr. J. 
Dow), and Mr. Jas. Barry spoke in support of Algerian oats as the best fodder crop 
for their district. 


MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

September 11th.—Present: 15 members. 

Gelding and Beanding op Horses. —^Mr. D. MaeGillivray read a paper on this 
subject. He said that emasculation was done mostly in the springtime, from 
August to the beginning of December, because then, people said, there was any 
amount of feed and grass; but this was wrong. He stated the physiological 
reasons for his belief, and said that the operation horses had to go through would 
have a more injurious effect upon them in spring than at any other time of the 
year. There was no doubt that the proper time for it was from the end of January 
to the beginning of July. If tbe colt were in rather poor condition so much the 
better, and it was important that it should be in the yard without food for at least 
12 hours before tbe operation. In a majority of eases such things as gripes, 
weak loins, and kidney troubles could be attributed to that very cause. In all his 
experience he never saw a stallion or a mare affected with gripes. The best age 
for the operation was when the colt was six to eight months old. By the system 
he adopted only one assistant was required, and he had to attend to the branding 
irons, &c. Mr. MaeGillivray described particularly his mode of working, and pro¬ 
duced an illustration showing his patent crush pen, and how it was used in the ope¬ 
ration of branding. The same rule applied to cattle; and when one wished to 
examine or handle any wild animal or dress a wmund. When a colt was put into 
the crush pen it should be blindfolded, and the brands put on, so that it would not 
know whence the pain proceeded. Mr. MaeGillivray showed several plates in illus¬ 
tration of his process of binding the colt and casting him on the ground, and said 
they should dress the seat of operation before and after the performance with a 
5 per cent, solution of carbolic acid, which could be prepared by adding an ounce 
of piire carbolic acid to every pint of water. Warm water was preferable. He op¬ 
posed the use of clams and sealing irons, and advocated instead an ‘^ecraseur^^ 
made for the purpose. He exhibited an instrument, which he said required but 
little skill to use. In reply to a question Mr. MaeGillivray said he always branded 
the horses before he put them down. The Chairman (Mr. Pritchard) said he 
always used the system Mr. MaeGillivray spoke of, and found it acted splendidly. 
It was excellent for branding cows. 


NABACOOETE (Average annual rainfall, 22,60in.), 

August 14th.—Present: 22 members and three visitors, 

How TO Make Harm Life Attractive. —In presenting a paper under this head¬ 
ing Mr. W. Staude referred to the value of ornamental trees, fruit trees, and vege¬ 
table garden in connection with the farm homestead:—‘^The average farmer,he 
said, ^ ‘ has not much time to spend in the garden, but if it is once started some of 
the members of the family will generally take an interest in it, and if there were 
more friendly rivalry attached to this sort of thing, as well as with most other things 
on the farm, there would be more interest taken in doing the work. It would be¬ 
come a pleasure, and leisure hours that are spent in other ways would be put into 
this work, and at the same time would go towards making the life attractive. A 
man who farms for what is to be made out of it alone will never feel the attraction 
that there is in farming, and therefore the life will become more of a drudgery to 
him than a pleasure. The horses on the farm should be one of its greatest attrac¬ 
tions, for every true farmer is a lover of horses. He will get a pleasure out of 
looking after his horses, working, and keeinng them looking well. One man should 
not try to look after and work too many himself, or he is almost sure to neglect 
them, and will lose interest in looking ifter them. If a farmer has no sons of 
his own he should employ labor in the busy times of tlie year. Every farmer 
should take an interest in some other branch of the farm besides the growing of 
cereals. On most farms there wiU be found sheep, cattle, horses, pigs, and fowls. 
Some keep these because they axe a necessity on the farm, but to make the life at¬ 
tractive a farmer must take a special interest in some of these branches. If in 
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slieex-), instance, lie will breed to improve Ms flock, and in doing so will get more 
than the ordinary pleasure out of his work. The same will , apply to any other 
branches. Every farmer should have a little recreation, but not too much, or 
things will be neglected. The womenfolk should have a conveyance that they can 
use, independently of the farmer, for he cannot always get away from his work, and 
life too much indoors at times must become very monotonous. There is one thing 
every farmer can enjoy, and that is reading in the winter evenings. To read a 
good book is not only a pleasure, but is educational, and the evening will pass 
very quickly. A farmer should be a member of the Bureau. If he takes an interest 
in it he wdli not only find it attractive, but will get a lot of useful information, 
which will help him along with the work on the farm. Whatever work is done on 
the farm should be done well, for how much more pleasing to the eye it is at the 
close of the day to look back over the work and see it done well than it is to look 
back and see it untidy. A farmer must not worry. He should do his part, and 
leave the rest. If things will not go along without worry they mil not go along 
wdth it. Besides, he will only make himself miserable, and everybody around him. 
If a fanner understands his work, and takes an interest in it the life cannot help 
becoming attractive. ^ ^ Members generally congratulated the writer of the paper. 

TuiiNiPS. —Mr. Wray reported having sown an acre with turnips. On this he 
put 40 old ewes, some with no teeth; within one month they were in killable con¬ 
dition, and there was suMcient feed to keep them for two or three weeks longer. 


TINTINABBA (Average annual rainfall, 18.78in.). 

August 28th.—^Present: 13 members. 

Co-opEJiATroN IN Harvesting. —Mr. M. F. Hodge read a paper on this subject, 
as follows:—“As there are indications of a substantial harvest in South Aus¬ 
tralia, it occurred to me that a few remarks on the subject of how to cope with 
the gathering of the crops would not be amiss. A great number of oirr rural 
workers have gone to the war. That will naturally mean a shortage of expert 
labor at harvest time. To overcome this difficulty I suggest that we farmers 
co-operate. For instance, the prospects of a good cut of hay are assured, and I 
take it that all will avail themselves of the opportunity of getting in a good 
supply of hay. The hay can be cut, stocked, carted, and stacked in a very ex¬ 
peditious manner if the near neighbours assist one another. For instance, A 
has two binders and B has one, and between them they have 18 horses, which 
will allow the horses to be changed, and thus keep the binders going all day. 
Three binders should knock down 40 acres per day. As some of the hay crops 
are bound to be more forward than others, when A and B have flnished cutting 
their own hay they could pull into C and help knock down his hay, and so on. 
If small long stocks are built the stookers can start putting up the hay immedi¬ 
ately after the binders. And with small long stocks the hay will be ready to 
cart some days sooner than if put in big round stooks. Coming to carting and 
stacking the hay, A wishes to put 100 tons into his stack. The quickest way to 
erect the stack would be to have three wagons, with eight men—three on the 
stack, one to each wagon, and two pitchers in the paddock; by that means the 
stacker never need be idle. By the time the hay is flnished with, the oats will 
be ready to reaj). These can be dealt with most expeditiously by the har¬ 
vester, and I suggest to those who have harvesters to co-operate and get the 
oats into bags quickly. The early wheats will be ready by the time the oats 
are harvested, and those who have late wheats could help the farmers who have 
early wheats to reap, and vice versa. Where the crops are reaped with the 
stripper, if we can keep the winnower going all day full-handed (i.e., four men) 
the heaps will be cleaned up much more quickly than if every man manages 
for himself. The carting of the wheat can be going on while the wheat is 
being cleaned, as some farmers have smaller areas under crop than others. 
Harvest entails a good deal of extra work for the housekeeper, and where the 
womenfolk can manage to help one another I suggest that they should do so.'' 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Agricultiira Conference of Miver Murray Histrlcfs. 

The first Annual Conference of BranchOvS of the AgTiciiltural 
Bureau situated on the River Murray has now been arranged to 
take place at Renniark on Tuesday and Wednesday, November 
23rd and 24th. The Renniark Branch is responsible for local ar¬ 
rangements. The Director of Agriculture (Professor Perkins), the 
Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. McIntosh, who will deal with the 
subject of fodder crops under irrigation), the Horticultural In¬ 
structor (Mr. Geo. Quinn, who will speak on orchard pests), and 
the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie), will attend and address the 
Conference. In addition, members of the Advisory Board of Agri¬ 
culture will be present. The question of soil drainage will be dis¬ 
cussed, and time has been allowed for ^^Free Parliament.’^ Mem- 
l)ers of the Renniark Branch are arranging for visitors to inspect 
the settlement prior to the opening of the Conference. 

Useless and Harmftil Weeds. 

Tiie appearance of strange weeds in the growth in various districts 
throughout the State has been noted by many observant agricul¬ 
turists. These strangers have been more particularly in evidence 
this year on account of the extraordinary conditions which prevailed 
during the past season. It is quite possible that some of these intro¬ 
ductions may, in the course of time, result in quite as much loss to 
landholders as is the case with those weeds which are proclaimed 
noxious. There is a general feeling that in some cases the eradication 
of the latter is now economically iuipractical)le, ))ut that, had they 
been systematically attacked before the area which they covered 
!)tK^.ame so extended, they could have been comparatively easily dealt 
with. Agriculturists should, therefore, in their own interests, as 
well as ill the interests of the faruiing community generally, for¬ 
ward to the Editor, care of the Department of Agriculture for 
identification, specimens of any strange weeds or plants which 
may make their appearance. Specimens collected should be 
complete, and when practicable entire plants should lie forwardial. 
In the case of bigger plants examples of the leaves, including miy 
that may grow at the base of the plant direct from th(3 roots, should 
be included. It is very difficult to name plants that are not in 
fiower. Where practicable fruits and seed pods should also be sent, 
for many plants cannot be accurately named unless these are in¬ 
cluded, Some rough form of pressing is desirable where possible. 
If good representative specimens were laid flat between pieces of 
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blotting-paper, roiigli brown paper, or even newspaper, and a 
slight weight, say a large book, loft upon them for a couple of days 
before posting, it would generally mean that the samples would be 
received in better condition. Any loose flowers, fruits, or seeds 
should be Aorapped in an envelope or a piece of paper (those from 
each kind of plant separate), and the whole forwarded in a long 
envelope or brown paper package, with as little crushing as possible. 
A piece of thin cardboard should be folded round them to prevent 
damage in the post. The same general principles apply to bigger 
plants. Where whole plants are not sent the height and habit of 
the plant (i.e., bushy, shrubby, erect, &e.) should be stated in the 
covering letter.' In these cases also flowers, leaves, and, where pos¬ 
sible, fruits, should also be included. 

Stoeli Blseases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock omiers as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is draAvn to the folloAving; diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, caneei’, catarrh, 
dourine (or eciuine syi^hillis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis, 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
pneumonia affecting swine), pleuro-pneiimoiiia, rabies, rinderpest, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, tiiehinosis, tuberculosis. 
All suspected eases of any of the above diseases should be 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Eequest for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinai'y advice through the medium of the 
Journal of Agriculture^ should be addressed to the ‘"^Editor,'^ This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for sevei'al days whilst that officer is away in the country. 

Fatrlotie Fends. 

Ill the last month's issue it was announced that a number of 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau had made contributions towards 
the Belgian Belief Fund. In addition, the Iron Bank Branch has 
made contributions of cork soles, wdiieh have been foiuvarded to the 
military authorities, and the members of the Wynarka Branch have 
donated the produce from 254 acres to the South Australian Soldiers^ 

Fund. _ 

Tlie Farm Lllirary. 

There has been a steady growth in the number of letters received 
by the Editor asking for information to be published in the In¬ 
quiry Department’ on matters appertaining to stock, general agrh 
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culture, horticulture, dairying, &c. There is a deep significance to 
this fact, ill that it reveals an undoubted tendency in the direction 
of a deniand on the part of the fanning conuuunity for expert 
knowledge. In all cases of inquiry relating to diseases of stock, 
and ill the majority of cases in which replies to other inquiries are 
sought, the practice is to send a direct answer by letter to the 
inquirer, in addition to publishing the information in the Journal 
for the benefit of other readers. Notwithstanding this, Ave feel 
that, on account of the distance, and, in cases, the absence of a daily 
mail service, the ininiediate, value of this information is to a certain 
extent lost. More particularly does this apply to stock troubles, in 
connection with which the lapse of a few hours may mean the loss 
of a valuable animal. A partial remedy, however, is not far to seek. 
As each year’s volume of the Journal is completed, an Index is pre¬ 
pared, and issued as a supplement. It will lie seen on perusal of 
the Index to the 1914-1915 volume, issued with the September 
Journal^ that the majority of the common troubles met with in 
stock in South Australia have been dealt with more or less fully. A 
reference to this in cases of emergency may save Just those few hours 
which may mean the life or death of the patient. Farmers are well 
advised, therefore, to retain each issue of the Journal^ and either 
have it bound, or themselves bind the issues together by means of 
a tape or string through a couple of holes Sin. or 4in. apart, about 
half an inch from the bound edge. 

Prom time to time the man on the land, in the course of his 
reading, comes across information which he realises he may find of 
value at some time or other. Too frequently, ho’wever, this is care¬ 
fully put away, and promptly lost. To obviate this, there arc two 
very simple expedients. The farmer may clip particular points or 
articles from the paper in which they arc published, |)aste them in 
a scrapbook, and index them; or, as an alternative, file them in 
separate folders under specific titles, such as Dairying,” ^A^lnsil- 
age,” Seeding Operations,” ^'Harvesting,” "Fruit Culture,” -with 
as many subdivisions as the particular ease demanded. The latter 
idea has the advantage of involving less trouble at the outset, and 
provides for unlimited extension. A small but carefully selected 
library, together with a reference file similar to that referred to, 
cannot fail to be of value. This, with the addition of bulletins, 
leaflets, &e., issued by the Department from time to time should be 
the means of conveying valuable suggestions to the farmer who 
takes the trouble to intelligently index the information. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘^The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’^ 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

Replies by Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer. 

''S.H./” ■Wallaroo, has a cow which treads on .her teats when 
getting up. 

Reply;—Probably the best way of preventing this would be to hang 
a leather apron in front of the udder, which would prevent the teats 
being damaged. When they are, a little arnica lotion is the best thing 
to apply. 

Equestrian,’^ Adelaide, seeks information relating to the cause and 
treatment of windgalJs in horses. 

Reply:—^Windgalls are enlargements of the synovial sacs, lubricat¬ 
ing bags, through which the tendons run in the’neighborhood of the 
fetlock. When a horse is worked too young or too pei'sistently, the 
quality of the oil deteriorates, but increases in quantity; hence the en¬ 
largements; a result is stiff movement. In the case of an old horse, 
treatment is not satisfactory. In a young animal pi'olonged rest, say 
a spell of three months, will set matters right. To ensure the rest, a 
blister is often applied. Haiad xmbbing and pressure bandages regii 
larly applied are the best treatment for a horSe in work. Sometimes 
the oil is drawn out by an aspirator, but as a rule it re-forms, 

“T.S.,” Cleve, has a yearling filly very lame in the near fore leg. 

Reply:—The symptoms are more like those of a partial fracture of 
the bone than of dislocation, and it would be best to leave the filly to 
recover on her own. Arnica liniment might be rubbed in if desired. 

<<O.W.,” Streaky Bay, has a colt whose front hoofs grow only at the 
heel. 
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Reply:—This club-footed growth is due to deficiency in growth of 
the horn of the foot and frog. It is doubtful if treatment will be pro¬ 
fitable, but if desired, the heels should be rasped down so that the frog 
gets good ground pressure. The bars should not be r^isped; the hoofs 
should be dressed daily with Stockholm tar, and a light blister ap¬ 
plied round the hoof head. Ten drops of tr. arseniciim alb. should 
be given internally morning and evening for a month. 

''G-.T.,” Geranium, has a mare tucked up, stiff, and losing eonditioip 
with slight griping. 

Reply:—The symptoms rather point to irritation of the womb and 
metastatic lamiiiitis. Try her with 10 drops of tr. nux voiniea on tia-^ 
tongue eacli evening and 10 drops tr. xnilsatilla each morning. It may 
help also to dress the hoofs with Stockholm tar daily. 

'M.TI.J.,'’ Wirrahara, has a colt with swellings ami abscesses on 
front leg after castration, which seemed to do all right. 

Reply:—The castration was not to blame. The colt was out of 
sorts at the time and blood poisoning followed. Dress the leg daily 
with spirit of iodine and give a dessertspoon of photographer’s hy})o 
in drinking water twice a day for a few days. 

“VG.’W’.A.,” Lameroo, asks for a means of rearing a 48-hoiir-old calf 
without milk. 

Reply:—Two days is a bit early to knock ofE milk, and the calves 
will not do well to profit wuthout it. Use dried or condensed milk for 
a week, gradually adding a little oatmeal and linseed meal, a])ont a 
gallon to a gallon and a half of skim milk a day, and an ounce or two 
of oatmeal made to a gruel, and less linseed; the feeds should he given 
at least three times a day. If scouring sets in add a iiineh of ])icar- 
bonate of potash to each feed, which should he warm, After a av(hIc 
or two put the calves on to a good x^i’oprietary calf meal, obtainable 
through any store. Give dry hay rather than lucerne to start witli, 
and never let the calves on to wet lucerne. 

Langhorne’s Creek, has a mare with the leg swollen from 
injury. He has been rubbing hock with an embrocation. 

Reply:—A good deal of the swelling is from the application. 
Foment well with hot Vater twice a day, and apply after a little of a 
mixture, loz. tr. arnica to 1 pint olive oil. Probably a "week’s treat¬ 
ment will effect an improvement. 

Willuiiga, reports a cow as having lost her cud. 

Reply:—Give a pint of yeast daily for three days, and three times 
give 20 drops Ir. bryonia. 

“C.H.C./’ Wirrabara, reports that a horse rubs hair out of its tail, 
■which is scurfy. 
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Reply .—Probably whipworms. Give half a pint of castor oil in half 
a pint of warm milk as a drench, and inject a quart of warm milk 
with three tablespoons of turpentine in it into hinder gut. After, give 
the horse a tablespoon of sulphur in feed once daily for a fortnight. 

He also has a pig with sores on the back. 

Reply:—These appear to be ringworm. Dress them daily with 
spirit of iodine, and give the pig cinders and a teaspoonful of sulphur 
daily in the food. 

''E.O.J.G.,’’ Spalding, has a cow with inflammation of the udder, 
swelling increased along under the body, and the joints of the hind 
legs became puffy. 

Reply:—The symptoms point to snake bite, and are not those of any 
contagious disease. Keep the udder clean with soapsuds, and dress 
dsLily with spirit of iodine. The cow will lose the quarter, most 
likely, and if very painful sling in a bag tied round the loins to relieve 
the weight. 

''B. Bros.,'” Auburn, have a pony mare which fidgets with her feet, 
which appear very tender. 

Reply:—Probably slight iaminitis. Give two packets of Epsom 
salts each evening in feed, and put her on poorer feed if possible. 
Rub Stockholm tar into hoofs daily. 

Farrell'S Flat, had a horse go lame, and then break out at 

the heel. 

Reply:—This is more likely to be villitis than greasy heel. Dress 
daily with the juice of half a lemon and apply camphor ointment 
afterwards, 

''F.R./’ Forest Range, has a horse-three years old, with the skin 
of the heel cracking, scaly, and with hair standing off. 

Reply:—Greasy heels can be cured, but the affection is probably 
villitis, which is constitutional and difficult to cure. Give a table¬ 
spoon of Fowler ^s solution of arsenic in feed once a day for thre,e 
Aveeks, and once daily dress the heel and hoof-head 'with the juice of 
half a lemon. 

^'A.J.D.,'' Keith, had a colt Avhich apparently recovered from 
strangles, was castrated, and has since developed abscesses. 

Reply :—This trouble frequently follows the operation after 
strangles and there are generally internal abscesses as Avell. Foment 
the swellings with some mild antiseptic, such as AAmshing soda, and 
give half an ounce of photographer’s hypo in drinking Avater daily 
for a week or so. The trouble may hang about for some Aveeks and 
require periodical repetition of treatment. 
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'AV.H.P., juii./' Long* Plains, had a light filly, wliicli cut the 
sineivs of tlie hind leg, blood poisoning following. 

Reply :—The case is not likely to do well, but dress the woiinds 
twice daily with spirit, of iodine and dust after with chlorinated 
iiuie one part, Pullerts earth seven parts, and sling in crush pen, 
grooming well evei\y day and increasing walk as ablce For a few 
days give an ounce of photographer’s hypo in drinking water once or 
twice a day. The same correspondent also has a mare which 
strained the hind legs. The animal is hard in the mouth. The long 
spell suggested will be the best remedy for the sprain, but if the 
exact locality is kiiomi it would be advantageous to rub in a iiniment 
made of one ounce of tr. arnica to a pint of methylated 

spirit every day. To remedy the hard mouth, hands are 
chiefly wanted, but a rubber bit or a piece of hose i)ipe 

wrapped on a jointed snaffle will often help, a rein loosed 

round the bar of the bit on either side crossed over the nose, 
led through the ring of the. bit on the opposite side, will bring the 
head in to the chest, -while the reins in the rings can be used to guide 
without pulling hard, which so often induces contra piilling in the 
horse. 

Salt Creek Agricultural Bureau ask whether hay that had become 
heated was injurious to horses. 

Reply :—^Heated or mow burnt hay, if fed exclusively, upsets the 
digestion and kidneys, but it may be used Judiciously mixed with 
sound hay, say up to 10 or 15 per cent, by weight, and is then, 
relished by horses. 

‘''Il.H.I).,” Langhorne’s Creek states that a colt, two years, came 
in with other horses, drank, staggered, groaned, fell, and died; badly 
swollen about an hour. 

Reply:—Probably hurried in wdth the rest and drank on a full 
stomach, distension of which stopped the heart’s action. It is not 
feasible to puncture this organ in the horse and the symptoms are 
not those of any infectious disease. 

Wilkawatt, reports a horse suffering from pain in the 
off hind leg, fever, irritation of head, with the urine from a brown tc 
red color. 

Reply:—The attack is a blood and kidney disease called purpura 
haemorrhagica, rest and good feeding are necessary, and about a 
tablespoon of the following mixture should be put on the teeth two 
or three times a day:—Sulphate of iron, one ounce; Venice or com¬ 
mon turpentine, one ounce ; or two tablespoons Stockholm tar, one 
quarter of pound; treacle or honey, half a pound. It is quite likely 
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the head and breast and belly and legs will swell, and it will take 
the horse about a fortnight to get well again. 

. ''E.G.W, Beltana, reports that a cow was bitten or stung on the 
udder by red-back spider; much swelling and some pain resulted. 

Reply:—The bathing was good treatment and the onion would 
have done good if thought of earlier. If by the time this reaches 
Beltana the swelling is still large, onion poultices will be best, but 
probably it will have subsided by then. If there is any hardness 
left it will be well to foment frequently with hot soapsuds in which 
a little glycerine has been put. Most spiders bite, but some eject 
an acrid fluid from glands behind, which causes painful sores. 
Scorpions sting. 

Petina, states that a filly, rising three, after quietly 
working for several weeks became very excited. 

Reply:—The symptoms are due to horseing, and the best treatment 
would be to mate her. If this cannot be .done a teaspoonful of 
])roinide of potassium once or twice a day in food for a few days would 
have a sedative effect on the nerves. 

‘^C.E.M.,’^ Parilla, states that a light mare, three years, has barbed 
wire cuts in front of hind shinbone, the sinew being cut into. 

Reply:—^At three there is every prospect of a good recovery and 
the sinew knitting together. Dress twice daily with spirit of iodine, 
and if flies are troublesome dust with boracie acid seven parts, sulphur 
one part. The filly will do better out in the paddock. 

‘^‘P.H.K.,^’ Clare, reports that a cow cut her teats badly with 
barbed wire, and seeks advice. 

Reply:—For a severe cut as described some sort of collodion is 
necessary—probal)ly the handiest would be one of the preparations 
known by such names as “new skin,’^ or if made at home, bicycle 
cement or oak varnish, with a little tr. calendula added. The collo¬ 
dion sliould be painted on in successive coats till a firm skin is foianed: 
a little boracie acid may be dusted on after. The treatment should be 
repeated as often as seems necessary. Boracie ointment, with one- 
eighth part Venice turpentine, is a good healing ointment. As the 
cow is a hard milker, it would be well to milk vdtli the syphon only 
for a few days till healing is well set in. 

“A.C.B.,’^ Coomandook, reports that a foal had a damaged hind 
pastern, probably from a kick. 

Reply:—The young bone and oilsacs of the tendons were damaged, 
and probably if a good coat of Stockholm tar is applied to the joint 
every few weeks the swelling will disappear. 
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Wirrabaraj states that a 13-year-old inai*e takes the horse 
repeatedly without conceiving. 

Reply:—At her age it is quite probable tlie iiiare will not breed, 
again owing to disease of the generative tract. Next time she is tried 
let it be in the evening after a stiff day's work. Swab h(,‘r out befort^ 
service rvith a fiat teaspoonfiil of boracic acid dissolved in a (piart of 
warm water^ and directly after service take away two quarts of blood 
from the jugular. 

Mount Gambier, has cows with warts on the teats and teats 

blocked. 

Reply:—If using the syphon for the blocked teat is not satisfactory, 
it would be well to get one of the local practitioners to cut out the litth^ 
fibrous tumor which is causing the trouble. For the warts, liave the 
big ones cut off and seared, and dress the smaller ones daily after 
milking with castor oil one day and vinegar the next. 

'MI.G.K., '' Morehard, reports the sudden illness of a five-year-old 
mare, which died without a struggle 12 hours later; had eaten wild 
poppies. 

Reply:—It is not likely that the poppies actually poisoned the mare, 
although indirectly they may have contributed to her death, which 
was probably due to peritonitis, brought about by internal injury. 
The fear of lying down or rolling is characteristic of this disease. 

Mundoora, has a mare which has had a hip down for 
four years, and he asks whether she could be bred from. 

Reply:—The trouble is that the pubic hones have not come into 
proper position after foaling, and so much time having elapsed, there 
may be a permanent deformity internally that would interfeu'e with 
the passage of the foal, but, speaking generally, a. mare so afikicted can 
be bred from. 

'bJ.D.H.," Nliill, reports that sheep, mostly ewes, after dewy night 
only, froth at the mouth, stagger, go mad, and die. P.M. swell very 
rapidly, organs dark (probably finid in cavities, tliough not stated). 

Reply:—The symptoms are those of sarcosporidiosis, a parasitic 
invasion of the muscular tissue. If more die, kindly send, in spirits, 
a few inches of the last stomach and first bowels and a few inches con¬ 
taining dung of large bowel for microscopical investigation. Pre¬ 
vention.—^Yard when devy. Move frequently, not leaving more than 
three days in one paddock. If hand feeding available, give salt and 
sulphate of iron, one dram each per sheep, in chaff for a few days. 
Bleed stricken sheep at eye vein, and give carbolic acid one dram (tea¬ 
spoon) in glycerine one ounce (tablespoon). Liming wet parts of pad 
dock will be useful. 
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Cooiialpyn, states that a cow freshly calved is hard to milk, 
and one (jiiarter is hard. 

Reply:—A slight attack of inammitis or inflamniation of the udder. 
Try fomenting three times a day with hot soapsuds. Give the cow 
-|lb. Epsom salts and an ounce of ginger in a quart of beer. If the 
cow is blind in the quarter do not try to milk it, 

‘ UI.S.,’' Charlton, via Port Lincoln, has cows which are stitf in hind 
quarters, wmlk sideways, pass much urine, stand wdien helped up, but 
cannot walk inueh. 

Reply:— A. form of meningitis, due to eating yaeea. The cows will 
probably improve if they get a tablespoonful of this mixture two or 
three times a day for a week or ten days. It may be put in their 
mouth or mixed with a little gruel or molasses and given as a 
drench:—One-(iuarter pound each of sulphate of iron, sulphur, salt¬ 
petre, and powdered nux vomica, lib. each of brown sugar and linseed 
meal. 

'‘ T.B,,' '’ Carrow, bad a horse in a heavy road-roller for 12 hours' 
It could not wnrk, wuis taken home nin<‘ miles, continually tried to pass 
water, given Berg oil and saltpetre, inverted rectum, and died. 

Reply:—The treatment was merciful, because it hastened death. 
Long heavy work is the most prolific cause of twisted bowel, which was 
probably the trouble here, and nothing -would have saved the horse. 
A better treatment would have been veterinary chlorodyne or gin and 
peppermint. 

The same correspondent also had a horse which was staked inside 
fetlock of hind leg. It healed up quickly, but after some months the 
^vound has broken out afresh and emits matter. 

IRqdy-.—Where the. fiesh protrudes insert a small piece of thin wire 
and find where it goes to, then take a siuirp knife and open out in the 
direction of the tendon, taking care only to cut through skin; prob¬ 
ably a small piece of the stake will bo found. Treat afterwards with 
daily dressing of spirits of iodine. 

Carrow, has a horse which has apparently put out shoulder. 
The animal is not lauie. 

Reply:—The injury is somewhere else in the leg, as the shoulder 
cannot be put out without the horse going on three legs, but the 
muscles ivaste for want of use. Give light work and rub the shoulder 
well for ten minutes every day. 

x\lso a horse pants after w-ork at certain periods of the year. 

Reply:—As these are the periods of dry feed the horse is broken 
winded, and nothing much can be done except to feed little and 
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often, and not give dry, dusty food or excessive work. Pour table 
spoons of raw linseed oil in the food will help if given once a day 
for a month or so. Green feed is the best treatment. 

‘■■‘P.A.G./’ Spalding, has a filly two years, which is Aveak, swollen 
about the teeth and jaws, which are whitish. 

Reply:—Anaemia and worms, probably of several varieties, heed 
well as at present, but give a few pounds of oats daily in addition. 
Mix a quarter of a pound of each of the following:—Sulphate of 
iron, saltpetre, sulphur, and gentian, with one pound of sugar and 
one of linseed meal, and give twice daily a tablespoon fairl}^ heaped 
in food for a fortnight. 

“"W-J-S.,'’ Stratiialbyn, reports a ew^e as having been very poor. 
After death lumps W'Cre found near the kidney between the lungs 
and on the windpipe. 

Reply:—A case of multiple abscess or lymphadenoma, a disease 
unfortunately very prevalent among sheep in South Australia. The 
lumps received were caseatiiig renal, mediastinal and lironchial 
glands. x4. sheep so affected found in the slaughterhouse is kiiowui as 
a “potter,’’ i.e., for boiling down. Early symptoms of the disease 
are showm by thriving young sheep staggering and dying, swelling 
up very quickly, and having a large quantity of fluid in the body 
cavities. Prevention is subdividing of paddocks and not over¬ 
stocking. 

E.T.W.,” Lameroo, had a marc wliieh had difficulty in passing 
dead foal, did not clean, seems foundered, afterbirth removed. 

Reply:—In case of a mare, if the cleaning does not come awmy in 
a few” hours it should be removed. Although some mares way be all 
3‘ig‘ht, the majority w^ill founder if this is not done. The proceeding 
is to take the dark inner part between the cleft of a stick a,nd wind 
it on, leaving the lighter and thicker part, wRich will eventually dis¬ 
appear inside,- and then all come away together without much difficulty 
and no hard pull. The foundering, is what is called metastatic 
laminitis, and occurs very frequently in such eases as this. 
The treatment wdll be to soften and cool the feet wuth poul¬ 
tices (pug* clay or Stockholm tar), to insist on the marc’s 
moving about frequently during the day to enable the veins of 
the feet to resume their work, and give 10 drops of tr. aconite three 
times a day. A good average dose of veterinary tinctures is ten 
drops; three of these will do more good than one of thirty. 

“E.G.C.,’’'Kulde, has a mare with a p-unctured wound behind 
shoulder; healed well, but has left hard lump. 
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Keply:—Probably a bit of dead tissue has remaiued in the bottom 
of the wound, and it would be well to open it at the bottom and 
probe it v^ell with the linger, and remove any hard substance that 
may be felt, which will probably be a bit of gristle; then treat with 
spirit of iodine. 

'^L.E.S.,” Bute, had a iilly foal, which died at a week, after 
gradually missing teat, although drinking when milk offered. 
Difficulty in passing wmter. On third day scab of navel fell off, and 
water trickled away. No sign of a bladder on post mortem; only 
a pipe from navel to urethra. 

Reply:—The condition is technically known as a pervious urachus. 
One part of the navel string is the outlet pipe of the bladder during 
life in the wnnib, and eventually becomes the lownr ligament of that 
organ when the navel closes. In the present case, owing possibly 
to inherent tendency or hard keep, this pipe remained open, so that 
the bladder did not develop, and it shows observation on the owner’s 
part that he tracked the passage. It is more than probable that 
there was also an open passage in the heart, which had failed to 
close; this wmuld account for the foal’s behaviour. Often in the con¬ 
dition noted a little irritation, such as a mild blister, or even a 
little mustard applied to the navel, closes the pipe, and the bladder 
takes on its natural function. 

The same correspondent has a yearling filly with a navel rupture 
as large as one’s fist. 

Reply—^Keep the filly empty over night, throw her on her back, 
return bowel into belly, pass a wire skewer athwart the opening 
close to the helly wall, lift the skin by it, and pass another fore and 
aft nearer the belly wall; draw the skin tight by skewers, and wind 
betwumn them and belly three or four feet of cobbler’s wmx end. 
Fasi(m, cut off points of skew^ers, leave to slough off, when nxpture 
will have closed in about eight or 10 days. 

Yabmana, has horses wdth small hard lumps like 
marbles on the shoulders. 

Reply—The swellings are enlarged glands, and if the horses work 
hard will probably cause strii^ped shoulders. Clive a tablespoon of 
sulphur in the food once daily for 10 days or so. Slit the skin just 
at the back of the lump, and take out the gland; treat "with spirit of 
iodine. By removing them by a slit behind, the horses can go on 
working. 

‘'F.A.B,,” Yabmana, has a filly, two years, wffiich was noticed 
standing dazed in a creek, stone blind; eyeballs bloodshot, and bleed¬ 
ing at ears and nose. 
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Reply—The symptoms arc those of conciissimi of the brain, due 
to a fall down the creek. If no blood clot has formed on the brain 
the eyesight will probably be restored; it is impossible to say with¬ 
out seeing- the beast. Ten drops of tr. arnica on the tongue night and 
morning might help recovery. 

Advice on veterinary matters has also been supplied to the 
following:—B. and F. MeF., Port Lincoln; Wepowie Agricultural 
Bureau; L.H.T., Laura; Borrika Agricultural Bureau; F. McI., 
Ifimiimi; P.'W., Wirrabara; E.W.B., Sedan; T.II.B., Yongala Vale; 
E.W.P., Koppio: B.H.R., Moonta; L.L.McN., Pillala; W.K., Wariier- 
town; A.W.J., Ganowie Belt; A.D.M,, Angas Plains; W.IL, Yerran; 
M. Bros., Sandy Creek; W.P.F., Willowie; G. J. Tohl, Yongala; 
A.S., Payneham; B., AVirrabara; Mount Remarkable Agilcurtural 
Bureau; J.S., Morchard; AY.Il.B., Mundoora; G.C., Morchard: 
II.ILH., Petina; J.R.M., Yarcowie. 

AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY. 

Handling Hay. 

The Spalding Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks.— (1) 
Whether hay lost any of its feeding Amine when it lay iinstooked iiiitii 
it became wet, and (2) whether sun-bleached hay lost anything in 
addition to its color, and vdiether this was regained in the staelc. 

The Director of Agriculture reiRies:—^'Any hay eyposed to rain 
deteriorates; heaiy rain mil wash out from the more or less porous 
tissues of the hay soluble matter of high feeding value, leaving be¬ 
hind the more or less indigestible skeleton of fibre. Sun-bh^aehing 
lougiiens the tissues and probably renders the hay less dig(‘Stib]e; 
color returns to a ecu/tain degree in the stack. In pT*inciple, hay 
should be stacked away as soon as circumstances permit and shel¬ 
tered from both sun and i-ainP’ 

BtiACK Apiiideb Attacking Stone Fruits. 

Lameroo Branch of the Agricultural Bureau report fruit trees 
“affected with a blight, like little black insects.’' 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) says:—“I suspeet 
the insects to be black aphides, Avhich attack stone fruit trees, par¬ 
ticularly the peach. The remedy commonly used is tobacco and soap 
wash applied hot Avitli a syringe or sprayer. For a small quantity 
use, say, one stick black tobacco and about 2 oxs. of soap to 3galls. of 
water. Mascerate the tobacco into Igall. of boiling water, and simmer 
it for an hour or tAvo to extract the nicotine. In the meantime dis¬ 
solve the soap in another gallon of boiling water, and then strain the 
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hot tobacco extract into the soapy solution and use it hot, taking? 
every care to hit every insect Avith the spray. Two sprayings within 
about three clays are desirable to catch those insects which ai-e 
missed be tore they can breed up a lr<‘sh lot, as usually they are all 
females at this stage.” 


Curds and 'WirEy. 

Ill reply to an inciuiry asking the best and quickest Avay of con 
verting separated milk into curd, the Dairy Assistant (Mr. H. J. 
Apps) says:—'Separated milk may be coagulated or thickened by 
merely alloAving the milk to stand for a time and then heating and 
at the same time stirring it until the milk has separated into two com¬ 
ponent parts, viz., curd and Avhey. The milk will thicken more readily 
if held at a temperature of 90 deg. P., or one may heat the fresh sepa¬ 
rated milk to 90 deg. P. and add rennet (li(iiiid) at the rate of 3v]oz. 
per lOOgalls., say, for 20 gallons use teaspoonfuls of rennet diluted 
Avith a pint of cold Avater; stir this well into the milk for a few minutes, 
and alloAv it to thicken, Avliieh Avill generally take from one to one 
and a half hours with the fresh milk. Then cut or break the curd 
hito small peiccs, heat the hulk up, and gently stir for a time. 
AIIoav it to settle, and then run it through a sieve and collect the solid 
matter. 

Plants Identified. 

Plant specimens have been forwarded and identified b.y the Bolanist 
(Professor Osborn) as follows:—Colton Agricultural Bureau, 
Brassica olcracca; Cooiialpyii Agricultural Bureau, Avheat slioAving 
mycelium of takeall fungus OphiohoUis gmminis; T.E.H., Butler, 
TrrfoUuni sp. (specimen incomplete) and T7ifoliwm toyncntosum; 
Koseworthy, Mcdicago minima. 



Camel Team, Oodnadatta, 
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THE CROSS-FERTILISATION OF WHEATS. 


By W. J. Spaffokd, Superintendent of Experimental AVork. 


In an article on tke Improvement of Cereals, by Professor A. J, Perkins 
and tire writer, wliick appeared in the issue of the Journal of Agriculture of 
January, 1908, it was stated that ‘‘ as a factor in the creation of new varieties 
we attach far greater importance to selection than we do to cross-breeding J’ 
This was a little over seven years ago, and in so far as tlie farmer generally 
is concerned, I am still of that opinion. There are, of course, exceptions to 
this, but they are very few, both in actual numbers and also proportionately, 
as one will realise if one considers the enormous number of producers of 
wdieat there have been since man first realised his power of cross-fertilising 
plants, and the very S3anty number of names that have come down to our 
time as originators of improved new varieties as the result of artificial cross¬ 
fertilisation. 

At the present time many farmers quite capable of being efficient plant 
breeders will not attempt such a thing, but think and say that the State 
should do all of the plant-breeding that is necessary. iAlthough the positions 
are quite analogous, one never hears the same thing from producers of 
livestock. That it is within the reach of farmers to become accomplished in 
wheat-breeding is seen in Anstralia by the productions of a number of them, 
the most conspicuous being the late Mr. AA^. Farrer, who was iinusnally 
successful in the production of useful new wheats by cross-fertilisation. 
The late Mr. Farrer did all of his foundation work while he was in occupation 
of a small farm, and before he became an officer of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture of New South AA^ales. In our own State the producers of new cross¬ 
bred wheats that have been commercially successful have' been farmers, 
the best known of whom are probably Mr. R. Marshall, of Wasleys, and Mr. 
J. Correll, formerly of Yoike Peninsula, but now located in AAYstern Australia* 

If only two or three successful wheat breeders appear in each generation 
in this State, they possibly will keep us abreuvSt of the times, l)ut if more 
should come into the field, so much the better for our chances of making 
marked advancement in the production of varieties of wheats suitable to 
our particular conditions. 

As I have already stated, for the ordinary wheat breeder selection is safer 
and surer for the x)ermanent improvement of varieties, but it seems to appear 
to most growers as a more or less automatic drudgery, entailing an enormous 
amount of work. As such it is not in the least enticing to them, whereas the 
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raising of new varieties in a comparatively sliort space of time by the wonder¬ 
ful and mysterious ” art of cross-fertilisation is attractive to practically all. 
This respect for the mysterious appears to be natural ; we hanker after that 
which we do not quite understand, and the mere cross-fertilisation of a plant 
is so often held up as a most difficult operation, and one capable of achievement 
by but very few, whilst the really difficult part, the “ fixing ” of varieties 
when once produced, is usually left unexplained. That the operation of 
bringing about the artificial cross-fertilisation of a wheat plant is by no means 
magical I hope to show ; but the work that follows this, the “ fixing ” of the 
new varieties produced, is by no means such a simple matter, and really needs 
more detail work than that which alarms so many when ordinary straight 
out selection as a means of improvement is advocated. This holding up of 
pi ant-breeding by artificial means as a more or less mystical attainment, 
besides fascinating people, has also had the efiect of unnecessarily frightening 
them, because the learning necessary for its accomplishment was naturally 
thought to be great. Certainly the better knowledge of the natural laws 
applying to breeding a person has to start with, the simpler the work will be, 
and the more likelihood of success in a given time, other things being equal ; 
but where would we have been if all of our animal breeders had waited until 
they had attained this learning ? So many breeders of animals have started 
off with only that knowledge that we usually speak of as natural judgment,’^ 
As they have progressed they have learnt in the only way possible, from their 
own experience and from that of others. There are plenty of farmers with the 
necessary natural judgment ” for wheat-breeding, and if they once set about 
it will acquire the necessary knowledge as they advance. 

Groans op Eeproduction. 

The organs of reproduction of plants are not nearly so generally under¬ 
stood as those of the larger animals, so, before describing the operation of 
cross-fertilisation, some idea of these is necessary, and also some description 
of the happenings in the case of the natural fertilisation of plants, 

Thk Heads or Ears op Wheat. 

What are known as wheat heads or ears are situated, one at the top of each 
stalk of the wheat plant, and, as a rule, quite unattended by leaves. They 
consist of congregations of flowers usually known as spikelets, arranged 
alternatively to the right and left in notches, on a more or less flattened 
central stem known as the rachis. 

Spikelets. 

These spikelets or congregations of flowers consist of a small stem, to which 
are attached alternatively, individual wffieat flowers or florets ; the number of 
florets in each spikelet varying from 1-3 in the base and apex spikelets, to as 

B 
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many as eigiit or nine, but more often 5-6 in tbe central ones. Eacli spikclet 
is more or less enclosed in two stifi bracts known as tlie outer glumes,’* 
wliick form part of tlie well-lmowui “ cocky chaff.” These outer glumes 
are for the general protection of the whole spikelet, and more particularly 
as a stiffener for it. 

ELOwr;i^s. 

The florver of the wheat plant consists of two enveloping bracts known as 
the “ flowering glumes,” in which are completely enclosed the principal 
organs of the flower, i.e., the organs of reproduction. These flowering glumes 
which form the bulk of the true cocky chafl at harvest time, fit one in the other, 
and as the inner one is always uppermost, they are known respectively as the 

inner or upper flowering glume ” and the “ outer or low^er flow'ering glume.” 
TYhen both male and female organs are present in the one flower, that flowmr 
is said to be hermaphrodite—the same term as that applied to animals having 
both male and female organs. The flow^ers of the w^heat plant are hermaphro¬ 
dite, and the female organs consist of the ovary or immature grain to which 
are attached two feather-like organs known as stigmas, whilst the male organs 
consist of three pollen sacs or anthers on short slender stalks. 

Fertilisation of a Flower. 

The fertilisation of any flower consists in pollen grains which are contained 
in the pollen sacs (male organs) at a certain stage of ripeness, coming in 
contact with the stigma (female organ) when it also is in a certain state of 
maturity. Charles Darwin has shown very clearly that most hermaphrodite 
flowers, i.e., those having both male and female organs, have their organs 
so arranged by Nature as to avoid self-fertilisation. 

Fertilisation of the Wheat Flower. 

Wheat and many plants of the same natural order, although they have 
hermaphrodite flowers, are not so formed ; indeed they appear to be so con¬ 
structed that, excepting extraordinary accidents, self-fertilisation must take 
place. In the wheat flower the lower flowering glume is a fairly stiff and 
strong hollow bract, whilst the upper flowering glume is a softer, almost 
transparent bract, with turned-back edges. These two so fit together 
that the turned-back edges sit against the inner surfaces of the lower glume. 
So close is this fit that in the great majority of varieties the junction of the 
two glumes cannot be seen with the naked eye. 

I Just prior to the fertilisation of the wheat flower, the feathery stigmas 
begin to expand, the stalks carrying the anthers or pollen sacs begin to lengthen 
and the pollen sacs themselves swell owdng to the ripening of the pollen. 
This process continues until the pollen sacs are right above the feathery 
stigmas, when they burst, scattering countless pollen grains on to the fully- 
expanded stigmas. At about this time two small organs, more or less wedge- 
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shaped, situated at the base of the flowers, and known as lodicules, begin to 
grow, and in their grow^tli force open the two flowering glumes, so allowing 



Fia. I.—Essential organs of the wheat flower—1. Anthers or pollen sacs : the male 
organs. 2. Stigmas. S. Ovary, w^hich with the stigmas constitute the female organs. 
4. L* dicules. JB, Floret of wheat—5. Inner flowering giurne. 6. Outer flowering glume. 
These two glumes enclose the organs shown at J* Of Spikelet of wheat—-7. Outer glumes of 
the spikelet. 8, Florets. D, Wheat head shown broadside and edge on. 
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tile still growing stalks of the pollen sacs to force the now nearly empty 
pollen sacs out of the flower. It is these that we see hanging to the sides 
of the wheat heads wdien we speak of them as being in flower. The expansion 
and spreading of the feathery stigmas takes place some time before the pollen 
sacs are fit to burst ; indeed, under some weather conditions, they may be 
fit to take the pollen two or three days before the pollen of the same flower is 
ripe. The flowers of the central spikelets practically ahvays open first, then 
those next in order towards each end, tlie base florets being always last. 

The flowering glumes fitting so close together, and the pollen sacs bursting 
inside of them before they have commenced to open, ensures self-fertilisation ; 
and other than some malformation of one of these flow^'ering glumes, which is 
very occasionally seen as a lop-sided or short inner flow^ering glume, or an 
injury by an insect such as the boring of a liole in one of these glumes, for 
instance, natural cross-fertilisation can hardly take place. 


n ^ 

yf C 

Fig. II. —Showing how the two flowering glumes flt together— 

A, Cross section of outer flowering glume, i?, Cjoss section of 
inner flowering glume. (7, Cross section of the two glumes when 
the floret is closed. 

Artificial Cross-Fertilisation. 

It has been shown that for a flower to be fertilised ripe pollen must fall on the 
stigma of the flower wdien it is in a fit state to receive that pollen, and artificial 
cross-fertilisation consists in seeing to it that no pollen from the same plant 
or from the same variety falls on the stigma of any particular flower, and 
that the pollen from a different variety docs fall on that stigma. 

Cross-Fertilisation of Wheats. 

The crossing of wheats is rendered comparatively easy by reason of the fact, 
already referred to, that the stigmas of the flowers are fit to receive the pollen 
some little time before the pollen of the same flower is ripe enough to fall. 
In a nutshell, the operation consists in emasculating the flowers, removing 
the male organs on a picked head of wheat of the variety chosen as the female 
parent, when the stigmas of the flowers of that head are mature enough to 
be fertilised, and placing on the stigmas of the emasculated flowers ripe 
pollen from the plant chosen for the male parent. 
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The Supply op Kipe Pollen. 

The supplying of this ripe pollen needs consideration some time before 
one is about to do the operation of crossing, otherwise rather serious difficulties 
are likely to arise. It is a matter of the most elementary knowledge that 
the various varieties of wheats mature at different times and also 
flower at different times, so that if one has decided on crossing 
a late and an early wheat for instance, some provision must be 
made for the supply of ripe pollen from the proposed male parent. 
The simplest way of crossing wheats is to supply the pollen directly from the 
male parent head, so that where one decides to cross late and early wheats 
they should be sown so that they flower at about the same time, the 

late ” wheat sown early and the early ” wffieat sown late. Failing this 
one is handicapped, hut by no means prevented, from making the desired 
cross, because ripe pollen can be collected and stored for some fair length 
of time without dying. By this method one can utilise the late wheat as 
the female parent and the early one as the male parent by collecting the 
pollen from the early wheat when it flowers and storing it until the late one 
has matured sufficiently for the operation. The collection of pollen is done 
with a pair of forceps as follow^s :—^As stated above, the central spikelets 
usually flower first, then in order towards the top and bottom; hut it must 
be remembered that the process does not take long ; given favorable weather 
conditions it is a matter of minutes only for the majority of the flowers on 
a head to mature, with the upper and lower, particularly the lower ones, some 
time behind the others. MTien the pollen sacs (anthers) are pushed out of 
the enveloping glumes of the central spikelets of a suitable head, with a 
pair of forceps open the flowers nearest the ones that have expelled the pollen 
sacs, and if the anthers in them have just burst or are on the point of bursting, 
pinch them off with the forceps and drop them into a bottle. The expelled 
anthers may also be collected provided it is done as soon as they are pushed 
out, for at that time tliey still contain a fair amount of pollen; but they are 
just as well left alone if they have been exposed to the wdnd for any length 
of time. The bottle, or whatever receptacle is used for the storing of ripe 
pollen, must be perfectly dry and free from any disinfectant. When enough 
pollen has been collected for the purpose it must be spread out to dry in a 
room free from draughts and free from disinfectants; when dry it should 
he put in a dry bottle and corked or plugged with cotton wmol until required. 
This pollen can be put on the stigmas with a brush or else in exactly the same 
manner as the method to be described for using pollen directly from the 
male plants. 

Fbcessaky Appliances. 

There are practically no instruments absolutely necessary for the work of 
cross-fertilising wheats ; all that can possibly be used to advantage are a 
pair of small easy working forceps, a pair of small scissors, a ball of darning 
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wool, and a small bottle containing absolute alcolioi or at least strong spirits. 
Tlie whole of the work could be done with a hairpin or a piece of bent wire. 
A stool or at least a box is very useful, a,s the work can be done much more 
quickly, mainly because the stalk carrying the head that is being fertilised 
can be held between the knees and the remaining heads of the plant kept 
away from interfering with the work. 

Pollen from the Male Parent. 

Where the varieties proposed as parents for crossing liave been sown so 
that they flower at about the same time, the simplest plan is to take the. pollen 
directly from the heads to be used as the male parent, and put it straiglit into 
the flowers to be crossed. For this purpose only the best heads frnm tlie best 
plants procurable should be used. x4fter having chosen suitable plants any 
of the good heads thereon that have just commenced to flower, i,e., those 
of which only the central spikelets have started to expel pollen sacs, can he 
used as male parents. Two or three of these heads should be picked without 
handling them any more than can be helped, and be carefully wrapped in 
a piece of cloth or put in a small box, until the head to be used as the female 
parent is chosen. 

Selection of Head of Female Parent. 

If a number of the flowers of a head of wheat that have none of the pollen 
sacs already burst, be examined, the feathery stigmas will be found to be in 


A J 

Fig, hi.— Showing the stigmas of the wheat flower—^, When thefilower is green. 

JB, When the stigmas are fit to take pollen, 

two stages—(1) in those still very' green they are coirstricted, more or less 
stuck together, ,and in a vertical position ; and (2) in those approaching 
maturity they are to be seen spread to their fullest in opposite directions, 
and lying practically horizontally. 

- Any head having the bulk of its flowers with the stigmas spread to their 
fullest in a horizontal position as shown in Fig. III., and the pollen sacs 
beginning to take on a yellow color, is in a fit state to receive pollen, and so 
suitable as a female parent for cross-fe tilising. But before looking at tlie 
flowers, a choice of plants should he made, and in this connection only the 
best plants procurable should be used. Of these best plants, only the best 
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heads should be used. A suitable female head can be recognised quickly by 
holding the top of the head in one hand to keep it stih and firm, and then with 
the forceps catching hold of the top of the outer flowering glume firmly, pressing 
downwards on it and pulling a little outwards at the same time. This will open 
the flower sufficiently to expose the anthers and stigmas. This should be 
done to at least one floret on each of the four central spikelets on each side 
of the head, and if the stigmas of these are spread horizontally, and the pollen 
sacs are beginning to go yellow in color, that head is suitable for immediate 
operation as a female parent head. Only the outside flower in each spikelet 
should be looked at in this way, and, indeed, only those on the right hand 
side of the head as one faces it. This is done because one must perform the 
"deration quickly, for the handling of a head that is near to its flowering 
point hurries on this flowering, which renders a head useless as a female 
parent. The right hand outside florets of the spikelets are the easiest for 
a right-harded person to open in this manner. Also, as we shall see later, 
it is not desirable to fertilise those particular florets, so no harm is done if 
in the hurry they become damaged. 

Method of Procedure. 

Having found a head in a fit state to be fertilised, the operator should sit 
down so that the head is broadside on, and close enough to it that he can hold 



Fig. IV.—Showing the single flower of the spikelet left to cross-fertilise. 9. Outer 
glume of the spikelet. 10. Floret. 

the stalk carrying the head between his loiees, keeping all other stalks of that 
plant on either side of the legs. If this is not done the other heads are con¬ 
tinually crossing the line of vision, and every time the head being operated 
on is let go it has to be found amongst the others. As the central spikelets 
are, as a rule, the only ones fit to be fertilised, it is usually a waste of time 
doing the others ; in any case the central spikelets produce the largest grains, 
and it has been proved a number of times that the largest grains produce the 
biggest crops, -and also a bigger proportion of large grains in the resulting 
crop. This being so, one will only use five or six spikelets on each side of the 
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head, and by only using this number two or three spike!ets above and below 
these useful ones on each side of the head need to be wholly removed. 

Operations are commenced by holding the top of the head in one hand, 
and with the forceps removing the bottom two or three spikelets that are not 
to be fertilised by catching hold of the whole of the spikelet and pulling it 
abruptly downwards, removing each with one pull if possible. Still holding 
the top of the head to keep it firm, to give something to pull against and to 
reduce to a minimum the handling of the florets to be fertilised, remove all 
of the next spikelet except the floret on the extreme left of it. This should 
be done in one operation by firmly catching hold of all of the spikelet that 
is to be removed with the forceps and then pulling it sharply to the right ; 
this leaves the single floret as shown in Fig. IV. 

The inner flowering glume is now facing the operator, and this must be 
carefully opened so that the flower can be emasculated. Do this by gripping 
the outer edge of this glume, f.c., the edge nearest, and carefully open it from 
the outer flowering glume by making the edge that is being held pass through 
about a quarter of a circle ; really it is pulled a little to the right and then in 
towards the central stalk of the head. This method of opening the glumes 
is, to my mind, absolutely necessary to ensure first class results, and is really 
one of the most important points connected wdth the work, for the least 
little too much pull directly away from the other glumes, or, for that 
matter any carelessness at this stage, will upset the whole of the work, and 
this without any apparent reason. What happens, more particularly with 
some varieties than with others, is that the ovary is shifted from its position, 
and it usually drops back into its correct position without being noticed, 
because all of the operator s attention is fixed on the anthers. 

When the glumes are opened in this manner it is easy to see the three 
anthers that arc to be removed, and this should be done quickly, as the 
handling of that floret and the opening of it to the sunlight hastens its flower¬ 
ing, and they must be displaced before this happens, otherwise the work on 
that particular spikelet goes for nothing. The removal of these anthers 
is done by catching bold of them very lightly with the forceps, being very 
careful not to rupture them, and pulling straigiit upwards; the very lightest 
pull will displace them, so there is no need to grip them at all firmly. At 
times the three of them can be got at once, but this is of little importance 
provided that time is not wasted in the operation of getting them out singly. 
That particular floret is now emasculated and ready to receive the pollen 
from another flower. 

Now unwrap the heads to be used as the male parent, and with the forceps 
begin by opening the flowers nearest to those that have expelled the pollen 
sacs. In favorable weather probably these will be found to have just burst 
their pollen sacs, or to be on the point of doing so. When they are very near 
to bursting they have a very Ml appearance, whereas until they reach this 
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bursting stage the tops of the anthers are constricted and pointed. IVhen 
nearly bursting they are spread apart and rounded. If anthers that have 
just burst can be found, or for that matter any that have just been expelled 
from the flower, take one of them and put it in the emasculated flower, upside 
down, so that the apex comes in contact with the feathery stigma; then close 
up the flower by making the inner flowering glume go through an exactly 
opposite movement to that used in opening it. This flower is now com¬ 
pleted. If no anthers that liave just burst can be found, but some are present 
that look to be near it, extract one of these and test it by gently pressing the 
apex of it on to one of the finger nails; if fit for use this pressing will burst it, 
and it will leave a small heap of yellowish powder-like substance (pollen 
grains) on the nail. Put this in the prepared flower apex downwards and 
close as described. If no anthers in either of the above stages can be found 
at the first hurried examination close the floret that has been operated on, 



Fig. V. —Showing how to open the wheat floret to emasculate it—Correct method. 
J?, Easiest, but incorrect, way. 


and with the scissors cut off the tops of the flowering glumes of one of the 
male parent heads so as to admit air, warmth, and light, or what is perhaps 
quicker, pull off one glume of eacli of the outside flowers with the forceps. 
This exposure hurries on the ripening of the anthers, and if the weather 
conditions are favorable, before one bas wholly treated one bead in this 
manner, some of the anthers will have ripened sufficiently to use for fertilising 
the flower. As soon as one has discovered a fit anther, reopen the emascu¬ 
lated floret and fertilise as described. 

Exactly similar proceedings are gone through with the next spikelet above 
the one already completed, and so on until the five or six florets on the one 
side of the head are finished. Shift the seat to the opposite side of the plant, 
and repeat the operations on the second side of the head, wholly removing 
the bottom two or three s})ikelets, and fertilising the left-hand outside florets 
of five or six spikelets, taking them in their order. When the 10 or 12 flowers 
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have been fertilised, those still above them are nipped off with tlie scissors, 
stalk and all. If the female parent is a bearded wheat it pays to cut the 
beards from the flowers to be fertilised, as they are then easier to get at, and 
there is nothing to interfere with whatever is used as a protector for the head. 

The fertilisation of the head being now completed it only remains to pro¬ 
tect it from the birds, insects, &c., and to keep properly closed the flowers 
that have been operated on, at all events until the grain begins to develop. 

It is often recommended to emasculate all the flowers that are to be fer¬ 
tilised a day or so before one wishes to put in the strange pollen, of course 
adequately protecting the head in the meantime; but this will be found 
unnecessary so long as no attempt to bring about a cross is made before 
the feathery stigma is well spread out, and so long as the head to be used 
as the female parent is not left until it is very close to the bursting of the pollen 
sacs. This emasculating the florets some time before fertilising not only 
doubles the handling of the female head, but the second handling is more 
awkward, as the top of the head has been removed, and it leaves nothing 
by which to hold to keep the head stiff and firm without pressing on the 
flowers already fertilised, so tending to open them after they have been 
carefully closed. If one emasculates all the flow^ers on one side of a head, 
even though it be at the time one intends doing the complete operation, 
complications arise which are non-existent when the florets are taken in their 
regular order. It is so easy to forget which flower was last fertilised, par¬ 
ticularly if there is any trouble to get ripe anthers, with the result that one 
keeps on opening flowers that have been already fertilised. Every time a 
floret is opened it becomes increasingly difficult to close the glumes together, 
or at all events to keep them closed, and naturally the more often the florets 
are opened the greater the chances of injuring the ovary. 

Again, ihany writers on this subject advocate the fertilising of two flowers— 
the two. outside ones—of each spikelet in the central zone of the head; but 
unless one is short of female heads I would personally never recommend it. 
The increased number of flowers to be fertilised in the one head makes the risk 
of some of them flowering while operating very much greater. More important 
still, the left-hand outside flower is very easy to operate on because it faces 
toward the operator; but the opposite or right outside flower is a back-handed 
job, and as such one in which it is very easy to injure the ovary, with very 
little chance of seeing what has happened. Here also it is so easy to forget 
which was the last flower fertilised, and so much extra handling of the florets 
is the result. If the number of female parent heads is not limited, a right- 
handed man will easily do more than two heads, utilising only the left outside 
florets of each spikelet, in the same time that it would take him to do one head 
operating on both outside florets. 
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Pkotecting the Pert.lised Head. 

Many metliods of protecting the heads are used by difierent breeders, 
such a.s oiled pajjer, waxed paper, gauze bags, &c., but a very simple method, 
and one that has proved quite effective, is to completely envelope the whole 
head with ordinary darning wool by winding it on the double, closely but 
not too firmly, round and round the head from top to bottom. This keeps 




3 

Fig. VI.—Showing the cross-fertilised head—Unprotected. Enveloped in wool. 


tlie florets absolutely closed, preserves tbe bead from insects and birds, and, 
if black or any bright color, it is easily seen .in a field ; it is so elastic that it 
does not retard the proper development of the grain. 
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A small label sliould be tied to the stalk carrying * the fertilised head stating 
female and male parent, and anything else of interest, such as date, number 
of flowers fertilised, &c., that one may wish recorded. 


Use of Alcohol in CROSS-FERTtmsTNCJ. 

A small bottle of alcohol is necessary to sterilise whatever instruments 
one may be using. For instance, after one has completed one head the 
forceps have naturally collected a good deal of pollen, and before touching 
a head of any other variety that one intends using as a male parent, these 
pollen grains must be killed. This is done by dipping the forceps into the 
alcohol—methylated spirits is the cheapest form that is suitable—wliich 
kills the pollen, and has tlie great advantage of drying very quickly on exposure 
to the atmosphere. Sometimes the handling of the female head sets some 
of the florets flowering before the head is completed, and to prevent the pollen 
dropping ihto the florets already artificially fertilised, the offending floret— 
glumes and all—must be c[uickly and carefully pulled off. This often means 
pollen grains hanging to the forceps, and to prevent fertilising the florets 
with pollen from the same head the forceps must be again sterilised. Indeed, 
whenever there is any chance that any of the instruments have on them 
pollen different from that of the naale head, they should be sterilised ; and 
this should be done at least after every head is completed. 


Time of the Day to Operate. 

The operation of cross-fertilising wheats can be done at any time of the day 
if heads that are flowering can be found for the male parents, but the ease 
with which it can be performed depends very largely on the time ol the day that 
it is carried out. For successful results, the c[uicker each head is completed 
the better ; and for pace, it is necessary to have a plentiful sup})ly of ripe 
pollen sacs. If this provision is not made much time is lost in hunting for 
them in the heads being used as male parents. To get this plentiful supply 
of ripe pollen sacs readily, it is necessary that the flowers should be maturing 
quickly. This depends to a great extent on weather conditions, so much so 
that given favorable conditions the majority of the flowers in a head may 
mature in one day, whereas with unfavorable weather it may take that same 
head three or four days. Favorable weather for rapid flowering appears to 
he direct sunlight that is not too hot ; and unfavorable conditions, a cloudy 
sky with cold moist winds. As these suitable conditions are usually present 
at heading time in the morning, that is the best time to undertake cross¬ 
fertilisation. In practice this is very noticeable, for in a suitable morning 
an operator can do up to three heads in an hour, but during the afternoon 
of the same day the same person wmuld be lucky to do half that quantity. 
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Summary of the Work of the Cross-Fertilisation of the 
Wheat Plant. 

1 . The appliances that can be useful in this work are a pair of light forceps, 
a small pair of scissors, a hall of darning wool, and a small bottle of alcohol. 

2. The head to be used as the male parent should just have commenced 
to expel pollen sacs when picked. 

3. The head to be used as the female parent should have the feathery 
stigmas in most of the outside florets of the spikelets spread to their fullest, 
so that each one lies practically horizontally. 

4. Wholly remove the bottom two or, perhaps, three spikelets on one side 
of the head, because they are rarely fit to take pollen as soon as the central 
ones. 

5. From the lowest spikelet that is far enough advanced to be fertilised, 
remove all the florets except the outside one on the left side. 

6. Open the floret by catching hold of the outside edge of the inner glume 
and pulling it towards the central stalk of the head, being careful not to pull 
it too far out of the outer glume before turning it towards the centre of 
the head. 

7. Remove the pollen sacs, making sure that three are taken away. 

8. Put a burst pollen sac into the open emasculated floret so that it is upside 
down and has the apex touching the stigmas. 

9. Carefully close the floret with the reverse action to that of opening it. 

10. Repeat the operations given in Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 for all spikelets 
with florets mature enough to take pollen. 

11. With scissors nip ofl the top part of the head that was not cross-fertilised. 

12. Envelope the head in darning wool by winding it round and round 
from top to bottom. 

13. Tie a label to the stalk carrying the head stating what the cross is. 

14. When the head is completed sterilise the forceps before attempting 
another head. Sterilise any instrument that comes in contact with pollen 
other than that of the male parent. 

15. The best time of the day to operate is during the morning. 


{To he continued,) 
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CASTRATION OF COLTS. 


By P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

The age at which the operation is performed is, in the writer's 
opinion, immaterial as regards the after development. The risk is also 
practically the same at any colt age. The more fully the testicles are 
developed the more easy it is from the standpoint of the operator. The 
health of the colt is important. When the animal is weak from worms, 
strangles, and so forth, the operation is better deferred. The handling 
of the colt should be undertaken some weeks before operating, to avoid 
chasing and heating the animal at the time; as a matter of fact, the 
more handling a colt gets the better it is for him. Pasting overnight 
is advisable, to avoid over-distension of the bowels or stomach during 
the operation. 

Control of the colt resolves itself into the standing or lying position, 
with variations of the latter. The standing position, in the writer's 
opinion, after many years' experience of it, has no advantage to offer 
over the recumbent. The colt is strongly haltered, backed into a 
corner, near side to the wall, and a twitch put on its nose or ear. The 
man at the head keeps it a little to the off in order to keep the colt 
agiainst the 'wall; a second assistant keeps the animaPs rump up, and 
holdst the instruments. With or without anteslhetic the operator 
grasps the cord and proceeds with the operation in the ordinary way. 
It is best,' however, to extract both testicles and sever the cords before 
removing either. 

Throwing the Colt. 

The practice o-f putting down the colt is carried out in several ways. 
The most general \ are the single sideline or the double sideline. 
Operators have their own variations of both. The hippo lassoo is used 
by some men, and is a leather gear which draws the limbs together 
above the knees and hocks tPud controls their movement. A single side¬ 
line method is to take about of fin. hemp rope, put a bowline 
xwnd the off shoulder of the hde eolt, bring the line over the Z;aek, 

round the near hind fetlock thro the bowline. The^pf^-fore may 

be tied up. The halter is brought'l^^ck through thc-'bowline on the 
near side, and the castei^ standing oiA the off si^ Veil up to the 
shoulder, presses wdth his left elbow on ^ the loins, drawing the 
head round to the shoulder and the hind le^’^fp. The colt comes down 
on his oft’ side, and the head and heel rope are tied in bow^s to the bow- 
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line, keeping the colt under control. If the operator cannot work with 
the colt on the off side, reverse the method and he comes down on the 
near. 

A doiihle sideline method is to take the centre of a 40ft. rope, make a 
loop by bringing the double through the bight, then bring the double 
again through this loop, thus making a slipknot on a double bight. 
This can be as large as one likes to slip over the head, and can be 
drawn tight enough to choke the beast if desired, as it does not jamb 
and can be slacked off at once. The knot is adjusted on the breast; 
the slack coiled is taken to the hock outside inward, and brought over 
itself and through the (double) breast collar. It is best to do this on 
both sides at once. It will be seen that the more strain there is on the 
leg ropes the greater the improbability of the collar drawng tight, al¬ 
though still a slipknot. The men on the sidelines being ready, the 
lines are dropped to the heels. The man at the head backs the colt, 
the slack of the side lines is taken up by the side men pulling back and 
towards the near side, if he is going down on that, the colt sits down, 
and rolls over. 

Three variations now follow:—First, the off hind is drawn up to the 
shoulder and a clove hitch put on its pastern, and the operation pro¬ 
ceeded with. Second—The same as the last, but the near hind is also 
drawn up and the slack of the two side lines twisted together. Third— 
After making the near hind fast, a clove hitch is put on the near fore, 
the animal rolled over, and the same procedure as with the off; the 
animal is kept on his hack. With all of them the man at the head has 
a big advantage if he keeps the nose off the ground, and so prevents 
the animal getting a purchase with it. 

A thin line used as a crupper and brought to the head prevents the 
arching of the back and the straining that is so detrimental. About 
15ft. of ploughline doubled for the crupper and twisted along the hack 
serves well for this. It can be made fast to the forelock or halter. The 
writer prefers to operate without preparation of the parts, as the 
natural oily secretion is a great anti-microbe protection; hut if they 
are very dirty the sheath and penis may he washed and anointed with 
carbolic oil or lard, hut the time taken over this involves keeping the 
colt down longer than is really necessary. The method of operating 
is usually either with the hot iron, emaseulator, or ecraseur. Tying the 
artery and the use of clamps may he looked on as emergency methods 
only. The ecraseur, or crushing chain, is too costly for general use. 
The writer prefers the emaseulator, as being , handier to use than the 
iron, which, of course, is quite aseptic. 
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The Procedure. 

The procedure is to grasp the smaller or lower testicle firmly, so 
that the scrotal skin is stretched over it. Cut boldly through it, 
through the inner membrane, right on to the testicle, no harm happen¬ 
ing if this is also cut. The cut through the skin and membrane 
should be large—the whole length of the gland—as they are stretched, 
and it is really much smaller. It should be forward in order to aiiow 
free drainage. The testicle, being exposed, should not be allowed to 
slip, the clamp used with the iron being advantageous for this, and if 
preferred may be used witR-the emasculatof, but is not necessary. The 
hand holding the testy^l^^hould be kept well in the crutch, as the colt 
may then struggle^il^ithout any strain on the cord, which is fibrous at 
the back of th^gfand, and may be cut through, and so the gland pre¬ 
vented froi:^p]Jeing drawn up. If cut close to the testicle, the pride or 
epididymis is left, and the colt cut proud; it is better to cut above the 
prid^/find cut clean. 

^ - The emasciilator is then applied to the artery in front of the cord 
and lightly closed. The vessel may be twisted three times to ensure 
a more complete crushing. The instrument, kept well in the crutch, is 
closed tightly and kept there for half a minute or so, then opened 
slowly to avoid escape of the artery if not suificientiy crushed. When 
the emasculator is off, the purse should be well pulled so that the cord 
3nay slip away from it and not stick, and the colt released. As he will 
be stiff, it is well to let him take his owui time in rising. 

Dressing for the seat of operation may be any antiseptic. Plain 
lard is as good as most; carbolic oil is liked by many, and spirit of 
iodine is spoken well of. 

Accident. 

Accidents that may occur are rupture with escape of the bowel, ap¬ 
pearance of the apron or mesentery through the cut, and straining of 
the back through struggling or pulling on the cord; bleeding; later, 
tlxickened cord, excessive swelling. For rupture, clean and return the 
bowel, sew up the inner membrane and skin. Cut off the mesentery, 
Keep the hand well in the crutch and the backline tight to prevent 
strain. A broken limb cannot happen if the hack is not allowed to 
arch. Swelling is reduced by hot fomentations with soda or other 
mild antiseptic. Thickened or schirrous cord requires a second opera¬ 
tion later if iodide of potassium internally does not reduce it. Wind- 
stones or waterstones are thickenings due to insufficient drainage, and 
will not occur where the cut in the purse is large. Bleeding happens 
through insufficient searing or crushing, and may be stopped by cold 
water over the loins, packing the purse with cotton wool soaked in 
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tincture of percliloride of iron, or if very severe it may be necessary 
to take lip tlie artery again, and re-treat it. Soiiietimes bleeding is 
internal from a damaged vessel, and cannot be satisfactorily dealt with. 

ANiESTHETICS. 

Anaesthetics may be given to facilitate control, but the ivriter prefers 
to operate without, as their after-effects are often more inconvenient to 
the eolt than the operation, which, once the skin is cut, is not really 
painful- 

They are local and general, and are used alike for the standing or 
cast operation. A common local one is an injection into the scrotal 
sac of a solution of cocaine, 20 to 30 drops of a 5 per cent, strength 
being used, but half to one grain may he used with advantage. At 
least five minutes should elapse between injecting and operating. 

Morphia is used sometimes instead, or urea and quinine. The 
technique of all these requires trained operators. 

Cliloroform is the common general ainesthetic. If given when the 
animal is standing, it is controlled by two long leading reins. Three 
ounces of the drug are put into a chloroform muzzle or closed nosebag, 
and the animal is allowed to wmider round and round till he falls 
gently to the ground asleep. This quantity will sufficiently dull feeling 
to allow the operation to be proceeded with if the legs are secured. 
If it is desired to completely deprive him of feeling, additional half- 
oiinee doses must be added till the tail is quite limp and the eye does 
not respond to a touch; but to go this far a trained ansesthetist is 
desirable. Chloroform may be given more accurately if the animal is 
east first, then 3oz. or 4ozs. given in a chloroform muzzle or closed nose¬ 
bag or on a towel covered by a branbag. It is well to grease the nostril 
to prevent the drug scalding it. 

If the pulse weakens or the breathing fails, dash cold water on the 
colt and allow plenty of ai]*, with ammonia to the nose. Chloral 
hydrate will prove more satisfactory to the amateur, as under chloro¬ 
form there is a struggling stage and reflex struggles, but an ounce, of 
chloral may bo given to a colt, and it will beep him asleep for hours. 
Half an ounce will, as a rule, be sufficient. It may be dissolved in a 
pint of warm water and given as a drench or wrapped in paper and 
given as a ball, or best, dissolved in gruel and given as a rectal injec¬ 
tion an hour or two before operating. It will produce sufficient loss of 
consciousness to entirely prevent dangerous struggles. But rather 
than resort to ancesthetics, however, the writer would recommend the 
emplo}nnent of a careful, quick operator, 


V 
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A NEW WEED. 


By GEOKaE Quinn, Horticultural Instructor, and H. W. Andrew, 
Botanical Assistant. 


Ill some notes published in last month s issue of this Journal it was 
pointed out that one of the chief means of disseminating weeds was 
by way of sowing impure agricultural seeds. Doubtless the majority 
of our weeds have been introduced into the country with infested 
agricultural seeds, feeding stuffs, poultry food, &e. On the other hand, 
it is recognised that hay, straw, litter, and packing material are some¬ 
times responsible for their introduction. Although power is con¬ 
ferred under the Federal Quarantine Act to seize such goods contain- 
ilig any noxious weed, or part thereof, there always remains the 
possibility of weeds being admitted in this manner. A somewhat 
unusual but rather striking instance of the way in which weeds thus 
follow in the wake of commerce came under the notice of this Depart¬ 
ment some time ago. A consignment of fancy goods contained an 
ingenious advertisement in the shape of a tag attached to the weedy 
hooked flower heads of the noxious burr Arctium Lappa (L.) ^H^ur- 
doek’’ On being tliromi at a person the burr would attach itself 
readily—together with its advertisement—to the clothing, the indi¬ 
vidual becoming converted into a walking advertisement. The con¬ 
signment was summaidly dealt with under the Federal Quarantine 
Act, and as a eoiise(|uence this weed still remains a stranger to the 
State. 

On the 12tli August last a vspecimen of a plant belonging to the 
cabbage or mustard family {Crnciferac) was submitted to this Depart¬ 
ment for identification. On examination it was found to be Carrichtera 
annua (L.) Prantl, which has not previously been recorded as found 
growing in Australia. A second specimen of the same plant was also 
brought in by another resident of the same district. Both men ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the plant must have originated from packing 
material dumped down on the side of the Three Chain Road leading 
to Butler’s Bridge, about four miles from Port Pirie, where the plant 
now extends over 100 to 200 acres of land; and, further, the plant was 
not noticeable more than a couple of years ago. It would appear, 
therefore, that it has spread very rapidly, though apparently very 
limited in its distribution at present. 
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This plant, if not exterminated in the near future, is likely to become 
very widespread. The specimens submitted are nmch branched, 2ft. 
in height, and each bears several hundred pods, each pod normally 
containing eight seeds. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the cabbage family of plants is one 
of the most useful, it contains a large number of weeds which give 



much trouble to the farmer, such as ^‘'Charlock,” Brassica sinapistrwmy 
Bois (Sinapis arvensis^ L.) ; ‘^Oriental Eocket’’ or ‘‘Indian Hedge 
Mustard,” Sisymhrmm onentale (L.), and turnip weed, BapistruM'. 
mgosum (All). The last mentioned is much in evidence just now, its 
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preYalfiiicc resulting in some discussion in Parlia..nient and tlie press. 
These weeds arre not only the cause ot! dij‘ect harm to the crops, ])nt 
many of them are a sonree of indirect injury in ]iar])oring fungus 
diseases. Sisymlrliwi orwntale^ particularly this year, is (jiiite 
commonly affected witli the fungus of the White rust,” (•jjsfopus 
mn clMm, while finger-and-toe disease, PlasmodiopJi oi‘a 1) irissieae 
(Woronin), also attacks nearly all kinds of wild and cidtiyated mem¬ 
bers of this family. 

No available literature can be found at present dealing with the 
value of Carrichtera annua, but owing to its fibrous, woody nature, 
and small, finely divided leaves, it is not likely that it will prove a 
fodder of any value. Moreover, coming from tlu^ Mediterranean 
region, which has given ns most of our worst weeds, and on account 




of its prolific seeding habit, it is more likely 1o prove a souiru^ of eoin 
siderable trouble and expense to the agricultural coimminity. Pro¬ 
fessor Ewart, Governmejit Botanist of Victoria, in his book on weeds, 
goes so far as to say, in speaking of Bra,^sica dnapLstrmn. that, ^^As 
in the case of all wild rrueiferae, it has no value as a pasture plant, 
and even cab])age, rape, and turnip, when allowed to rim wild, lose 
their food value and become unpalatable.” 

[In this connection, the Director of Agriculture, Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins, says:—^^Notwithstanding the opinion of the Victorian Glo- 
vermnent Botanist, in my experience sheep graze readily on most of 
the local cruciferous weeds, charlock, mustards, rockets, &c., and 
land heavily stocked with sheep can in the course of time he freed of 
most of these weeds,— Ed.] 
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There is no power under the Fcdeiral Quarantine Act to follow up 
any case such as thisj when once introduced and e,stabiished the 
Federal authorities have no control. 

Aliy steps to eradicate or restrict this weed must therefore be 
taken by the local authorities, local governing body (district couiicll 
or corporation), or private individuals on whose land it may be found 
growing. 

This certainly appears to he a case where the responsible authorities 
could step in early without incurring much expense, and exterminate 
a weed ^rhich threatens to vie in noxious characters with some of the 
Avorst weeds introduced from the Mediterranean region. Such action 
may save farmers endless trouble, and, in any case, the country would 
])e freed of a plant which, as far as can be gathered, has no economic 
value. 

Botanical Description. 

Car rich I era an )i iia (L.), Pranti.—Erect, much-branched annual, 
^vith stiff hairs. Branches rigid and wmody at base. Leaves stalked 
and finely divided, almost bi-pinnate. 

Flowers : Small^ in long racemes, on stalks or peduncles (recurved in 
fruit), nearly as long as the sepals; sepals erect, 3mm. long, green to 
brown or purplish; petals, 6min, long, pale yellow, with purple veins 
and long claw. 

Fruit: Pod or silicula about 5mm. long and egg shaped, mounted 
by broad, flat, persistent, and green style about 4mrm long. Pod con¬ 
sisting of two cells or loculi, with'four seeds in each cell. Exclusive].y 
Mediterranean region. 



Shipping Wheat, Wallaroo. 
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TESTING MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


The officers of the Department of Agriculture have lost few oppor¬ 
tunities of impressing on dairymen the importance of systematically 
testing the product from their cows; and from time to time the Dairy 
Expert and his assistant have instructed school children in the use 
uf the Babcock tester for the purpose of ascertaining the butter fat 
content of milk and cream. 

The Headmaster of the Wallaroo State School (Mr. Bray) has hit 
upon a happy idea in furthering this work, and at the same time 
interesting the “young idea’’ in agricultural pursuits. 

Having instructed a class of boys in the principles of the use of the 
Babcock machine, he has undertaken, with their aid, to test samples 
supplied by local dairymen. These have not been slow to take advan¬ 
tage of the offer, and there is every reason to anticipate that this 
will tend to improve the daii^y stock kept in the district. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP PLANTS, FRUITS, BTC. 

During the month of October, 1915, l,400bush. of fresh fruits, 
12,944hush. of hananas, 15,848 bags of potatoes, 969 bags of onions, 
130 packages of vegetables, and 30 packages of plants, trees, and bulbs 
irere examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under 
the ITiie, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 
103biish. of bananas (over ripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal 
Commerce Act 1,405 eases of fresh fruits, 208 packages of dried fruits, 
12 packages preserved fruits, and 1 package of seeds were exported 
to oversea markets during the same period. These were distributed 
as follows:—For London, 203 packages dried fruits; for New Zea¬ 
land, 1,405 eases citrus fruit; for India and East, 5 packages dried 
fruits and 12 packages preserved fruit; for Italy, 1 package of seeds. 
Under the Federal Quarantine Act 1,254 packages of seeds, plants, 
and bulbs, were examined and admitted from oversea markets. 






Testing’ Samples of Milk at the Wallaroo State School. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


At tlie invitation of the Principal, the Advisory Board of Agriciil- 
tiire met at the Roseworthy Agricultural College on Thursday, October 
14th, when there were present Mr. P. Coleman (Cliairman), Professor 
Perkins, Messrs. W, J. Colebatch (Principal Rosewortliy Agricultural 
College), 0. E. Birks, A, M. Dawkins, C. J. Tuckwell, and H. J. Fimiis 
(Assistant Secretary). Apologies for non-attendance were received 
from Messrs. J. Miller, T, H. Williams, and W. Gr. Auld. 

During the morning the members drove round the College farm, and 
inspected the crops, the general condition of which was favorably com- 
jnented on. 

Sale op Harvest Machinery Parts. 

The Assistant Secretary reported that, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Board, the Chief Inspector of Factories had issued a supplemen¬ 
tary circular to inspectors in country shopping districts, giving in¬ 
structions that no objection should be taken to the supply of parts of 
machinery or other necessary equipment hona fide and urgently 
required by farmers from shopkeepers during the harvest montlis. 


Forest Trees for Members op the Bureau. 

It was stated that the Conservator of Forests had reported tiiat it 
was customary, in cases where requests for forest tre(.\s were received 
from branches of the Agriqiilturai Bureau, to issue an order for the 
total number of trees that could be supplied, on condition that a, list 
was furnished showing the name of each applicant and the kinds 
and numbers of trees each desired to obtain. 

Railway Rates and Restockino. 

A resolution from the Warcowie Branch of tlie Bureau re^im^sled 
that, in view of the peculiar circumstances created by the losses of 
livestock through the drought and the necessity for restocking the 
land as quickly as possible, steps might be taken to secure reduced 
railway rates for Far Northern fanners in connection with the ear- 
i*iage of breeding animals, particularly bulls and stallions. On the 
motion of Professor Perkins, seconded by Mr. Tuckwell, the Board 
determined to refer the matter to the Minister of Agrieplture, with 
a recommendation that it should receive favorable consideration, 
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WiiiD Tubnip as a Noxious Weed. 

Cominiinieatioiis were i*eeeived from the Arthnrton, Kadina, and 
Balaklava Branches, drawing attention to the spread of ivild 
turnip. The Acting Secretary, who had lately visited Balaklava, 
referred to the trouble which the weed was causing in that district. 
Mr. Colebatch said the weed had been on the College farm for years, 
bnt it was only to be found on the roads. It had been worked ont 
of the fields by cultivation and judicious grazing. Mr. Birks said 
it only grew where land was neglected. Professor Perkins asked 
whether the Noxious Weeds Act had been instroimental in keeping 
dowm noxious weeds. Mr. Coleman said the Saddleworth Council 
had kept down saffron thistles. After further discussion it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Dawkins, seconded by Professor Per¬ 
kins, that until the Noxious Weeds Act was amended—as had be6m 
suggested by the Board—it was useless to declare a weed noxious, 
ft was also decided that inem})ers should study the present legislation 
and discuss it at the next meeting with' a view to making sugges- 
lioiis that would make its working more effective. 

Precaution against Fire. 

The Port Broughton, Arthnrton, and Maitland Branches called 
attention to danger from fire in the coming summer on account of 
the luxiufianee of feed, and also to the danger of smolring open pipes 
jiear ripe crops and haystacks. On the motion of Mr. Tuekwell, 
st*conded by Mr. Dawkins, it was decided to suggest to the Govern- 
nient that the usual copies of the regulations dealing with these sub- 
jeetvS should be widely and prominently distributed this season. 

Wheat Cabtnotes. 

A suggestion wavS received from the Elbow Hill Branch that buyers 
of wheat should state on the. cartnotes the weight of-each bag. The 
piuposal did not meet with support. 

Storage Notes on Wheat. 

It w as (h‘ei(h*d io forward the following resolution to the Adelaide 
(!haniber of (bommeree:—facilitate storage of the coming wheat 
crop with the rnereliants, millers, and others, the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture respectfully suggest that all storage notes handed to, the 
farmers by merchants, millers, and others*' shall clearly set out all 
charges to which the storer will be liable in the event of the wheat 
not being purchased by those with, whom it is stored. The Board 
would also suggest that such notes be transferable, subject to a first 
claim by tlie inerchaut of atnount of aceouBt due to the firm holding 
the wheat/^ 
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Beanch Conferences. 

The Goode Branch wrote suggesting that a conference of the far 
West Coeist Branches should be held annually, and thus give settlers 
the advantage of the attendance of departmental experts. The 
Acting Secretary explained that there were seven branches to be 
served, and that a conference could be held at Denial Bay, and in 
other centres in rotation. Professor Perkins said Byre Peninsula 
constituted a most important centre. The request was granted. 

The Yeelanna Branch \vrote asking that a conference of the 
Southern Lower Byre Peninsula Branches he held at Yeelanna in 
March next, and that departmental experts attend and deliver 
lectures. Professor Perkins stated that the district was distinct from 
the other two served with conferences. The proposal was commended 
and adopted. 

Danger prom Phylloxera. 

A letter was received from the secretary of the Phylloxera Board 
stating that the question of the possible introduction of vines from 
Murrayville, in Yictoria, into the Pinnaroo district had been dis¬ 
cussed by his board, which had decided to approach the police in 
that part of the country mth a view to helping the board. Since 
then the suggestion had been made that Agricultural Bureau 
Branches in that portion of the country should have their attention 
drawn to the danger a.rising from Victorian vines and fruit trees. 
The Board decided to advise the branches. 

New Branch. 

Approval was given to the formation of a new Branch at Stirling's 
Well, with the following gentlemen as members:—C., A., S., and E. 
Bowers, W. Sargeant, W. and E. MeGlasson, B. and B. Lauterbacb, 
P. Peake, H. Porter, H. Hilditeb, W. Richards, A. and H. Kubank, 
R. C. Daw, G, S. Ridge, Millard, Kenny, Milte, Robin, and Gowdy. 

The Loxton South Branch was closed on account of insufficient 
evidence of eifactive work. 

New Members. 

The names of the following gentlemen were added to the roils of the 
existing Branches mentioned:—^Warcowie—W. J. Sanders, E. 
Sanders, E. Telfer; Arden Yale and Wyacca—R. Paynter; Hartley— 

H. Simcock; Saddleworth—A. Jamieson, Thos. Vandeleur; Willowie— 

I. R. Fouiis, P. E. Blight, D. 0. Tilbrook, B. 0. Poulis, J. H. Schmidt; 
Mount Remarkable—C. R. Thompson; Green Patch—R. E. G. 
McDonald; Burra—W. 1. Short, W. G, Finch; Naracoorte—M. E. 
Warden, Alex. Hutchinson, J, D. Manton, E. Mudge, J. H. Langsford; 
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Keith—C. B. Godley, F. 0. Godley, B. E. Stephens, H. H. 'Williams, 
G. H. L. Witmitz; Pinnaroo—A. G. Burge; Colton—J. H-. Scarce, H. 
E. Kalleske; Crystal Brook—H. Wilkin, J. Kirk, H. Frith; Milang— 
A. G. Dodd, S. Borrett, A. Boss, -1. Moreoinb, B. Bntler; Renmark— 
D. Constantine, F. Hooper, G. Saies; Belalie North—S. Turner, 0. 
Nugent, H. Cummings, .pin.; Bend—B. W. Francis, F. McGlasson, A. 
W. Rogers, C. G. Souter, A. Sauiliii; Miltalic—J. F. Crahb; Port Pirie 
—H. Johns, G. Goode; Winarka—F. Greig; Clanfield—A. J. Ham¬ 
mett, J. Marshall, W. T. Jef¥r^es, B. A. A. Pavy; Mindarie—L. J. 
Kelly; Monarto South—A. Harper; Strathalbyn—A. J. Collier; 
Meadows—11. Champion; Bundaleer Springs— W. H. Jones, E. Jones, 
J. A. Gerke, N. H. Lawrie; Biite—J. French; Beetaloo Talley—R. 
Heinrich; Tatiara— W. Carson; Northfield—A. Burg; Mount Re¬ 
markable—Chas. Scott; Goode—F. Handtke; Mount Compass—J. L. 
Bennett; Carrow—J. Kemp; Pinnaroo—M. McIntosh; Glencope— W. 
G. Retallack, Beckmann. 




Baiingr Straw, Bose worthy. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A, W. Sandford & Oo., Ltd., report on November 1st:— 

BtTTTER.—Cool weather ruled during October, so that with procluctfon inaintain- 
fng, the inarhet here has, in sympathy ■with the other States, been influeneed by 
London values, whieli have receded considerably, and at the close of the month 
“Alfa’’ is selling at Is. 2d,; “Primus,'” Is. lid.; separators and dairies, Is. OJd. 
to l>s. Id.; store and collectors'’, Is. to Is. Old. per lb. 

Egus. —The heavy <lcmand both for local and export has caused prices to advance 
2d. per dozen during the mouth, with market (dosing firm at hen, la, 3(1. per dozen; 
duck, Is. 4d. 

(Jheese has had very heavy turnover, East and West buying extensively here. 
However, vrlues liave come back at the end of the month in sympathy with the 
lowering in butter, present (piotations being from 91d. to lOd. |)er lb. 

Bacon. —The high prices ruling have interfered with ■consumption, and although 
Iccal factories are only able to forward small parcels, still they are ample for trade 
wants. Best factory-cured sides, Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. per lb.; hams, Is. 5d. to 3s, 6d. 
per lb. 

Honey. —Small lots of new season-’s take are being marketed, which are finding 
brisk sale at 5d. to 51d. per lb. for prime clear samples. Beeswax very saleable 
at Is. 4d. per lb. 

Almonds. —No alteration to report in this line, Brandis selling at 8d.; mixed soft- 
shell, 7d.; hardshells, 3d,; kernels, Is. 4d. per lb. 

Live Boiiltry. —Supplies of poultry have been very short, so that competition lias 
been lively, and tall rates secured for all offering, A month ago we reported that 
the outlook for poultry ai)peared good right up to Christmas, amt this still main¬ 
tains. Good table roosters, 4s. 6d. to ds. ea(di; nice conditioned cockerels, 4s. to 
4s. 6d.; hens, 3s. to 4s.; ducks, 3s. 6d. to 4s.; geese, 5s. 6d. to Os. 6d.; })igcons, 
lOkb each; turkeys, from Is. 3d. to 3s. 5d. per lb. live weight for fair to primt'. 
table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —In sympathy with the markets of eastern States, pota¬ 
toes have practically doubled in value during the past month. Victoria has sup¬ 
plied nearly all our requirements, but locally-grown new potatoes are now coming 
to hand in small quantities. Onions.—Old onions are offering very freely from 
the Soiitli-hlast and Victoria, and prices are decidedly lower. Quotations:-— 
Potatoes, £15 to £lf5 x>er ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile. End or Port Adelaide; 
onions, £5 to £7 ])er ton of 2,2inibs. on trucks Mile Lml or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following flgurea, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological Depart¬ 
ment, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of October, 1916 , also the average 

precipitation to the end of October, and the average annual rainfall. 


station. 

For 

Oct., 

1915. 

To end 
Oct., 
1915. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Oct. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Fab Nobth 

i 1 1 

AND Uepee Noeth. 


Oodnadatta .... 

0*47 

1*78 

3*94 

4-76 

Tarcoola ........ 

0*30 

3'32 

6*48 

7*58 

Hergott .. 

0*07 

3*11 

4*97 

6*04 

Farina ,. 

0*08 

3-81 

5*62 

6*70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0*11 

3’69 

7*32 

8*66 

Beltana . 

0*14 

5*09 

7*77 

9*22 

Blinman.' 

0*31 

6*83 

IMG 

12-83 

Hookina. 

0*55 

I 10-04 

— 

— 

Hawker . 

0*52 

11*00 

10-57 

12*22 

Wilson.i 

0*53 

9*79 

10*34 

11*78 ; 

Gordon ......... 1 

0*51 

8*31 

8*97 

10-26 

QuOrri. 

0*78 

18*59 

12*30 

13-78 

Port Augusta ... 

0*86 

8*34 

8-20 

9*46 

Port Augusta W. 

0*86 

8-59 

8-24 

9*36 

Bruce . 

0*54 

8*54 

8*85 

10*01 

Hammond. 

0*46 

8*73 i 

10*02 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

1*06 

17*60 

16-.38 

18-26 

Willowie. 

0*81 

10-39 

i0*58 

11*90 

Meii'ose.' 

2*07 

22*48 i 

20*90 

23*04 

Booleroo Centre.. i 

1-32 

12*17 j 

14*01 

15*83 

Port Germein ... 

1*31 

12*50 

11*28 

12*84 

Wirrabara. 

1*93 

22*06 

17*01 

18*91 

Appila . 

1*70 

12*39 

13-21 

15*08 

Cradock. i 

0*86 

8*54 

9*62 

10*86 

Carrieton .‘ 

0*99 

11*53 

10*61 

12*22 

Johnburg . 

> 0*64 

7-58 1 

8*77 

10*21 

Eurelia ... 

0*60 

10*92 

11*56 

13*24 

Orroxoo .. 

0*70 

10*20 

11*78 

13*42 

Black Rock. 

0*71 

9*70 

10*59 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

0*85 

10*89 

11*31 

1.3*07 

Yon gala.. 

1*21 

13*48 

12*09 

13-94 

Noeth-East. 



Ucolta . 

0*65 

8*23 


__ 

Naekara ........ 

0*43 

8*67 

— 

— 

Yunta. 

0*14 

3*92 

6*94 

8*22 

Waukariiiga .... 

0*24 

4*78 

6*74 

7*94 

Mannahili ...... 

0*20 

4*21 

7*05 

8*46 

Cookbiirn. 

0*43 

4*36 

6*74 

7*97 

• Broken Hill, NSW 

0*46 

7*52 

8*24 

9*63 


Lowbb Noeth. 

Port Pirle .. 

Port Broughton . 

Bute .... 

Laura . 

Caltowie. 

Jamestown ,.,. 

Gladstone . 

Crystal Brook .., 

^orgetown. 

Narridy . 

RedhiU. 


{ 

For 

To end i 

Av’ge. 

Station. Oct., 

Oct., 

to end 

1915. 

1915. i 

. 1- 

Off. 


Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 


1*39 

12*91 

11*82 

13*21 

0*99 

13*42 

12-97 

14*33 

1*07 

14*76 

14*12 

1.6-42 

M7 

16*16 

16-33 

18*22 

1*18 

13*34 

15*27 

],7-27 

1*60 

■17*54 

15*39 

17*46 

0*70 

14-02 

14*23 

16-CO 

1*,12 

13-46 

: 13-99 

15-62 

1*09 

15-09 

16*38 

18*32 

0-97 

14-66 

15*08 

16*79 

1*39 

13-08 

15*18 

16*79 j 
_1 


Lowee l^ORm-^ntiEued. 

Spalding. 

Gulnare . 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

Yacka .. 

Koolunga. 

Snowtown. 

Biinkworth. 

Blyth. 

Clare. 

Mntaro Central , 

Watervale... 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton . 

Balaklava . 

Port Wakefield .. 

Terowie . 

Yarcowic . 

Haliett. 

Mount Bryan ... 

Burra . 

Farreirs Flat.... 

West of Muebay Raxge. 


1*65 

19*48 

17*87 

20-25 

1*36 

10*69 

17-83 

19*74 

1-29 

17*22 

15*22 

17*29 

M9 

1.3*41 

13-71 

15*27 

1*04 

12-70 

14-30 

15*94 

1*35 

10*22 

14-21 

15*70 

1*26 

15*16 

13-93 

15*48 

MS 

15*09 

14-75 

16*34 

I-41 

24*53 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES, 


The Aniiual Conference of the Hills Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, which was held at Clarendon on the 21st October, was at¬ 
tended by Mr. Geo. Laffer, M.P., Messrs. Geo. Quinn (Horticultural 
Instructor), and F.. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.Y.S. (Government 
Veterinary Lecturer), and the following representatives of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches:—Cherry Gardens—C. Ricks, H. Jacobs, 

G. Hicks, S. W. Chapman, Joseph Lewis, T. Jacobs, Joseph Tozer, 

H. Lewis, H. Jacobs, C. Jacobs; Clarendon—J. Potter, A. Harper, 
A. L. Morphett, L. C. Spencer, E. A. Harper, S. J. Tester, A. A. Har¬ 
per, H. Morphett, J. R. Nicolle, IT. C. Harper, J. Piggott, W. A. Mor¬ 
phett, T. B. Brooks; Blackwood—W. L. Bummers, C. G. Savage; 
Meadows—Wm. Phillips, R. G. Morphett, G. T. Griggs; Summer- 
town—W. Squires; Uraidla—G. Prentice, E. Hawke, F. H. Stacey, 
L. W. Collins, F. Y. Cobbledick, E. Hart, F. H. Johnson, J. M. Bony- 
thon; Morphett Vale—L. F. Christie, T. Anderson, E. E. Hunt, A. C. 
Pocock; Longwood—^E. W. Beythein, C. J. Blakely. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. J. Spencer, who, on behalf of the 
Clarendon Branch, welcomed the visitors and delegates. He referred 
to the value of the information which was imparted by meetings of 
the various Branches, and expressed the hope that the gathering 
would be a profitable, pleasurable, and instructive one. He called on 
Mr. G. Laffer, M.P., to open the Conference. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

Mr. Laffer, in declaring the Conference open, apologised for the 
absence of the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode, M.P.), -who 
was in another State on official business. It was very gratifying, said 
Mr. Laffer, to notice the very good attendance at the Conference, es¬ 
pecially when they knew that so many had come such long distances 
to be present. This indicated what an interest was taken in the 
Agricultural Bureau, and demonsti*ated that they valued the oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing their work. 

The Season. 

The much improved outlook at present was a matter on which they 
could well congratulate themselves. There was every indication of a 
splendid harvest, and the fruit crop promised to be at least as heavy 
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as any they had had in the history of the State. However, tlie mar¬ 
keting outlook was not altogether satisfactory. In view of this 
the executive of the Fruitgrowers’ and Market Oardeiiers’ Associa¬ 
tion, had, as far back as three mouths ago, at his instigation, axu 
pointed a suheouiinittee. The Government were approached with the 
object of ascertaining whether it was practicable to introduce Soutli 
Australian fruit into the United States of America. This seemed to 
be the solution to the dMeulty. As to the European market this year, 
on account of the disorganisation which existed there, it was very 
questionable whether any quantity of fruit could be absorbed. Tin; 
German market, of course, was closed; the Bussian market was prac¬ 
tically so. In addition, the French railway services were being 
utilised for military purposes. Tliat loft the. English market only 
for them, and they must realise that, on account of the Avar, and the 
necessity for economy which was being urged on the people, th<;re 
would not be such a great demand for fruit, which was still regarded 
much as a luxury. Further than this, there was the difficulty which 
existed on account of the congestion at the ports, which practically 
made it impossible to market perishable produce. He had urged the 
wisdom of calling a conference of representatives from each of the 
States, with a view to regulating the quantity of fruit that should be 
sent to this market, for he felt that if too great a quantity were sup¬ 
plied to the home market, the result would be chaos. He had also 
urged the wisdom of sending a representative to the United States 
Avith the idea of determining the extent to which Australian fruit 
should be absorbed. He was satisfied that if the market there were 
properly organised it would be capable of taking 1,000,000 cases oi! 
fruit hftnually. It ivas objected that the prices ruling there during 
last season would not be profitable to Australian growers, but last 
season’s prices should not be taken as a erit(n'ion; for it was oim of 
plentitude, in which cases prices always lailed low; but such seasons 
were generally followed by years of shortage and higher prices. At 
the present time American apples were selling on the Adelaide mai-ket 
at 22s. per case. There was a boat shortly due to arrive at Sydiu'j- 
carrying,50,000 eases of fruit for Australia; surely, therefore, in the 
American off season, Australian fruit should find a demand. The 
matter was one of urgency; he was of the opinion that they would 
have more fruit this year in South Australia than they had ever be¬ 
fore had in the history of the State. Plums, apricots, and pears were 
very heavy, and he opined that there would be at least half a million 
cases of apples and pears to dispose of. Immediate action was 
necessary to ascertain the value of the American market for Austra¬ 
lian fruit;, He declared the Conference open. 
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A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Laffer for his services in opening 
the Conference. It was decided to convey the sympathy of the Con¬ 
ference to Mr. Phelps, of the Clarendon Branch, who was prevented 
by an accident from presiding over the Conference. 

PROGRESS IN FARMING. 

A paper by Mr. W. Goldsmith (Morphett Vale Branch) on this sub¬ 
ject was read, in his absence, by the General Secretary (Mr. G. G. 
Nieholls). He referred to the improvements which had been effected 
in cultivating implements and harvesting machinery. The practice 
of fallowing, he said, was an important factor in increasing the yield 
of the land, by making available food that would otherwise be inacces¬ 
sible to the plants. Fallowing and cropping, without the addition of 
fertilisers, however, would result in the deterioration of the soil; there¬ 
fore the dressing of super, was an important factor. ‘Mf we can grow, 
say, two crops in five years, with Icwt. dressing of super, with each 
crop,” he said, it not possible to grow three payable crops in five 
years by giving the land 2cwts. of supei\ with each crop ? ’ ’ More 
attention could profitably be given to the manuring of grass lands in 
the hills districts, he considered, and instanced hills that were formerly 
bare and windswept, becoming covered with good, sweet feed after 
being dressed with l-|ewts. of super, to the acre. Experiments carried 
out ill a small way would greatly increase the interest in farm life. 

Mr. A. C. Pocock (Morphett Yale Branch), explained that in their 
district the practice of alternating fallow with \Yheat had gradually 
become unprofitable, and it had been necessary to change that practice. 
Heavy manuring and rotation of crops had been adopted. The heavy 
manuring produced a great bulk of natural grass which could be 
ploughed in or fed off with stock. Hogweed grew luxuriantly, and 
proved a valuable fodder for sheep. Some discussion took place in 
wiiich suggestions w^ere made in regard to the use of bonediist in addi¬ 
tion to superphosphate. Mr. Quinn (Government Horticultural In¬ 
structor) explained that bonedust contained phosphate of lime in a com¬ 
paratively insoluble form, and it only became available readily where 
the rainfall wms heavy, and an abundance of organic matter w^as pre¬ 
sent. When applied to calcareous soils bonedust rapidly reverted to 
an insoluble form. Where the conditions were suitable the use of 
bonedust would be attended with success, as it had the advantage of 
containing a percentage of nitrogen. He had noticed that where super¬ 
phosphate had been applied to the land for some considerable time, 
clover was usually very abundant, and to a great extent it took th^ 
place of peas in replenishing the soil. 
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Mr. W. L. Summers (Blackwood Branch), referred to the very heavy 
growth of hogweed wdiich follow'ed heavy manuring. He suggested 
a rotation of peas, wdieat, barley, or green crop, followed by bare 
fallow, associated with liberal manuring. He strongly recommended 
growdng peas immediatel}^ before a crop of W'heat. He thought the 
peas could be growm near the coast, provided the locality was not too 
exposed. Yarious opinions 'were expressed regarding the advisability 
of growdng peas on fallow' land. Mr. Harper (Clarendon Branch), 
thought that the growth of hogweed should not be encouraged. The 
Chairman said that the success wdiieh wmuld attend pea-growing de¬ 
pended to a great extent on the condition of the land on wdiieh they 
W'ere sowui. 

LESSONS FROM THE DROUGHT. 

Mr. C. Ricks read a papei* on this subject. It W'as the duty of the 
people, as a wlioie and individually, to make provision against the re- 
ciuTeiice of a period of drought, he said. In good seasons, such as the 
one 'on wliich they w'ere on the eve, they should take the opportunity of 
conseRying fodder for stock. He quoted extracts dealing wdth the 
iiietiiodJ^ of making ensilage, and urged farmers not to neglect this 
means of storage. The matter of wmter conservation, also, should re¬ 
ceive attention. He advised landholders to spend a certain amount of 
time each ydar in constructing tanks and dams. In many places in 
the hills splendid natural catchments w^ere available. In places wdiere 
the undertaking* would be too great for the individual, and a number 
could be served by the supply, these could co-operate in the work. 
Activities of dhis nature wmuld do awmy wdth the danger of loss of stock 
similar to that wdiici\ occurred during the past year. He also stated 
that the Government should institute a national granary as a provision 
against lean years. 

Mr. G. T. Griggs (Meadow's Branch), supported the manufacture of 
ensilage. He had made ensilage for the past 20 years, and had found 
it invaluable, particularly for the feeding of dairy eow^s. If a pit 
w'ere not available the material could be made into stack silage. Clovei* 
wms excellent for this purpose; care should be taken that the crop w-as 
not too green wdien put dowm as silage. Mr. S. W. Chapman (Cherry 
Gardens), uttered a warning against overstocking of farms. 

Mr. W. L. Summers (Blackwmod Branch) said that more discretion 
should be exercised in the feeding of stock; a considerable proportion 
of the chaff fed could be replaced by grains and other concentrates, 
and this wmuld effect a considerable reduction in the cost of feeding. 
Mr. C. G. Savage (Blackwood Branch), said that at Koseworthy Col¬ 
lege long green stuff was mostly carted to the silo on the day on which 
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it was cut. It was well trampled dowm aiul a g'ood proportion of coarse 
salt added. The temperature was kept as low as possible. 

Mr. G-. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) emphasized the fact that 
for ensilage various plants could be used wbich were of little or no 
use for other purposes. Many years ago ensilage had been success¬ 
fully manufactured from a mixture of artichokes and straw. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Harper (Clarendon Branch) as to 
whether Cape marigolds or dandelions w^ere of value for ensilage mak¬ 
ing, Mr. Ricks said that most green stu:ff was suitable for the purpose. 
Mr. Blakely (Longwood Branch), asked whether chaff could-be kept 
in bulk for any length of time. Mr. Summers (Blackwood Branch), 
thought that so long as the chaff was dry there should be no difficulty 
in keeping chaff in bulk for a considerable period, and the Chairman 
indorsed this view, adding a warning to store the chaff’ in a vermin- 
proof bin or building. 

DAIRY CATTLE FOR HILLS DISTRICT. 

In the absence of Mr. Suter (the Dairy Expert), and in view of the 
importance of the subject, the Government Yeterinary Lecturer (Mr. 
P. E. Place) gave an address on the most suitable lines for improving 
the local dairy cattle. There wms a general tendency, said Mr. Place, 
for the cattle in the hills to degenerate to a weedy standard, and the 
difficulty which confronted them was to raise the standard of their ani¬ 
mals by increasing their size. Of course, the bull wms the most im¬ 
portant factor in this connection, as under present conditions it was 
not economically practicable for dairymen to. cull their cows. One of 
the guiding factors 'which should he considered when the purchase of a 
hull was contemplated was the shape of the animal. It was not neces¬ 
sary to look at the hindquarters to determine whether the animal wms 
beefy. A glance at the forequarters would indicate that. The so- 
called dual purpose Shorthorn was a beast that became very heavy in 
front. It was useless to have an animal that ran to flesh and became 
too heavy for his work. The Ayrshire bull also was one that he would 
not use if he were dairying in that district. As a general rule it would 
be found that the teats of the Ayrshire cow were too small. If they 
were desirous of securing quantity and quality of milk they would 
naturally turn their attention to the Holstein Friesian, hut the posi¬ 
tion with this breed was that if they wanted a large cow that gave a 
large quantity of milk they must have country on which to run that 
cow. In these hills, therefore, a Holstein Friesian bull would become 
leg-weary and miserable, therefore he was not likely to prove a good 
stock getter. His personal inclination was for an animal of the 
Devon type; the class of herbage, the climate, and the class of people 
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even were peculiarly similar to those of Devon. However, the in¬ 
troduction of animals of the Devon class would mean importation from 
either North or South Devon, and this was out of the question for the 
present season. In the Hindniarsh Valley he had noticed what was 
tending to he a distinct breed—a cross from the Lincoln Red Short¬ 
horn and the Jersey. The herd had been bred for a number of years, 
having been selected for both shape, size, and production, and it was 
beeoniiiig a fixed type, particularly suited to this class of country. 
The class of bull which in present circumstances was most likely to 
meet their requirements was the Jersey. It must be remembered 
that their country was better adapted to carry a lighter class of cattle 
to greater advantage than a heavier breed. Therefore they would 
do well to procure puire-hred Jersey bulls for use on the grade cows 
which they now had, and buy them on their dam^s record. 

MARKET P(3E AUSTRALIAN FRUIT. 

Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens), moved—‘^That the Government be 
urged to take immediate steps to endeavor to open up a market for 
South Australian fruit in America or elsewhere. This Conference 
is of opinion that if the other States will not co-operate in this direc¬ 
tion without delay, the South Australian Government should at once 
send an officer to America or other likely place, to take action in the 
inattei*.' ^ 

This motion was seconded by Mr. S. W. Chapman (Cherry Gardens), 
and carried iinaiiimonsly, 

. LUCERNE. 

This formed the subject of a paper by Mr. L. V. Porter (Blackwood), 
which was read by Mr. C. G. Savage. The writer of the paper ex« 
plained that he had more particularly in mind the cultivation of smal 
strips along creek banks, &e. He had sowm an area wdiich had bee. 
thickly covered with sorrel, simply turning the sorrel under, and the 
distributing the seed, vfith the result that the sorrel was completely 
kept under. The general requirements of the crop in f|uestion Avert 
water, good drainage, and lime. In this district, in a normal year, ai 
least tAvo good cuts of lucerne could be obtained Avithout artificial irri¬ 
gation. The crop required a fine seed bed, and an extremely lighi 
covering. He had had the most successful groArth from a plot AAdiiel: 
had been liberally dressed AvitliJime, turned over to the depth of ^ 
fork, and broken up finely. On this bone super. Avas broadcasted, then 
the seed, and the land lightly raked and covered Avith a mixture o: 
stable manure and soil. It was very necessary to guard against bury 
ing the seed too deeply. 'Autumn or spring sowing could be practised 
AAith the' former a nurse crop -was usually provided, to protect th< 
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young plants from the frost. Summer planting in this district would 
ensure a better germination and a crop more free of weeds, but irriga¬ 
tion would lie necessary. An annual hoeing and the application of 
l)onedust, lime, or stable manure, would considerably benefit the crop. 
Of the various metiiods of watering he had had most siiccess by run¬ 
ning the water on to the crop by means of a hose. Thorough flood¬ 
ings at rather longer intervals were more satisfactory than frecpient 
sprinklings. Of the different varieties of lucerne tried, he had found 
the Hunter River and South Australian most satisfactory. Last 
year, from an irrigated plot, he took seven cuts, averaging about nine 
tons of green stuff to the acre. 

In reply to a cpiestion regarding lucerne “flea, ' ’ Mr. W. L. Sunmiers 
(lUackwood Branch) said that, on the plains, this pest had not 
proved so troublesome in instances where the lucerne had been irri¬ 
gated by flooding, as in eases where sprinkling was adopted. Dressings 
of ‘'^gas lime” had been tried with a fair measure of success. Probably 
the application of superphosphate would be beneflcial. 

PIG RAISING. 

In a paper under the heading '‘Points about Pigs,Mr. R. A. 
Keddie (Woodside) said the pig wms wmrth more to the average 
farmer than he usually cared to admit. Taken year in and year out 
the pig account would show a handsome credit balance. Many far¬ 
mers thought that more profit was made hy buying pigs and fasten¬ 
ing them, but he preferred the policy of breeding one’s own stock. 
The piggery should be about 100 yards away from the dwelling^ 
house, preferably on a rise, and he favored concrete, stone, or brick, 
with an iron roof. AVater should be laid on and feeding troughs 
installed. So far as the breed of pig wm,s concerned, the farmer 
could not go wrong if he went in for the Berkshire or crosses with 
it. Only good boars should be used. Sows lacking type and other 
characteristics of their breed should not be bred from. The sows 
should be relatively large, and not be served before they were eight 
or nine months old. The period of gestation wms three months three 
w^'eeks and three days. "While the sows w^'ere in that condition they 
should be allowed to run in a small paddock. A -week or two before 
farrowing the sow should be brought into the sty. Short, and not 
long, straw should be provided for her to lie upon. 

Time to Wean. 

It did not pay to alloAf- a sow to attempt to rear more than a dozen 
pigs, and the puny youngster should be disposed of to the best 
advantage at an early date. While the sow had her litter she needed 
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ricli iniik-prodiieing food and plenty of it. At about a iiiontli pigs 
began to “feed on their ownj' and at about two months they should 
be weaned and castrated. The sow eaiue into season again from 
three to seven days after weaning. When the young pigs were three 
months old they should be turned into a field for exercise. To pro¬ 
duce uniform high-class products pigs must be fed regularly and 
well. Peas produced excellent bacon, and wheat^ barley, and 
pollard were also suitable. Green stuff, such as cabbages, lucerne, 
and berseeni, were necessary. In the hills all types of marrows, 
pumpkins, &c., could be grown to perfection and would provide a 
cheap and valuable form of feed. 

Mr. C. Rieks {Cherry Gardens), thought that the young pigs should 
be castrated when two to three weeks old. In reply to a question, Mr. 
Place said that the Berkshire sow was a very suitable one; a cross be¬ 
tween Berkshire and Essex was a good bacon producer. Mr. Ricks 
(Cherry Gardens) thought that crossbred sows were more prolific than 
pure bred. Mr. Place said that large litters were not always the most 
profitable, as a snialier number of pigs matured more quickly. A sow 
should be served about a ‘week after weaning. Some discussion took 
place regarding the merits of stone, concrete, and other floors for pig¬ 
sties, Mr. Place recommended a concrete floor fitted with a movable 
wooden bed for the pigs to lie on. In reply to a question by Mr. W. L. 
Summers (Blackwood Branch), Mr. Place said that lucerne chaff*, with 
grain, made into a soup, was a ration for pigs which produced excellent 
results, 

Mr. Potter (Clarendon Branch), moved that Branches concerned be 
notified “that the Conference views with concern the absence of the 
writers of the papers which had been contributed.’’ The motion was 
cupported and carried. 

Mr. Jacobs (Cherry Gardens), moved that all members of Branches 
attending the Conference be allow^ed to vote on any questions which 
arose. Mr. Brooks seconded, and the motion was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. A. L. Morphett (Clarendon), it was resolved 
“That in the opinion of this Conference, extensive firebreaks should be 
made in order to avoid the possibility of tl\e occurrence of bush fires 
during the hot weather.’’ 

The Chairman offered a suggestion that Branches should endeavor 
to include in their membership the younger men of the respective dis¬ 
tricts, and on the motion of Mr. T. B. Brooks (Clarendon Branch) it 
was resolved to recommend Branches to do'their utmost to interest 
younger men in the work of the.Bureau, 'and-to'encourage them to 
become 'members. ' 
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NOXIOUS DWELLERS IN THE CREEKS AND SWAMPS. 

The Govemnient Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. B. Place, B.V.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S.) delivered an address under the title mentioned above. 
He explained that he had previously dealt with the importance of 
water to stock, but pointed out that it was equally important to the 
growth of several classes of organisms, whose bodies contained more 
than the 60 per cent, -which -went toward making up the bodies of 
higher beings. ''These organisms,he said, "belong to both of the 
great divisions of living beings, the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
Possibly those belonging to the vegetable are capable of working 
greater havoc than the animal, but it is only with the latter that 
we shall be concerned now. The vegetable organisms, generally 
speaking, are dealt with by bacteriologists. Myriads of these tiny 
plants are quietly and unostentatiously carrying out their work, 
nitrifying the soil, rendering putrid matter harmless, helping horses 
and cattle to digest their food, and, like producers, lead a very 
active existence, and seldom come into the forefront of public 
discussion, while the comparatively few harmful germs are con-. 
stantly being paraded and talked about till one almost comes to 
believe in their ubiquitous presence. 

Parasitic Vegetable Organisms. 

"As time is limited we may well leave the vegetable organisms and 
confine our attention to the members of the animal kingdom, who, 
like the sons of Rechab, are -water drinkers; but in that fact the 
similarity ceases, for these organisms generally become parasitic 
upon some host rather than remain dwellers in their own tents, and 
it is this habit that renders them noxious and of economic im¬ 
portance, not as producers, but as consumers. Their name is legion, 
and they range through many grades of the animal world, 
from being merely specs of living tissue—^protoplasm—to highly 
organised beings like worms, or still more ■complete files, and it may 
be taken for granted that the smaller they are the greater their 
potentiality is for harm. Their grade of development has much to 
do with their habit of life, and some become permanently associated 
with their host, living inside his tissues, while others do not confine 
themselves to one host, but pass different stages of their existence 
with several hosts; while, again, some dwell in the inner recesses of 
organs like lungs or bo-\vels, while others fasten on the skin and outer 
covering of the beast. 

"The mischief they are capable of, doing varies; some of them 
actually make poisons, while othei’s interfere with the natural 
functions of the organ in which they happen to be. Others, again. 
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interfere with the changes that are necessary in growth, breaking 
down the fernients and protective bodies that are formed naturally 
in the host’s system; while those that pass from host to host fre¬ 
quently act as carriers, transmitting some small but harmful parasite 
from beast to beast, such being often harmful to the carrier as well 
as the host. Examples of these various forms of harm may be seen 
ill the braxoid sheep when he staggers and dies poisoned by micro¬ 
scopic parasites; the lamb, whose liver is riddled with wandering 
worms; the colt that grows gaunt and haggard because of the 
round worms in his bowels; the horse, paralysed by the activities of 
bloodworms; the cow, dying of redwater brought about by parasites 
ill the blood carried to her by biting flies; the sow, whose udder 
becomes a cancerous mass from the irritation of lice. And the list 
could be extended indeflnitely. 

SlVAMPS. 

‘‘Now the trouble with the swamps and the slackwaters of the 
overflow from creeks is that they become the favorite homes of 
these little beings, who in themselves are ceaselessly active, and yet 
prefer the moist, undisturbed shade for their work; and to the 
man who is producing milk or meat, it is a question of economical 
importance whether he shall ignore their presence and lose his 
stock, or whether he shall expend a certain amount of labor and 
destroy their homes. It is this economic aspect of the question that 
one would lay stress on. The keynote to the extermination of these 
noxious dwellers is drainage and water conservation, because the 
drained swamp and the deep water of the reservoir are no longer 
suitable for their business. One is quite aware that such operations 
require outlay, and one believes that any form of farm operation 
comes under the same head, some (such as doctoring sick animals) 
are not remunerative; others, like water distribution, are, if not 
taken in hand ‘with systematic irregularity.’ 

“Now we will look at, for a few minutes, some of the commoner 
of these pests, as they appear in the hills. Commencing with the 
Bimplest of them, we notice sometimes in the earh" morning, and at 
sunset, when the sun’s rays are mainly horizontal, a shimmering 
slime upon the water’s surface that we do not see in the day time. 
This is due to myriads of simple one-celled animals called amoebae, 
many of them quite harmless, but some of them fond of taking up a 
fresh form of life amid the cells that line the stomachs and bowels 
of animals, destroying them to feed upon them, and so rendering 
the food that the animals take of little use, as it must he absorbed 
through these cells, ivhich also surround and protect tin^^ blood 
vessels, which, becoming exposed, pour their contents into the 
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bowels, and dysentery is the result. A step above these amoebae are 
Sporozoa, including Coccidia and Haeinosporidia and Sareosporidia, 
quite important beings in their own way, not just turning themselves 
outside in when they want a meal, as the amoebae do, and then 
turning themselves inside out if they get indigestion, but taking in 
their food and absorbing it just as their betters do. These are quite 
miscroscopic organisms, but their presence may often be detected 
forming the little white specs on the livers of rabbits and fowls, and 
in the last the white specs about the size of a millet seed on the 
gullets of sheep, or at least of those sheep which survive the invasion. 
Many a good hogget or thriving lamb straggles behind the rest and 
staggers and dies, and many a ewe heavy with twin lambs wanders 
off from the flock and is found dead later, poisoned by the heavy 
invasion of these parasites throughout the muscles, which has re¬ 
sulted in Nature trying to overcome them by pouring out fluid into 
the big cavities of the chest and belly, which have absorbed the specific 
poison and thus attained a curious sweetish rotten smell derived from 
substances which in an ordinary way the liver would have dealt with 
and made use of, but which in the present case it is only too anxious 
to be rid of, and so that organ seems somewhat large and soft when 
the sheep is opened* 

^‘"Whenever there is an invasion of this class of parasite, and 
quite frequently also when larger ones, such as worms, attack a beast, 
Nature floods them out. This results in the fluid found in the 
cavities, and in those swellings which alarm some people when they 
see them under the mare's belly or dovm the horse’s breast, which 
are pasty to the feel, and the hole which the finger makes when 
pressed upon them takes quite an appreciable time to fill np agaiii. 
They are more a sign that the danger is passing than that it has 
begun, but somehow they seem to be the first thing that is noticed, 
whereas the animal has shovm symptons of sickness days before, 
l^lainly, if one desires to .escape these troubles, the way is to dry up 
the puddles and swamps in which the organisms find temporary 
homes. 

Evil Parasites. 

“Lower in the scale of life than the preceding, but not mentioned be¬ 
fore ])eeaiise they are seldom introduced directly into animals, but 
more frequently, after passing a stage of their existence in some other 
host, such as a fly or a tick, are the trypanosomes and spirochetes, 
which produce such dire diseases as sleeping sickness and venereal in 
man, and surra and dourine in horses—diseases of stock that fortu¬ 
nately do not exist in South Australia; but,it is more than probable 
that similar organisms do produce diseases such as red water and 
w 
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eoastiiig in cattle, and that flies like tlie biting stable fly (Stoiiioxys) 
and tbe Mardi flies (Tabanidae) play tbeir part as intermediate Lost, 
sucking the parasite from an infected animal and injecting it into a 
sound one as they vomit prior to a fresh, meal, for in the necessarily 
brief examinations that the speaker has been able to carry out in such 
eases he has evidence enough to warrant a much fuller investigation 
being carried out, in order that suggestions may be made as to limit¬ 
ing the breeding of such insects as are likely to be the intermediate 
hosts. 

Plies. 

“With regard to flies, the house fly and its kind, its kith and kin, 
and the stable fly breed in horsedung, not disdaining the privy hither. 
Their eggs and maggots must have moisture, and the filthy puddle 
and foul swamp are splendidly designed for their speedy propaga¬ 
tion, for every now and again they must come to the surface to Imeatlie, 
and they can be very materially lessened in number by dusting borax 
on at the rate of a quarter of a pound to a cubic yard. As 20 batches 
of a liiindred or two at a time during the season is a moderate esti¬ 
mate of their rate of increase, e\evj fly killed means a very material 
reduction in their numbers later on. The March fly family 
(Tabanidte) prefer eoasty conditions in which to breed, their maggots 
developing in the mud at the brink of the creek or around the shrink¬ 
ing puddle shaded by low scrub. In other parts of the world this 
lias been so well realised that districts in which no animal could he 
reared have been rendered quite healthy by the simple method of 
cutting and keeping down belts of scrub that used to be the haihor 
for the flies, while in South Australian eoasty country it is a well- 
knoTO fact that removal of stock to cultivated ground is both pT*o- 
tection and remedy, though it does not seem to have struck stock- 
owners why this should be so. 

^ In other parts of Australia flies, originally vegetable feeders, have 
proved true the proverb which says that ^Opportunity makes the 
ihiefd by ghdiig up their original diet in favor of dead rahliit or 
mutton, and then going a step further and seeking to develop tbeir 
maggots on the skin of the limng animal, probably at first on tbe 
debris at the root of the wool, and then taking the very short step from 
there to the living skin. Again, moisture and mud have played their 
part in the transition, and what has happened elsewhere may happen 
here if carcasses are left to rot where they lie in the swamp and creek. 

The Scrub Dwellers. 

^ ^ The four kinds of hot flies that needlessly cause so much alarm to 
horseowners and a certain amount of discomfort to horses, also prefer 
the shady scrub along the creek to other parts. The running creek, 
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the puddle, and the swamp are the chosen, homes of the various 
families of gnats and mosquitoes, hut the red wrigglers one so often 
sees in puddles and troughs are the larvae of many of these, and not 
bloodworms, which their color leads many to believe. The mosquitoes, 
however, are capable of carrying the minute germs or plasmoda, 
which in some countries cause malarial fevers, both in man and live¬ 
stock. In South Australia this, fortunately, does not happen, but 
their numerous bites are often a source of intense irritation to animals, 
and cause them to lose flesh and even to cast their young at times. 
The creeping horse fly (Hippohasco equina), which so often causes a 
quiet, good-tempered horse to lash out, apparently mthoiit rhyme or 
reason, is also a lover of the shady scrub by the creek side. Another 
family that loves the shady pool is the leech (Haemopis sangiiisaga), 
which will hang round the feet and cause very nasty sores; but a 
worse happening is when they are swallowed very young and grow to 
maturity in the horse’s throat and nose, causing a very nasty cough 
and chronic discharge. Fortunately they are large enough to be 
readily seen if one stands with the sun over one’s shoulder and 
examines the mouth in the same way as one would for defective teeth, 
and a syringing wdth salt and water will cause them to leave go. 

The Dangerous Fluke. 

^'But the worm family, perhaps, appeals more directly to the man 
on the land, because here there is generally something one can see with 
the naked eye. First in this family, both in frequency and harmful¬ 
ness, comes the fluke (Fasciola hepatica), interesting because of a 
very varied life history, and illustrating in a fascinating way how one 
parasite may go through different hosts and appear to be a totally 
distinct creature in each. The adult fluke, like a brown tealeaf, about 
half the size of a halfpenny, dwelling in the liver ducts of sheep or 
cattle, lays eggs which pass out with the dung into water, where the 
embryo opens a trap and escapes into the fluid as a very lively water 
animalcule till it meets with some small snail, and, stiffening out like 
a rod, penetrates into its lungs. 

Snail is a Host, 

^^It is of interest to note that as far back as Henry VIII.’s time 
an observant agricultural writer said that if one wished to keep one’s 
sheep free of the rot one must not let them feed where there wea^e 
snails. In this host the embryo changes again into a mulberry mass 
of little bags or organisms called rediae, which leave the breathing 
organs and travel to some other spot, generally the snail’s liver, where 
the parasite again changes its form into cells called cercariae, a 
thousand of which may develop from a single fliike’s egg. These by 
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suckers and tail wriggle their way out to water again, and stick avS 
tiny wliite slimy points to the underside of herbage hy the water’s 
edge or on damp flooded x)asture, naturally low doAvn on tlie plant, a 
point of the greatest practical importance in avoiding infection, for 
a pig-mouthed sheep that cannot crop close is very rarely found to be 
fluky; a point, too, which emphasises the danger of overstocking, and 
explains why cattle, which do not crop so low as sheep, are less fre¬ 
quently affected. In fact, when they do so it is generally due to their 
having drunk the parasites and their hosts. The encysted cercaria? 
can remain alive on pastures as long as there is moisture. Drought 
throws them into a state of suspended animation for an indefinite time. 
When the parasite reaches the animal’s stomach, the covering is dis¬ 
solved, and the creature finds its way through the blood to the bile 
ducts ill the liver. 

Effects of Infestation'. 

^‘It is probable that the infestation is most common in the autumn 
months, but it may occur at any time of the year, and the symptoms 
are divided into stages. First, the attacks, ivhich may continue from 
one to three months, during w^hieh the sheep may do very well, be¬ 
cause of the stimulation of the liver. Second, bloodlessness, and the 
fatty, yellowish appearance of the eye, whiteness of the skin, brittleness 
of the wool, shortness of breath, and slovmess of movement, hardly 
struggling at all when caught. Third, wasting and progressive 
emaciation, bottling under the jaw, and swelling under the belly and 
legs, easting the lambs, and fre<iuent deaths. The fourth period is 
one of recovery, the symptoms sloiviy disappearing. The means of 
prevention have been sufficiently indicated, and treatment is not siitis- 
factory, though salt, sulphate of iron, and hand-feeding help. In 
ease of a valuable sheep a dram of liquid extract of male fern in a 
little milk and castor oil may be given three days running with benefit, 
and repeated once a fortnight for a feAV times. 

Danger to Man. 

becomes infected Avith fluke, but not by eating fluky livers. 
He in most eases SAvallows the parasites similarly to cattle, and then 
they develop in the usual AAuy. Another profit-eating pest is the 
hydatid, of Avhich there are several kinds, but the commonest rejoices 
in the name of Eehinacoceus veterinorum, and is for practical pur¬ 
poses typical of the others. The adult is a tapeAAmrm less than half 
an inch long, that may be found like plush in the boAvels of dogs and 
foxes. The eggs are passed out with the dung of these animals, and 
infest puddles and swamps. They are swallowed by animals,' and 
passing by means of the blood to organs like the liver, lungs, cavity 
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of tile belly, and so on, commence to grow, reaching in a few months 
the size of hens' eggs, and often, as in the ease of the pig, enormously 
enlarging the organ in which they are destroying it by the pressure 
of their cysts, and setting up diseases typical of the part in which 
they are developing. Not content with simply growing as cysts, they 
multiply inside the cysts, and there may often be hundreds of daughter 
cysts in one large one. In course of time these undergo a change, 
which enables them to become adult worms, and are passed out with 
the dung to take up their abode in the dog, or perhaps more fre- 
(j[uently the dog or fox eats the raw organs of the dead animal or the 
offal carelessly thrown out, and so the cycle goes round again. 

Dogs as Carriers. 

''These hydatids look harmless enough, just little watery blebs in 
the lung or liver, and the butcher's boy prieks the bleb to see the 
Avater squirt out, and thus spreads the microscopic daughter cysts all 
over the place, to run with the moist filth to the puddle that drains into 
the creek, where the milking cows drink, and Avhen one or the other 
of them begins to cough and waste away, she is thought to have tuber¬ 
culosis, perhaps, and is quietly killed, in defiance of the Stock Diseases 
Act. Much to everybody's disgust she seems quite healthy, except for 
these harmless little blebs, and AA^ieii one or two of the neighbors have 
to go down to hospital to be operated on for hydatids, still nobody 
eonneets the frolic of the boy with the trouble, or thinks that the dog 
had anything to do with it AAdien, after a hearty meal of liver that was 
too spotty to sell, he sat down near the creek, that in a day or two 
overfloAved on to the lettuce bed. 

Other Verminous Cysts. 

"Other kinds of cysts are the water blebs (Cystieeroiis teiiuieoilis) 
that one often sees in the belly of sheep and pigs, AAdiich develop into 
a tapeAVorm in the dog; and others are not often seen, because lung 
Avorms are essentially sAvainp dwellers. Bight varieties are common, 
and each thrives best in. some particular kind of animal, such as sheep 
(Strongyliis filaria and Rufescens), calf (S. mieinirus), pig (S. para¬ 
doxus), and produce verminous bronchitis or husk. Autumn is the 
time of year Avhen the disease is most prevalent. The eggs are coughed 
up or otherwise passed by affected animals. Others take them in 
through the stomach. They reach the lungs by means of the blood 
circulation, and pass the rest of their existence in the air passages, 
bringing about cough, Avasting, and weakness, and the AAurms are 
found after death to have choked the bronchial tubes all together, 
and in some eases they set up inflammation of the lungs as well. In 
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others they are caught, walled in, and form nodules that are sometimes 
mistaken for tiiherciilosis. 


Remedy. 

‘'One favorite method of treatment is to gas them with similar 
gases to those nowadays used in warfare, but the speaker cannot re- 
eoiiniiend the method, as the after eifects are not always the most 
desirable. Neither is the system of ejecting into the windpipe alto¬ 
gether free from risk. However, the administration of arsenic docKS 
good, as that drug is very quickly absorbed by the blood, and kills the 
worms, wdiiie at the same time it acts as a tonic on the animal. In the 
case of sheep and lambs it can be given in a very convenient way, as 
Cooper’s tablets, or 2oz. of arsenic and 2oz. of washing soda may be 
dissolved in two gallons of watei*, and from one to two tablespoons 
of the mixture should be given to each affected beast every morning 
for three days, and again after the lapse of a week. Although a little 
more costly, the tablets are much more eonveiiient, and the regularity 
of dose is assured. Better results will follow this line of treatment 
than any of the others. Sheep must not be left on infected pasture, 
which will be all the better for a heavy lime dressing. 

“They are very small, and in between the muscles of the ox 
(cyst-triss) or pig (cyst-eell utoxiu), which develop into tapeworms in 
man, and only continue to exist because there is sufficient moisture to 
enable them to survive during the period elapsing betAveen their dis¬ 
charge from one host till their ingestion by another, so that a severe 
and prolonged drought is not an immixed blessing in enabling one to 
keep this class of pest in check. There are numerous other parasites 
that creep or fly that one can find by the creek or in the swamp, hut 
a catalogue of them Avould prove wearisome, and they can all be 
driven from their homes by destroying the conditions favorable for 
their spread, so that a Avord to the Avise is enough. BloodAvorius haia^ 
not been touched upon because their habits and treatment have 
caused them to have a leaflet all to themselves. 


ShxIlloav Puddles Most Dangerous. 

“But a Avord of explanation must be added with regard to an early 
, remark respecting \mter conservation in' depth as a means of destroy¬ 
ing water-borne pests. Shallow puddles and SAvamps are dangerous 
because they provide the best conditions for the survival of these 
nuisances, wffiiie the deep body of water proves to be their destruc¬ 
tion, insomuch that they are carried to the bottom by the sinking 
debris, and there deprived of the oxygen they require. 
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‘'For the same reason the deep well provides pure water that the 
shallow spring fails to, and many in the hills have already found the 
advantage of damniing a gully and forming a reservoir against 
drought, without perhaps giving a thought to the fact that by so 
doing they are improving the hygiene of their stock as well. Gresham, 
the celebrated economist, stated a law that ‘Bad money drives out good, ’ 
and the same holds good in regard to the inhabitants of a district. The 
malaria-bearing mosquito changed the fertile valley of Mesopotamia 
into an arid desert; the tsetse fly holds in its grip thousands of miles 
in the heart of Africa, "where sleeping sickness enthralls the would-be 
colonist. The yellow-fever gnat drove the French from the Panama, 
and had to be exterminated from the canal belt before the Stars and 
StrijDes could wave over either ocean; and even in the hills, wAere 
Nature smiles so lavishly that man can afford to be careless, there is a 
danger of the fly and the ^vorm becoming masters of the situation if 
the swamp and the creek are left uncontrolled, while in the hand of 
the irrigationist, ‘The clods of the valley shall laugh and sing.’ ” 


THANKS TO THE HOSTS. 

Mr. 0. Kicks (Cherry Gardens); snpi^orted by Mr. A. C. Poeock 
(Morpliett Vale), proposed a vote of thanks to the Clarendon Branch, 
who had carried out the excellent arrangements' of the conference, and 
the proposition was carried by acclamation, as W'as also the vote of 
thanks proposed to the press. 

In the evening the Horticultural Instructor, Mr. George Quinn, 
delivered an address, illustrated wdth lanteim views, dealing with the 
prune. This wdll be published in a later issue. 

1916 CONFERENCE, 

It was decided that the conference should next year he held at 
Morpliett Vale early in October. 
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® No report received during the month of October. + Formal report only received. 

t Held over until next month. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Every producer should he a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for" fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

Edited by H. J. Finnis, 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average annual rainfall, ll.S2in.).^ 

September 21st.—Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Poultry. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. S. Thomas said that in their district 
the uneertain rainfall frequently caused imsatisfaetory returns from wheat-gTowing 
ami dairying. Profits from poultry, however, did not fiuctuate with tlie^ rainfall, 
and it behoved them to take up such sidelines in order that their incomes should not 
suffer to such an extent in drought periods. The best fowl for profit was the 
egg producer, and the White Leghorn breed was the best. Possibly, under cer¬ 
tain eireuinstauces, other breeds might lay as well, but the cost of production was 
liigher. To obtain the best results, special attention should be directed to the 
bousing of the birds. The houses should provide thorough shelter against cold, 
bleak winds, sudden changes of temperature, and rain storms, and they should be 
constructed in such a maimer as to ensure absolute freedom from vermin. Gal¬ 
vanized iron was probably the best material for the house. A system of housing 
should be adopted which* wmuid enable birds of different ages to be housed sepa¬ 
rately, and the older birds would require to be culled out as soon as they became 
unprofitable. He had had considerable experience with ditferent breeds, and was 
of opinion that, with due attention, an average net profit of 10s. j)er hen an- 
miin should not be unattainable. 

Header r. Hakvester. —Mr. Wallace initiated a discussion on this topic, and 
varied opinions w’ere exju-essed by members as to the value of the respective im¬ 
plements. 


AMYTOjST (Average annual rainfall, ll.S2in.). 

October 3 9tb.—Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Caiie of Farm Machinery^ —In a paxier with this title, Mr. Poulis emphasized the 
need for taking every care of farm implements and machinery, in view’ of the 
heavy outlay ivhieh their purchase involved. Machinery should be periodically 
examined and overhauled, and when finished with it should be qilaced under cover 
for protection against the w’eather. An impleraeut shed should he constructed of 
stone walls and iron roof, in order to ensure sufficient protection for implements 
placed inside. ^ A coat of paint applied periodically to implements, &c., would be 
found to materially lengthen their life. In discussing the paper, members referred 
to the necessity for cleaning and oiling all machinery, and effecting all necessary 
repairs before putting it away after having finished a job. 

^ Motor TaACTiOFr v. IIcmsES.--Mr. Schulz contributed a paper on this question. 
He said that on their flat country a traction engine of a light tj^pe would do more 
economical work than a team of horses. The .'engine had the advantage of being 
available lor work at all times. It could be used for cultivation and harvesting 
work and also for such work as chaff cutting; more work could be done in a speci¬ 
fied time. lit periods of drought a considerable saving of feed could be effected. 
Extra labor might be required where -a tractor was employed, but he felt sure that 
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the saving of expenses would more than compensate for that. Members, while 
agreeing with Mr. Schulzes general contentions, were of opinion that traction en¬ 
gines would have to be improved to be able to do all classes of farm work before 
they could be economically employed. 


ARDEN VALE AND WYACCA (Average annual rainfall, 16.65in.). 

August 23rd.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Rabbit Destruction. —In a paper on this subject, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 0. E. 
Hannemann) said that the practice of merely closing rabbit burrows was not 
effective. He advocated the digging in of the burrows, or, w^here practic¬ 
able, ploughing them in. If they desired to exterminate the pe^st they would 
have to exercise a great deal of perseverance. Vigilance should not be 
relaxed as soon as the number of rabbits had been reduced, but they should 
jiersist W'ith their war against the rabbit until the pest was exterminated. 


ARDEN VALE AND WYACCA (Average annual rainfall, 16.65in.). 

September 20th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Dam Sinking. —In a paper on this subject, the Chairman (Mr. J. H. Wilis) said 
the matter of water conservation was of the utmost importance in their district, 
owing to the limited and irregular rainfall. The provision of a dam was of great 
assistance in this connection. A site should be selected which Avould ensure a 
good supply of water for the dam. This should be, say, GOyds. by 30yds. by 
4yds. deexi. The toj) soil should be ploughed and scooped well out of the way, 
and the good clay should be used to line the surface of the dam, in order to X)re- 
vent loss of water by soakage. The banks should be 3ft. higher than the level 
of the outlet. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

Seiitember 21st.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Mr. P. Henschke read a paper on ‘‘Horse-driving,^^ Due regard, he said, 
should be paid to the horse ^s temperament; some horses would require more 
punishment than others, but it should never be excessive; a stick was to be 
preferred to a whip. A driver should never lose his temper, for when that 
hapx>ened the horse would become confused. The Chairman (Mr. D. E. Madigan) 
said the driver’s voice had a great influence on the horse^s behaviour. Mem¬ 
bers agreed that the horses of a team should become accustomed to start x>ull- 
ing together on hearing the driver w^histle. Some discussion took place on the 
question of co-operation. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

October 19th.—Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Harvesting. —Mr. J. Cam contributed a paper, in which he expressed the opinion 
that the strix)i>er was the more suitable machine to use for gathering the crop in 
this district. The value of the chaff saved was quite equal to the cost of the extra 
labor involved, and the lighter draught was very ai^preciabie in the sandy soil. 
Members thought that in the North, wdiere chaff was often very valuable, it was 
advisable to use the strix)j)er; but further south, where heavy crops were grown 
and chaff was hard and of little value as a fodder, the harvester was by far the 
better method of dealing with the crop. Mr. Sheridon was in favor of the 
thresher. 


MOECHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

September 25th.—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Preparation for Harvest. —Mr. P. Seriven read a paper on this subject. He 
said that preparation for harvesting was an important part of the methodical 
farmer ^s work. In preparing to cut hay the farmer should take every care that 
he had sufficient binder twine and machinery oil to meet all possible requirements. 
The binder or mower should be thoroughly overhauled, cleaned, and oiled in order 
to avoid the possibility of a breakdown. Whilst the hay was drying in the stocks 
there was an opportunity for the farmer to overhaul the wagon or trolly and select 
a site and make tlie necessary preparation for the building of a stack. After hay¬ 
carting, the overhaul of harvesting machinery should be attended to in the same 
thorough manner, as well as seeing that sufficient cornsacks and sewing twine were 
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Oil liaiid to contain the wheat ^hielcl. Members supported the writer views. 

Marketing of Wheat.— Mr. J. W. Eeichstein read a paper on tiio marketing of 
wheat, contributed to the 1913 Congress. Mr. E. J- Kitto said that fanners 
generally should take pains to produce a better sample of wheat, as the results 
would certainly react to their advantage. Mr. Jasper contended that no dirty grain 
should be marketed, but it should be made use of as stock feed. The chainnan 
(Mr. B. S. MeCailiim) thought that with a little care modern harvesting machinery 
could be made to pi*odiice a good sample of wheat, Mr. W. Martin suggested that 
farmers should take united action to endeavor to establish two grades for wheat- 
buying. The extra price wiiich w^ould be offered for the higher grade would be 
an inducement to the fanner to take greater care in the production of his wheat. 

OEROBOO (Average annual rainfall, 13.42m.). 

October 23rd.—Present:Nine members. 

Judging a DxURY Goav. —In a p>aper with this title Mr. J. MeXaughton said that 
a goo<i dairy cow should have a deep frame set on fairly short legs, and a ffne neck 
ami head Avith Ijright eyes. The udder should be of good size and set forward 
enough to allow’ of the free action of the hind legs. The teats should be 2in. 
or Sin. long, an even distance apart, and thicker at the base tlian at the point. The 
milk veins should show prominently when the cow w^as in milk. The tail should be 
fine, with a good brush of long hair, and the legs should be clean. He favored a 
crossbred cow for dairy purposes. The Ayrshire breed was to be recommencled 
for milk and the Jersey for butter production, while the Shorthorn breed Avas to 
be favored for meat. He would not recommend cross-breeding with the Here¬ 
ford for dairy purposes. Feeding was of the utmost importance, as only cows in 
really good condition could be expected to giA^e a liberal supply of milk. 


QUOBN (AA^erage annual rainfall, 13.78in,). 

October 23rd.—Present: six members. 

Toaiato Growing. —This subject wras dealt with in a paper by Mr. Cook, wlio 
had had 20 years’ experience with this crop. He advised groAvers to sow the seed 
in fairly loose, slightly sandy soil, in boxes, placed in a hot house with a movable 
glass covering. "WTien the young plants reached a height of about 24in., they 
should be transplanted into jam tins with the bottoms and sides cut, and tied round 
with string. Occasional removal of the glass covering would result in the plants 
beiug hardened up. They should then be pdanted out in beds, in small channels 
about 4in. deep, and 5ft. apart, the plants being 2ft. 2iu. ajiart in the row’s. Tlie 
young tomatoes should be placed in holes about 1ft. 2in. deep, into which had been 
placed a shovelful of manure. The string should be snipped from round the tin 
holding the plant, which should then be surrounded with Aveli rammed earth, 
watered, and protected at night from the frosts by a small piece of bag supported 
by three stakes. When the fruit was set, water could be run down the channels. 
Staking or trellissing w’as not necessary in the North, as the fruit ripened better on 
the ground in this district, especially if it w^ere occasionally w’atered by means of 
a sprinkler. This caused a steamy heat; so, if it were desired to have the fruit 
ripen quickly, less water should be applied. Seed should be selected from the 
earliest, and best plant. The varieties he recommended w^ere:—Garhna (which w’as 
a first-class tomato, except that it split badly if rain fell on it wdicn the fruit 
was nearly ripe); Early Chalk, Acme (which was not quite such a good bearer as 
the other sorts); and Market Favorite. When trouble was experienced with black 
spot a solution of 11b. washing soda, 2ozs. of bluestone, and lOgalls. of water should 
be sprayed on to the plants. 


TABCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, about 15iin.). 

September 22nd,—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Weaning Foals. —In a short paper on this subject, Mr. G. Thomas advocated 
weaning the foal when it was from five to six months old, as a general rule; but 
if feed were falling off, he would take the youngster from its mother earlier.” It 
should them be^ fed on plenty of good hay chaff, with the addition of bran and 
crushed oats. A sufficiency of good, clean water should be supplied daily. A 
warm, dry, and , strongly-constructed stable and yard should be provided, and 
cleaned out every two or three days. The animal should be kept in for' at least 
three months; and "then: turned out it should be fed once daily until sufidcient feed 
was available in the' paddock to ensure its doing well. Messrs, j. Symons and A. 
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Dempster agreed with the opinions expressed in the paper. Mr. J. P. Smith advo¬ 
cated feeding the mare well^ allowing it to suckle the foal for six months; then 
muzzling the foal and allowing it to run with the mother. At the previous meet¬ 
ing a paper on ‘ ‘ Hay ’ ^ was read hy Mr. J. Dempster. 


WARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16in.j. 

September 2oth.—Present: Seven members. 

Weighing Wheat in Bulk. —A paper on this subject was read by Mr. J. 
Peineler, in which he said:—^^The system of weighing wheat over bridges has been 
in vogue for many years in Victoria and New South Wales, and in these States it 
is considered to be a great advantage to both wheathuyer and farmer. The 
present system of weighing is undoubtedly slow and unsatisfactory from a farmer'S 
point of view. Oftentimes there are many teams waiting for hours for their turn 
at the scales. It is true that a quick and experienced man can weigh off wheat as 
quickly as two men can carry and build it, but is he not likely to make a mistake 
in his hurry ? Is it not troublesome in windy w'eather to balance the scales ? It 
is certainly strange that the farmer is always satisfied to take Die agent’s reckon¬ 
ing. He never asks for or gets a copy of each bag’s weight, so that he can 
reckon it up for himself. The wheat harvest of 1912-13 for South Australia was 
20,137,870 bushels from 2,658,715 acres. Now, after taking from this sufficient 
seed to sow the same area, there was still about 17,479,155 busnels, or 5,826,385 
bags, for market. If the farmer through short weight, break of scales, &c., lost 
lib. iier bag (wiiieh I maintain they did) it would in the crop just quoted be a 
total loss of 971,064 bushels. This, valued at 3s. 4d. per bushel, would be wmrth 
£161,844. Half a pound per bag would mean a loss of £80,900 to the farmers. 
In New South Wales the Government control the weighbridges, and will put dowm 
weighbridges at stations where 10,000 bags or more of wheat are sent awmy in one 
season. In 1910 there were in South Australia 100 stations which sent aw^ay 
10,000 bags or over. The estimated cost of weighbridgevS is from £80 to £100, 
and an amount equal to the farmers’ loss in one season, viz., £161,844, would be 
more than sufficient to pay for 100 bridges. If the Government were to put clown 
weighbridges and charge at the rate of, say, Is. per load for the use of the bridge, 
it would soon pay for the cost of the vreighbridge and all the working expenses. 
If a harvest similar to 1912 were to pass over the w’-eighbridges at lOO bags each 
load, and charged for at the rate mentioned, it would bring in £2,900, or sufficient 
funds to pay for over 30 w’-eighbridges. The system "would, if adopted, save the 
farmers considerable loss of time ancl money, and would pay handsomely, and give 
general satisfaction.” In the discussion wdiieh follow'ed the majority of the 
members favored the adoption of this system. Mr. Growden opposed the idea 
on the ground that the present system was quite satisfactory. He had wreighed 
Ioa<]s of wheat as cheek on the w^eight given by the agent, and had been well satis¬ 
fied. He had also had duplicate lists of the weight of the bags, and he thought 
that anyone could get this if he asked for it. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

September 24th.—Present: 13 members and six visitors. 

Conservation op Fodder. —^Mr. P. G. Booeke read a jiaper on this subject. He 
said that hay was the best stock fodder for general use, but it was difficult for 
a farmer to be able to store sufficient hay for a two years’ supply in order to 
provide against a ]}ossible drought. He recommended cutting a considerable 
proportion of the crop with the binder, and threshing the sheaves. He con¬ 
sidered that headed straw mixed in equal proportions with hay and chaff 
produced food of good value. He had fed working horses on headed straw 
treated with pollard and molasses, with excellent results. All cocky chaff 
should be saved and stacked, as it would prove a great helx> when feed was 
scarce. Straw, cut after the reaper, was also well ivorth keeping. The grow¬ 
ing of lucerne, if sufficient water were available, wsls an excellent practice, more 
particularly on farms where milking cows and poultry were kept. Some of the 
natural feed, such as wild oats and mustard, of which there was p)lenty in good 
years, could well be stacked and reserved for times when feed was scarce. The 
paper was discussed by members, who considered the suggestion for the co¬ 
operative purchase of a header to be a very good one. 
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'WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, llJOin.). 

September 21st.—^Present: 16 members and two visitors 
CiRE OP Collars and Shoulders of Working Horses. —Mr. E. J. Kentisn de¬ 
livered an address on this subject. He favored tlie use of strong, solid, heavy 
pipe collars, with plenty of straw; old, shapeless collars should on no account 
he used. Collars should be kept in thorough order and well oiled. A new 
collar should be made to fit tightly against the horse neck and shoulder, 1"^ 
would become looser after it had been used for a while. A collar stuffed tightly, 
provided it fitted well, would give less trouble than one stuffed loosely, the 
stuffing of which was liable to become lumpy. A separate collar should be pro¬ 
vided for each horse, and the hames should fit each collar in such a manner as 
to tighten it up properly. When sore shoulders did occur, the horse should be 
given absolute rest from work, and some lotion should be applied to the sores. 
When recommencing work with the horse, a woolly sheepskin pad should be 
placed over the sore iiortion of the shoulder. In discussing the paper, Mr. D. E. 
Greig said that when driving a colt he made it a practice to stop work fre¬ 
quently in order to avoid over-heating of the shoulders. klr. B. E. Schmidt 
said that while it was a good practice to have a separate collar for each horse, 
a change of collars was often a great help in relieving sore shoulders; a breast 
strap w*as an excellent substitute for a collar when shoulder trouble oeeurred. Mr. 
A. Gray said that the padding of the collar should be worked up by striking the in¬ 
side of the collar each time the horse was harnessed. Mr. Hawke considered spring 
draught of great assistance in relieving jar; backhands should be used to 
prevent the sw^aying of the traces, which caused irregular draught. A new 
collar should be Goaked in water and not used too frequently until it assumed 
the shape of the horse ^s shoulder. Mr. J. H. McCallum referred to the value 
of clipping of horses’ coats. Lard should he rubbed into a colt’s shoulders a 
week before it was intended to wmrk him. Mr. A. P. Greig recommended the 
w^ashing of the horse’s shoulders after unharnessing them. Mr. W. P. Foulis said 
that before harnessing a horse the hand should be passed over the shoulders to 
ascertain if there were any soreness. If soreness existed on the points of the 
shoulders tlie collar should be tightened and the draught of the harness raised; 
if the top of the neck were sore the collar should be loosened and the draught 
lowered; if the inside of the neck were affected the collar should he loosened, 
and if the outer edge of the shoulder were tender, the collar should be tightened. 
If the sore were above the level of the hames draught the latter should be 
lowered, and vice versa. 


WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.90in.). 

October 19th.—Present: Kine members. 

Hay-cutting. —In a paper on this topic Mr. A. P. Grieg referred to the need for 
care in the selection of a binder. He recommended the steel frame maehine as 
being stronger and more lasting than the wooden framed, and outlined the advant¬ 
ages and drawbacks of different t>q>es.of machines. The fan should be capable 
of being easily moved upward and downward and backward and forward. He 
favored fioatiiig rollers on the elevators, as more space could be allowed between 
the canvasses when required for a thick crop. The canvasses should always he 
slackened at night time, otherwise the dampness might cause them to tear or the 
straps to break off. The kiiotter jaws of the binder should be close down to the 
sheaf, as there was then less slack string when the sheaf was tied. His experi¬ 
ence was that the knotter jaws did not require to be very tight to do good tying. 
If they were too tight, the twine was liable to break before the knot was polled 
off the jaws. 'When the string was left with an end tied around the jaws and the 
other hanging loose there might be several reasons for the trouble—the string¬ 
cutting knife might be cutting the string too soon, allowing it to pull through the 
jaw’s before they were closed on it to tie it; the retainer might not hold the string 
for the required length of time, or might not catch it at all, especially if the re¬ 
tainer were niueh worn; the jaws might not be closed soon enough, or if they were 
worn, the string might pull through them and not become tied. The knotter par¬ 
ticularly should be kept in good order, and if the retainer or string-cutting knife 
weve not doing their work, it might be due to the driving cog, or slide, or roller 
being slightly worn, so, that the duties of the respective parts were not performed 
at the correct time. When cutting a thin crop, ■ it was wise to have a double set 
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of fingers on tlie inacliine. The knives should always he keijt sharp, in order to 
do satisfactory work. The machine should cut on the same level as much as 
possible, but, of course, it was often necessary to raise cutting level to avoid 
stones, &:c. He believed in tydiig* large sheaves, as less handling and less binder 
tvvdne was required, and there was much less wear on the machine. The 6-ft. cut 
was the most convenient wddth for an average crop, but the T-ft. cut was an 
advantage in dealing with a light crop. When dealing with a heavy crop, a piece 
of soft wood with holes bored in it could he placed over some of the fingers on 
the machine side of the cut, so as to make the cut narrower and the work lighter. 
The covered portion of the knife would knock the crop down, but the return cut 
would gather it all up. Hay should be stocked as soon as possible after cutting. 
Long narrow stocks were to be recommended, and they should each contain from 
25 to 40 sheaves. If the hay were somewhat green the stock should be only thi*ee 
sheaves wide, but with riper hay it should be four sheaves wide. The stooks 
should be given sufiicieut slope to prevent them from being blown down; this would 
also allow of better ventilation along the bases of the sheaves. In discussing the 
juiper, Mr, J. H. McGallum favored a binder with a ‘‘tripper,’^ so that the 
driver could release the sheaves at vrill. Spare parts should he kept on hand, so 
that no loss of time would be occasioned by breakages. Mr. H. B. Greig said that 
when parts of the machine were not working properly they should be thoroughly 
cleaned and oiled before adjustments of the machinery were made. Mr. D. W. 
MeCalluin said that it was a mistake to continue to work over-worn parts. Air. A. 
Gray thought that fingers of hinders could with advantage be placed closer to¬ 
gether than was usually done. The finger bar should be the lowest part of the 
machino, so tliat the knife could be low^ered without fear of damage from any 
obstruction. 


WILAIINGTON (Average.aimual rainfall, 18.26in.). 

September 28rd.—Present: 16 members. 

Heeding Horses. —A short paper w^as read by Air. J. H. A. Ziminermann, who 
stated that his liorses, wiiich had been w^orking hard, had done well on the follow¬ 
ing rations:—Alorning—Two x^arts straw" chaff, damped with molasses, with one 
part hay chaff, and a sxuinkling of bran added. Alidday—Same feed, with the 
addition of xjollard and oil cake. Evening—Strawq in quantity as for morning, 
mixed w'itli o-i^out one-eighth of a bottle of raw" linsee*! oil. ISTight—Straw and 
chaff as before, damired with molasses, and half a lb. of table salt. The weight 
of the daily rations for each day w^as about 301bs. Once w^eeldy ilb. of saltpetre 
was distiii)uted between eight horses; and each horse was given half a packet 
of Epsom salts once w^eekly. 


NAHKIDir, September 25tb.—The Hon. Secretary (Air. J. Parley) contributed 
a paper dealing with tiie subject of agricultural labor. 

OEROHOO.—At the invitation of the manager of Alurphy, P-^’orneii, & Co., mem¬ 
bers recently visited their butter factory at Orroroo and were shown over by Air. 
Burton (the manager). An inspection w"as made of the testing-room, churning- 
room, machinery, &c., and afterwards the different grades of butter were sampled. 
Air. Bm’ton demonstrated bow the testing of cream w^as eondueted in order to 
determine the quantity of butter x^or can. 

WEPOWTE, October ISth.—^Alr. C. Pearce read an extract from the Journal re¬ 
garding ‘ ‘ (tjiiservation of Podder. ’’ 


WIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

Sex>tember 17th.—Present: 16 members and four visitors. 

Superphosphate and its Action on the Soil.—A paper ou this subject was read 
by Mr, J. Carey, jun. He said:—'‘Aloisture is of the first importance to plant 
life, and its conservation in the soil for profitable employment is a leading feature 
of successful agriculture. The food of plants consists of water, carbonic acid 
gas, ammonia, and other saline and mineral matters. This food is taken up 
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partly by tiie leaves and partly by the roots. The air always contains a certain 
amoimt of carbonic acid gas and ammonia which is carried down to earth by the 
rainfall. The rain sinks clowm into the earth, taking with it all soluble animai 
or vegetable matter it may meet with on the surface, together with any soluble 
mineral or saline matter which may exist in the soil. This forms tlie sap of the 
plant. It has been found that 95 per cent, of plant growth is derived from the 
atmosphere, and only 5 per cent, of plant growth is derived from other sources of 
iiouriFliment. All soils contain a certain amount of phosphate, and the action of 
the super, on the phosphate in the soil is to cause it to become easily soluble, and 
thus quickly available to the plant as a food. Superphosphate,^ as we know, is very 
valuable in getting the yonng plants away quickly, and thus giving it a start over 
the weeds; it promotes a vigorous early growth, and thus enables the wheat plant 
to take a good hold‘of the ground before the cold weather sets in. A vigorous 
grower means a vigorous feeder, and thus the stimulating effect on the wheat 
plant hy the superphosphate enables it to take more food from the land than it eonhl 
Xjossibly do under natural conditions. Because superphosphate forces the growdh 
of the plant at the start, some people contend that it leaves the ground in a poorer 
condition. All manures are not alike in their action on the soil. Manures act 
in two wavs—they may supply food to the ground, or they may act chemically on 
plant food already in the ground. Professor Lownue has said that the soil in this 
district is not deficient in lime. Lime helps to reduce all kinds of vegetable mat¬ 
ter to himius; it also helps to sweeten the land, it makes it more porous ami warmer, 
thus increasing its fertility. Our soils are deficient in phosphoric acid, hence 
superphosphate should always be used in greater quantities than the crops require 
in order to put into the land the whole of the phosphoric acid taken out by the 
crop. I favor from 751bs. to lewt. of superphosphate to be sovra in this district. 
A crop of 20bush. will take out of the soil 91bs. to lOlbs. of phosphoric acid. In 
lOOlbs. of 36/38 per cent, super, we apply ITlbs. of phosphoric acid, so that, sup¬ 
posing only 561bs. is used, we put back into the soil only the quantity that a ITbush. 
crop takes Members discussed the paper at length, and emphasized the 

value of conducting experiments on the farm. 


CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62iE.). 

September 25th.—Present: 25 members and one visitor. 

Ill the afternoon a large number of members and visitors inspecti^d the local ex¬ 
perimental plots. The opinion w’’as expressed that, while the plots were looking well 
the varieties were too late for the best results to be obtained. In the evening 
further discussion took place on the subject of experimental work. Mr. Hutchison 
reported that he had experimented with the iise of crushed shells applied to the land 
with good results. Mr. Shaw referred to the value of experimental work in the 
direction of .selecting or crossbreeding varieties of wheat which suited the condi¬ 
tion' iirevailiiig in their district. Mr. J. Teakle mentioned the necessity for keep¬ 
ing proper records of conditions affecting the experiments undertaken. Mr, Dennis 
said he had used shells on grass land, and a great improvement had been effected 
in the pasture. Messrs. B. Weston, Sutcliffe, Robinson, and Venning also spoke 
in support of the value of experimental work conducted by the Bureau. 


MOITISTT BRYAK EAST (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

September 25th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Mr. B. Thomas read a paper on ^ ^ The Convenient Arrangement of the Farm. ^ 
He said that in laying out a farm one of the ainportant considerations was the 
water supply. A dam should be made, and if conditions permitted, it should be 
located so that the water could by gravitation supply the stables and garden. The 
stables should be so situated that the water could be drained away. Trees should 
be planted on the property, and a patch of good land selected for a vegetable 
garden; this would probably require heavy applications of stable manure to at¬ 
tain ^success. The paddocks should be laid out in such a way that a minimum of 
fencing'Would, suffice; grazing land should be fenced separately from cultivated 
Jaiid, and should he,supplied in convenient positions with good, strong gates. For 
sheep pnaddocks, sp'ecial fences should be erwted' which woul.d absolutely ensure 
that the sheep eoilcl ,uot escape; a six-wire fence 'with iron ,droppers was to be re- 
ccmimeiuM. A blaeksm,itlris shop on' the farm would be found a great convenience, 
and it^sliould be erected so' as to'permit of work being done in wet weather; a 
great deal of useful work miM be done in this shop resulting in a saving of time 
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and money. Witli a little experience, the sharpening of picks, pointing of plough 
shares, shoeing of horses, &e., could be undertaken by the farmer. The shop 
should be fitted with forge and anvil, bench, vice, drilling machine, grindstone, and 
such other tools as might be necessary, A carpenter ’s shop was also very useful, 
as an average fainner could easily undertake a great number of rough carpentering 
jobs with success. The shop should be provided with a bench and screw, hand 
and tenon saws, hammer, set square, spirit level, chisels, cramp, marking gauge, 
jack and smoothing planes, rule, brace and bits. Sheds should be fitted with slid¬ 
ing doors in preference to swinging doors, as they took up less room, and were less 
troublesome in boisterous weather. Discussion followed. Mr, J. Thomas tabled 
a fine sample of lucerne which was about a foot high, sown in April. 

MUNDOOEA (Average annual rainfall, 14.11in.). 

September 20th.—Present: 10 members. 

Mr. J. Clothier contributed a paper in which he made suggestions for liealing 
with a crop of 400 acres. He said that 40 acres of the dirtiest of the crop should 
be cut for hay ; this area should yield 60 tons. Another 40 acres of the best should 
be cut for heading, and should yield 50 tors of straw, as well as the average quan¬ 
tity of grain. Of the remaining area, 120 acres of the least promising could be 
reaped with the stripper, and should provide 13 tons of cocky ehafl:. The remain¬ 
ing 200 acres could be reaped with the harvester. On a basis of a four-bag average, 
a total harvest of l,440hags of grain, and also 123 tons of feed w^ould be secured. 
Mr. H. H. Stephenson also contributed a paper. He said that with the present 
prospects there should be no difficulty in securing an abundant supply of hay. 
Where wild oats were plentiful, a quantity should be cut and stacked for emer¬ 
gency use. Where a farm -was sufficiently clear, a great p>ortion of the crop should 
be cut with the binder, and thrashed. By doing this, a great deal of loss caused 
by the crop going down or shaking out, could be avoided. Mr. Steplienson des¬ 
cribed, the construction of a header attachment which could be fitted to a harvester, 
and wiiieh would produce a good sample of headed straw. This straw, when chafied, 
would keep horses in condition, provided they were not working very hard. In the 
discussion which ensued, Mr. Wilson viewed with disfavor the practice of heading, 
on account of the extra labor involved, and Mr. E. Button supported his view'. Mr. 
C. H. Button thought the heading method was to be commended in view of the 
extra straw and chaff which could be obtained. Members generally supported 
cutting and heading where the ground w'as suitable to the use of the binder. Mar- 
shalPs No. 3 wdieat was reeomineuded for heading on account of the brittle quality 
of the stalk. 


POET riEIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21in.}. 

August 21st.—^Present: seven members. 

Fodder Conservation. —Mr. F. A. Johns read a paper, in which he referred to 
hay as the chief means of conserving fodder. When the crop was being cut he 
thought it best to make the sheaves as large as the binder would tie without being 
too hard on the machine. Fairly large stocks should be made a day behind the 
binder. A layer of timber, with a coating of old straw should form the foundation 
for the stack. The method he adopted in stacking wns then described. In the 
light of past experience, it was wise to save cocky chaff, wMeli was best placed in a 
shed, or heaped in the paddock and covered with loose straw. If weights, such as 
rails were put on to this it would probably be found that wmter would aecumulate. 
Straw should also be kept, and barley and oats growm. The manufacture of en¬ 
silage to provide feed for dairy cows, should not be neglected. 

PORT PIEIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21in.). 

September 16th.—Present: seven members and visitors. 

Stock-carrying Capacity of Farms.—Iu a paper with this title, Mr. E. B. Welch 
said the stock-earrying capacity of "farms could be increased by the adoption of 
hand feeding at certain periods of the year, and the growing of forage crops. 
The sowing of barley on stubble land was to be recommended; the green barley had 
a high feeding value, and was much relished by stock. The conservation of straw 
was another important matter; he believed it would be profitable to cut the wheat 
crops with the binder, and thresh them. Peas could be grown with advantage; 
the grain was very fattening to sheep, lambs, and pigs, and the straw was good 
feed for cattle. Peas were particularly valuable as a feed for pigs. The present 
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outlook imdoiibtedly indicated that the keeping ot‘ all classes of stock could be un¬ 
dertaken with very profitable results. A good discussion ensued. The meeting 
was held at Mr. Welch's homestead, and members took the opportunity of making 
an inspection of the crops on the property. 


WHYTE-YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.9lin.). 

September ISth.—Present: seven members. 

PxVLLOWiNG.—In a paper on this topic Mr. P. Hunt said the main objects of fal¬ 
lowing were the conservation of soil moisture and the eradication of weeds. 
To obtain the best results, early fallowing was essential. The selection of suit¬ 
able implements, such as the plough, was of some importance. Where a farm 
included different classes of soils, it might be necessary to employ more than 
one type of plough. Skim ploughs 'were well suited to the fallowing of light 
soils, but for heavy soils a strong and heavy implement would be required. 
Disk ploughs also were very suitable for certain classes of soil. The work of 
the yfioughs should be carefully examined to ensure that the cultivation was be¬ 
ing done efficiently. The depth of ploughing to he recommended for their dis¬ 
trict would vary from Sin. to 6in., according to the class of soil, and it re¬ 
mained for the individual farmer to study the soil on his holding, and to decide 
the most suitable depth for ploughing. Their aim should be to increase the effi¬ 
ciency of their farms, and thorough fallowing would have a considerable in¬ 
fluence in that direction. In discussing the paper, Mr. Jenkins said that skim 
ploughing might he successful in dry seasons, but in wet years he would recom¬ 
mend ploughing to a depth of Sin. in stiff ground. Messrs. G-reen, Mitchell, and 
Mudge also spoke. 


YONGALA VALE .(Average animal rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

October 25th.—^Present: 11 members. 

Cocky Chaff .\ki> Straw. —In a short paper Mr. Battersby described a method 
of constructing a bin to hold cocky chaff. The structure was made 15ft. by SOft., 
and was composed of posts wfired up and supporting wire netting. After the 
chaff had been trampled down in this, it could he covered with straw. However, 
straw (preferably oaten) cut and bound, was preferable to cocky chaff for horse 
feed. Salt should be added to straw when it was being stacked. A paper was also 
contributed by Mr. T. Miller. He laid stress on the wisdom of having all ma¬ 
chinery, &c., in readiness to start work, and, in addition, having ou hand the neces¬ 
sary supplies for repairing likely breakages. Sidelines such as cows, pigs, sheep, 
and fowls should also receive attention. Thirty or 40 acres couid be put in for 
oats or barley for early green feed for the stock. Cocky chaff and straw should 
be saved as a means of tiding stock over periods of shortage. 


ImOIITH BOOBOROWIE, August 18th.—The Government Veterinary Lecturer 
(Mr. P. E. Place) gave a demonstration at the Booborowie Experimental Farm in 
the afternoon and a lecture in the evening in the presence of nine members and 100 
visitors. September 22nd.—A demonstration in w^oolelassing was given by the Wool 
Instructor (Mr. Henshaw Jackson). 

SPALDING, beptenil>er 1/th, ^Mr. E. E. Gill tabled samples of Rhodes grass 
which had withstood the eff’ects of the drought without any water in addition to 
the rainfall. Mr. A. B. Jones initiated a discussion on ^ ^ humus,and the value 
of returning organic matter to the soil. Reference was made to the practice of 
growing fodder crops, such as peas, in this connection, and also to the good effect 
of heavy applications of farmyard manure. The methods of conserving and distri¬ 
bution of the latter were also discussed. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

GLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in,). 

September 17th.—Present: 15 members. 

Bees Thetr Ma^gement.—T his was the subject of a paper contributed by 

. , J. Maynard. He said that bee-keeping had not received general attention 
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ia their district. Considerable success had. been attained where bees had been 
kept, hut the industry had in very few eases been given systematic attention. In 
the hills around Adelaide and in the South-East much more had been done than in 
their district. Experience had shown that beginners with bees were remarkably 
successful for a time, but, frequently when the hives became mmierous some disease 
broke out which destroyed the stock. Prom this it was evident that climatic 
conditions were highly favorable, but that proper management was required to 
guard against disease. There had been sufficiently numerous instances of success¬ 
ful bee-keeping in the State to prove that an apiary would pay for good manage¬ 
ment, and that a proper system alone wras needed to render it highly profitable. 
The east was the most favorable aspect for boxes and hives; but it could be varied 
according to the season. The arrangement of hives should be in a line or singly 
under trees,- hives should never be set upon benches close together, as the bees 
would be continually quarrelling and interfering with one another; the hives should 
be within Tin. to 6in. of the ground, and have the alighting board reaching down 
thereto, so that if a bee happened to fall on the ground it could reach the hive. 
The place for fixing the stand should be dry sandy soil preferably; it should slope 
toward the front in order to carry off the surface rain water, and should not on any 
account he exposed to drippings of sheds or houses. Bees required shelter, especi¬ 
ally from the rear and on the east of the hives. Whatever trees w^ere planted for 
shelter should be of low size with bushy heads in order that the swarms which 
settled on them might be more easily hived. Sites near noisy places or the stable 
or pigsty should be avoided. The hives should be situated near a stream, but if 
this was not possible shallow pans of water should be placed within reach of the 
bees. The entrance of the hive should be clear of all shrubs and trees so that the 
bees might reach the hive without any difficulty. There were a great many kinds 
of hives, but the bee-keeper who looked for profit from his apiary was chiefly in¬ 
terested in the movable frame hive. The plain box hive served the purpose fairly 
well where only a few bees were kept, but the movable frame hive was the best in 
all cases. When boxes were used they should not be too large nor yet too small, 
and not thin in material. The oil ease suited the' purpose very -well; with double 
sides and top it kept the heat and cold out. The box should be clean and free 
from disagreeable odors. All, however, who wish to succeed in bee-keeping should 
adopt the modern frame hive, as its use tended to great economy. The comb was not 
destroyed in taking the honey, artificial comb could be used, and all departments 
of management were facilitated. Nothing was more offensive or more irritating 
to bees than the human breath, and therefore breathing upon them should at all 
times be carefully avoided; sudden jars or quick motions should also be obviated. 
It was a part of the nature of bees to gorge themselves with honey when alarmed, 
and when in that condition they rarely, if ever, stung unless pinched. If a colony 
proved unmanageable they should be given as much smoke as was necessary, and 
the side of the hive should be struck. They should never be disturbed at night 
when it was damp and chilly. With the movable frame hive the operation of tak¬ 
ing the honey was very simple. The frames could be taken out at pleasure, the 
brood and brood comb saved, and the swarm generally left uninjured. The 
honey could also be perfectly separated, and the swarm wms not entirely robbed 
at one time, because as much comb coukl be left undisturbed as might be thought 
desirable according to the character of the season. With plain box hives the 
usual plan was to invert the box, place another the same size over it, close the en¬ 
trance hole of the hives, drum on the bottom box until the queen and most of the 
bees had ascended into the upper one, when this should be substituted for the 
original, and the one containing the honey removed. Mr. Maynard described the 
appearance and f unctions of the worker, drone, and queen bees. In reply to ques¬ 
tions he said that the black bees were the most vicious, and that it was a mistaken 
idea to suppose that the Italian bees did not sting. The average nnniber of pounds 
of honey obtained annually from a healthy swarm was from SOlbs. to lOOlbs., and 
the outlay was about 2s., without the cost of boxes. Hives should be placed at 
least 6ft. apart. Ants did not affect a strong swarm of bees, as the latter would 
kill the ants as fast as they entered the hive. He recommended using ammonia 
for stings. Wax moth was the worst enemy to bee-keeping in the district, and 
the best action to take once the pest got in was to burn everything and start 
afresh. ■ ■ 
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NOETHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 19in.).^ 

September 17tb.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Mr. A. Low read a i)aper on ^^Tlie Breeding and Feeding of Cattle most suitable 
for Bukdieriiig Purposes. He Lad had experience in Scotland, mostly with pure 
Aberdeen Angus cattle. The animals, when true to type, were entirely black and 
hornless, with small heads, straight backs, deep, full bodies, very short legs, and 
carrying A'ery good flesh. They matured very quickly, and produced meat of good 
quality. If good results were expected from breeding, careful selections of stock 
should be made, both of male and female animals. In Scotland stock bulls were 
generally selected wflien about nine months to 12 months old, and at that age they 
were handled and trained to be led, and were given daily exercise, as they were 
for the greater part of the year kept stabled. Pure-bred co’ws which were well fed 
usually x)roduced strong, rich liiilk, and care had to be taken for the first few w-eeks 
that the calves did not have too much, otherwise various troubles would ensue. After 
a few weeks, the calf would be able to take all the milk, and later the cow w'ould 
require special feeding in order to keej) her in comlition and to maintain the flow' 
of milk. The xjraetice in Scotland was to secure the calf early in tlie year— 
January, February, or March. At that pieriod of the year the cows were stall fed 
on turnips and oaten straw, and as the calf grew, an addition was made to the 
eow'’s feed of a few’ xmunds of grain, linseed cake, and often molasses. About 
May they were turned out to good grass, and wdren natural feed w’as scarce, re¬ 
sort wms again made to hand feeding. Peas, tares, beans, &c., were cut and carted 
for the cattle, ami they w'ere also given a fee<l of grains and cotton cake once a 
day. Cattle for the butcher were fed mainly on these lines, but the young stock did 
not receive the same attention. Mr. Low’ answered a number of questions ^mt to 
him by members. 


TWO WELLS (Average annual rabifall, 16,36in.). 

September 21st.—Present: eight members. 

Homestead Meeting. —The meeting w’as held at the homestead of Mr. Pratt, and 
the afternoon was spent in an inspeetioii of the farm, crops anti experimental plots, 
pigs, and the flow’er and vegetable gardens. In the evening, the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. H, W. Keimer) contributed a paper on ‘^The Growflng olf Early and Suimiiej’ 
Feed. He said that farmers, in average seasons, experienced diflieulty im feed¬ 
ing their ew’es and lambs, wdiich if jjiit on grass land, kex>t the feed down when 
it was starting growth, and prevented the production of a big bulk of gra*ss. An 
area of fodtler cro|G such as a mixture of rape, mustard, oats and barley would be 
of considerable assistance on such occasions. The seed should be sown in, say, 
tiie second w’eok of March, or earlier, according to rainfall, and the sheep should be 
put on wiien the crop w’as 6in. to Sin. high, at w’liich time the rax>e and mustard 
should be fairly well grow’ii, and would be relished by stock. This would enable 
the natural pasture to make headway. Milking eow’s w’ould do well on such a fod¬ 
der mixture, protlueing large quantities of milk of higli quality. Bajic, how’ever, 
when in seed, w’Oiild have a tendency to flavor butter made from the milk of cow’s 
fed on it. A mixture of the following in the quantities stated would be found a 
satisfactory’ seeding x)er acre:—Eape Gibs., mustard 21bs., oats 201bs., barley 2r>]bs. 
In some cases he noticed that the stock avoided the mustard, and therefore had re¬ 
cently iiicluiied an extra 21bs. of rape in its stead. Care should be exercised to 
prevent the “blowing’’ of X)Oor and hungry stock wiien ptut on to such feed, a Howl¬ 
ing them to remain for a very short time only until their condition improved. 
Small x>addoeks were necessary for the successful feeding of such crops. Oats and 
barley, of course, could be sown with the drill, and if a grass seeder w’ere attached 
to the drill that should be used for the rape seed; failing that the seed could be 
broadcasted. Field pieas had a very, high value as a summer fodder, and they 
possessed the advantage of enriching the nitrogen content of the soil. Japanese 
millet and sorghum, also, wrere excellent summer fodders. He considered that 
farmers could with advantage develop this branch of the industry in the near 
future in view of the present condition of the stock markets. 

WELLS, October ISth.—^Mr. G. M, Cordon gave an account of the con¬ 
dition of crops in the Middle North districts, and stated that the “wild turnip” 
was very plentiful in some localities. He urged members to exterminate all such 
plants which might he found on their farms. 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

KADINA (Average annual rainfall, lo.SSiii.). 

October —Present: Pive members. 

Care of Harness. —In a paper on this topic Mr. P. D. Anderson suggested that 
farmers should collect their harness twice a year—sav before seeding and licfore 
harvesting—and give it a thorough dressing with a mixture of neatsfoot oil and 
mutton fat. This ax-)plication would preserve the harness. Such a dressing was 
preferable to dipping the harness in oil, as was sometimes done. Winkers, reins, 
etc., should be hung on a nail or hook when not in use, and a rail should be pro¬ 
vided .for the collars. Care should be taken to set the latter straight on the rail, 
otherwise there would be a tendency for them to lose their shap>e. It was best to 
have a room set apart for harness, so that it eonld be protected from the effects 
of the sun and weather. The harness should be periodically examined for defects, 
as accidents could often be avoided by so doing. A good discussion followetl. 


MAITLAND (Average annual rainfall, 20.0Siii.). 

October 2nd.—^Present: 10 members. 

Firebreaks. —In a pa])er wutb, this title Mr. H. Bawalen said that, in view of 
the abinulanco of crops, grass, and other herbage, there would be a great 
danger in the summer months of the occurrence of serious hres. Apart from 
other damage, such fires would cause the destruction of large areas of valu¬ 
able feed. He thought that farmers should take more than ordinary trouble 
in the provision of firebreaks. They should be ploughed to a width of at 
least 10ft., aud should be occasionally harrowed in order to remove any 
grass, straw, or litter -which might have collected on them. Some discussion 
ensued, and reference was made to the necessity for great care being exercised 
by smokers to prevent the starting of fires. 


DOWLINGYILLE.— Drift. —A discussion on this subject took place. Members 
recommended that the land should be left in a rough state in order to prevent drift. 

MOONTA, September 18th.—Mr. W. Alpin contributed a paper on ‘^Essential 
Plant Pood in the Soil, and how to Preserve it. ^ ’ 

MOONTA, October 2Brd.—Mr. W. P. Orloff introduced a discussion on the ques¬ 
tion of weeds. He referred to the prevalence of wild turnip, and thought some 
action should be taken to combat it. It was decided to make representations to 
the district council concerning the matter. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COORABIE (Average annual rainfall, Him to 12in.). 

Se|)tember ISth.—Present: 17 members and five visitors. 

Haymaking. —Mr. J. H. Murray read a paper on this subject. He said 
that for hay production a piece of land should be chosen which was uniform 
throughout, and also free from stumps and stones. It should, if possible, be 

fallowed to a dei:)th of Sin. or Hn. as soon as possible after the conclusion 

of seeding operations, and in order to obtain a iinely tilled firm seedbed it 
should be^harroAved Avith a set harrow, and the harrowing should be re- 
|iea.ted after every good rain in order to conserve all moisture piossible. Pro¬ 
vided the land was in a satisfactory condition, the seed should be drilled 
in not later than the second or^third-, Aveek in April. He suggested soAving 
40Ibs. of Battling Jack wheat with’ 201hs. of Algerian oats, together Avith 
6()lbs. of superphosphate, to the acre. Pot earlier cutting, a mixture of 
King’s Early wheat and Calcutta Cape oats could be soAvn. For pure oaten 
hay, the oats would require to he sown very early in their district. For 

Avheaten hay, such varieties as King’s Early, Big Bull Head, Smart’s 

Pioneer, and Steiiiwedel were to be recommended. After the crop wms well 
up it should be harrowed. The time for cutting hay Avas 10 to 12 days after 
the. Avheat was in full bloom, just as the grain was entering the dough stage. 
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Stocking should be done almost immediately after cutting, and the stocks 
sliouid not be made more than four sheaves Avide. The stooks sooiiid be weil 
built, and allowed to stand for a fortnight before being carted to the stack. 
The floor of the stack could be composed of large stones placed together^ or 
of good stout timber—the former preferably. Stacking should be 
pleted as c^uickly as possible to prevent the hay becoming damp before the 
building was completed. Square cornered stacks should be built if the stack- 
builder were experienced, but the round-eornered stack wms more easily built 
l)y an inexperienced man. In stacking, every sheaf should be carefully 
placed with the butts straight. "When the first outside row was completed, 
the inside should be filled up, reversing the sheaves, placing them with the 
butts inwards and the heads to the binds of the first row, and this should 
be continued until the layer Avas complete, care being taken to have- the 
centre a little higher than the outside edge. Each layer should be made in 
the same way until the roof AAms reached. The first layer of the roof vrould 
form the cave, and the sheav^es should be placed, butts outward, with the 
bind on the edge of the underlying layer, the centre still being kept higher 
than the outside of the layer. The second layer of the roof should be com¬ 
menced with the butts of the sheaves resting on the binds of the first layer, 
and this should be repeated until the roof was completed. He recommended 
covering the stack to a depth of 1ft. with the straw, which should be held in 
position by wire-netting, which could be secured by pushing sticks through 
the edges and tying the sticks together with binder twine. In discussing 
the paper, Mr. Griles said he would alioAv the hay to remain stocked for three 
weeks before carting. In regard to preparation of the land, he warned 
members against OAmrworking light land and causing drift. Mr. Biddle 
favored the frequent use of the harroAvs on the finer class of land in the 
district. In reply to a question, Mr. Murray advised making stooks 3 or 4 
yards long. Some discussion ensued on the thatching of hay stacks. The 
general opinion Avas in favor of sheaved straw for the purpose. 

Agkicultural Shoav.— The memhers unanimously resoHed that an Agricuh 
tural Show should be held at Coorabie during either September or October, 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

September 18th.—^Present: five members. 

Dairying on the Park. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. F. T. Freetli referred 
to the need for proper supervision of ail dairying premises from which products 
were marketed or sold. Milking bails should be well paved and thoroughly 
drained, and the dairying utensils should be kept in a suitable building, which 
should be well A'entilated. In this building accommodation should be available for 
the separator, cream, butter, churn, and milking buckets, &c. The washing of the 
cow^s udder prior to milking was of the first importance; regular milking w^as also 
to be recommended. He Avould recommend the Shorthorn breed for any localities 
where a certain amount of hardship would have to be endured by the coavs. The 
Jersey A^ms a good breed, but required sheltered conditions. The value of careful 
testing of milk could not be over estimated in that it showed accurately the pro- 
ductwe value of each cow. In the selection of a sire due consideration should be 
given to the productiA^e capacity of Ms female ancestry. Mr. Freeth concluded by 
referring to the Government scheme for the improvement of dairy stock by the 
supply of bulls of good quality. 

- #— 

GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

September 23rd.—Present: 14 members and four visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —The meeting ivas held at the homestead of Mr. A. Stasi- 
no'wsky, and an inspection of his farm Avas made by the visitors, who noticed 
good crops and abundant feed. Mr. Tainsh kid that w^hen rust made its ap¬ 
pearance in a crop it was best to cut as much of the crop as possible wflth the 
binder. Mr. W. Polland advised members to study the different varieties of 
Avheat grown on their farms, and to preserve seed of those which promised to 
yield well. Mr. Stasinowsky referred to the possibility of co-operation among 
farmers in the direction of harvesting crops, in view of the shortage of labor. 
Mr. TonMn suggested that wheat cleaning could be expedited if members co¬ 
operated in the purchase of a motor winnower.' Care should be taken not to put 
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new wheat on to a floor where old wheat w^as lying, as the risk of introducing 
weevil would be very great. Mr. Stephenson said that much valuable time 
would be saved during harvest time if farmers would thoroughly overhaul their 
machinery and see that it was in proper working order, also that all bags were 
in good condition. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

September 22nd.—^Present: Eight members. 

Fallowing. —Mr. W. E. Eichardson read a paper on this subject. He said 
that owing to the heavy rainfall in their district during the months of June, 
July, and^August, it was often a matter of difficulty to proceed wflth fallow^- 
ing*^ operations as farmers -would like to, but it was necessary, in order to 
make provision for ‘the nest year’s crop, that they should fallow as large an 
area as possible. There vras no reason why they should have all bare 
fallow, as there was a sufficient rainfall to enable them to grow a fallow 
crop wdthout detriment to the following grain crop. The advantages of fal¬ 
lowing -u^ere the conservation of moisture in the soil, which enabled the fer¬ 
ments to maintain their activity, to multiply and to break down organic 
matter into plant food. There were constant changes going on in the soil 
due to the activity of these ferments, which increased in activity vrhen 
aided by moisture "and warmth. The eradication of weeds and improvement 
ill the physical condition of the soil, which assisted in the production of good 
crops and reduction of ’work at seeding time. This was important, as fre¬ 
quently there -was only a short period when the land was in really good con¬ 
dition for working. Once the heavy wdiiter rains set in, the ground became 
wet and cold, and the young plant did not secure a good start. May wms 
the best month in which to sow, and if seeding could be completed during 
that month, more even crops "ivoiild result. Fallowing should be commenced 
immediately after seeding, and generally a considerable area could be done 
before the land became -waterlogged. Low-lying places should be cultivated 
first if possible. It was better to plough wherever possible, even if it had 
to be done in patches. The plough should turn the land over well to put the 
grass and rubbish well underneath. If this were not done it would only stiimilate 
the growth of the weeds. Green growth turned in acted as a valuable 
agent in returning organic matter to the soil. The depth of ploughing 
should vary with the quality of the land—say 3in. on some of the lighter 
gravelly soils and deeper -where the land was of a more loamy nature. If 
it were possible to use set harrows he would do so, as stump-jump harrows 
were practically useless from the point of view of cultivation. He preferred 
a spring-tine implement -wMch was of light draught and stirred up the soil 
well. If the fallow were worked in the spring and the w’eeds killed and 
allowed to remain in a loose condition, another working ahead of the drill 
w’ould be found sufficient. It was better not to fallow^ when the land was 
in a very wet condition, as it was sure to bake hard and require a great 
deal of subsequent working to reduce the soil to a good tilth. It was better 
to satisfactorily treat a small area than to scratch over a large acreage. 
For a fallow crop he would recommend peas; they provided a good bulk of 
feed and exercise a beneficial influence on the soil" The chairman (Mr. J. 
Hew^ell) opined that turnips, sown on early fallow, would provide good feed. 
The meeting was of opinion that fallow land would require thorough work¬ 
ing in order to combat the weeds, which w-ere becoming a serious menace 
in the district. 

Mr. C. Bar rand tabled samples of turnips and rape of exceptionally fine 
growth. 


MITCHELL. 

October 16th.—Present; 11 members and four visitors. 

Fencing.—M r. Jericho read a paper on this topic. He said that the best timber 
for fencing posts in their locality -was the swamp ti-tree; the black ti-tree and 
pine also made good posts. Pine posts should be cut and allowed to dry before 
being put in the ground. The height of a fence should not be less than 3ft, 6in., 
and if a barbed wire were placed on the top of the fence, it should be Bin. or 4iii* 
higher, to prevent stock from reaching over. Posts should be placed 20in, jn tSe 
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oToimil, and strainers 3ft 6in. The fence should consist of six wires, 6iii. being 
allowed for the three lower spaces, and for the other three, 7iii., Sin., and 9iii. The 
barbed wire should be fixed to the tops of the posts, as that wouhl prevent stock 
rubbing on the pjosts. If two barbed "wires were used they should be the to}) 
two wires. Posts should be not less than Sin. in diameter at the sinailer end. 
Where iron posts w’ere used, barbed wire should be gauge 12. Plain wires shoubl 
be gauge 10 if galvanized, or No. 8 if black. Only iron posts of the heaviest 
quality should be used. Posts should not be more than 5yds. apart, and wires 
should be kept tightly strained. ■ In discussing the paper, Mr. Jenkins said that 
pine posts were of little value unless split and charred. Mr.^ S. Baker said that 
posts should be put more than 20in. into the ground, otherwise they were liable 
to be pushe<l out by stock. Members generally favored swamp) ti-tree for posts. 


PENONG (Average annual rainfall, 11.93in.), 

October 9th.—^Present: Eight members. 

Cereals uk:der>Crop m the District. —A discussion on this subject was initi¬ 
ated by Mr, J. C. Stiggants. He exhibited samples of Indian Kunner, Pairbank, 
and Glixyas wheats. Indian Eunner, though grown on poor soil and without the 
aid of sup>erphosphates, showed good heigiit, color, and fiag. He recommended it 
as a hay wheat. Pairbank, an early variety, had showm a tendency to go down as 
the result of recent heavy winds. Mr. Stiggants also tabled samples of ‘Gvild 
turnip -’ and what appeared to be wild radish. These weeds had appeared in the 
district since the advent of chaff from Tasmania early in the year. A magnificent 
buucdi of oats caused some comment. Apparently the bunch had grown from a 
single grain. It contained 131 straws. Mr. J. Oats showed samples of Pairbank, 
Smarts Pioneer, Thew, and Bayah—all early varieties. Pairbank had gone down 
badly. Smart’s showed a large head, well filled, although red rust had affected 
the fiag. Mr. Oats stated that Bayah—a new variety of wheat in the district—was 
easy to reap and thrash, and stood well, but it was badly affected by rust. Thew 
W’as strongly recommended, as it had all the advantages of Bayah, but was not 
seriously affected by rust. The chairman tabled samples of Gluyas and Federa¬ 
tion. During 15 years’ experience he had .found Gluyas to be the wheat best suited 
to the soil of his farm. The sample of Federation was blighted—probably due to 
severe winds. The secretary (Mr. 0. J. Murphy) advocated the growing of barley, 
and showed samples of English malting barley and Cape barley. It wns pointed 
out that barley was apparently not subject to rust, that it was a crop well suited 
to the sandy soils of the district, and gave bigger returns than wheat, and that the 
stubble was valuable as stock feed, especially in times of scarcity. Ohjeetions were 
raised to barley-growing by some members on account of the difficulty of cleaning 
it if only the stripper and hand winnow'er were available; also on account of the 
fliietuating prices. The secretary also showed a sample of White Tuscan—a, good 
hay wheat, having a fine straw and fiag, and almost totally unaffected by red rust. 
White Tuscan had grown well on sandy soils even in the droughty years. Members 
did not favor it as a hay wheat for the district on account of its lateness. 


WAEEOW. 

September 25th.—Present: 14 members. 

Kale.— -Mr. W. Doiidle contributed a short paper on this subject. He said that 
it was of first im]>ortance that the },>addocks intended for kale growing should he en¬ 
tirely free of rabbits. The land should also be cleared, as far as possible, of all 
broombush and maUee, otherwise the best results could not be expected. He had 
found that kale did really well on heath land, sandy or gravel land, where there 
was a clay subsoil. Quarter of a pound of seed to the acre should be sown, drilled 
in with the wheat or superphosphate, and with good rains in November, a good 
growth of kale in the early summer months was assured. It should be allowed to 
become "well established before commencing to feed it off; when attacked by blight 
it should be immediately fed off. The growth in the second year would be found, 
to be "very satisfactory. He was of opinion that under present circumstances an 
area ot kale carefully so'wn and fed off with stock, would give better returns than 
wheat growing on an equal area. Members discussed the paper, and advised sowing 
the crop on fallow ground, and also uttered a warning against sowing the seed 
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YABMAISTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.14in.). 

September 25th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Hay.—I ll a paper on this subject, Mr. S. Pengilly said the most suitable wheats 
for hay in this district were Marshall's Hybrid, MarshalPs No. 3, and ^Leather- 
head. Jolui Brown and Federation were not so good from a selling standpoint. 
He iireferred building long, narrow stocks, when the crop was heavy and the hay 
was required to dry qiuekly. Much time and trouble would be saved wdieii cutting 
if the land were rolled after cultivation. Members generally thought a gooil cut 
of hay ivas usually secured from Gluyas, which should be cut ou the green side; if 
left until it became too ripe, the straw toughened. 


GOODE.— Annlt.vl Social. —On the occasion of the annual social, held in 
Goode Hall on August 25th, a general invitation was extended to residents 
of the district, and approximately 150 persons attended. The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. W. Pollaiid) delivered an address giving a resume of the ivork done 
by "the Branch during the year, and Mr. L. Will contributed a paper entitled 
Farmers Should Take Interest in Agricultural Bureau Work. 

GEEEN PATCH, October 18th.—Further discussion took jilace m regard to the 
estahllshmeut of a Imtter factory to meet local requirements. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, a presentation of a case of silver-mounted pipes was made to the 
retiring Secretary (Mr. C. J. Whillas) in recognition of his services to the Branch. 

SALT CREEK, Sexitember 25th.—Some discussion took place on the advantages 
of co-operative ];>urchase of farm requirements. Wheatgmving. — Mr, Gale sug¬ 
gested that members should take careful note of those varieties which were most 
snsce|;)tible to rust, so that they could he avoided in the future. Mr. Lee intro¬ 
duced a discussion on the value of superphosphate, applications to the land. He 
said that farmers should record the results of different dressings. 

WAEROW, October 23rd.—Mr. H. Puckridge contributed a paper on rape. He 
sai<i that it was aii excellent fodder for sheep, and should be sown on fallow^ land 
early in the season, in order to enable it to secure a good start before the advent 
of the cold weather. It seemed to grow well on poor quality soil, and by grazing 
the crop, the land received the benefit of the droppings of the stock. Discussion 
followed the reading of the papeiv 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

HAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BEREI. 

October 20th.—Present: 21 members. 

Foddeu, Crops. —-klr. T. L. Hughes read a short paper on this topic. He advo¬ 
cated placing 2 acres out of every 15 under fodder crops. Different crops should 
be sown in rotation, commencing with a mixture of oats and lucerne in February 
for early feed, and following with maize, millet, and sorghum, also carrots, melons, 
and pum]ikins, hut always having an appreciable area sown to lucerne. He laid 
stress on the necessity for heavy manuring in order to ensure the maximum return 
from a limited area. In discussing the subject, some members preferred wheat to 
oats for early green feed, whilst other members favored barley. Some sujiported 
the practice of sowing wheat and oats together. 


BOERIKA. 

September 18th.—Present: 12 members and eight visitors. 

Construction OF Farm Buildings. —^Mr. Green contributed a paper on this sub¬ 
ject He suggested that in their district, where limestone was plentiful, it could 
be used as building stone, or if rubble only were available, this could be utilised 
for making concrete, with which walls could be built with the aid of boards. The 
dairy should be erected close to the back of the house, or a cellar should be excavated 
imder the house for the purpose. Ample sjiace should be left around the house 
for gardening purposes. Stables and sheds should be situated 4 or 5 chains away 
from the house, and by combining the implement shed, chaffhouse, and stable, ' 
siderable expense could be saved. The front of the stable should face the east,,and’., 
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sliouid provide aecomniodatiou for 14 or 15 horses. The yard ^should be the full 
length of the stablCj and three-quarters of a chain mde, mth a division fence in the 
centrCj and a mde trough to give a supply of water in both yards. A stall 5it. in 
width should be provided for each horse. One continuous manger should be 
made of flat ii’OUj with a passage way along the hack of the manger connecting with 
the chaflthouse. There should be a loose box at either end of tne stable, as this 
would be found very convenient for enclosing young foals, sick horses, or for 
catching colts. The implement shed should be 16ft. in width and the length of the 
stable. The supporting posts in the front should be from 12ft. to 15ft. apart, so 
that there would be plenty of space to allow of implements being put away. The 
ehaffhouse should be at the end of the shed and stable, with a doorway into the 
latter, and the cutter should be located immediately outside the chatfhouse. If 
possible, the barn should be situated on the side of a rise; a sliding aoor should be 
provided at either end, one being level with the ground and the other on the level 
of the bottom of a wagon. This would be found a great convenience in loading 
heavy material. Another suggestion was to have the barn connected with the shed, 
with a door at both ends, so that a wagon could be driven right through. For 
burning lime, the excavation for the cellar could be utilised. It should be 8ft, long 
by 6ft. wide and oft. deep. A hole should be made at the bottom where it was 
intended to put the cellar steps, and this should be continued upwards, to be used 
for a firehole. The first layer of stones should be 3ft. in height, and this should 
be followed by 1ft. of roots or long wood, then 2ft. more of limestone, Gin. of wood, 
1ft. of limestone, and Gin. of wood. This should be covered with a layer of fine 
rubble about an incli thick, and the sides should be banked up with about 4ft. of 
loose earth. The fire should burn for 48 hours. In discussing the paper, Mr. 
Penfold thought stalls shoiilcl be 6ft. wide, and he preferred to have sheds and 
stables separated in order to reduce the loss in case of fire. Messrs. Tonkin, 
Huxtable, Griffiths, and Gray also took part in the discussion. 


BOWHILL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

September 25th.—Present: 17 members and five visitors. 
iLiYMAKiNG.—^Mr. G. A. Seidel read a paper on this subject. He said that a 
wheat crop badly alfected with rust or smut should be cut for hay, as while this 
did not produce the best quality hay, it was the most profitable course to follow 
when faced with the possibility of a failure of the grain crop. Where the land 
was rough and covered with stones and rubbish, it should be first cleared as well 
as possible, so that the work of the binder should not be interfered with. Often, 
however, it was better to cat the hay with a mower, which was capable of -working 
on much rougher land than the binder ; in the latter case, the wheat should be 
cut when the grain was in the milky stage, as loose hay was usually fed to stock 
in that state, and was relished by them when slightly bn the green side. It could 
be raked with a horserake immediately after cutting, although if the crop were 
very heavy, it should be allowed to lie for a few hours. On the succeeding day, the 
hay should be thrown up into cocks, care being taken to shake it well in the opera¬ 
tion to rid it of all rubbish. For making ehafi:, oaten was preferable to wheaten 
hay. The latter, when intended fox ehaffi, should be cut when the grain was formed 
after it had passed the milky stage. Oats should be cut when the crop presented a 
greenish-yelLow color, when it was commeneing to ripen. Before it was put into 
use the binder should be tlioroughly examined to see that it was in good working 
order. Only the best twdne should be used, as annoying and costly delay followed 
breakages caused by using inferior twine. Sheaves should be allowed to lie in the 
field for at least a day before being stocked. Stocks should be oblong in shape 
and four sheaves in width, and if pressed closely together at the top, would sustain 
little damage from unfavorable weather. Calm weather was essential to the eart- 
mg of loose hay, and as there was usually less wind in the early morning, it was 
advisable to cominence work as early as possible. The centre should be kept 
higher than the sides. When the stack was 12ft. or 13ft. high carting should be 
ceas^ for a few days to allow the hay to settle down. On resuming, the roof 
shoifid commenced. The interior of the stack should first be built up say, 3ft. 
higher than the edges, and the hay should then be stacked on the sides, drawing in 
aboTit 1ft., and keeping the centre still 3ft. above the sides 
unbi the rxdge was completed. In the ease of sheaved hay, the sheaves should bo 
laid around the outside with the butts outward, the inside rows of sheaves being 
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placed with the heads outward. Por a 30 to 35 ton stack of oaten hay, the dimen¬ 
sions should be 45ft. by 15ft.; the quantity to be carted could be gauged by the 
amount of twine used in tying the sheaves—a bale of twine would tie about 28 tons 
to 30 tons. Care should be taken not to place subsequent layers too far out, as 
there was a tendency for the sheaves to move slightly outwards. When the height 
of the stack approached 12ft. or 13ft., the sheaves should be made to overlap a little 
more in order to bring the centre of the stack somewhat higher. When commenc¬ 
ing the roof, a row of sheaves should be placed to overhang the stack by between 
bill, and 9in.; the inside rows should be placed, heads outward, with the heads 
level with the ties of the row beneath. The ridge of the stack should be finished 
off; by laying sets of three sheaves lengthwise. These should be fastened down 
by driving pegs into the stack on either side of each set, and tying string from 
peg to peg across the sheaves. 


CLAhFFIELD (Average annual rainfall, Ibin. to 17in.). 

September 18th.—Present: nine members and five visitors. 

Mixed Farming. —In a paper with this title, Mr. A. Orw-ell said that as settle¬ 
ment in their district had increased to such an extent, mixed farming should be 
carried on more extensively. On a farm of, say, 1,000 acres, a rotation should 
be adopted which would each year allows one-third of the area to be cropped 
wdth cereals, one-third to be under bare fallow, and the remainder left out to 
provide grass. Some small paddocks should be available for growing forage 
crops, such as barley, lucerne, fnangolds, and field carrots. A portion of the 
wheat crox 3 should be cut with the binder and headed, so that the straw could be 
stacked for use in times of food scarcity. Three or four good mares should be 
kept and mated with the best available stallion^ so that aged horses could 
always be replaced by young ones, and a number could also be sold. Sheep 
were a very valuable asset to the farm; they were very effective in keeping 
the land clear of weeds, and the returns for meat and wool should be very satis¬ 
factory. It should be possible to keep 200 ewes on an average farm. The 
Merino ewe crossed with the Lincoln ram would be found the most satisfactory 
for general purposes. Three good cows should be kept; he recommended the 
Jersey breed as good milk and butter producers. Pigs could be kept with ad¬ 
vantage by feeding them with waste milk, mangolds, barley, &e. Poultry 
should also receive attention. White Wyandottes would, in his opinion, be 
found very satisfactory as good layers and table birds. A flower garden and 
a kitchen garden would also assist in making the farm life more pleasant and 
attractive. In discussing the paper, Mr. Hammett recommended sowing oats on 
stubble land to provide feed. Mr. Cockshell thought that farming in their 
district was not sufficiently advanced to permit of the adoption of a three-year 
rotation. Mr. Wilkins also supported this view. Fowls should he kept in an 
enclosure, as they did too much damage when allowed at large. He did not 
think the district was suitable for sheep, and recommended thorough working 
of fallow to eradicate weeds. Messrs. F. and A. Moar also spoke. In reply to 
Mr. A. Orwell, Mr. F. Moar recommended the Gatton oat in preference to the 
Algerian variety for hay in their district. 


GLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

Sex)teniber 20th.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Best Method of Farming Mallee Country, —Mr. M. Robinson read a paper on 
this subject, in wffiich he said he would take for an example a farm 1,500 acres 
in area. In the first year 500 acres should be rolled down, and after the spring 
backs' ^ had been cut and other preparation made, a good burn should be secured. 
Cultivation should be carried out in April after a good rain, and sowing should be 
undertaken in May. He would recommend sowing 561bs. seed and SOlbs. super, 
per acre, harrowing before and after the drill. If a good crop were secured, a 
very satisfactory stubble should be obtained. In the second year a further 2fi0 
acres should he dealt with in a similar manner to the first 500, while of the latter, 
250 acres should be sown with wheat, 200 with oats, and 50 acres left for feed. 
In the third year a further 250 acres should be cleared, and with the second area 
cleared, sown with wheat. Of the first 500 acres, 250 should be sown with oats at 
the rate of 361bs. seed and SOlbs. super, per acre, and the balance should be bare 
fallowed, ploughing with a share plough to a depth of Bin. or 2Jin. in June and 
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Jiilj, cultivating in September and harrowing at -the first Oi>portunity. lu the 
fourth year a further 250 acres should be rolled down and sown, together with the 
fallow portion of the first area and also the area cleared in the third year, the remain- 
der being fallowed. In the fifth year the clearing would be completed, and a rotfitloii 
could be adopted w^hich w'ouid only require the land to carry a wheat crop every 
third year. The necessary work could be done by two men and 14 horses. Mr. 
Gray recommended the sowing of oats on sandhills. Mr. E. Oolwili referred to the 
iiangcr of a settler clearing more land than he could manage. The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary (Mr. D. McCormack) emphasized the value of utilising stubble land for feed 
by sowing barley after a burn in, say, Eebruary or March.' This could, with ad¬ 
vantage, be fed off by sheep. Mr. G. S. Small also spoke. 

COON ALP YiST (Average annual rainfall, 17.49m.). 

October 22nd.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Siii51':f on the Harm. —A paper on this topic was read by a visitor. Tlie wu'ltor 
said that in making a purchase of sheep, farm-bred sheep should be selected, as 
they were quieter and more contented on small holdings than station-bred sheep. 
This applied more particularly -when buying store sheep for fattening, as the quieter 
the sheep were, the quicker would they fatten. Overstocking should be avoided. 
Sheep recpiired plenty of w^ater in the hot weather- and it should be available to 
them at all times. It was better to keep a few sheep on the farm all the ^'■ear 
i-ound than to keep larger mobs for short periods of time. They were very effec¬ 
tive dealing with mallee shoots, and in clearing weeds from fallow land, at the 
same time manuring the land. They returned revenue from wool, and there wms the 
advantage of having ration sheep on the farm. When ration sheep were being 
killed it was an advantage to have a fly-proof safe, say, 7ft. long by 3ft. 6in. wide, 
by 7ft. high, in which killing could be done, thus protecting the meat from flies. 
In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Whitehead said better results might be secured 
by buying a large flock ot sheep, when feed was plentiful, and di^osiiig of them 
at a favorable opportunity. Mr. MTall thought that station-bred sheep were more 
uniform in type. Mr. Pitman recommended the Merino breed of sheep. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. J. Tregenza) said that the erection of the necessary fenc¬ 
ing was the only obstacle to the general keeping of sheep all the year round." They 
would soon be essential as fallow cleaners. 

PiiLLOWiNa.—J. Colliver read a paper on this topic. The objects of fallow* 
ing, he said, were the aeration of the soil, the conservation of moisture in the soil, 
and the clearing of the land of weeds. There ivere many other advantages, such as 
the improved physical condition of the soil, and prevention of diseases. The best 
time to fallow was in the months of June and July, but if it could not be done 
then, it should be done as soon as possible. The land should be subsequent!v 
harrowed after each appreciable fall of rain, in order to prevent the evaporation 
of moisture. The Hon, Secretary (Mr. F. J. Tregenza) emphasized the need for 
taOowing, more particularly in new soils, for oration and swreetening. Sand re¬ 
quired less after working, but red elay could hardly be overworked. His ideal 
was to crop only fallow. Members agreed in regard to the necessity for ('arlv 
tallowing to prevent seeding of weed plants. 


GEEANIUM (Average annual rainfall, 16iu. to 17iii.). 

August 28th.—Present: 15 members. 

QiTSTiON Box.—Members asked whether late wheats were more subject tliaii 
early varieties, to takeall. [The Bireetor of Agriculture states that in a gemu-al 
way tliere is probably no difference in this eonneetion.—Ed.] Also—(«) Whether 

teeding dom crops lessened the_quantity of smut thereon,; (&}whether b^dey whs 
hable to taheall, to both of which the Director answered in the affirmative ' fo) 
Did it pay to work taieall out of the land, without growing oats? Membhs 
thought early fallowing, not too deep, and harrowing down within 30 daws of 
effective. [Professor Perkins states that the destrueti'L of 
host plants, many of which are weeds, would eradicate takeall.—Ed.] 

_ HALIBON. 

^ September 15th, Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

IN THE Mallee.—A paper on this subject, written by Mr. L. A. Von 
Doussa, was read in his absence. The writer advocated the establishment of -i kit- 
Aeu garden on every farm where water was available. For the purpose, a piec^e 
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of land with soil of good quality should be selected and fenced, with netting wire 
or alternatively with a good broom fence. The latter had the advantage of serving 
as a hreakwind. A small, well protected portion of the garden should be set aside 
for the raising of seedlings. Allowance should be made for one row of each 
variety, say about two yards long. The soil should be worked down to a hne tilth, 
and given a good dressing of well-rotted stable manure. Seeds should be sown 
after the first good rains in March or April, Planting out should be done as soon 
as the plants were large enough, on a dull day, and, if possible, just before rain. 
Care should be taken to allow the plants sufficient space, but they should not be 
planted too far apart, otherwise an excessive quantity of water would be required. 
Cabbages and caulifiowers should not be closer together than 18in.; root plants, 
such as beet, could be planted more closely, while a distance of 9in. would suffice 
between lettuces, turnips, and radishes. Turnip and radish seed should be broad¬ 
casted over small areas, sowing at intervals of a few weeks, so as to secure a con¬ 
tinuous supply. The plants required to be thinned out to secure good results. 
Carrots and parsnips should be planted in rows. Ground for all root crops required 
to be deeply cultivated in order to allow of root development. Silver beet was very 
easily grown, requiring little attention. Seed should be broadcasted, and the pdants 
thinned out to 12in. ap)art. Peas should be sowm at mouthly intervals from April 
to September, in rows 18in. apart. The ground on either side of the plants should 
be Imnked up as the plants progressed. French beans, of the dwarf variet}", 
should be sown in September, but they were not easy plants to grow. Melons of 
all descriptions grew excellently in mallee country. The seeds should be planted 
in round beds ISin. in diameter. The beds should be well manured, and at least 
6ft. apart; three seeds were sufficient for each bed. Tomato plants should be 
pdanted out in September, and should be well protected from wund and frost until 
established. The best method of irrigating with bore water was to periodically 
flood the garden. With the vegetables planted in rows and trenches between the 
rows, p)rovided the ground had a gentlb slope, this method would prove very suc¬ 
cessful. Liquid manure should be applied at regular intervals to cabbages, eauli- 
flowers, melons, and tomatoes in order to force their growth. A bag of cow, fowl, 
or pig manure should be left in a tub of water for a few days. This solution, 
diluted with more water, would produce very good results when applied to the 
plants named. The soil should be slightly damp before using liquid manure. The 
frequent mulching of the soil with stable manure materially assisted in the conser¬ 
vation of soil moisture, hfr. Bussell, in discussing the paper, recommended sowing 
turnips in rows. Cauliflowers should have plenty of room, and sliould not be 
planted closer than 2ft. 6in. in the rows, and 3fjb. between the rows. French beans 
could be grown successfully if the soil were properly prepared; the surface soil 
should be loose, and subsoil firm. To secure early tomatoes the seed should be 
sown in a box buried up to its surface in a manure heap. Mr. Bird and other 
members commented on the paper. 

Fruit Trees. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. J. A. Hehir said that, in the pre¬ 
paration of land for fruit trees, the soil should be ploughed deeply, from Sin. to 
12in.; the land should then be left idle for a few months, to allow of eeration and 
sweetening. Before planting the trees, the land should again be thoroughly culti¬ 
vated and finally harrowed. The best time to plant trees in their district would 
bo from the beginning of July to the end of August. Holes should he dug deeplv 
onoiigli to take the tap root (if the tree had one), and to bury the surface roots 
with 4in, or 6in. of soil. The roots should he spread out as evenly as possible 
when planting. To successfully prune fniit trees, considerable experience was 
necessary. In reply to questions Mr. Hehir said he would not advise pruning fruit 
trees during the first year after planting. Land vrith limestone rubble sulisoil should 
be very suitable. The Chairman (Mr. Weste) said that even if fruit trees were 
not profitable, it was an advantage to have a few growing around the homestead. 
Oranges were delicate trees, and difficult to grow successfully; lemons, however, 
were much hardier. Mr. Mueeke also commented on the paper. 


MOISTABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 
September 24th.—^Present: 21 members and three visitors. 

Re-stocktng up Farms. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. F. Altmann) read a papet 
on this subject. In view of the shortage of livestock caused by the’, re^nt' 
drougid., he said it should be the duty of every farmer to re-stock'his holding; ^11' 
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cattle and sheep as quickly as possible. Purchase of stock was very expensive, so 
he should have recourse to breeding, Mares fit for breeding should be utilised for 
this purpose; the same applied to cotvs and sheep. Lengthy discussion ensued. 

MXJERAY BBIDGE. 

Sept. 20th.—Present: 14 members and six visitors. 

Potato Growing. —This subject was dealt with in an address by Mr. J. Pope, of 
the Mount Barker Branch, in which he gave a number of interesting facts. The 
selection of reliable seed, he said, was one of the most important factors in potato 
growing. Late kinds should not be planted early. A beginner should gain ex¬ 
perience by starting with a small area, seeking the advice of practical men, and 
then gradually increasing the area. A large area at first might be a failure, and 
cause the grower to become disgusted with potato growing. Cultivation was as 
important as the selection of good seed. The land shonld be thoroughly well 
worked before planting the crop. Probably no crop responded so well as the potato 
to a change of seed. It was diflicnlt to procure reliable seed, as imported seed 
was usually much bruised in transit, and there were then many misses in the row\s. 
Many people make the mistake of selling the best, and planting what should be 
fed to the pigs. Mr. Pope advocated the use of whole seed from good stock, not 
small ronnd seed, from weaklings. It was well to get a change from a drier 
climate. With large seed it was necessary to plant one-third more, and there was 
the cost of cutting. If treated too tenderly the shoots were not hardy. It was 
well to expose the seed to the light and adr, but it should be shaded by trees, and 
occasionally turned over with a shovel; that treatment induced strong, hardy shoots. 
The kinds he recommended for planting were:—Early—Carmen No. 1, XJp-to-Date; 
Late—^Excelsior, Snowflake. The distance between rows should be 2ft. 
with the sets 15in. to 18in. apart. Early kinds should be put nearer the surface, 
but later kinds deeper. Excessively damp soil would not do for j)otatoes. Good 
drainage was very important. He advised them to sow poor soil wdth peas, plough 
the crop in, and then plant potatoes. In the matter of fertilisers, he found that 
superphosphate gave the best results; or one-half super, and half bonedust, used 
at the rate of about 4cwts. to 6ewts. per acre. In the interesting discussion that 
followed the address, Mr. Pope answered many questions which threw light on the 
question of potato growing. 


MYPOLONGA. 

October 20th.—Present: 24 members and four visitors. 

Mr. P. H. Pickering read a paper in which he urged farmers to study then* 
methods more carefully with a view to making their farms more productive. The 
dairy herd should be thoroughly tested, and unprofitable ^-ow's dispense^ with. It 
was far more profitable to keep a lesser number of good cows than a large number 
of indifferent animals, as the extra work involved in the latter ease <Ud not pro¬ 
duce a corresponding return. An inferior or mongrel bull should never be used 
for breeding purpos&s, as he would only lower the standard of the herd. The 
matter of the sowing of different crops should have careful attention; the suita¬ 
bility of different classes of land should be taken into account in deciding where 
to sow various crops. xliiimals used for breeding purposes should be disposed of 
when they became aged. A great deal of extra work was often involved through 
ba^y planned buildings, yards, and paddocks. Gates should be periodically ex¬ 
amined to see that they were capable of rendering efficient service. Buildings, 
paddocks, and yards should be rearranged, if by so doing it was thought that 
saving of time could be effected. 


NETHEBTON. 

September 2oth.—Present: nine members. 

Noxious Weeds. —^In a paper with this title, Mr. L. Crouch said that it was in¬ 
cumbent upon every farmer in a new district to do all in his power to prevent the 
spread of troublesome weeds which were introduced from time to time. He re¬ 
ferred, firstly, to the weed known as ‘"wild turnip,'^ which was very prevalent in the 
present season. The presence of this weed in the crops made it necessary to cut a 
gr^t deal of wheat for hay; this would sell at a reduced price on that account. An¬ 
other troublesome weed was that known as ‘'Salvation Jane,^' which required early 
eradication, otherwise its rapid spread would present serious difficulties Sorrel 
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wldcli lie believed liad already made its appearance in their district, would require 
constant attention if it were desired to avoid the serious trouble which would attend 
its spread. He urged every farmer to take the necessary steps to check and control 
these weeds. The subject was well discussed by members. Mr. Byerlee men¬ 
tioned that in times of shortage in the North stock would eat ^Salvation Jane/’ 
but despite this, he was of the opinion that it was wise to destroy the weed. 


PHSTNAEOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

September 24th.—^Present: 26 members and two visitors. 

Lessons from the Drought. —In a paper on this topic, Mr. E. Edwarils said 
that it behoved farmers, in view of their recent experiences, to be in a degree pre¬ 
pared for a repetition of drought conditions, so that the effects would not be so 
severely felt. The consequences of a shortage of fodder were very drastic, and 
they conld be prevented to a great extent by avoiding the waste of cocky chaff and 
straw, which in such times had considerable value as foodstuffs. Cocky chaff 
should be heaped and covered with a thick layer of straw, or preferably, put in a 
shed or barn. A convenient way of storing it was to place it in an enclosure of 
small mesh wire netting, which could be supplied with a thatch roof. Good clean 
straw would be a valuaWe asset in times of scarcity, and a good quantity of it should 
be cut with the binder and stocked. Some could also be stacked in a loose con¬ 
dition in the paddocks. Sheaved straw, preferably oaten, should be stacked close 
to the haystack, whence it could be mixed with the hay when chaffing, as this was 
the best method of mixing the hay and straw for feeding purposes. He was con¬ 
vinced that excessive feeding was practised when foodstuffs were plentiful. Horses 
not working, or doing light work, could be fed with chaff containing 25 per cent, 
of straw. Molasses was a valuable addition to the inferior grades of fodder, as it 
was nourishing, and was relished by horses. • The provision of a large quantity of 
hay was a matter of great importance, and if possible a two-years^ supply should 
be kept on hand. It was also an advantage to have two years ^ requirements of 
seed wheat available, as a surplus could always be profitably disposed of. Such 
provisions, of course, would have to depend on the financial circumstances of the 
individual. Lucerne growing should be adopted wherever circumstances permitted, 
even if the quantity which could be grown were very small, as it had a certain medi¬ 
cinal value. Maize, also, was a splendid summer fodder j it could be sown on 
fallow land and with opportune late spring or early summer rains it would pro¬ 
vide an appreciable bulk of fodder. There were also various grasses, for some of 
which drought-resisting properties were claimed. The maiuifaetnre of ensilage 
was well worth serious consideration, as a great deal of the natural herbage could 
be utilised. Opportunities for the sale, of surplus horse stock should be token ad¬ 
vantage of, as the feeding of unnecessary animals, more particularly when the 
price of feed was high, was distinctly xinprofitable. Mr. A. H. Symonds, in com¬ 
menting on the paper, advocated grox\dng sorghum and Ehodes grass for fodder. 
Mr. Parsons said that if ‘toocky chaff were protected with a good roof it would 
remain in good condition for a long period, and Messrs, Eoper and Yenning sup¬ 
ported this view. Mr. Ledger thought it had a higher feeding value than straw. 
He had had experience in the making of ensilage, and would not recommend ft to 
farmers unless they were prepared to make fairly large quantities; it was excellent 
fodder for dairy cattle. Mr. Yenning advised cutting hay with the binder until 
the crop became mature, wlien the use of the header would provide a quantity of 
useful straw. During the afternoon members paid a visit to the homestead of 
Mr. P. H. Edwards, and spent an inter^'’ting time inspecting the cereal crops and 
large vegetable garden. / 


' AMCO. 

September 20t]: ^—Present: 10 members. 

Manuring Orchards. —^In a pape*^ bn this subject, Mr. Jackmann explained 
that he had in use a home-made manure distributor which he had found very 
effective for manuring orchard land. It consisted of a cultivator with a fer¬ 
tiliser attachment, so arranged that the manure was deposited in the furrows 
made by the cultivator tines. The manure could be sown at any depth up to 
10in., at the rate of 3ewt. or 4ewt. per acre, and depositing it in rows, two between 
vines and four or six between fruit-trees, the distance between the rows being 
equal to the width of the cultivator. To make the.machine, a part of the seed- 
box of an old seed-drill should be taken and six star feeders fixed therein, with 
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two tubes attaciiedj eaeli supplied by three of the star feeders. Connection 
between the tubes and the seedbox consisted of galvanised-iroii, V-sliaped. The 
tubes fitted into two lioes taken from an old seed-drill, and the hoes were bolted 
on to the back of the tines of the cultivator. To make the driving conneetious, 
a large bicycle driving-wheel should be fixed on to the inside of the cultivator- 
wheel, and on to the square driving-bar of the feeders should be affixed another 
smaller sprocket-wheel. These two wheels should be connected with a bicyebs 
chain, and the machine was then ready for work. The points of the hoes 
should be about 2in. lower than the furrowers, and the manure -wouid be ef¬ 
fectively sown, being covered in by a drag of light curved iron, say a used 
rim of a small plough wheel. The flow of the manure could be regulated by 
controlling the number of feeders contributing to each tube. If it were desired 
to sow the rows of manure closer together, an extra hoe could be affixed, con¬ 
necting two instead of three feeders to each hoe. Messrs. Jones, Eogers, 
Stanley, and Lewds all testified to the efficiency of the machine, which would 
sow 10 acres per day when drawn by two horses, and the work wliieh it did 
was very satisfactory to all who had used it. 


EENMAEK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

September 23rd.—^Present: 14 members. 

Budding Peuit Trees. —In a paper with this title Mr. G. Agars gave some hints 
on the art of budding young trees in the nursery, and also trees in the orchard which 
had not been grafted successfully, and which had grown into trees. He said that 
while grafting might be practised on the latter he was of the opinion that budding 
would be the best way of working them over to the variety desired. To be suc¬ 
cessful with budding it was essential to see that the stocks to be operated on were 
in the proper condition, with the sap rising, and the young trees showing young 
growth at the top ends. ^ The next thing was to secure good, well-matured ^uds 
from small branches or sticks of the current year’s growth of the variety required. 
Tlie operator should provide himself with a good sharp budding knife and some 
good material for ties, such as strips of old calico or linen, or in the ease of citrus 
0*^ waxed calico. The lower limbs, or small branches, should be cut 
oil ivitli the secateurs, trimming the stocks up for a few inches above the ground 
so tliat they would not be obstructive when tjdng the newly inserted buds. The.u, 
with the knife, a horizontal cut should be made through the bark, about 2iii. above 
the ground, care being taken to make it just above a nice smooth part of the bark. 
Another cut should then be made about an inch in length, straight down the stem, 
intersecting the other cut. The bark should be slightly raised at the corners where 
the two cuts intersected, care being taken not to raise it too much, hut just suffi¬ 
ciently to admit of the lower end of the bnd being inserted. The bud should be cut 
sticky by making a cut about a quarter of an inch above the bud selected, 
au<i then turning the stick over, and starting a cut about half an inch below the 
bud in a slanting direction in order to cut under the bud without injuring it, leav- 
ing the bud with a small portion of wood adhering to it. The lower end of the bud 

the stock, and gently pressed downwards with 
the point of the knife until the top of the bud was level with the cross cut in the 
. tock, or if it could not >e forced down so far without injury, it should be forced 
as tai as possible, and the top or protruding portion of the bud cut off witli 
the crosscut. It was always well to make t£e bud force its own way un<ler th.I 
baik, 1 athei than open the cut on the stock exeessirely, as the bud would fit better 
.and would more Izkely to “take” than if put in 'looselr. When the bud was 
tie ^und up witli a piece of tie, care being taken to put tiie ■ 

^ ‘■ye 0^ Inul. The best 

way WM to put one turn round the top part first, and then bring the tie ron, d of the 

».w, h., .pH.g fAie, to 
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ouly grew during part of the summer^ as they were generally put in about the end 
of November or beginning of December. Buds that were put in at this time of 
the year recjuired to start growth as soon as possible, and to secure this, the top 
of the stock should be cut back and a small ring of bark taken out just above the 
bud, about a week after budding. This forced the sap into the buds, and started 
the growth. All suckers should be suppressed, or they would spoil the chances 
of the bud. Buds put in as dormant should have the stocks left intact until planted 
out in the following late winter or spring, when they were cut back and treated in 
the same way. His experience was that the dormant buds made by far the best 
trees. Much discussion ensued. 


SHBELOOK (Average annual rainfall, 14iii. to loin.). 

September 21st,—Present: eight members and 16 visitors, 

Mr. P. Norton, J-P., of the Geranium Branch, attended the meeting, and de¬ 
livered an address outlining a suggested system for farming country of the type 
met with in their locality. He said that farmers should cultivate smaller areas 
and farm them better than was generally the rule; more attention should be de¬ 
voted to clearing the land of stumps and bushes. Fallowing should be done earlier 
and better; graded seed should be used, and heavier applications of superphosphate 
made. This would produce more grass, and a greater number of stock could be 
kept. He thought that, in the course of time, their country would be as productive 
as the older settled districts in the North, but before they could achieve the best 
results they would, of course, have to overcome natural disabilities. Clearing 
would have to be done thoroughly. Stumps required to be taken right out. Not 
only did these occupy a lot of ground, but they caused a great deal of damage to 
machinery. The natural advantages of the country were inanyj the sandy loam 
soil was easily worked, and retained the moisture -well; practically all the rain 
which fell was absorbed by the soil. Mixed farming practice should be adopted. 
Fodder crops could be grown with advantage. He had been successful with mus¬ 
tard, kale, rape, borseem, lucerne, maize, millet, sorghum, peas, and Gape and malting 
barley,- these crops were grown in fairly large areas under indifferent conditions. 
With favorable circumstances, there was no doubt that these fodders would do ex¬ 
cellently, and they would enable sheep to be kept, and this was a very important 
item of the practice. Rhodes grass, Italian rye grass and evening primrose should 
also be successful. Sheep cleared the land of weeds, packed the soil, and fer¬ 
tilised the land, besides returning a direct profit in -wool and progeny. Land for 
fodder crops should be prepared in March, and sown about the first week in April. 
He recommended dividing the cleared area into four parts, and following a rotation 
of fallow, wheat, cats, oats. In the second year, the wheat stubble should be 
Iiuriit, and in the next March oats sown, and fed off with sheep j 100 acres should then 
be fenced oft* for hay, seed oats, and grain for stock, the balance being kept eaten 
down until September or even later in a wet year; the sheep should then be kept 
off until the last growth ripened, when it could be fed offh Sufficient grain would 
be left on the ground to seed the crop for the next year, and this should be har¬ 
rowed in March, and fed down from time to time, and allowung the sheep to finally 
eat it right out in order to have the land thoroughly clean for the next year's 
fallow. After this the rotation could be repeated. Oats acted as a tonic to the 
soil, and did not constitute a host for the ^Hakeall’^ fungus. Peas, rape, kale, or 
mustard could be substituted for oats, but the latter withstood rough conditions 
better, and were more easily handled and more generally understood. In the 
keeping of stock, the object should be to purchase in a cheap market and sell iii 
a dear one, and fodder crops would assist to a great extent in carrying out this 
plan. The seeding of fodder crops should be commenced in March with oats, and 
completed about the middle of April with such crops as kale, rape, or mustard. It 
was not sufficient to only grow fodders, hut it was also necessary to conserve feed in 
the form of hay, grain, and also ensilage. There were a number of maxims which 
should be observed in caring for stock, such as variation in feed and balance of 
rations, shelter, pure water, provision of licks, and small paddocks to allow of fre¬ 
quent changes from one to another; also the system of having several smaller 
ffoeks of sheep instead of one large one. He felt sure that if these matters were 
given serious thought and attention, the productive capacity of the farms would 
be considerably increased, Mr. Norton answered a number of questions put to 
him by members of the audience. 
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WOLLOWA. 

September 23rd.—^Present: eight members. 

Fencing. —^Mr. W. Tuendeinan read a paper on this subject. He said that posts 
for fencing should be cut in the winter, and should be at least 4in. or 5iii. thick 
at the smaller end; strainer posts should be 12m. to loin, in thickness, and 7ft. in 
length, and the straiglitest an<i best strainers should be used for corner and gate 
posts. They should be placed 3ft. in the ground, and the ordinary posts, which 
should be 5ft. 4in. long, should be put 20in. into the ground. The posts should be 
placed 4yds. to 5yds. apart. Hed gum was the best timber for fencing posts, but 
failing that, pine or maliee would serve. Strainers should be 10 chains apart, and 
care should be taken that they were properly braced np. For fastening barbed 
wire on the top of posts he would hot use staples, but thought the best method 
was to pass the wire through holes bored in the posts. No. 8 or No. 10 galvanized 
wire was the most suitable for general fencing, and three or four wires should be 
quite sufficient for a horse or cattle-proof fence. When erecting wire netting 
fences, the lower edge of the wire netting should be attached to a wire running 
through the posts about 41rj. below the ground level. 

Babbit Pest,—A discussion was initiated on this subject, and Mr. Thompson re* 
ferred to the value of charcoal fumes for the destruction of the vermin. If glow¬ 
ing coals were shovelled.into rabbit burrow's, and the mouths were closed with earth, 
the results would be found to be very satisfactory. 


BOOKPtIKNONG EAST, August 14th.— Annual Meeting. —On the occasion of 
the annual meeting, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. H. McMillan) presented the 
annuai report, which show^ed that there had been 11 meetings held during the 
previous year, with an average attendance of 14 members at each. The elec¬ 
tion of officers for the succeeding year also took place. 

COON ALP YN, September 24th.— Rabbit Destruction. —In an address on this 
topic, Mr. F. Whitehead said the only effective means of dealing with the rabbits 
was to fence them out with wire netting, the cost of the fencing would be war¬ 
ranted by the value of crop saved. Members related their experiences with 
various poisons and exterminators. Carbonate of soda was recommended as an 
antidote for phosphorous poisoning in stock. Some discussion took place on the 
subject of a scheme for State aid to horse breeding. 

MIND ABIE, September 6th.—An intei'esting address on stackbuiiding was de¬ 
livered by Mr. McCabe, of Mallala, 

NBTHEBTON, October 16th.—A discussion took place regarding the cause of 

white heads’^ in crops. The experiences of members showed that the occurrence 
was more prevalent on light soils. 

WYNABHA, September 24th.— Homestead Meeting. —The meeting w\as held at 
the homestead of Mr. A. Hood, and after general business had been dealt with, the 
members made an inspection of the crops. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

September 20th.—Present: 12 members. 

Water Supply for Irrigation.— In a paper on this topic Mx. T. C. A. Magarey 
said that the experiences of the drought should impress producers with the neces¬ 
sity for making ail possible provision for the conservation of water supplies. Sur¬ 
face storage frequently allowed of utilization by means of gravitation, and that 
was a great advantage. A number of successful bores and wells had been sunk in 
their locality, and he. described the different formations which had been encoun¬ 
tered in sinking operations. The availability of such supplies should enable fruit¬ 
growers to evade the effects of drought conditions. In discussing the paper, Mr. 
W, L. Summers referred to the success which had attended irrigation of fruit-trees 
in Victoria, In hilly localities the water should be guided along tne least fall of 
the hill and the main stream should be split into three or four channels in order 
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to avoid washing out of the soil. Mr. G. W. Summers said that he had economic¬ 
ally and successfully irrigated fruit-trees on his property, but It was very difficult 
to ]>reveiit scouring of the soil on hillsides. 


CHEREY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, oo.OSin.). 

October 19th.—Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

Care of Farm Horses. —Mr. G. Hielss contributed a paper on this subject. He 
said that in the management of working horses stabling was a very important con¬ 
sideration. A good comfortable stable, suitably closed in, with plenty of yard 
room, should be provided. It should be kept clean and well bedded with straw. 
Horses, when hard worked, should receive particular attention, and he fed with 
plenty of chaff, bran, and crushed oats. Nosebags should be provided for the 
horses when they were standing and not working. They should not be worked for 
too long periods'^ at a time, and should be in the stable before the evening air became 
damp. If the horses were sweating when put in the stable they should have rugs 
put over them, and if they were brushed down at night a good deal of time could 
be saved in the morning/ Harness should be kept in good repair, and collars 
should be lined with soft material and kept clean and soft. He believed in 
changing the collars from one horse to another occasionally, as the practice tended 
to prevent sore shoulders by shifting the pressure from one part of the skin to 
another. Putting a colt in a ploughing team was a very good method of breaking 
him in. He should be harnessed to walk in the furrow, as that would teach him to 
walk straight, and answer the pull of the reins. In his opinion the Clydesdale was 
the most suitable type of horse for heavy farm work. In the treatment of horses 
kindness to them was of the first importance. Mr. Hicks answered a number of 
questions put to him by members. 


CLARENDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

. August 23rd.—^Present: 13 members and 12 visitors. 

Selection op Fruit Trees.—^M r. C. G. Savage (orehardist, Coromandel 
Valley Orchard) attended and read a paper on this subject. He said that selec¬ 
tion now held a prominent place in all sections of agriculture, and it would pay 
all fruitgrowers to give more attention to the subject. It was often said that 
certain varieties of fruit had “run out.’^ Often the cause of this was the 
faulty way in which the fruits had been propagated in the past. Carelessness 
in the selection of scions had a great infiuence in this direction. If they 
were selected from diseased trees they tended to produce sickly trees j if wood 
were taken from strong growing trees which were not producing payable crops 
it resulted in the production of unprofitable trees. Scions taken from vigorous, 
healthy trees which bore consistently good crops tended to produce trees that 
would pay. Having selected the tree from which to gather scions, a selection 
of the branches which bore the best fruit should be made, provided the wood 
was healthy and well matured. The question of selection of varieties for different 
localities was being seriously considered by growers. Varieties could be suggested 
as suitable for certain districts, but the orehardist had to ascertain which trees 
were most profitable, as the constitutional fitness of trees varied with different 
positions and, soils. The varieties would differ according to the purpose to which 
the grower wished to put his fruit. Often the varieties that thrived best were those 
the owner liked best, as he took most interest in them, and gave them better 
treatment. If in any particular section of fruitgrowing selection was needed more 
than others, perhaps it was the selection of stocks. It was a long established fact 
that seedling trees were ,longer lived than “ worked ones, and experience had 
proved that the life of a grafted tree varied directly in proportion to the likeness 
or close relation between stock and graft. For instance, a pear grafted on a pear 
tree was longer lived than if worked on a quince, yet the quince was useful for 
pear stocks where trees were planted closely together and the trees required to be 
dwarfed. In the Angaston district, when planting the Glou Moreeau pear on the 
rich flats, growers frequently grafted this variety on to quince stocks, claiming 
that the excessive vigor of the tree was cheeked, and profitable fruiting brought 
about at an earlier date. In many cases the union was placed below the soil, and 
doubtless roots would arise from the pear wood which would be able to support the 
tree at a later stage. This should prove an advantage, as the tree should be 
longer lived than would otherwise be the ease, with little danger of excessive 
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growtli^ for once tlie tree was j)rodueing good crops it was not a diffieult task to 
keep it in good bearing under normal conditions. Generally speaking it was ad¬ 
visable to work the scion on to a similar tree, viz., peach on peach, or plimi on 
plum, but variations were often necessary to overcome local conditions; for 
instance, w^here apricots were grown in damp i:)laces the stock used should be 
hlyrobolan plum, as it would resist the effect of excessive moisture better than 
apricot stocks. In some of the drier districts it was advisable to work stone fruits 
oil to almond stocks, as this stock was hardier than some of the other stone fruits. 
Growers who had had long ex^ierience in the dry districts said that a longer lived 
])each tree was the result if a late, tough, yellow flesh peach was worked directly^ on 
to an almond stock, and the required variety on to the peach. In tests being 
carried out at the experiment orchard in relation to the best stocks for peaches, 
the following had been used:—Almond, peach, Myrobolan plum, apricot, peach- 
almond cross, and Salvey peach on almond. The results so far showed that the 
plum and apricot were practically unsuitable for use as stocks for peach trees; those 
worked on plum stocks were growing but were very weakly, while those worked on 
apricot stocks had had to be reworked three times. With apples the question of 
stocks had received and was still receiving a great deal of attention; the working 
of trees on to biiglit-proof stocks assisted applegrowers in overcoming evils pro¬ 
duced by the American w'oolly blight attacking the roots of the trees. The in- 
fiuenee of stocks in controlling bitter pit was now being investigated; the conten¬ 
tion was that by working the trees on to varieties which were badly affected by 
bitter pit the tendency was to aggravate the disease, while the use of immune 
varieties should tend to minimise the number of affected fruits. Usually it was better 
to avoid suckers for stocks, as the characteristic was likely to be reproduced. In 
all cases strong, healthy stocks should be selected. In strawberry growing selec¬ 
tions could be made with advantage; the method in general practice was to 
select auy runner irrespective of size, vigor, or productiveness of the parent plant, 
consequently the beds contained many unsuitable plants. The Californian practice 
was to go through the beds during the fruiting season and select strong growing 
bushes, having the different qualities wdiich the grower desired, such as early ripen¬ 
ing, productiveness, or larger berries. These plants were marked, and at the plant¬ 
ing season only the plant on the runners nearest the parent bush was used arid the 
others discarded, as this plant was always the strongest. Mr. Savage answered a 
number of questions put to him by members of the audience. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26iii. to 27iii.). 

September 22nd,—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Babbit Destkuctiox. —In a i^ayier on this subject Mr. H. J’. Jagger empliasi/.ml 
the importaiiee of taking prompt action to secure the eradication of the rabbit pest. 
The recent seasonal conditions had caused a considerable decrease in the inimbers 
of the rabbits, and a splendid opportunity offered itself for united effort on the 
part of landholders to exterminate the vermin. “Some people consider tlu^y have 
done their duty and fulfilled the demands of the Vermin Act,’'’ he said, “by sinijdy 
laying a few tins of poison during one week of the year. This is only part of 
their duty. Wliilst poison undoubtedly plays great havoc among rabbits, if 
followed up the poisoning by systematic trapping, and destroyed, all homes and 
cover, we should reap a far greater advantage. If the doe is caught and killed 
before the breeding season it is certainly equal to poisoning 60 to 100 rabbits in 
February, to say nothing of the feed they have eaten an<l spoilt. Which of us 
would allo'W'20 of our neighbor’s sheep to run in our floede for month after month 
without thinking of returning them to their own paddock. But in principle, \\e 
allow the equivalent to continue. We go around the paddock ami see perha|)S 20 
or 100 rabbits go into a warren, and we say to ourselves wJien tne grass gets dry 
we will lay some poison. We make the excuse that we are too busy" to tiu]) thei'n 
or to use poison gas in their burrows, but I venture to say we would find time to 
get our neighbor'"s sheep out. To continue to destroy one ’s own rabbits and those 
of one’s neglectful neighbor, too, becomes disheartening. Most of us object to 
the foimeil sending their rabbit inspector to visit our properties, but why should 
we if we are doing our duty, and remember, it is to our own advantage to be rid 
of the rabbit? If some of us wdio transgress wnre called upon to pay a fine of £ff or 
£6 we should think that this money could have been more profitably spent in rabbit 
destruction. We, as a branch, should at once make a united effort to'thin the 
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ranks of tlie bunny, I have no doubt the district council would welcome the eo* 
operation of the Branch. As to reporting the offending neighbor, it is not a plea¬ 
sant task, but, still, if a quiet reminder and warning has no effect, then the course 
is quite jiistihed. Mind, not from a spirit of revenge, but out of inire self-defence. 
It is impossible to my mind to completely destroy all rabbits by any one method, 
but it is necessary to meet them at all points. Poison them when possible,* use 
dogs, g*nns, traps, ferrets, and keep on. This only will bring suecessi. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to SSin.). 

September 8th.—^Present,: seven members and six visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr, E. W. Bey- 
thien, and an interesting time was spent in making an inspection of the poultry 
yard, which accommodated 700 hens. The visitors noted the methods of laying 
out yards and erecting honses. The incubator room and brooder house wer^ inspec¬ 
ted, and the incnbation and accommodation of the chickens was studied. Mr. 
Beythien answered a number of questions put to him, and exjolaiiiecl the feeding 
ration which he adopted for laying hens. 


MEADOWS SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

September 21st.—Present: seven members. 

Pig Breeding and Feeding. —^Mr. G. Ellis read a paper on this subject. He re¬ 
ferred to the necessity for keeping accurate accounts of the cost of production, 
not only of the animals under review, but also all branches of farm produce. 
In his experience he had had sows which had given from four to 16 pigs in a 
litter, but he preferred a sow which would give, say, nine pigs at each litter, 
as that was a good average number. A Berkshire boar mated with crossbred 
Essex or Berkshire sows, would give very satisfactory results. It was advisable 
to grow as large a proportion of the food-as possible on the farm, as this would 
considerably lessen the cost of production. Mangolds were a very profitable 
crop to grow -where pigs Tvere kept. Lucerne was an excellent fodder for a 
pregnant sow; it was advisable to feed peas to a sow when her pigs were about 
four weeks old, as this encouraged the young pigs to forage for themselves. 
Ten young pigs which cost him £33 4s. 8d. to rear returned a total of £51 4s. 9d. 
Discussion hy members followed. 


MJLANG. 

October 9th.—^Present: 31 members. 

It was reported that on October 1st members visited the property of Mr. J. 
Pearce, ^ ^ Kindurna, ^ ’ Point Sturt. Mr. Pearce yarded Ms sheep, and practically 
demonstrated many points referred to in Ms paper on sheepfarming recently read 
])efore the Branch. The dairy herd of Shorthorns was much admired. 

HaevEvSTIng OpekAtions. —^In a paper on this subject, Mr. J. Bagley said:— 
^ ^ Wheat for hay should be cut when the head shows signs of fullness, as at this time 
the }dant is at its hea-viest, having both grain and substance. If cut on the green 
side it always needs the addition of corn if fed to working horses. The best time 
to cut oats is when the top of the plant shows a yellow tinge. At this stage corn 
•will be found in the head, as well as nutriment in the straw. If it is left until the 
whole of the Iiead is of a yellow color, the straw will be of a woody nature. After 
being cut the hay should lie for a while before being stocked. If the day is hot 
and windy an hour or two is sufficient; if a normal day that which is cut in the 
inonnng can be stocked in the afternoon, and that cut in the afternoon can be 
gathered the following morning. In years when rust is prevalent it may be neces¬ 
sary to allow the sheafs to lie for a couple of days, or perhaps longer. I prefer 
stocks of four rows of sheaves inclined to the centre with about 50 sheaves to the 
stook. There should be a hollow right through the stook from end to end, to allow 
for the free passage of air. Care should be taken to have the knot of the outside 
vsheaves inwards. Bound stooks are not to be recommended, as there is danger 
of their blowing over and opening out, and if made larger than a dozen sheaves 
rain will cause the hay to become discolored. The hay should be ready to cart in 
about a fortnight ’s time, or at any time when on pulling some hay from the centre 
of the stook it will crack on being bent. This is for hay going into the open. If 
•it is going into a closed shed, it will take some time longer. In building care 
should be taken over the bottom of the stack to prevent waste. It is a good plan 
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to make use of straw and wood to keep the sheaves well away from the ground. 
The sheaves should be placed close together and partly on edge, with the exception 
of the corners, which should always cross one another. If the corner becomes too 
high, miss the outside sheaf; a drop downwards will then be given, and prevent the 
ingress of wmter. On no account tramp the outside of the stack; tramp the middle, 
but alwmys keep it level. A fork should be used to place the sheaves in position. 
When coming to the eaves, keep the stack full, and the heads of the inner layer of 
sheaves well on to the butts of the outer layer. The sheaves used for the eaves 
should be long, and placed flat, projecting for 3in. over the sides of the stack. The 
ends of the stack should be narrowed as the stack goes up. The heads of the 
inner layer should touch the butt end of the sheaf which forms the eave. From 
now onwards alwmys place the head of the sheaf outwards, and keep the middle of 
the stack full. Peg sheaves on the corners as the stack narrows. .Particular at- 
tentioii is now needed to keep the sheaves slanting downwards; no tramping is 
needed when stacking with the heads of sheaves outwards. When the stack has 


narrowed to the length of sheaves, the builder must descend to one corner of the 
eaves, and place the butt end of the first sheaf on the eave, peg the sheaf, and work 
to the top of the stack, pegging each sheaf, and keeping it slanting dowmwards. If 
the sheaves should at any time dip inwards, place a loose sheaf underneath, which 
will always keep the head of the sheaf above that of the butt. After having gone 
as far as the stack is built, descend again to the eaves, place two or three sheaves 
on the eave, and work to the top of stack. It is now only necessary to peg the 
sheaf along the eaves. The stack will have a neater appearance if the butt ends 
of the sheaves are hammered with a piece of board to give them a slanting appear¬ 
ance. The ridging must now be undertaken. Starting at one end of stack, place 
as many sheaves as are necessary lengthways to carry the stack to a point. Peg 
the end sheaves; now^ tie two long sheaves together, keeping them about 9in. apart; 
drop them^ one each side of the stack, and peg. Finish all the stack in the same 
pegging every fourth sheaf along the ridge. Always keep the binder knot of 
the sheaves wards, and away from the weather, as it is only opposite the knot 
that rain will enter it. The stack may now be considered finished. -Mthough 
perhaps not a thing of beauty, it will prevent the ingress of rain, until time 
available to more thoroughly protect the hay from the weather. Of the two 
methods adopted for gathering grain in this district, the stripper is most pre¬ 
ferred, as the harvester, being a more complicated machine, needs a more experi¬ 
enced person to operate it. An inexperienced person, by bad manipulation of the 
draught, will cause a serious loss* of grain. There is also the loss of the 
chaii, which m much sought after during years of drought and scarcity. There is 
also the question, of draught to be considered, especially on ground of a sandy, 
stumpy, stony, or hilly nature. There is no doubt that on firm flat country there 
will be occasions w-hen the harvester will prove its superiority. The stripper can 
be sent into the paddock three days in advance of the harvester. When the har¬ 
vester IS used the grain must be thoroughly ripe and dry; if it is slightly damp 
or weevil being bred in it. Wheat not quite ripe wi'hen 

reaped with the stripper, if left for a few days in the heap, matures. In stripping 
. f, seriously from gales~it will often be found 

admafile, if a large area has to be gone over, to reap them when not quite ripe. 
Alter It has been lying in the heap for three or four days, turn the heap over. The 
oate will certainly be a darker colour than those that‘have thoroughly ripened in 
the paddock, but they will not have deteriorated either from a feeding or a seed¬ 
ing standpoint. If oats on the green side are cleaned up shortly after being 
stripped, they wih shrink and go musty in the bags. The utrno^ despatch is 
dealing with barley, as the sooner it is in the bags and out of the way 
the better. Once through the winnower should be sufficient for all grain that is 
remnrPd for market The machine should at all times be allowed as much draught 
m possible, and be fed regularly. An eight or 10 pronged fork will be found pre- 
ferable to dhe scoop or dish, as bv its use the chaff is weH loosened up and passes 

mtT™? kT wf reg^arly. Bags should he turned inside 

out, and be left exposed to the sun for an hour or so. They do not then reouire 
labour m flllmg, and certainly are a great deal easier to sew. In clewing 
for s^ the inor.^ii,o he worked according to the kind of rubbish that is eo^ 

machine slowly. 

f 3 to_ separate oats, barley, &e., from wheat, use one sieve low down, and 

feed the machine as fast as the sieve will take it. By this means all oats, toley, , ' 
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will be carried down the spout. In operating strippers and harvesters all bearings 
should be loose, but bolts of same should be locked with a double nut. This will 
give smoother running, decrease the draught, and give greater ease in operating 
the machine. In some seasons there will be days when the machine will choke 
badly. If the comb is examined the teeth will be found to have a rough edge. This 
can be removed by an old file or knife. 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33iii.). 

September 25th.—Present: nine members. 

Cultivation is Manuee. —Mr. H. Green read a paper with this title. He said 
that producers were inclined to adopt the general use of artificial fertilisers and 
to neglect the thorough cultivation of their soil. Cultivation assisted, to a large 
degree, in making available to the plants the food which existed in the soil. If 
aU animal manure were saved and applied to the soil, and if the gro\^iih of legumes 
were adopted there would be little need for the purchase of nitrogenous manures. 
The bad effects of excessive rainfall could be moderated by suitable cultivation, 
while the evaporation of moisture from the soil in the hot weather could also be 
minimised by cultivation. The paper was discussed by members, who, whilst agree- 
ing that good cultivation w^as most desirable, were of opinion that the application 
of suitable artificial manures would enhance the value of the returns. 


UEAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.35m.). 

October 4th.—Present: 16 members. 

Pigs in the Orchard and Garden. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by 
Mr. R. N. Cobbleclick, who was of the opinion that the gardener or orchardist was 
well advised to keep t-wo or more pigs. The Berkshire, he thought, was the breed 
most suitable, and the pigs should be provided with a wooden sty, sufficiently high 
above the ground to enable a rake to be used under it. Continuing, the paper 
read:—“A good trough is necessary. I suggest an iron one, nailed to the floor, so 
that the pigs cannot shift it, and knock it over. The sleeping compartment is better 
partitioned off, as |>igs are clean in their habits. The sty shonld have a good roof, 
but need not necessarily be completely covered. It should face the east. If 
waste skim milk is available, pigs eight to 10 weeks old (suckers) will do all right, 
but in the absence of milk it is better to have stores. Pigs should not be given 
more food than they can eat, that ivS, if the trough is not cleaned out, one can be 
sure that the pig is being overfed. They should Ids fed regularly with clean food, 
waste vegetables, either boiled or raw, but washed. Give them greenfeed in the 
shape of waste lettuce, cabbage, mangolds, swedes, beetroot, in fact, anything in the 
vegetable line is appreciated. Feed them three times a day and they will grow on 
such food as I have mentioned with a little pollard added until they develon a good 
frame. Pigs appreciate cool water in the summer, and also charcoal, which is very 
necessary for their health. If the pigs have a twist in their tail they are doing 
well; but if their tails hang down straight they want charcoal. For fattening give 
them plenty of pollard and corn, boiled or raw field peas. They will eat all pro¬ 
duce that is unsaleable in the market, and showr a good margin of profit to the 
owner. ^ ^ 

At a previous meeting a paper w'as contributed by Mr. F. H. Stacey,} 
who stated that whilst some years ago, the production of strawberries in the 
Hills was very profitable, that was not the ease at present; the varieties which were 
then grown could not be produced at a profit. He attributed this to the deteriora¬ 
tion of the plants, and suggested the introduction of new' stock. 

Dairy Cows, —Mr. E. Hart read a paper in -which he expressed the opinion that 
many of the cows kept in the district were too delicate and small. He recom¬ 
mended the Friesian Holsteins as the most suitable to the conditions. The intro¬ 
duction of a pure-bred bull to the district would tend to improve the stock. Mem¬ 
bers discussed the paper. 


lEONBANK, September 18th.— ^^"egetable Growing, —In a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, Mr. W. Slater enumerated the different vegetables which he considered the 
best to grow for marketing. Included in these were French beans, beetroot, cab¬ 
bage, carrots,, celery (the seed for which should be sowm in spring and early sum¬ 
mer, the seedlings, when about 6in. high, being transplanted and placed about 9^in. 
or lOin. apart, in trenches 3ft. from centre to centre),^potatoes, onions, and peas. 
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MOUNT COMPASS, September 18th.—The Hon. Secretai-y (Mr. S. Simons) 

presented tiie annual report of tlie Branch, -which showed that 12 ^meeting’s liacl been 
held during the previous year, with an average attendance of 13 members at eaeli 
meeting. A number of useful and interesting papers and addresses had been con¬ 
tributed at the meetings, and very profitable results had attended the year s opera- 
tions. 

htOITNT PLEASANT, October 8th.—Mr. H. A. Giles read an extract dealing 
with the shortage of sheep existing in South Australia, and the lack of provision 
of fodder for sheep. The matter was discussed by members, who thought that 
landholders should be urged to realise the importance of conserving fodder. 

STEATHALBYN, October 19th.—Mr. B. Heinjus contributed a paper on hay¬ 
growing, and general discussion followed. It was agreed that wheat for hay should 
be cut In the dough stage and left from 14 to 21 days before carting. The local 
practice was to make long narrow stooks in preference to round one.s. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

September 20tli.—^Present: Five members. 

Sheep-breeding. —In a paper on this subject Mr. J. Eiddocli said that as a 
result of the drought a great shortage of stock had been created, and it behoved 
farmers to endeavor to remedy this shortage as quickly as possible. Sheep re¬ 
quired little attention and gave good returns of wool and meat. The production 
of fat lambs was particularly remunerative in view of the present state of the 
market. Merino-Lineoln ewes were the best for lamb production, and they pro¬ 
duced a good fleece. These ewes should be mated with a Lincoln ram, and excellent 
lambs would result. If they were mated early in January, the lambs should be in 
prime condition for the Christmas market. However, if feed were plentiful, it 
would pay to shear the lambs and market them in March, when there should be a 
better demand for them. In discussing the paper, Mr. J. T. Halliday recommended 
the Border Leicester ram. Mr. P. A. Teller favored the Shropshire ram. He 
thought lambing should take place in July, as the lambs were not then likely to 
suffer a check as the result of cold weather. Mr. J. Biddoeh, in replying, said 
he considered that a ewe and a lamb should return a profit of 2os. from the sale of 
wool from both and the sale of the lamb. He used one ram for every 50 ewes. 
He mentioned that during the recent season he had an equal miniDer of Lincoln 
and Shropshire rams rniining with ewes, but only about one-third of the lambs were 
Shropshire-cross. 


KALANGABOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

September 11th.—^Present: 11 members. 

Brain AGE op Land. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. Geo, Bennett described the 
different classes of country to be served by the drainage works now being carried 
out ill the South-East. It appeared to Mm that although the work being done 
m other parts might be successful, the land around Kalangadoo did not readily 
lend itself to drainage, owing to the fact that the subsoil was of a clay nature. To 
secure any meaBur© of success, the land would have to be suitably subdivided and 
fenced in aeeordanee with a comprehensive drainage scheme. Brains would prob¬ 
ably l>e required around all paddocks, and each paddock itself would require cross 
drains, and these, in turn, would probably require to be served by tile drains or 
covered In drains with wood or stone underneath. This would mean very hoavv 
ex|>eiise, which was not warranted under present conditions. The paper was 
freely digeussed by members. ; 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

August 19th.— ^Present: 14 members, 
follomng paper was read hj Mr. L. S. Davie (Manager of 
:—yOnr ploughing varies in method, M.eoraing to 
the t\pt of soil, the elimatie conditions, the kind of crop that is to he sown, and 


PLOUOHIJfG.- 
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the time which is to elapse before the seed is sown. The object is to secure the 
best possible conditions for the germination of the seed sown, and for the subse¬ 
quent growth of the plant. The former objective means that in ploughing the pre¬ 
sent or future production of a firm seed bed with a fine tilth on the surface must be 
kept in mind, and the latter the provision of the ntinost amount of plant food, 
which can be made available through the chemcial and physical changes brought 
about in the soil, and an increased facility for the extension of the root system to 
utilise this fund. The increased chemical action which takes place after ploughing 
is the effect of bringing a greater amount of soil in direct contact with the air, and 
exposing it to the sun. The surface soil has been exposed to these influences for 
some time, and therefore is the layer richest in available plant food, this is turned 
under and fresh soil brought under the weathering influences, thus the plant to be 
sown has a greater quantity of available food in proportion with the quantity of 
fresh soil broken np. Summarising the matter as fax as we have gone, it would 
seem that the deeper we plough the better, but we now have to consider the physical 
condition of the soil, and we find that to a greater or lesser degree, in all soils, the 
more so the stiffer they are, the deeper we go below the surface the more unsuitable 
the soil is for the growth of plants, i.e., before it has been improved by cultivation, 
especially for the germination of seed, and for young plants, therefore the physical 
condition of our soils in relation to plant growth, governs the depth that it is pro¬ 
fitable for us to plough. In turning up the unsweetened soil, only such quantity 
should be brought to the surface as can be brought into suitable condition for the 
best growth, before the crop is sown. As there are exceptions to every rule, we 
will probably find by experience that there are occasions w’hen a little more than this 
quantity may, with advantage, be brought to the surface. I intend referring to 
this point later in connection with the treatment of new ground. So far we have 
considered ploughing in regard to the type of soil, we will now study variations in 
method which are the outcome of diff'ei’enees in climatic conditions. In the 
greater part of South Australia at present farmers have to practise bare fallowing, 
and as in this case the seed bed is not produced by the ploughing, this operation is 
regulated only by those matters we have already discussed, and the climatic condi¬ 
tions. This last factor determines the time in which the operation is likely to be 
most beneficial. As a general rule, the drier the district the earlier the ploughing 
is done the better, but in .the southern parts of the State, where conservation of 
moisture is not usually a consideration, it is a disadvantage to plough while the 
land is in a waterlogged condition. Aeration cannot then take place properly, and 
plant food which may be made available is exposed to leeching; also the land is not 
broken up to the same extent, as when only the necessary amount of moisture is 
present to best suit the ploughing operation. Where the land is likely to become 
waterlogged at any time through the winter, and good spring rains are the general 
rule, it is likely to prove advantageous to resort to early spring fallowing. The 
permanent experiments on the experimental farm here, established for the purpose 
of testing this matter, although not of long enough duration to be definite, have 
given results which will admit of only one conclusion. The results of these experi¬ 
ments to date are;— 

1913— ^Highest yield—Spring fallow, 53bush. 51bs. per acre, 

Next best—^Winter f^low, 46bush. 291bs. per acre. 

1914— Highest yield—Spring fallow, 17bush. Olbs. per acre. 

Next best—^Winter fallow, ISbush. ISlbs, per acre. 

^^One other advantage in ploughing in the spring, where there is an over abun¬ 
dance of moisture, is that the surplus is more easily got rid of, as evaporation is 
more rapid when the weather becomes warmer and where drainage is necessary a 
greater quantity flows away, and at quicker rate, before the land is ploughed. 
Under these conditions practically the only time at which the land is in a proper 
condition for ploughing is in the spring, and as cultivations for any purpose but the 
production of a good seed bed are not an advantage in themselves, useless work of 
this nature, which will be necessary to cope with the weeds in the case of earlier 
ploughing is avoided, ‘ and the cost of production is correspondingly reduced. 
Climate, therefore, chiefly affects the time of ploughing, which depends on whether 
the conservation of moisture is aimed at, and the length of time one is able to 
plough. The operation should always be performed before the time of year when 
the soil is likely to become too dry. The type of soil, which we have already con¬ 
sidered in other respects, also has a controlling influence on the time that it is best 
to plough for fallow, the lighter the soil the earlier it should be ploughed, taking 
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into aceoiiTit climatic conditions, in order to give ample time for the proper consoli¬ 
dation of the seed bed. At whatever time of the year, however, that it is found 
best to conduct fallowing operations, the method of ploughing does not differ ma¬ 
terially in other respects. The variety of crop to be sown affects the ploughing 
only in eases where the seed is sown immediately. It is essential to good germina¬ 
tion that the ploughing should be such that a firin seed bed is produced, but some 
plants require a firmer bed than others, still, excepting perhaps in the case of new 
ground, and when other conditions such as weed growth, will not allow of it, a com¬ 
paratively shallow ploughing should be aimed at. In reference to the eontention 
that an exception to the rule of shallow ploughing, when done just before seeding^ 
might be made with advantage in the working of new ground, I consider that the 
matter should not be looked at from the standpoint of the first year results alone^ 
but that a little deeper ploughing than would be best under the same conditions 
with previously worked land, would give a better ultimate result in two or thred- 
years, more especially when dealing with medium to heavy types of soil. The depth 
of the sweetened layer in these virgin soils is comparatively small compared with 
those that have been previously worked, and if one only stirs this, the seed sown 
may germinate very well, but the plants will have difficulty in extending their root, 
systems. Thus there is little chance of their doing as well as if the best soil had 
been turned under, and the x)lant foods contained used in conjunction with a much 
larger area of poorly aerated sour soil, wdiich, however, is improved by the working,, 
to the extent that fresh plant foods are continually made available during the 
growth of the plant, and the root system is able to extend and procure this food^ 
With regard to succeeding crops, if the new ground is ploughed to a depth of from 
4in. to 5in. in the first year, according to the nature of the soil, it will certainly 
mean better conditions for these crops than if ploughed to a depth of Sin. to 3in.,. 
as the benefits of fallowing will, to a large extent, be realised. The only apparent 
drawback, therefore, to jffoughmg new ground to a fair depth just before sowing, 
would be when preparing for plants which need a very firm seed bed, and this difll- 
culty could, to a great extent, be overcome by sowing a greater quantity of seed per 
acre. There is one other item in ploughing to which more, care might be given 
with advantage, and that is the turning of a proper furrow. The width should 
never be greater than twice the depth, that being the absolute maximum for the- 
proper covering of weeds, and leaving of the soil in such a position as to give the* 
very best results from the action of those natural agents which improve it. In this 
outline of the principles which undeiiy our different methods of p>loughing, we 
have found that it is an advantage to plough deeply as long as we do not stir up 
soil containing constituents injurious to plant life, but, in conclusion, I would 
emphasize the fact that the deepening process must be a gradual one. One cannot 
reasonably condemn deep ploughing after giving it a trial by xffoughing 6in. deep,, 
where one had previously xdoughed Sin. The sweetening of the soil under the in¬ 
fluence of exposure to air and sun, is a slow process, and even if when gradually 
increasing the depth pronounced beneficial results are not at once noticed, one can 
be certain that if the operations are spread over a number of years, the benefits- 
will be considerable. ^ ^ 


MILLIOENT (Annual average raiufall, 29.25in.) 

September 14th.—^Present: nine members. 

Fodder Crops. —^Members discussed a lecture delivered at a recent Bureau con¬ 
ference by Professor Perkins, on Fodder Crops in the South-East. ^ ^ Mr. Hart 
advised members never to put male stock into the remnant of a root crop. When 
the tops were fed off, the sap produced in the roots by the action of the sun was 
injurious to male animals. It did not affect ewes and lambs. [Mr. Place states- 
that old roots left in the ground cause pizzle disease, occlusion of uretha, by 
phosphatie salts.—E d.] It was better to plough up the butts shortly after the tops- 
were gone. When putting in the seed, the manure should be sieved, and sown 
through the oat feeds. He had grown mangolds for 40 years, and had never 
known a frost hard enough to injure them. When the bottom leaves began to turn 
luown and hang down, the roots could be pulled, and they woiild keep until 
January. They were best fed in this way to fatten pigs, which did not thrive on 
gr^n mangolds. The roots should be allowed to shrink to about half the size when 
pulled, and with a iittl© com pigs would then do remarkably well on them. His 
ex|ierience with' turnips was that they should 'be sown during September, October,, 
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find November, and they matured in 13 or 14 weeks, ready to feed off in January, 
February, and March, leaving the land in tip-top order for grass, rape, or other 
fodder. Mr. Mitchell had tried sowing them in every season, without success. It 
was suggested that probably the seed was at fault, Mr. Hart said if sown in April 
the turnips must be put in very early in the month. A long and interesting dis¬ 
cussion ensued on various fodders, and the methods of cultivating them. Mr, 
Downs recommended a pinch of saltpetre in milk or cream as a means of removing 
the objectionable aroma from bntter produced from cows fed on kale. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.), 

October 9th.—Present: 21 members. 

Purchase op Machinery.-— Mr. H. M. Hogan delivered an address on this sub¬ 
ject, and referred to the relationship existing between buyer and seller, and men¬ 
tioned ways in which the buyer could assist the machinery merchant, and thus reduce 
the cost of the machinery. 

Ensilage. —Mr. J. Davidson recommended members to conserve fodder by manu¬ 
facturing ensilage. Mr. Fahey had pitted about 20 tons of Cape barley, rape, and 
mustard. Mr. K, McIntosh said the presence of limestone rock made it easy to 
make a good silo pit. The cost of a limestone pit, to hold about 100 tons, would 
be about £40 to £50. 


NARACOOPTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

September 11th.—Present: 20 members and two visitors. 

Treatment op Bracken Fern Country. —Mr. A. 0. Forster contributed a paper 
on this subject. He said that fern country in their district varied a great deal. 
Where chocolate soils overlying clay existed, almost any crop could be grown with 
a little and constant cultivation. The timber that grew on these soils consisted 
mostly of what was known as hill gum, and this could easily be got rid of by cut¬ 
ting it close to the ground. He would not recommend the stringyhark fern land 
for growing anything but wattles, as they grew very easily so long as they were, 
while young, protected from stock. For clearing land of fern he would first re¬ 
commend sheep. Continued cutting of the ferns for a few years would also be 
found very effectual Fern land should be ploughed with a disk implement in 
January or February, when the fern root was commencing to sprout. The land 
could be utilised with advantage for the growing of early green feed, such as rye, 
peas, or rape. Wattles thrived, and would be found profitable. Mr*. Rogers said 
there was a great deal of bracken country in the district, which was difficult to 
rid of fern,s, and referred to the value of -pigs in that connection. Mr. Tidy had 
tried pigs with success, and the land afterwards grew good feed. Mr. Haynes 
recommended growing peas. He also had found that pigs were very useful in the 
clearing of fern land. Mr. F. A. Holmes considered that regular cutting was one 
of the best means of destroying ferns. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
also supported the practice of cutting the ferns; burning had not proved to be 
at all successful. There was a great deal of fern country capable of growing- 
crops and fruit trees, and it was therefore desirable to ascertain the cheapest and 
most effective means of ridding the land of the fern. Mr. Wardle said that he 
had not found the cutting of ferns to be successful in eradicating them. Deep 
ploughing was the best method. He had ploughed land two or three times a year, 
and sown it with rye or peas; after feeding off the crop the land required to be 
ploughed again. He had grown oats on this country, and reaped up to 20bush. per 
acre from it. The Chairman (Mr. S. H. Schinekel) had used the disk plough with 
good results. Sheep were not only very effective in destroying ferns, but they 
considerably increased the fertility of the land. The best crops to grow were rye, 
whit© inustod, Chinese cabbage, oats, and peas; the last-named crop was par¬ 
ticularly valuable for feeding off with sheep. Mr. Donohue also spoke. 

The Fox Pest, —^Mr. A. J. Johnson made inquiry as to the best method of des¬ 
troying foxes, and the cbairman recommended the use of poison. 

Mr. W. Gould exhibited some turnips of the white stone variety, which were 
much admired. 

TATIAEA, October 2nd.—The Chairman (Mr. T. L. Truman) read a paper from 
the Journal on cutting of hay crops. Members were of opinion that in the Tatiara 
district hay was cut when too ripe, with the result that it did not command the 
highest market price. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Wheat Eiigorgement. 

Drencli with Jib. baking soda in quart of warm, millv, 

Back rakCy give large enenias of warm soapy water. 

Biicourage horse to drink as nmch and as often as it wi - 
Grive no food till Tvheat is passing freely. 

<}ive plenty of brisk exercise. 

Bleed at neck vein. 

Soak foundered feet continually with either hot or cold 
■Groom body and legs Tvell three times a day. 

Bub distended flanks briskly and often. 

Prevention is cheaper and more effective than treatment. 

Fras. Bvblyn PLAiat 

Patriotic Fiincis. 

The October issue of the Journal contained a list of r3randu^s oi I lie 
Agricultural Bureau which had donated the produce of a, pro|HHi‘HH} 
of the crops grown by members to the Belgian Belief Purid. To UiiH 
list should be added the Coorabie and Gawler River Brandies, The 
Strathaibyn Branch has also spent two evenings in the marmlVidtnr 
of sandbags for the soldiers. 


Soiitli Australian Hooey io Eo^laod. 

The Trade Commissioner in England, in his report of September Ihb, 
^ays:—have ascertained from Major Woods, the officier who suimr* 
intends the whole of the passing of foodstuffs for the .Army, tlmt. the 
South Australian honey was the only contract which satiHfaelfnih' 
passed the analytical authorities, I believe that two other contiiKhorH 
had their honey returned to them, owing to the honey not being jmre. 
At the present moment there would not be any difficulty in obtaining 
large orders for South Australian honey, if you were in a position to 
let me have supplies. ’ ’ 


Bogs TronMed with Fleas and Worms. 

In reply to an inquiry as to a means of treating fleas and woniiH 
tronbling a dog, the Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F F 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.O.V.S.) recommended a correspondent to destroy 
all bedding, and sulphur places where the dog lay, and wash it once a 
week, during hot weather, with “Lux” and a little coal tar disinfectant 
in the water, and dust daily with insect powder. As fleas kept on 
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iiatciiing out, this had to be kept up for a few w-eeks, till all were exter¬ 
minated. They took refuge on the head and ears of the animal, so 
these should be soaked at the outset of the bath. For the treatment of 
worms, the dog should be kept away from rabbit offal, and starved for 
24 hours. One should then grate up a fresh areca nut and give 2gr„ 
per lb. liveweight—about half a nut for a sheep dog. This should be 
mixed -with butter and put down the throat, and followed with a table¬ 
spoon of castor oil. The beast should be tied up so that he eoiild not get 
his head down for a few hours, or he would try to vomit, and the 
medicine would not have time to operate. All excreta should be burnt, 
and treatment repeated once a month for a few times. The growing 
head of the tapeworm was a tiny dot at the thin end, and must be got 
rid of before a cure could be effected. A good bush remedy was a cjuid 
of tobacco put down the throat. 


Fruit Tree and Crape Vine Fniuiiig. 

The fifth edition of the Handbook for Fruit and Vine Growers, pre¬ 
pared by direction of the Honorable the Minister of Agriculture by 
the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo.. Quinn), has just been ptib- 
lished. This edition has been issued owing to the exhaustion of the 
supply of the previous issues, and it contains a few additions to the 
previous editions, referring principally to the treatment of peach and 
apricot trees, grown under the influence of irrigation and strong sun¬ 
light. 


Steele Diseases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases wdiich have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh^, 
douiine (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis^ 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
penumonia affecting swine), pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, rinderpest, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever^ trichinosis, tuberculosis. 
All suspected eases of any of the above diseases should he 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Request for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of Agrimliurej should be addressed to the ^‘Editor ,This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for several days whilst that officer is away in the country. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to metliods o£ agriculture, 
kortieulture, viticulture, dairying, &:c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’^ 

VETERINAET INQUIRIES. 

(Replies supplied by Mr. F. E. PlacE; B.V.Sc., M.R.C.Y.S., Veterinary 

Lecturer.) 

G.,” Salisbury, has a foal with swelling near navel; soft and 
can be pushed back into beUy through a small round hole. 

Reply—This is a navel rupture, umbilical hernia, and is the want of 
union between the fibres of the belly wall, w’^hich were parted to allow 
the navel string passage. A light blister might be applied, which 
would cause a large, soft swelling, and ultimate closing of the rupture. 

J. K.,” WiUowie, reports that cows go suddenly stiff, and off 
feed for some hours, are unable to rise, but recover naturally. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of an acute digestive poisoning hy 
gluec^ides, w'^hieh are formed from many plants during digestion, 
notably sorghum, millet, dandelion. A satisfactory treatment in such 
cases would be to drench with a pound of treacle in a quart of milk, oi 
to give a pint of yeast. The plant sent, Spergularia riibra^ sand 
spurry, a common weed in this State, belongs to a family, many 
members of which form glucosides, called saponins, and in some 
cases with fatal results. While no definite blame can be laid at its 
door, it may have something to do with the trouble. 

^^R. P. S./^ Cleve, has a three-year-old horse which three months 
4# ago developed lump on wither, which broke on off side, and has been 
discharging ever since, in spite of treatment with hot water and tar. 

Reply—The trouble is fistulous wither. The treatment is to probe 
each pipe (fistula) from which matter comes, to open out each to the 
bottom ; then scrape away the diseased tissue, bone, or gristle, clean 
up with spirit of iodine, and daily for an hour irrigate with cold water 
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from a tank pipe or a kerosine can witk a cord tiiroiigli it. If tke 
operation is tlioroughly done it will keal in some weeks,' otherwise 
never, 

''G. P.,’ ’ Milang, reports that sheep go blind suddenly, with a white 
seiiiii over the eyes. He asks whether powdered sugar or alum would 
remove the scum. 

Beply—The scum is in, not on, the eye, so that sugar or powdered 
alum would not remove it, although, as it often disappears after their 
use, one is inclined to believe that has happened. It is caused by 
breaking down the blood by parasites in the cells, and requires consti¬ 
tutional rather than local treatment. If handling the sheep a little 
boraeie acid may be dusted into the eyes, and much benefit wmiild 
follow the nse of Cooper worm tablets, which are a handy way of 
giving the medicine necessary, namely, arsenic. 

W. L.,’’ Eden Valley.—See above reply to 

‘‘^A.N.,’'’ Goolwa, has a mare, six years, which fell, damaging knee 
and hip; both recovered, but later the mare became lame in near fore, 
with swellings at sides and hack of fetlock. 

Reply—It is difficult to say where the lameness is without an exami¬ 
nation; the swellings so well described are windgalls, -i.e., distended 
oil sacs. It is quite possible a tendon that diwdes at the back of the 
fetlock is the seat of lameness, but it is more probably a bony growth 
between the small bones of the knee. She is not likely to be fit for 
use in three weeks under any treatment. It would be well to Mister 
the knee and fetlock by well rubbing in a blister of 1 dram biniodide 
of mercury and 7 drams lard, and then giving her six or eight weeks ^ 
further spell. 

‘‘A. G. F.,'’ Petina, has a horse with a growth in the eye. 

Reply—From the description the growth is not a cataract, but a 
form of cancer on the third eyelid. It should be cut out. The method 
is to insert a grain tablet of cocaine in the eyelids and let it dissolve; 
then, five minutes later, seize the growth with forceps or safety pin, 
and with sharp scissors cut oif the growth and part of the third eyelid 
upon which it grows. Dust with boraeie acid occasionally afterwards. 

“W. T, W.,’' Gawler, had a mare die after coining up breathing 
hard and trembling; mouth and tongue blue, after death pink. 

Reply—The bladder usually empties at death; the symptoms are 
those of circulatory congestion, over strain of the heart, due possibly 
to distension of the stomach, in this ease. It would have been well to 
have bled her at the jugular when first noticed. 

‘^^R. E. H.,” Millicent, had a pony which tripped on loose stone and 
fell; suddenly acutely lame near-side hind fetlock; recovered iri a 
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^veek, but after putting weight suddenly on leg on sandhill went lame 
again. There was swelling behind fetlock. 

Reply—The trouble seems to be with the division of the suspensory 
ligainentj 'which is the weakest part of that organ. It wmuld be well 
to blister round the fetlock with 1 drain of biniodide of mercury to 
7 drams of lard w^ell rubbed in, and then give the pony a long spell of,, 
say, three months. 

"'W. W. G./’ Bowhill, asks the reason that a young mare, in good 
condition, slobbers. 

Reply—If under four, because grinder teeth are being cut ^ if oveiv 
possibly grass seeds under tongue or in gums, or, if beginning to lose 
flesh, ivorms in stomach. Examine mouth, and if from either of first 
causes, remove agent and dress with solution of Condy's crystals or 
alum. If stomach worms are suspected, a teaspoonfnl of baking soda 
in feed twice daily for three weeks. 

K. D.,” Edillilie, had a horse bleed to death from cut fetlock. 

-Reply—In such an accident, put a pad with starch or alum over tlie 
wound and bandage tightly; put a bit of stick on each side of the back 
tendons and tie tightly with cord, twisting it very tight wdth a bit of 
stick like a pencil. This will stop the bleeding, and may be removed 
in a few hours. 

Honiton, reports the appearance of a raised sore, wdth 
scab, under which it is mattery and sore, on the ears of sheep. 

Reply—The trouble is not cancer, but due to a parasite, and if 
dressed with Cooper's sheep dip 'will get all right. The flesh is quite 
fit for food. The disease is not likely to he communicated to anyone 
handling the sheep if ordinary cleanliness is observed. Plies might 
carry it, but are not likely to if the ear is dressed. Look up the Brands 
Act before cutting off the ear, or there may be trouble. 

“W. P.," Coombe Siding, has a cow with a cheesy growth on white 
of eye. 

Eeply—The growdh is caused by the irritation of larval worms in 
the circulation or similar irritant. Put one grain of cocaine in the eye, 
and wait five minutes till it has been absorbed; then paint the growdh 
with a caustic pencil (silver nitrate). Repeat the treatment fort¬ 
nightly if necessary to keep the. growth in check. The milk is not 
affected in any way by the growth or treatment, and may be used. 

'‘R. MacGilli'VT'ay, Kangaroo Island, reports that pigs at a 
month old lost power of hind limbs, otherwise seemed well; another 
had trouble with breathing organs as well. 

^ Reply—It would appear that the sow was a bit over-fat during gesta¬ 
tion, and the symptoms resulted from this. Try cinders in feed, with 
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a tablespoon of sulphur to each pig once a day for a week or so, and 
10 drops tr. mix vomica twice a day to those that cannot use hind¬ 
quarters. Five grains of calomel given in a little diluted molasses to 
each pig at start of treatment would probably do good. 

‘' C. W., ^ ’ Netherton, reports pigs troubled with eversion of the anus. 

Reply—A common cause of this trouble is lying wet and cold, and 
also too much sameness in feeding. Local treatment—Dress with 
tr. hainainelis 1, lard 10 parts daily, if necessaiy. Give cinders in 
feed and sulphur at the rate of a teaspoon for young pigs, a dessert¬ 
spoon for a sow, ones daily for a week or so. It is always well to hesi¬ 
tate before destroying pigs thus affected, for as a rule they yield to 
treatment. 

''F. F. W.,'’ Bagot’s Well, states that a cow had dead calf, and one 
teat has gone quite hard. 

Reply—Inflammation of the udder' resulted from absorption ot 
septic material through the circulation. Foment the quarter well with 
hot soapsuds twice daily, and on one occasion only inject up the teat 
a mixture of one tablespoon of glycerine and one of spirit of wine. 

‘‘'W. P.,^’ Bews, reports a stallion slack at service. 

Reply—The symptoms point to congestion of the liver as the cause 
of the disinclination to serve. Put him on bran only for three days, 
and each day give him 4ozs. of Epsom salts in it. When he comes on 
to his ordinary feed again, give him. a tablespoon daily of this mixture 
in feed—One-qnarter pound each of sulphur, sulphate of iron, salt¬ 
petre, and black antimony, with one pound of linseed meal. After his 
season a good dose of physic 'would do him good. 

' ‘H. Kulde, reports that a heifer licks metal, lime, and dung. 

Reply—This depraved appetite is a preliminary symptom of the diet 
deficienej^ disease often called dry bible. The heifer will probably do 
well if the following treatment is adopted—Give 12ozs, Epsom salts 
and loz. ground ginger in a quart of warm coffee, grounds and all. 
When the effect of this has 'worked off, give her twice daily on her 
tongue two tablespoons of syrup of phosphate of iron for a week. 
And as a regular thing let her have access to a lick composed of three 
parts bonemeal and one part saltpetre. 

J. S-,” Cleve, seeks information re (a) scirrhiis cord in yearling 
colt, and (b) colt with swelling on belly. 

Reply— (a) Is not likely to get well without treatment, hut surgical 
wmuld be the best; failing this, 1 dram of iodide of potassium in bran 
twice daily for a month, and daily dressing of the sores with tincture 
of iodine, (b) The swelling seems to be a slight varicosity rather than 
a rupture, from its situation. Apply a slight blister or Stockholm tar, 
and it will probably disappear. 
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''J. F. lias a cow affected witli redwater six weeks after calving. 

Reply—Give fib. Epsom salts and |oz. ginger in warm gruel; then 
twice a day for a few days -|oz. tinct. perchloride of iron in a pint of 

red wine. 

Nantawarra, has a horse with injured hock, badly swollen, 
and discharging oily matter. 

Reply — A synovial sac is involved, hence the oil; treatment will have 
to be continuous and long. The hock should be dressed twice daily 
with spirit of iodine and then dusted with chlorinated lime (one) to 
fuller’s earth (seven). When, after some weeks, it seems to be getting 
on, Stockholm tar may be applied instead. 

''R. R. S.,” Bool Lagoon, had a horse with a stone embedded in the 
sole. 

Eeply —The animal is likely to he lame for some weeks, but may 
be worked if the following treatment is adopted:—Have the foot shod 
with a broad webbed shoe, one which covers part of the sole as well as 
the ivail. Dress the bruised hole daily with arnieated oil, tr. arnica 
one part, olive oil 20 parts. Soak tow in spirit of iodine and make pad 
over sole; have a piece of leather the shape of the sole, and just large 
enougli to tuck under shoe; fix this in place by two slips of hoopiron 
crosswise sprung under the shoe. Remove when not at work. 

^‘L. S. P,,” Geranium, has an aged buggy mare stiff in legs and 
neck. The animal was served by a draught stallion for the first time. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of rheumatism, possibly connected 
with the service. Groom well all over for half an hour a day and give 
a tablespoon of the following mixture once a day for a fortnight in the 
feed, 'wliieli should be slung up in a hag:—Quarter pound each sulphur, 
bicarbonate of soda, carbonate of ammonia, gentian, and lib. linseed 
meal. 

“H. C. D./’ Strathalbyii, reports a cow with induration of os uteri. 

Reply—^As the constriction is so marked, it is doubtful if conception 
can take place. Artificial insemination might be tried, but there would 
be trouble at calving time; or the neck of the womb may be opened 
snrgieahy by passing a guarded knife in and severing both sides of 
the fibrous constriction, taking the greatest care to avoid wounding the 
iliac arteries, which would bleed her to death; their position may he 
felt by their pulsation. The os uteri should be plugged with aseptic 
tow after the operation, to prevent further constriction during healing. 

^ ^ M. McM., ’ ’ Verran, has a horse affected with slight founder. 

Reply Give for a week 10 drops of tr. aconite morning and evening 
on tongue, then next week 10 drops tr. arsenicum similarly, and alter¬ 
nate for six weeks. Blister the hoof heads of .the front feet, and after- 
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wards keep in wet clay when not working. Treatment will bring about 
improvement^ but is not likely to be entirely satisfactory. 

'^Shorthorn,’’ Crystal Brook, has a cow which gives stringy milk 
from hind teats. 

Eeply—The symptoms point to chronic inflammation of the hind¬ 
quarters of the udder, which may he tubercular, though probably not. 
Drench the cow with Jib. Epsom salts, loz. sulphur, -Joz. ginger in a 
quart of warm beer. Foment the udder well with hot soapsuds twice 
a day after milking, and inject up the teats once daily for three days, 
repeating after 10 days if necessary, half a teacupful of a solution of 
a teaspoonful of boracic acid in a pint of wmrm water. The milk, 
even of the front teats, should be boiled before use, and that of the 
affected ones should not be used at alL 

‘ 'F. L. V./’ Brentwood, has a mare vdth swelling of hind legs. 

Reply—The cause is probably a mange mite, and relief will follow 
the daily application of benzine one part, olive oil five parts, while a 
tablespoonful of sulphur may be given once daily in the food for a 
fortnight. 

‘‘C. N.,’’ Mount Barker, asks for a means of determining the sex of 
wild rabbits at the age of from four months to six months. 

Eeply—The penial orifice is circular, the vaginal vertically linear. 
The buck is heavier in front, and his scut more masculine than the 
doe's. 

P.,'" Kingston-on-Murray, lias a horse which cut offside fore 
fetlock ; slow in healing, with hard lump, which appeared after severe 
plunge, and following lameness. 

Reply—The history suggests that owing to the severance of the ten¬ 
dons the joint was unduly strained by the plunge, and inflammation 
of the bone set in. Probably little can be done beyond keeping the 
injury well dressed with Stockholm tar, and allowing the horse six 
months’ spell. 

F. 0., ” Wepowie, reports black aecumulation on teeth of ewes. 

Reply—The black substance is tartar*,” more in this ease than is 
usually found; it is an indication of indigestion, which would account 
for the ewe falling away. A certain amount will be found on the 
teeth of all adult sheei>. It can be removed by scraping and rubbing 
with baking soda. 

F.,” Eameo, ” states that a mare off hush feed, melons, &c., has 
great diffi.culty in walking, especially on metal. 

Reply—The symptoms point to laminitis or founder, following acute 
indigestion, as it often will; stand the mare in mud over her fetlocks 
for several hours daily j also give her a flat tablespoon of the follow- 
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ing powder once or twice a day for a fortnight:— -jib. each of sulphur, 
saltpetre, mix vomica, and gentian, and lib. linseed meal. The pros¬ 
pects of a complete cure are very remote, although there may be a 
temporary easement. 

“F. A. P.,"' Carrow, has a cow, apparently in good health, but 
unable to rise; grating noise in stifle. 

Reply—There is injury to the stifle and probably a fracture, so that 
she will remain down for a time, and must be made comfortable. If 
this is the case, the milk will be fit for use. Rub some of the following 
liniment into the joint every day:—Turpentine, l-J-ozs.; sulphuric acid, 

2 drams (mix very carefully) ; linseed oil, i pint. 

''II. G. W.,’’ Mount Gamhier, has a bull with enlargement of penis, 
soreness, disinclination to serve, swishing of the tail. 

Reply—The symptoms of burn, or gonorrhoea, probably contracted 
from a cow’’. It is right to take him off service, as he is not likely to 
get stock wiiile affected, and may mfect cows. Obtain a large size 
glass syringe (not metal) ; dissolve a tabloid (Biirronghs & Well¬ 
come) of perchloride of mercury in a pint of w^arni water, and aftoT" 
thoroughly cleansing the parts with soap and wmter, inject the solution 
up the sheath around the parts once a day for three days; then every 
other day for a week, and he will probably be cured. It is as well to 
give a little cooling medicine internally, such as a tablespoonful of 
sulphur once a day for a w^eek. 

" G. A. R., ’ ’ Dutton, asks for treatment for greasy heel. 

Reply—If you are a reader of the Journal of Agriculture you will 
find replies on this subject in recent numbers. Try sugar of lead and 
sulphate of zinc of each -Joz., methylated spirit and water of each half 
pint, applied twice daily. 

"F.S.II.,'' ' Alawoona, has a horse with cough and nasal discharge. 

Reply—^Work is dangerous; he must be spelled till better. Steam 
head with inallee leaves once or twice a day and give a teaspoon of salt¬ 
petre twice a day in feed for a few days. 

"A.B.C.,^’ Coomandook, has a horse with cracking in hock, or above. 

Reply—The sound is probably produced by laxness of the ligaments 
and tendons of the stifle joint, and will probably disappear if that 
joint is rubbed with eucalyptus oil when the soimd is noticed. 

"G. H. Mannum, reports that colt died with swellings and dis- 
charge, nine weeks after castration.; Also asks,whether red rags on 
horses’ throats have any virtue in keeping off hots. 
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Reply— {a) Tlie trouble was bastard strangles, whieli was incubating 
at the time of castration, which operation should never be carried out 
when sickness is about or without an examination of the colt to see that 
he is healthy. A dessertspoon of sulphur in feed daily is a good pre¬ 
ventive when several colts seem to be affected; it may be given for a 
week. (5) The red rags are useful, if long enough, and little bells on 
the throat strap also scare away the ffy. 

“A. P. A,,’’ Stansbury, has a foal which was bitten by a horse on 
back of neck j bruised and poisoned, with much swelling. 

Reply—The treatment of fomentations, Condy and boraeic acid, has 
been all right, but it is to be feared that there is damage either to the 
ligament of the neck or the spines of the hack bones, in which case 
healing is not likely to occur until the damaged tissue has been removed 
surgically. In tlie meantime dress the wound daily with spirit of 
iodine, taking care to get to the bottom, either with a syringe or feather, 
and if this is difficult, do not hesitate to open up with the knife to make 
it easier. A good external dressing to keep off the flies will be one part 
of sulphur to seven parts of boracie acid, and a spray of one part 
<i:ucalyptus with seven parts benzine. 

‘'M. B.,^' Liieindale, had a draught gelding which swelled under 
throat and along jaws; stiff and hollow, would not lie down, sweated 
under mane and throat; died on fourth day. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of severe upset of the circulatory 
system, and it is possible in this case that there was snakebite. In a 
similar case it would be well to treat the swelling by hot fomentations 
and liniment, and to give, mixed with molasses, on the teeth three, times 
a day a teaspoonful of baking ammonia (carbonate of ammonia). 

‘'H. C. E. R.,^' Wildhorse Plains, asks treatment for a ruptured 
colt. 

Reply—It is generally advisable to castrate a colt ruptured in the 
inirse as early as possible, as the closure is better ensured. Prepared 
gut or kangaroo tendon is the best material to use, as it is gradually 
absorbed. ’Do not cut the inner skin until sewn, and also after sew the 
purse. 

'‘F. N.,” Meadows, reports horses breaking out in pimples on legs 
and cracking of heels. 

Reply—-The conditions are probably due to the activities of mange 
mites {Acaris cJiorioptes), and improvement will follow if the horses 
get a tahlespoonful of sulphur in the feed once a day for a week, and 
have their legs dressed every evening with benzine one part, any cheap 
oil five parts. 
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J» H. Petersburg, lias a cow bleeding severely at nose. 

Repl}^—Probably result of injury. Syringe the nostril with arnica 
lotion of one part tr, arnica to 20 of water, and give 10 drops of tiiict. 
arnica on tongue two or three times a day for a few days. The nostril 
may be stuffed in tow soaked in the lotion. 

“W. S./’ Forster, has colts, two years, with lumps above knees, bow- 
legged and stiff. 

Eeply—The symptoms are those of ricketts or scurvy, pointing to 
deficiency of certain food elements. Give each colt once a day for a 
month a tablespoon of S3n:up of phosphate of iron (they will eat it up 
in chaff' and bran), also a small handful of bonemeal for the same 
period. Eub the lumps every day with eucalyptus oil. 

Inquiries, which have been answered direct, were received from the 
following:—Forster Agricultural Bureau; Kangaroo Island; 

'' C. H. 0.,'' Wirrabara; ''H. G.,' ’ Pinnaroo; '' 0. 0. E., ’' Julia; 

F. W, P.,” Tanuiida; Y. Terowie; J. B./’Willastou; 

^ ^ A. G. 0./ ’ Mypolonga ; ‘ ^ J. F. W. P, ^^ Tanunda; ^ ^ A. J. D., ’ ’ Keith ; 
^^J. B. A.,’’Meningie; ‘^A, N. E.,’^ Wirrabara; ^‘T.H.,”Willowie; 
^‘ G. E. 0.,’^Yanmee; 0. E.,” Jitlia; W.,^^ Hartley. 

DIAMOND-BACKED CABBAGE MOTH. 

forwarded some specimens, and mentioned that Ms cab¬ 
bages, cauliflowers, turnips, and rape had been destroyed by thb 
moth. The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), to whom 
these were referred, reports:—''The cruciferous plant forwarded was 
attacked by the diamond-backed cabbage moth (Plutella. crucifera- 
num zell)} both larvae and pupae being present upon it. This pest, 
which attacks all erueiferae, including stocks and wallflowers, 
thrives during spells of mild, dry weather, such as punctuate the so- 
called winter in drier areas. Such plants as cabbage and cauliflower 
may be dealt with in the seed bed by spraying them with arsenate of 
lead, loj 2 . to the gallon of water, as the seed bed is often a nucleus 
from which the pest obtains a good footing in the garden, and may 
thus spread to the rape in the fields. Old stocks and wallflowers 
kept over summer often form a connecting link or carry over for 
the pest. Young cabbage, cauliflower, turnips, and even rape, may 
be sprayed with arsenate w’-hen in the early leaf, but, of course, must 
not have the foliage meant for food for man or beast coated with this 
poison. The secret of suppressing this, like many other insects, lies 
in early, prompt action. WTien the attack has developed the crop 
is doomed.”' 
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POULTRY INQUIRY, 

Yadnarie, asks whether a White Leghorn rooster with 
yellowish feathers should be used for breeding purposes? The 
Poultry Expert replies:—''The yellowish feathers may be due to 
stains (iron in soil), or to excess of sap (pigment), or to the effect of 
hot sunshine. In any case, if the White Leghorn is of a good laying 
strain it does not interfere with breeding good layers. Such a defect 
might count in the show pen—but show fowls, as a rule, do not pay 
farmers.’^ 


'DAIRY* AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & Go., Limited, report on December 1st:— 

Butter. —The weather during November was pleasantly cool and favorable to 
the marketing of dairy produce. Seasonable shrinkage in production, however, 
has occurred, so that after a lapse of some months South Australia is again 
looking to the Eastern States to make up the shortage in top qualities. Prices 
for factory butters rapidly advanced towards the end of the month, and now 
^'Alfa^^ is selling at Is. 51d.; ^‘Primus,'' Is. 5d.; separators and dairies, Is. 2d. 
to Is. S^d.j store and collectors^, Is. O^d. to Is. IM* per ib. 

Egos.—S upplies maintained well, but the heavy demand both for local and 
export caused market to advance during the month, though towards the end 
values receded somewhat, with closing price: hen, Is. 2d. per dozen; duck, Is. 3d. 

Cheese again had a heavy turnover, the other States continning to purchase 
here. Prices eased during the month, but -with shortened production values have 
already firmed, present quotations being from 9d. to 9fd. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —Sales are still rather on the slow side, and there is little alteration to 
report in this line excepting that prices are a shade easier than a month ago. Best 
factory cured sides, Is, 3d. to Is. 3|d. per lb.; hams, Is, 4|d. to Is. 5M* per ib. 

Honey, —Prime clear extracted is scarce, and values are a little lower, quota¬ 
tions being 4Jd. to 5d. per lb. Beeswax eontiniies very saleable at Is. 4;id. per lb. 

Almonds.— “Stocks are only light, and very few consignments seem to be 
reaching the market, Brandis selling at Sd.; mixed softsheils, 7d.; hardshells, 
3d.; kernels, Is. 4d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Although consignments during the month show a decided 
increase, compietition has continued keen, and the high rates previously reported 
have maintained. Supplies are still very short of requirements, espiecially in view 
of the Christmas demand. Geese particularly are in strong request at tall 
figures. At the close of the month prices were:—Good heavy-weight table 
roosters, 4s. 6d. to os. each; nice conditioned cockerels, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d.; plump 
hens, 3s. to 4s.; ducks, 3a. 6d, to 4s, 6d.; geese, 7s. 6d. to Ss.; pigeons, 9d. each; 
turkeys, from Is. 3d. to Is. 5d. per lb. live weight for fair to prime table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —Old season’s potatoes are now oti the market. Local 
requirements have been met by suj)plies from the Adelaide Plains, although 
quantities offering so far have not been sufficient to effect any material lowering 
of price. It is generally expected that supplies will be better from this out, and 
therefore it is reasonable to suppose that values will be easier. Onions.— lucent 
climatic conditions have been very favorable to the growth of onion crops, and 
new season’s supplies are now offering in large quantities at very low prices. 
Quotations:—Potatoes (new), £11 per ton in the market; onions, £3 10s. per ton 
in the market.-' 
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THE ENGLISH MARKET FOR DRIED FRUIT. 


Writing under date October 7th, the Trade Commissioner for South 
Australia in London says:—“Phenomenal values are now ruling for 
sultanas, and the ^iustraliaii crop this season is bound to realise splen¬ 
did prices. There is every indication, now that the Balkan States 
are involved in the war, that prices for dried fruits are likely to re¬ 
main at the extremely high values ruling at present for some con- 
'siderable time. The position here to-day is summed up in the follow¬ 
ing rex^ort, which I have received from a dried fruit salesman:— 

Currants .—The small remaiaiug stocks of old fruit were quite cleared bofoic the 
arrival of the s.s. Fahiau, and as this vessel’s cargo consisted chiefly of mcbliiun and 
lower qualities, the major portion of which had been sold to arrive, there was a laC'k 
of that animation which is usually experieiieed at the opening of the new season, 
.and the market was inclined to drag, but the iii'iniiess of the (Treek market ami 
the insistency of growers that fully a third of the cro}) had suffered tlirough rain, 
together with some feeling of anxiety as to whether Greece 'would bo drawn into 
the war, and shipments of the fruit thereby be restricted, quickly made bnyei'S 
realise the uncertainty of the situation, and we closed the past month with an ex¬ 
ceedingly strong tone. Samples of the lyria and the Aikatcrini, now arrived, are 
being eagerly awaited. The Maronian has sailed, and the Bclyraman is loading. 
The small spot business done in the Falian's cargo was at the following prices:— 


Spot quotations— 

Pyrgos quarter-eases . . .. 33s. 

Pyrgos quarter-bags. 31s. to 32s. 

Amalias and Patras. 34s to 3Ss. 

Gulf .. . , ,. 40s. 

Vostizza. 42s. to 46s, 

Medium qualities of smalls in quarter-bags .. 34s. to 37s. 6d. 

Statistics to 4th October:— 

1915. 1914. 

Tons. Tons. 


Total arrivals from commencement of season to October 4 2,825 6,640 

Total clearances from commencement of season to Octo¬ 


ber 4. 1,391 2,523 

^Estimated stocdc In Bond on October 4 . 1,921 4,469 


Valencia Faisins .—We are now in October, and no trade of importance 1ms yet 
been done. Kedueed estimates of the yield are still coming in from Bpain, the 
latest being only 4,500 tons. The Giralda and Vuiifreda opened the season 'with 
about 38 tons, and this small quantity found a ready outlet at 62s. to 66s. for half¬ 
boxes, 67s. to 72s. quarter-boxes, and 65s. to 70s. seedless. Tlu?. Hcmlcles is now 
discharging further supplies. California seems likely to in part supply th(5 slior- 
itage; andvals from that quarter have met with a ready sale at reasonable prices. 
The arrivals to October 4tli, including transit fruit, are 216 tons; to same date 
last year, 320 tons—a decrease of 104 tons. 

Sultanas.---The values continue to advance, and the small remaining stock of 
Smyrna fruit is being quickly absorbed at extreme prices, up to 95s. having been 
paid. A few Greeks of the new crop, ex Fabian, realised 100s. A fair business 
was done in Californian, sulphured and oil-bleached, but very few of these can be 
here before November, so for the present the trade will have to cliiefiy rely on 
what stocks are left of old Smyrnas and new crop Greeks. Arrivals of Smyrna, to 
October 4th, including transit fruit last year were 15,982 packages. This year 
i:here Is nothing. 

Figs.—It will be impossible to supply the place of Smyrna fruit, which, of course, 
cannot be shipped this year, because no other sources of supply can furnish figs 
of the same quality, but Algerian, Californian, Spanish, and Portuguese figs are 
likely to be sold at prices altogether higher than can be obtained in a normal 
eeason. 
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WHEAT HARVEST. 


OFFICIAL FORECAST, SEASON 1915-16. 

The official forecast of the wheat harvest for the season 1915-16 has been 
issued by the Statistical Department. The estimate is compiled from reports 
dated November 20th, 1915, and gives the total grain yield for the State 
as 27,275,229biish., an average of 10*92bush. per acre sown. 

The area under wheat during the year under review is given as 3,192,907 
acres, as compared with 2,842,020 for the preceding season. It is antici¬ 
pated that of the area under crop this year 2,497,768 acres will be reaped, 
665,175 acres cut for hay, and an area of 29,964 acres is set aside as likely to 
he fed off or as having failed. 

The quantity of hay to be cut is given as 979,369 tons, an average yield of 
L47 tons per acre. The figures tabulated axe as follows :— 


I Total Area under Wheat for | Estimated Area for 

i Grain, Hay, &c. | Season 1915-16. 


Division of State. 

Actual 

1914-15. 

Esti¬ 

mated 

1915-16. 

Increase 

Grain. 

Hay. 

Failures 
and Fed 
OS. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

I. Central . 

899,687 

1,024,501 

124,814 

709,570 

310,061 

4,87(» 

II. Lower North.i 

830,845 1 

944,531 

113,686 

i 768,033 

173,848 ; 

1 2,650 

III. Upper North. 

273,901 : 

316,160 

42,259 

i 233,900 

: 68,990 

* 13,270 

IV. South-Eastern . 

329,894 i 

379,420 

49,526 

330,737 

47,561 

i 1,122 

V. Western. 

507,693 I 

528.295 

20,602 

i 455,528 

64,715 i 

1 8,052 

Total for State ... ' 

i2,8i2,020 1 

1 

3,192,907 

300,887 

2,497,768 ; 

I 665,175 

j 29,964 


Estimated Production, 1915-16. 


Division of State. 

Grain.* 

Hay. 

per Acre 
of Good 
Seasons— 
1903-4 to 
1912-13. 

Yinld. 

Average 
per Acre. 

Yield. 

Average 
per Acre. 


Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 


I. Central. 

7,615,096 

10*73 

4.52.712 

1-46 

10-97F 

11. Lower North. 

10,610,133 

13*81 

308,745 

1*78 

1' 12-90* 

ITT. Upper North. 

2.239,290 

9*57 

85,079, 

1*23 

> 8-17 

IV. South-Eastern . 

3,431,872 

10 38 

59.224 

1-25 

1 9-15 

V. Western ... 

1 3.378.838 

1 

7-42 

73,609 

1-14 

j 7-25 

Total for State.. 

! 27.275.229 

1 ■: 

10*92 

! 979,369 

i 

1*47 

1 10'28 
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HINTS TO NEW SETTLERS IN'IRRIGATION AREAS. 


Foreword. 

The members of the Berri Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, hav¬ 
ing noticed the mistakes made by new settlers amongst them—mistakes 
that have led to niueli loss, both in time and money—decided that a 
few hints from those who had been through the mill, or wT.re still 
undergoing the refining process, might be acceptable to some of the 
newcomers. As an outcome of this three members of the Branch 
(Messrs. F. B. Arndt, W. R. Lewis, and A. P. Wisliart) Tvere requested 
to WTite papers, giving such information as might be acceptable to new- 
eomers, and the following pages have been compiled with that object. 

Selection of Block. 

Those wishing to make new homes for themselves on one of the irri¬ 
gation areas along the River Murray should, before taking up a piece 
of land from the perusal of a Government plan, take a trip up the 
River, and view the land for themselves. There is nothing like seeing 
the eoimtry to enable one to judge its possibilities. Should the would- 
be settler not be able to inspect the land at the time, the next best 
thing for him to do is to get an experienced irrigationist—one with 
local experience for preference—to examine the land for him, and 
follow his advice. Even the experienced irrigator will value such 
advice. By this means, should the prospective settler be destitute of 
irrigation experience, it is joossible for him to make a better choice of 
a piece of land than if left to his own judgment. The best plan, how¬ 
ever, would be for him to view the land, examine the depth and nature 
of the soil and subsoil, in company wdth an experienced local irri¬ 
gationist, who could point out to him the merits or defects of any 
block. . ■ ' . ■ 

As the greatest drawback on an irrigation area is the menace of 
seepage, land that presents many hollows, or that has a heavy subsoil, 
should not be chosen. Seepage is brought about by the irrigation 
water running along the top of the compacted subsoil and coming to 
the surface, wRere this subsoil is shallow—or even meets the surface 
of the ground. Blocks situated on sandy rises, which shelve out on to 
clay fiats, are liable to develop seepage, which will show itself along 
the line just above where the clay and sand meet. Land that contains 
hollow basin-shaped depressions should also Re avoided, for unless the 
siiMbil ■of' such depressions' consist of deep sand, the water from ^ the 
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surrounding higher lands will soak into the hollows and gradually kill 
the plants it contains. A block of land having deep soil of a luiiform 
nature, with a not too tenacious subsoil, and having an even slope, is 
about as good a proposition as one should require. 

Another thing the prospective settler must consider before finally 
making his choice is the size of the block. Providing he wishes to work 
his land by his own labour, this will greatly depend on what he intends 
to grow. For dairying purposes a block of about 20 acres, of a fairly 
flat and even nature, which will not require too niiieh grading before it 
can be planted to lucerne and other fodders, will he found about riglit. 
For- fruit-growing, a block of from 10 to 15 acres is quite large enough 
for one man to manage successfully. Newcomers selecting land for 
fruit-growing almost invariably make the mistake of choosing too large 
a holding. It is folly to suppose that one man can successfiilh^ look 
after more than 15 acres of fruit-trees and vines on an irrigation area, 
especially as the trees attain age. Good livings have been made at 
fruit-growing on 10 to 12 acres of land, and for the man of limited 
capital, a block of such an area will be found most convenient. For 
the growing of vegetables, an even smaller-sized block would suffice; 
and should a market be found for them, as where railway communica¬ 
tion is available, a 5-aere block should yield a living. Those settlers 
having 25 to 30 acre blocks, who And that they have more land than 
they can manage, would he wise to part with their surplus land to new¬ 
comers, and throw all their energy and capital into their remaining* 
land. 

What to Plant. 

The new settler will, no doubt, have made up his mind‘upon the 
chief lines he intends to plant. Upon some points, however, he may 
feel some doubt, and a few words upon the different varieties of trees 
and plants usually grown in an irrigation settlement may perhaps be 
of use to him. 

So far settlers have gone in but little for dairying on the irrigation 
areas of the Upper Murray Valley. This has been partly due to the 
fact that fruit-growing has been a fairly profitable proposition, partly 
that the means of transport to Adelaide and elsewhere have been slow 
and uncertain, and partly that a great portion of the land has not been 
suitable for growing fodders. With the advent of railways tapping 
the river valley, the problem of quick and regular transport will be 
solved. Those desiring to adopt dairying should choose a level block, 
having loose and friable soil. Such a block will require but little 
grading to prepare it for lucerne paddocks, and lucerne will thrive well 
in loose loamy soil. 
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With regard to fruit-growing, the chief lines usually grown on the 
irrigation areas along the Murray are currants, sultanas, apricots, 
peaches, iieetariiies, pears, and oranges. As there is already an over- 
Xiroduction of Aiistraiian-grown eurrants, it is not advisable to plant 
more land witli this class of fruit at present. Sultanas liave also 
passed the limits of the Commonwealth's consumption, but there is a 
limited market for them in England, although the prices obtained 
there have not been satisfactory of late. As there has been for some 
time a good demand for spirits, a number*of the riverside growers are 
planting some of their land to the Doradillo grape. This is a very 
heavy cropper—yields of 10 to 12 tons of fresh fruit to the acre from 
trellised vines being not nnknowui. The Eenmark average of dried 
currants is somewhat over 1 ton to the acre, wdiile sultanas average 
slightly under the ton. 



Nettural Scrub, Berri Irrigation Area. 


After having been condemned for some years, the apricot seems once 
more to be coming into favor. This is largely due to the fact that a 
good demand for Australian dried apricots is now arising in England. 
It is not advisable, however, for the average grower to plant many 
acres of apricots, as this fruit ripens during the hottest part of the 
year, often so rapidly that, unless many hands are employed in har¬ 
vesting, a great portion of the crop is lost. As it is not always possible 
to procure the necessary labor at the right time, the average grower 
should not plant more land to apricots than he and his family, with 
perhaps an occasional hand or two, could manage to harvest—say from 
2 to 4 acres. 
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Peaches and nectarines are grown to a considerable extent on the 
irrigation settlements. Up to the present the Australian markets for 
these have been good and the prices satisfactory. But there does not 
appear to be room for great expansion with these fruits, as Californian 
dried peaches are at present sold on the European markets at prices 
with which the Australian grower could not successfully compete. The 
best varieties to grow foi* drying purposes are:—Peaches, Early Craw¬ 
ford and Elberta; nectarines, Goldmine and Stanwiek. 

The pear also does well on the Murray. The Bon Chretien, or 
Williams (also known localty as Duchess) variety has been the chief 
kind grown so far, as it is equally well suited for drying or canning; 
and, with railway communication, can easily be forwarded to the Ade¬ 
laide market fresh. The Glou Morceau, a late variety, has also done 
well under irrigation, and ships well; whilst Josephine de Malines, 
Beurre Diel, Madam Cole, Doyenne dii Eunice, and Packliam s 
Triumph are other pears that should do well along the river. 

Of all fruits, the orange has, perhaps, been the' most extensively 
planted along the Murray Valley during the last few years. The 
Washington Navel is the variety usually chosen, but Thompson's Im¬ 
proved, Navelencia and Golden Nugget Navels, Jaffa, Valencia Late, 
and the ffi^mer skinned varieties of Mandarins are also worthy of 
being tried. Orange trees should be planted on the best land of the 
holding, where there is good drainage. As it takes about seven years 
from the time of planting for the orange tree to produce profitable 
crops, the grower would do well—unless supplied with siiffieieut 
capital—not to plant too large a portion of his holding with this fruit. 
Through the enormous plantings that have taken place, navel oranges 
must certainly come down in price in a few years, but if a big export 
trade can be worked up with Europe, there is every reason to think 
that this branch of the industry has a bright future. 

Of fruits not so extensively tried as the foregoing kinds, and which 
seem to offer a promising field for investment, are the prune and apple. 
The former, after being neglected for some considerable time, is once 
more being planted in Mildura. Some of the best varieties are Fellem- 
berg, Prune d’Agen, Robe de Sargent, Splendour, Sugar, and Old 
Black French Prime. Experience has taught that a single variety 
of prune does not fruit well if planted by itself, as some of the varie¬ 
ties are self-sterile. Two or three kinds should therefore be planted to¬ 
gether. After the first two or three years the trees should he pruned 
hut little, as it has been proved that along the river the prune will not 
bear satisfactory crops if cut back to any considerable extent. The 
prune succeeds best on a very heavy soil. 
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The Ooveriiiiieat Horticultural Expert, Mr. George Qiiian, thinks 
there is a, good future before the apple along the Murray. Such 
varieties as Oleopatra, Jonathan, and DunnJs Seedling ripen about two 
fir three weeks earlier along the Murray Talley than they do in other 
cooler parts of this State. Hence, for export to Europe, they would 
be in better conditioii to place upon the market before the bulk of the 
Australian fruit, anti should thus realise satisfactory prices. Under 
irrigation the fruit is usually of a larger and more uniform size than 
that grown under other conditions. Hence, most of the fruit is up to 
export sample. The greatest advantage, however, that the local apple- 
grower has over his competitors in other parts of the State is that the 
Upper Murray Talley in South Australia is comparatively free from 
eodlin moth and other diseases of the ai^ple. 

Should the grower wish to liave a few side lines, almonds and wal¬ 
nuts may be tried. The former.prefers a fairly loose and dry soil 
and should not be over-watered. It is considered that almonds are 
.benefited by cross pollination, hence different kinds which flower at 
the same time should he planted together. Ne Plus Ultra, Hatch's 
Nonpariel, and IXL fulfil this condition, as do White Nonpariel and 
Peerless also. Those desiring to try walnuts should be careful not to 
plant the English variety, which is unsuited to warm districts. In 
California Franquette and Mayette are now being planted in the 
warmer regions of that State, and these would probably do well here. 
These two varieties should be planted,together, about 40ft. apart on 
the s<iiiare, as they pollinate each other, and they could be inter- 
planted with short-lived trees, such as peaches. 

The average settler would be mse not to put all his eggs in the 
basket !)y planting all his land to the one kind of fruit. By having a 
block of mixed fruits he mil not be rushed by having everything 
ripening at the same time. The harvesting apparatus (drying racks, 
trays, cases, &e.) need not be so extensive as if only one class of fruit 
w*ere gromi, as the same material may be used over again for each 
different kind of fruit. 

The grower who cannot plant all'his land in the first year would 
do well, unless he has a liberal supply of capital, to plant those varie¬ 
ties which come into bearing earliest—such as vines, apricots, and 
peaches—the first planting season, leaving the slower bearing varie¬ 
ties—oranges, pears, and prunes—^for the second year. By this means 
his land *will yield him some return while the other trees are coming 
into bearing. 

Preparing the Lano for Planting. 

The cost of grubbing and clearing will vary greatly with the class of 
land selected. Porcupine grass alone could be cleared for 10s. per 
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acre; bluebush and sparsely timbered areas, £1 to £3 per acre; mallee 
land, from £3 to £7 per acre, according to the density of the iialnral 
timber, and assuming that a grubbing machine is used. Settlers 
would be well advised to save all timber suitable for firewood, even at 
a little extra cost. To erect a good substantial fence, with gum or box 
posts 12ft. apart, with two plain wires, one barbed wire, and 42in. 
netting, would cost approximately'£60 per mile. If all roots have been 
run when grubbing, and the holes filled in, the usual price for good 
deep ploughing is £1 per acre. The cost of grading will vary con¬ 
siderably, hut on nearly every block some expenditure will be neees- 
•sary to effect the uninterrupted fiow of the irrigation water. 



Scrub Grubbed with the aid of Tractor and Cable, Barri. 


Area a Sbttiuer is FmxNciAijhY Competent to bring under 
G^tltivation. 

Under this heading it is desired to give some idea of the costs cover¬ 
ing a period of four years from planting. The cost of grubbing 
and clearing, &c., has been enumerated, and the following figures are 
approximate at per acre:—Trees such as peaches, apricots, apples, and 
pears, will cost delivered £4; pegging out and planting, 10s.; cultiva¬ 
tion, £20; water rates, £6; rent, 14s.; pruning, £1 6s.; total, £32 10s. 
For oranges add £14 per acre. This is made up by the extra cost of 
the trees, one yearns additional water rates, and rent, as oranges return 
little under five or six years. Total, £46. For ^ines, per acre, over a 
period of four years:—Cost of vines, £1 15s.; pegging and planting, 
10s.; cultivation, £20; water rates and rent, £6 14s.; trellising, £15 f 
pruning, £2; total, £46. Other costs.—These would include 2 horses, 
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£40; dray aau harness, £20; disc cultivator. £11; plough, £4 10s. 

single horse eiiltivator, £2 10s.: total, £78- 

Some return would be received at the end of three years in some of 
these varieties of trees and vines, but if it covers the cost of drying, 
trays or rachs, sulphur boxes, sw'eat boxes, and other requirements to 
deal with the fruit, a settler might consider himself on the highway to- 
siieeess. 

To properly execute the necessary work on a block of 15 acres w'oiild 
keep one man fully occupied all the year. 

Layixtg out the Land for Watering. 

After clearing and ploughing the land, the next thing the settler 
must do is to have his iridgation channels put down. This work is, 
usually done by the Irrigation Department, the settler directing wdiere 
the chaiiiiels shall go. Where the soil is of a loose sandy nature, as at 
]i>erri. the irrigation ditches are usually made of concrete, but where 
the land is hard and level, earth ditches have been successfull}" used. 
The average cost of concrete channels is about £3 10s. to £4 per chain. 

The settler should exercise the greatest care as to where he has his^ 
ehaniiels put dowm, and if possible expert advice should be obtained. 
Upon the position of the channels will depend the length of the row-s of 
trees and vunes to be watered. Experience has shown that in loose 
sandy loam row-s 5 chains in length are long enough, and that on no>- 
consideration should rows over 6 chains long be watered in one-«-eli5n. 
On hard flat land it is possible to water wutb „-lorrgef~‘fbws than on 
sandy rises—^but even here the rows should not be much longer. On 
loose soil the furrow^ system of irrigation is the only- one that can be- 
used. Therefore the water is floiving for a considerable time past the 
upper trees of the row before it reaches the lower ones, and the longer 
the TOWS the greater time will the water take to reach the end. On 
very long rows the first tree will have had too much wmter before the- 
last tree has had enough, and the top of the land will he liable in 
time to become waterlogged—^to the injury of the trees. Tn any case,, 
the surplus water will soak down the slope along the top of the subsoil, 
and shcmld this in any place come close to the surface of the ground,, 
the water will come up there in the form of seepage, bringing the- 
alkalies contained in the soil with it, and killing the plants in its 
vicinity. Having short touts means, of course, much chamieliing, 
which greatly adds to the first cost of the place, but it will pay in the 
long run, in the ease with which the land can be watered and in the* 
satisfactory growth of the trees. 

Another thing to which the settler will have to give careful attention 
yjs to see that, the channels are so situated that the grade is notdoo steep 
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or too level. On sandy rises a fall of one foot to tlie chain is siiffi- 
nient, while anything* under 4in. to the chain is too little. It is a mis¬ 
take to water straight dovni steep slopes, as the force of the water 
Avashes deep gutters in the land at the top. The w’ashed-oiit soil 
carried down by the water silts up the furrows, about one-third down 
the roAvs, causing the water to spread over the land at that place,| 
•SO that very little w'ater reaches the end of the row's. Where the land 
is hard, as on most of the flats, the grade along wdiich to irrigate may 
be considerably less than upon sandy rises, as the soil absorbs the 
Avater far more slowl^^ than is the ease wuth looser land. The danger 
of w^atering along an almost level grade on loose sandy land is, that 
through the porous nature of the soil the w'ater sinks in so rapidly 
that the tops of the rows get too much wnter before the bottoms of the 
row's have had sufficient. Unless the drainage of the land is excellent, 
;Rueh a system of w'atering wall cause seepage to appear low'er dowai the 
slopes in time to coine. Thus it is not safe to w^ater Avith a fall of less 
than 4in. to the chain on sandy rises, wliile on the hard fiats such a 
grade, and even less, may be used Avith safety. Where the contour of 
the ground is such that the only Avay to AA’ater is to irrigate doAAii a 
steep slope, the roAA-s should be very short. Roavs that liaA^e a grade 
of 1 in 30 or less should not be longer than 3 to 4 chains, the principle 
to folloAV being—^the steeper the grade the shorter the toaa^s. By this 
jnea ns the land can be AA^atered Avith a small stream running doAvii the 
ro^SS sddch , AA'hile strong enough to reach the end, is still not too 
strong toca^Sromeh-:^ ^ o f^il from on top. Long toaa^s recpiire 
a strong stream to flow^ along them to reach the end, and this on a 
steep slope AA^ashes deep furroAVs into the top portion of the land. 

The settler AAffio Avishes to economise in concrete channels, and Avater 
out of earth ditches where possible, should see that his earth channels 
are situated on the ioAver portion of the slope, and, to preA^ent Avashing 
out, they should be run along a level contour. 

The' Irrigation Department also constructs concrete tanks for 
•settlers. So far tanks of 10,000 to 15,000 gallons capacity have given 
the best results, as they are not so liable to crack as large ones. The 
land around a tank should not be irrigated, as it wall sink, and cause 
the tank to crack. Thus the tank is best situated on the higher portion 
•of the holding, where the land can be kept dry. Should it he necessary 
to run a channel past the tank, it should be concreted. 

Planting, Watering, and Cultivation. 

When pegging out, it is adAusable to secure the services of some one 
with experience, for a mistake in the laying out of an orchard may 
mean perpetual extra expense in the working of it. The first of 
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trees should not be nearer to the ehannel than 20ft., and perhaps better 
24ft. (pears may be worked a little closer), but 24ft. is close enough 
for citrus, and 20ft. for all deciduous trees, to be planted in the rows— 
although Pelleniburg prunes and almonds may ‘be planted as low as 
ISft. apart;, but as some uniformity in a mixed orchard is desirable, 
2Gft. ail round is a useful distance. Sultanas may be planted 10ft. x 
Sft., or 12ft. X Sft., currants 10ft. x 12ft., or 12ft. x 12ft. If 20ft. 
lias been adopted for the distance between trees, then lOft. between the 
rou's of vines will give a more imiforni appearance to the garden, as 
alternate rows will coincide with the rows of trees. In citrus plant- 
iiig, the roots must always be kept damp, and must not be exposed to 
the air more than necessary. The young trees should not be taken out 
in the garden and dropped one by one along the row of holes, and 
then covered with earth; but each tree should be placed in position as 
soon as its roots are uncovered, the roots spread out, and planted nO' 
deeper than in the nursery, water being given immediately. The 


trees should be “headed Ibaek'' fairly low for preference. Trees not 

above ISin. from the groiind having a nicely-shaped head should not 
be ent back to the last stron,g buds, but if the head is not really a good 
one the trees should he cut |;(j .(be ■ strongest buds on the main stem. 
With Washington Navels the head may he formed up to ISiu. iii 
height, but somewhat lower- ^ith all deciduous trees, even down to 
9in., when strong buds are obtainable. If possible let the irrigation 
follow immediately upon planting; tint if this cannot he arranged, give 
every tr'ee a bucket of wat^—giye enough, hut do not overdo it. 


The |Scrub*5 Successor, Berri. 
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.and hoe as soon as possible, so as to .aerate the soil. If the young 
trees show any sign of wanting moisture water between the irrigations; 
it will pay to do this, as it is necessary to get ail the grojvth possible 
in the early years, and it is easier to keep them going than to start 
them again after a bad cheek. In the regular irrigations the channels 
should be so arranged as to be able to water each tree quickly, giving 
each tree as nearly as possible the same amount of water. One end 
of the row should not be saturated while the other end is starved. An 
orchard, it should be remembered, may be destroyed as quickly by 
giving too much water as by too little. ''Enough, but not too iiineh/* 
should be the motto. After watering there follows cultivation. The 
necessity for thorough cultivation cannot be emphasised too strongly. 
It is far better to conserve water when applied than to pour volumes 
•of water on to the garden, thereby leaching out the plant food, and 
finally water-logging the soil and causing seepage, with its attendant 
■evils. The best results wdli be gained, not on those blocks which have 
received most water, but on those that have been most industriously 
cultivated. A minimum of water with a maximum of cultivation 
is a good rule to follow. The reducing of the water to an extreme, 
however, must be guarded against, especially when the trees and vines 
.are laden with fruit. 

In cultivation it is recommended to use two-horse cultivators, as 
whole deeper and better work is accomplished, and on an 
tn that, needs to be cultivated 10 or 12 

time3 a year at least, beside^floughing and other work, it would be 
I’ather a full task for one horse; but, in any ease, cultivate deeply 
azid often. Cover-crops will follow later, and on sandy land liable 
to drift or on wind-exposed positions a strip of some kind will be found 
necessary for the first few years, after which, except for manurial 
purposes, it will not be needed. As a rule strips of wheat are drilled 
down the centre between the rows in early winter, and these are cut 
for hay in spring, after which the surface is all cultivated. 

In conclusion, this advice is tendered to new settlers. Do every¬ 
thing well; pay attention to detail; store up all the knowledge yon can 
-obtain upon irrigation; seek advice from men who have made 
irrigation a success, and have proved that they can make it pay; be 
careful of the man who has nothing to show for his knowledge, but 
who "knows all about it” Those who have spent a lifetime on the 
£ioil realise how very little they know and how much there is to learn. 
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TURNIP WEED fRapistrum rugosum, AH.). 


By H. W. Andrew, Botanical Assistant, Horticultural Brandi. 

Tills year no weed has occasioned more discussion amongst farmers, the 
press, and in Parliament than the turnip weed (Rapistnim rugosuni; AIL). 
Growing in crops or in the orchard this plant is beyond question a-troublesome 
weed. It is quite a common fallacy that a plant which has some known 
value cannot be a weed, and the term noxious weed in particular is generally 
associated with the idea of absolute uselessness, but as a matter of fact there 
are comparatively feiv weeds which have no value—and some of the worst 
enemies, viz., many poisonous plants, of the farmer and grazier possess 
valuable toxic principles of much use to the druggist. 

A w'eed has been defined as a plant which grow's out of place, and this, at 
least so far as the farmer is concerned, is a generally applicable definition. 

Rapisiruni rugosum seems to he particularly prevalent this year in the 
wheat fields of the Northern districts and elsewhere, also in neglected orchards, 
in this State. This is probably due in part to the delayed germination of the 
seeds on account of the drought of 1914 and the reduced number of sheep, 
which, as pointed out in last month’s issue of the Journal by Professor 
eat these cruciferous weeds. 

This plant, variously called “ turnip w'eed,” “wild'^turnip,” “mustard,”’ 
and “ giant mustard,” is essentially a w'eed of fields which have at some time 
been cultivated, and more or less neglected. Mr. Colebatch, at the October 
meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, said “ the weed bad been on. 
the College farm for years, but it w^as only to be found on the roads. It- 
had been w'orked out of the fields by cultivation and judicious grazing. On 
neglected land it thrives best.” Specimens were measured in a neglected 
field at Knoxville this month which have reached a height of 8ft., but this is 
exceptional, wTiile those on the roadside w^ere much less vigorous. Where it 
thrives in wheat fields this weed usually stands higher than the wheat at time 
of harvesting. It bears hundreds of pods more ox less closely distributed 
over the greater length of the numerous spreading or erect branches. 

Distribution. 

Charlock and other cruciferous weeds are now -widely distributed over the 
w^orld, many of them being common adulterants in agricultural seeds, but 
Eapistfiim mgosiim is comparatively an unknowm plant outside its native 
habitat (Southern Europe). Rapistrum is unknown in England, and apparently/ 
in the United States of America and Canada. Its limited geographical distribu¬ 
tion without doubt is largely controlled by, the naliare of iis pods^ which 4^ 
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not split open (indelxiscent) and the seed therefore cannot he introduced (it 
reached Australia years before any Federal or State control of imported 
'Seeds existed) into a country without the enclosing pod, which would be 
■much too distinctive and conspicuous an object amongst agricultural seed 



to pass unnoticed the scrutiny of seed analysts of the importing country. 
This is an interesting point illustrating the importance of inspecting seed 
supplies coming into a country or a farm, j 
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PREVEXTlxa THE IXTROBUCTIOX OP VeEBS INTO NeW DISTRICTS. 

Farmers. ]jarticiilarh' in new districts in the mallee country, slioiild make 
the most careful examination of samples of their seed supplies from outside 
districts to see that they are clean. If in douht as to tlie nature of any weed 
seeds contained they could have such seeds identified at this office. Pre¬ 
vention is the best remedy. In such new districts a great deal might be 
done now and in the fiitoe in restricting the distribution of weeds from more 



^ 

a Racetne showing appressed pedicels of pods; b transverse section of pod (cotyledcns ' 
. incnnibent) ; c flower opened out a litile; d clawed petal; e pistil in settion (erect 
and pendant seeds). 

settled parts. It is IffieLv far more damage relatively will be done by weeds 
in these sparsely populated and stocked districts than elsewhere if no such 
control be exercised. 

Descriptiok. 

Ra‘ptstrum n^gosum belongs to the same family as the whd radish ’’ or 
“ white charlock ” {F.aphmnis Raphanistnim, L,), and “ charlock ’’ {Brassica 
Sinufistrunt^ Boiss.), viz., the cruciferous or mustard family, which is of such 
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great economic importance, not only because of tbe number of weeds it 
contains, but because of tbe many useful plants it includes. 

Many species of these plants have a distinctive fla\'or or odour in their 
stem, roots, or leaves, which help in their identification, but tlieir floral 
members are singularly characteristic. The flower throughout the family 
typically consists of four free (separate) sepals and four free petals, the latter 
forming a cross-shaped flower which gives rise to the name of the family, 
cruciferaB. 

Tlie name turnip weed ’’ has been applied to this plant in allusion to the 
large tuinip-like lower leaves, which may be 12in. long in the younger plants, 
but shrivel up in the more matnre plants. The plant is downy or almost 
glabrous, up to 8ft. high, branches stiff, erect or spreading, upper leaves 
lanceolate, coarsely and irregularly toothed. 

The flowers are yellow, but the plant is readily recognised by its small, 
roundish, and very numerons pods. The pod, which is tough and often downy, 
consists of two indehiscent joints, the upper one being round and wrinkled 
lengthwise, with one erect seed, the lower joint cylindrical, with one pendant 
seed (latter sometimes undeveloped), persistent style or beak awl shaped, 
about as long as the round upper joint. Pedicels or stalks about as long 
as the lower joint of the pod. The cotyledons (seed leaves) incumbent and 
folded over the radicle. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


By I). F. Laurie, Poultrv Expert and Lecturer. 


HOT WEATHER AND PARASITES. 

"With, tire advent of warm weather comes the annual crop of reports of 
poultry ailments. lYhiie there are, of course, many diseases, and some 
due to causes other than parasites, still by far the greater number of cases 
reported prove, on investigation, to he caused primarily by parasites, and 
these are always active dining the v^^'ann months. The poultry tick is by 
far the worst ohender, and it is a wonder to me that so many people seem 
resigned to the fact and submit to losses which might be guarded against by 
a little effort. The proper eradication of all pests requires energetic action, 
and perhaps some people are indisposed to exert themselves. There are 
premises in various parts of the State so infested with tick that one wondei\s 
that white jpcople in the 20th century are content to allow matters to remain. 
Just as the war has upset many ideas of the progress of so-called civilisation 
so the presence of tick-infested premises shows that evolution is slow, and 
that habits of miiversal cleanliness are still in the dim future. 

Studies in pai^asitology,~m""1dir-*§^4ePJaSjG,.^^ external 

parasites during recent years, has shown that many diseases of both man 
and domestic animals are transmitted through the agenc}- of parasites. 
Parasites include the ticks, mites, lice (various sorts), flies, worms, &c. As 
regards the poultry tick, it is well knovn that it transmits the spirochaete 
(microscopic in size), which causes tick fever. The red mite is also held to 
cause fever from infection with the same or an allied spirochaete. Lice are 
known to convey various diseases from man to man, and there is no doub't 
that poultry lice are equally to be suspected as transmitters of poultry 
diseases,' 

THE STOCK DISEASES ACT. 

B} special proclamation, some years ago, various poultry diseases, including 
poultry tick fever (and consequently poultry ticks), were brought under 
this Act. At considerable cost the department printed and distributed many 
thousand copies of my illustrated paper on the tick and its effects upon 
poultry. Included in this bulletin were extracts from the Stock Diseases 
Act and Regulations. One would expect that writers on poultry matters 
would help in the work of eradication of this serious menace to the industry. 
Some of them, whilst professing knowledge in the matter, continue to 
advise the use of tick-proof perches, and ignore the fact that all owners 
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of property are required, under the provisions of the Stock Diseases Act, 
to report to the Chief Inspector of Stock if tke poiiltiy tick is foimrloii their 
premises. They should also know that tick-proof perches are of little avail 
as long as the parasite remains on the spot. There is still nincli pig-headed 
ignorance about the tick, and many people, who never use a microscope and 
who never study life, prefer their own erroneous theories to ascertained 
facts. 

Short List of the Prtxc'ipal Parasites of Pofltrv. 

The Poultry Tick—one sort only .—Argas persiciis (also called the miana 
bug, Persian poultry bug, fowl bug, Argas amerieamis, Texan poultry 
tick). 

The Red Mite {Dornianyssous gallinw) and one other sort recently named 
and only distinguishable by the aid of a miGToszo^e~-L€iognathi(s luorsitans. 

These are noctamhulatory—he., attack their hosts at night. Adult ticks 
do not remain on the bodies of the fowls, hut depart after a feed. The larval 
form (six-legged) may remain attached to the host for a few days. Both 
ticks and red mites (they are not members of the mite family) live in cracks 
and crevices. Red mites may infest sitting hens and swarm over their bodies, 
even in day time. They are red or grey, according to the amount of blood 
contained in their bodies. 

To destroy in woodwork, &c., use kerosine. In cases of adherent larval 
forms dip in kerosine emulsion (blood heat) made of boiling soapsuds to 
which 10 per cent, kerosine is added and emulsified. 

There are many tick destroyers advertised, hut in some cases the claims of 
their efficacy is foxmded on ignorance of the structure of ticks and mites. 

Burn all infested woodwork, old barns, and old fowl houses. Make a 
thorough job of it ; build sanitary poultry houses and see that the birds are 
clean and free from all parasites before they are removed to their new quarters. 

Beware of old ^oxes, &c.—Many cases have come under notice where 
hitherto clean premises-were infected through the medium of tick-infested 
boxes. 

The old methods still survive, and in all directions one sees poultry sleeping 
in trees, on vehicles, piles of boxes, firewood, &c., all of which may become 
infested. Boxes are removed from place to place, and the tick which were 
hiding in the crevices soon find where the poultry are. If proper yards and 
houses were provided the poultry would be under control and so .largely 
would the ticks be also. 

Lice (Malophaga). 

Large feather-eating louse {Goniocotes gigas ).—These are seldom numerous, 
but for all that a few soon disfigure la fowl. Slow movers. 

Large scurf-eating louse {Menopon hiseriatim ),—Long narrow body, 
yellowish in color, and quick moving. 
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Small scurf-eating louse {Menopon pallidum ).—Very small, pale color and 
quick mover. These eat the scurf and outer portion>s of the skin and so 
cause intense itching and sores. They cause considerable mortality, especially 
among the male birds. 

The above are biting lice. 

bucking louse {Lipeurus species ).—These are generally found on the heads 
of fowls and chickens. They are grey and have long bodies and round long 
heads. They cause great mortality and undoubtedly convey disease. 

All these live on the birds and pass from bird to bird, hen to chicken, and 
so on. All are destroyed easily by dipping in kerosine emulsion, sheep dip 
(half strength), or by free dusting with insect powder. Provide dust baths 
for the birds. 

Internal Parasites. 

—The round worm {Heterabis species) are cj[iiite common, and tlie 
tape worm {Taenia species) is also often found. The round worms are 
responsible for much sickness and mortality. Symptoms, yellowish diarrhoea, 
sunken look about the head, face, and eyes, harsh plumage, and generally 
abnormal appetite. Give water to drink, but no food for 24 hours, then 
administer—(1) Santonine 1 part, ground areca nut 7 parts by weight. Dose— 
7 grains, or a heaped teaspoonful for 2C adults mixed in the mash. (2) Bick¬ 
fords’ worm paste—a teaspoonful for every six birds mixed with water 
sufficient for a short feed of mash. (3) Turpentine. Give with a long syringe 
with rubber nozzle—push this down gullet into the crop. Dose—1 teaspoon¬ 
ful per bird, or for six bii-ds, in mash, use a teaspoonful. Large doses are 
less dangerous than small ones. Treatment should be repeated in a week; 
thereafter as a safeguard every three months. 

BULLETINS. 

V ith the exce])tiou of a few oa the poultry tick, all bulletins on parasite 
diseases are out of print. 

GENERAL. 

Separate tlie sexes of your growing stock. Fatten and market all surplus 
cockerels. 

Gather the eggs twice daily and market them without delay. Pen up all 
male birds so that market eggs are infertile. Do not sell stale eggs. 

Fatten your |^^|plus chickens, &c.,‘^as there is a good market at high prices 
for all kinds of ^ell-fattened young poultry. 

The prospects ahead of poultry breeders are excellent. Look after tlie 
pullets. Eggs will be dear for a long time, therefore encourage your birds to 
their utmost production, but do not use spices or forcing foods. Avoid 
stale and tainted meat, or you wdli lose many birds. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF , AGRiCULTURE. 


Tlie monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, November 10th. Mr. P. Coleman presided, and 
others present vrere Messrs, T. IT. Williams (Chief Inspector of Stock), 
C. J. Tuckwell, J. Miller, C. E. Birks, A. M. Dawkins, and G. G. 
Nieiiolls (Secretary). 

Prevention of Fire. 

The Secretary to the Minister advised that about 4,000 notices had 
been distributed throughout the State with a view of ensuring the 
adoption of adequate measures to prevent outbreaks of fire. 

Bull for Murray Bridge. 

A recpiest was received from the Murray Bridge Branch of the 
Bureau that a bull should he placed on the Government farm there 
for use by the members, under the conditions specified in depart¬ 
mental commimications. The matter was referred to the Director of 
Agriculture (Professor Perkins). 

Destruction op Rabbits. 

In respect of a circular sent to the various Branches the Secretary 
stated that 28 of these had intimated that they proposed actively to 
combat the rabbit pest, and five had agreed to recommendations on the 
subject as follow:—Naracoorte.—Favor more energetic administra¬ 
tion of the Act, together with the appointment of a Government in¬ 
spector. Green Patch.—Fielders of unoccupied land should be more 
severely dealt with; favor also appointment of Government inspector. 
Inman Valley and Port Elliot.—Suggest amendment of the Act to 
enforce simultaneous destruction between P''ebmary 14th and 28tli in 
each year, Arden Vale and Wyaeea.—Desire legislation to rec|iiirc 
complete destruction of burrows. At the instance of Mr. Tuckwell 
the Board decided to recommend to the Minister of AgTicultiire— 
^^That the powers under the Vermin Act at present vested in the 
district councils be resumed by the Government.^’ It was agreed 
that under existing conditions the destruction of rabbits was not 
conducted nearly so effectively as it should be. 

State Aid to Hobsebreeding. 

The Coonalpyn Branch forwarded a rough outline of a scheme of 
State aid to horsehreeding, whereby the Government would pur¬ 
chase suitable stallions and hire them to settlers under the super¬ 
vision of the Branches of the Bureau. Mr, Birks opposed the idea 


c 
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on the score iiiainiy that horses so obtained and distributed would 
enter into direct competition Avith those of the men who now paid 
high prices for good stallions, and independently of Government 
assistance were doing a great deal to improve the standard of tin' 
horses in the Stafe. While synipathetically disposed towards pro¬ 
jects having for their object the advancement of the welfare of the 
iiieii in the iievdy settled districts, the Board, as a whole, felt that 
in the present state of the finances of the country it could not take 
any action in regard to the proposal put forward. 

WOOLCLASSING. 

A letter from the Kegistrar of the 8>chool of Mines (Mr. F. W. 
Reid) referred to the fact that during the shearing season the Wool 
Instructor (Mr. Hensliaw Jackson) had been obliged to let his 
wmrk at the station vsheds stand temporarily in abeyance in order to 
enable him to give addresses and demonstrations before Branches of 
the Bureau, and pointed out that in future, or at least until such 
time as an assistant instructor was appointed, it would be necess.ary 
for him to subordinate the work in connection with the Bureau— 
between July, and October—to instruction in woolclassing at the 
station sheds. Mr. Nicholls explained that Mr. Jackson’s services to 
the Bureau were largely a matter of courtesy. They had unques¬ 
tionably been much appreciated by the farmers, and exceedingly 
effective, but they made a particularly heavy demand upon his time. 
The Chairman thought the Board might take that opportunity of 
expressing its appreciation of the work which Mr. Jackson had per¬ 
formed in behalf of the Bureau and the Branches. He had always 
readily responded to requests for addresses and demonstrations, but 
they Avotild realise that the Behool of Mines had the first call upon 
him. It was a significant fact, in relation to the genei'al question 
of woolclassing, that (according to Mr. Jackson) 93 per cent, of the* 
South Australian grown -wool was in clips of 50 bales and under, 
showing the importance of the part which the farmers played in the 
great wool-producing industry. 

Districts Conferences. 

Mr. Dawkins having stated that-the Gawler River Branch was 
prepared to undertake the necessary work of organisation, it was 
resolved to hold the annual conference of the Dower North 
Branches of the Bureau at Gawler early in March, The Secretary 
intimated that the initial conference of the Murray River Branches 
would be conducted at Renmark on November 23rd and 24th,, and that 
the 1916 conference of the. Yorke Peninsula Branches would be held 
at Kadina in March. ■ ■ 
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Approval was givioi to the formation of new Branches at Cygnet 
River and Rosy Pine, with the following gentleinen as members:-™- 

Easy Pine. —R. T. 'Hay, Wm. Townsend, A. Caniens, 11. K. 
ychiller, A. J, Gore, S. Baldwin, A. Baldwin, W. Baldwin, II. J. 
Russell, P. Russell, M. R. >Sehille!‘, L, Vaughan, 4. Vanglum, juii. 

Cygnet Jiiver. —H. A, Bauer, A. 4. Weatherspoon, F. J. Wakeiin, 
T. H. Waller, H. T. Noske, N, Breunand, R. Loader, C. T. Miller^ 
W. A. Boettcher, J. Wright, A. W. Miller, M, Miller, P. Miller. 

The following new" members of the iindernientioned Branches 
were approved:—^Warcowie—S. Bennett; Dowlingville—Jas. Allen, 
S. G. 1 liman, W. H. Powell; Woodside— J. Hutchens; Georgetown— 
J, Rice; Glare—E. Phillips; Prances—C. E. Tapp; Inman Valley— 
Alex. McCoy; Borrika—O. P. Baueroehse, W. 4. Buchanan Mun- 
doora—Roy Carman, H. Allen, W. P. Tancoek; Milang—J. McMillan, 
G. Daniels; Naraeoorte—Geo. Turnbull, W. A. Gericke; Clanfield— 
Eric Daws; Yeelanua—W. V. Baehe; Parilia Weil—E. Welden; 
lUankley—A. Martin, 4. Humphrey; Wilkawatt—A. Suinsion, K. 
Bowman, T. Sorrell, sen.; Moonta—T. H. Hooper, R. K. Kitto; R. K. 
Kitto, jun.; Renma!*k—N. McDougall, II. Oliver, A. Dawson, A. 
Townsend, A. Drover; Myponga— II. Ofield, A. Paul, C. Rowley; 
h^ookpurnong East—E. Seilor, B. Scliier, W. Hammond. 





Orchard, Near Clare, 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

I'he following figures, from data supplied by tbe Commonwealtb Meteorological Department, 
show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of November 1916, also the average precipitation to 
the end of November, and the average annual rainfall. 


1 

Station. j 

For 

Mov., 

1915. 

To end | 
Nov., I 
1915, 1 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

1 

Av’ge, 

Annual 

iainfall 

■ ' 1 

Fas Noeth 

i 1 1 

AND Upper North. 

, 

Oodnadatta .... 

— 

1-78 

4-33 

4-76 

Tarcoola. 

.— 

3-32 

7-25 

7-58 

Hergott . 

__ 

3-11 

5-39 

6-04 

Farina ... 

—. 

3-81 

0-11 

6-70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

— 

3-69 

7-83 

8-66 

Beltana .. 

— 

5-09 

8-43 

9*22 

Blhiman. 

— 

6*83 

12-00 

12-83 

Hookina .. 

— , 

lO-O-l 

— 

,— 

Hawker . 


11-00, 

11-36 

12-22 ! 

Wilson.. 

— 

9-79 

11-01 

11-78 1 

Gordon. 

— 

8-31 

9-63 

10-26 

Quorn. 

— 

18-59 

13*17 

13-78 

Port Augusta ... 

— 

8-34 

8-95 

9-46 

Port Augusta W, 


8-59 

8-73 

9-36 

Bruce . 

— 

8-54 

9*57 

10-01 

Hammond.. 

— 

8-73 

10-77 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

0-14 

17-74 

17-42 

18-26 

Willowie. 

— 

10-39 

11*30 

11-90 

Melrose. 

0-09 

22-57 

22-14 

23-04 

Booieroo Centre.. 

0-07 

12-24 

15-83 

15-83 

Port Germein ... 

0-06 

12-56 

12-11 

12-84 

Wirrabara. 

0-13 

22-19 

18-07 

18-91 

Appila .. 

0-06 

12-45 

14-11 

15-08 

Cradock. 

— 

8-54 

10-18 

10-86 

Carrieton. 

— 

11-53 

11*34 

12-22 

Johnburg . 

0-01 

7-59 

9*46 

10*21 

Eurelia .. 

—, 

10-92 

13-24 

13-24 

Orroroo . 

— 

1.0-20 

12-70 

13*42 

Black Rock. 

0-14 

0-84 

11-49 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

0-08 

10-97 

12-22 

13-07 

Yongaia .. 

0-17 

13-05 

13-04 

13-94 

North-East. 



Ucolta ........ 

— 

8-23 

— 

— 

Nackara ........ 

— 

8-67 

— 

— 

Yunta. 

— 

3-92 

7-68 

8-22 

Waukaringa .... 


4-78 

7-30 

7-94 

Mamiahill . 

— 

4-21 

7-83 

8-46 

Cockbum ....... 

_ 

4-36 

7-45 

7-97 

Broken Hill, NSW 


7-52 

8-83 

9-63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

0-03 

12-94 

12*55 

13-21 

Port Broughton . 

0-05 

13-47 

13*73 

14*33 

Bute ...* 

0-28 

15-04 

14-81 

15*42 

Laura. 

0-16 

16'32 

17-35 

18*22 

Caltowie .... 

0-24 

13-58 

16-32 

17*27 

Jamestown .... 

0-11 

17-65 

16-47 

17*46 

Gladstone ...... 

0-20 

14-22 

15-24 

16*00 

Crystal Brook .,. 

0-18 

13-64 

14-82 

15*62 

Georgetown 

0-19 

15-28 

17*42 

18*32 

Narridy .. 

0-04 

14-60 

36-00 

16-79 

EedhUi .. 

0-16 

13-84 

16-07 

16-79 


Spalding. 

Gulnare . 

BondaleerW.Whs. 

Yacka .. 

Kooluuga. 

Snowtown. 

Brinkworth. 

Blyth... 

Clare. 

Mintaro Central , 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton . 

Balaklava . 

Port Wakefield .. 

Terowio . 

Yarcowie . 

Haliett. 

Mount Bryan ... 

Burra . 

Farrell’s Flat.... 


For 

Nov., 

1915. 

To end 
Nov., 
1915. 

Av’jjg. 
lo end 
Nov. 1 

lOETH— 1 

coniimu 

id . 

0-36 

I 19-84 

I .19-36 

0-20 

1 10-89 

: 19-00 

0-16 

17-38 

16-34 

0-27 

13-08 

14*56 j 

0 24 

12-94 

15*11 i 

0-21 

16-43 

1 15*06 

0-08 

15-24 

14*78 

0-15 

15-84 

! 15-63 

0-16 

24-69 

23*37 

0-20 ’ 

29-58 

21-08 

0-12 

27-70 

26-06 

0-14 

24-67 

23-27 

0-06 

15-27 

17-17 

0-18 

14-28 

16-63 

0-23 

12-38 

12-57 

0-16 

10-35 

,12-72 

0*12 

11-96 

13-10 

0-24 

14-95 

15-50 

0*10 

17-37 

15-05 

0*19 

20-07 

16-99 

0*17 

19-85 

18-07 


Av’go, 

Annual 


Wf>st of Mueeay Range. 


Manoora. 

Saddle worth ... 

Marrabel . 

Riverton . 

Tarlee .... 

Stockport. 

Hamley Bridge 
Kapunda .... 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Truro. 

Stockwell ..... 

Nuriootpa _ 

Angaston ..... 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch . 


0'14 

0-34 

0-52 

0-37 

0-50 

0«54 

0-59 

0-02 

0-33 

0-40 

0-44 

0-43 

0-40 

0-72 

()-38 

0-39 


18-95 

22- 24 
23‘82 
24-72 

23- 13 

21- 34 
lS -79 

22- 44 
18-38 

23- 10 
21-07 
21-73 

21- 50 
26-30 

22- 90 

24- 81, 


17- 17 

18- 80 
18-11 
19-68 
16-06 
15-16 
15-61 
18-78 

17- 03 
12-44 

18- 84 

19- 33 

20 - 20 
2M8 

21- 31 

22- 07 


Abelaide Plains, 


Mallala. 

Rosoworthy. 

Gawler. 

Two Wells. 

Virginia... 

Smithfield . 

Salisbury. 

North Adelaide ., 

Adelaide. 

Brighton .* 

Glenelg ... 


0-29, 
0-11 
0-29 
0-18 
0-12 
0-06 
0-09 
0-16 
0-33 
0*05 
0*24 


20-25 

19-74 

17-29 

15-27 

15-94 

15*70 

15- 48 

16- 34 
24-30 
21*99 
27-17 
24-25 

17- 96 
16*03 
13-13 
13-71 
13-91 

16- 40 
15-73 

17- 82 

18- 87 


18- 09 

19- 69 
18-94 

20- 48 
17-48 

15- 89 

16- 45 
19*67 

17- 85 

21- 46 
19*74 

20- 30 

21- 25 

22- 25 
22-28 

23- 01 


16-41 

16-10 

16-88 

20-04 

10-53 

17-31 

19-56 

.18-37 

19-2! 

12-72 

15-64 

16-30 

15-34 ' 

10-77 i 

17-58 

15-93 

1(5-54 

17-30 

16-79 

17-81 

18-57 

21-04 

20-49 

21*49 

19-32 

20-10 

21-04 

2 L 96 

19-02 

101)3 

19-06 

1 

17-52 

18-35 
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R AINFAlili— Coniinutd . 


station. 

For 

Nov., 

1915. 

To end 
Nov., 
1915. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

RaiiUall 

Station. 

For 

Nov., 

1915. 

To end 
Not., 
1915, 

Av’ge. 
to end 
: Nov, 

Av’fife. 

.Annual 

Rainfall 








—--J 



Adelaibe Plains— continued. 


Magill. 

0-36 

25-53 

24*53 

25*69 

Glen Osmond ... 

0-29 

27*73 

24*15 

25*26 

Mitcliam . 

0-28 

26*i54 

22-52 

23*47 

Belair.. 

0-36 

19-13 

27*52 

28*64 

Mount 

Lofty 

Ranges, 


Teatree Gully.... 

0-26 

26*97 

27*01 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

1-26 

54-09 

44*88 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

1-07 

55*63 

42*59 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

0-42 

31*62 

32*26 

33-07 

Morphett Vale .. 

0-24 

21-05 

22*36 

23*32 

Noaiiunga___ 

0-13 

20*95 

19*51 

20*28 

Willunga . 

0*2l 

19*53 

25*07 

25*98 

Aldinga . 

■ (J-19 

17*91 

19*47 

20*34 

Normanville .... 

— 

19*33 

19*89 

20*65 

Yankaliila. 

0-05 

22*20 

21*91 

22*78 

Cape Jervis. 

0-17 

11*21 

15*71 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

0-(>9 

30*01 

25*89 

26*87 

Biumberg . 

0-G3 

32*28 

28*26 

29-38 

Gumeracha . 

0*60 

34*82 

32*01 

33*30 

Lobetbal . 

0-82 

40*05 

34*13 

35-38 

Woodside. 

0-63 

i 39*38 

i 30*73 

1 31*87 

Hahndorf. 

0-57 

34*27 

34*16 

i 35*46 

Nairne . 

; 0*62 

30*15 

1 27*78 

28*83 

Mount Barker ... 

[ 1-15 

35*91 

1 29*76 

30*93 

Ecbimga . 

1 0*65 

35*70 

1 31*64 

32-83 

Macclesfield ..... 

1 0'71 

32*44 

1 29*04 

30*72 

Meadows . 

1 0-59 

43-28 

1 34*26 

35-52 

Stratbalbyn. 

(.)-33 

18*33 

18-52 

19*28 

Murray ' 

Flats and Valley. 


Wellington . 

0d5 

12*84 

14-25 

15*01 

Milang ... 

0-10 

10*77 

15*44 

16*08 

Langhorne’s Brdg 

()'05 

10*15 

14*53 

15*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

O-ll, 

11*54 

— 


Murray Bridge .. 

0-14 

9*64 

13*58 

14*32 

Callington . 

0>25 

13-09 

14*94 

35*65 

Mannum .. 

O-JO 

8*25 

11*14 

11*67 

Palmer. 

0*27 

14*8() 

14*91 

15*60 

Sedan ... 

()-20 

12-19 

11-33 

11*92 

Blanchetown .... 

010 

(>•12 

10*06 

10*71 

Eudunda. 

0*71 

19*35 

36*44 

17*33 

Sutherlands. 

0*25 

10*71 

9*99 

10*60 

Morgan ........ 

0*13 

7*06 

8*57 

9*29 

Overland Corner . 

0*10 

6*79 

11-42 

11*42 

Renmark ....... 

0*05 

8*14 

10*93 

10*93 

Loxton ... 

0*15 

9*41 

— 


West of Spencer's Gulf. 


Eucla.. 

0*06 

7*50 

9*74 

10*13 

White Wen. 

— 

5*90 

9*11 , 

. 9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 

— 

12-51 

11*87 

12*11 

Penong ......... 

0*05 

12*57 

11*57 

11*93 

Murat Bay ..... 


8-67 

— 


Smoky Bay. 

— 

9*76 

— 

— 


West of Spencer's Gulp— continued. 


Streaky Bay..... 

__ 

13*56 

15*31 

15*31 

Port EUiston .... 

0-04 

16*73 

16-49 

16-49 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*29 

19*70 

39-28 

19-88 

Tumby. 

0*17 

12*99 

14*54 

15-00 

Carrow .. 

0-21 

13*27 

_ 

_ 

Cowell . 

0-05 

12*56 

11*29 

11-76 

Point Lowly .... 

0-03 

10-09 

15*60 

12-21 

Yorke 

’s Peninsula. 



Wallaroo . 

0*07 

12*62 

13*53 

14*05 

Kadina. 

0*2() 

15*10 

15*33 

15-88 

Moonta . 

0*16 

14*24 

14.62 

15-22 

Green’s Plains ... 

0*05 

16*07 

15-24 

3 5-73 

Maitland . 

0*36 

21*54 

19*36 

20-08 

) Ardrossan . 

0*15 

13*58 

13*38 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

0*13 

15*39 

14*63 

15-20 

Curramulka. 

0*25 

18*90 

17*90 

18-51 

Minlaton . 

0*14 

20*46 

10-85 

17*41 

Stansbury . 

0*10 

17*67 

16*51 

17-00 

Warooka . 

0*29 

17*29 

17*15 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

0*05 

14*90 

16*89 

17*47 

j Edithburgb. 

0*15 

17*24 

15*89 

16*48 

South and South-East. 


1 Cape Borda. 

0*43 

25*07 

24-33 

25*09 

Kingseote . 

0*30 

18*30 

18-23 

3 8*95 

Penneshaw . 

0*23 

16*97 

20*54 

21*34 

Cape Willoughby. 

0*85 

20-90 

18-88 

19-09 

Victor Harbor ... 

0-28 

17*03 

21-35 

22*18 

Port Elliot. 

0*18 

14*03 

19*56 

20*33 

Goolwa ... 

0*23 

14*91 

17*22 

17*93 

Pinnaroo . 

0*24 

12*64 

15*80 

10*74 

Paiilla . 

0*15 

12-30 

—, 

— 

Lainoroo .. 

0*22 

14*76 

15*59 

16-55 

Parrakie.. 

0*12 

12*93 


— 

Geranium . 

0*16 

13*93 

13*38 

_ 


Peake ..... 

0*20 

__ 

— 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*15 

14*43 

13*98 

14*74 

Meningie .. 

0*47 

13-05 

18*04 

18*87 

Coonalpyn. 

0*51 

15*51 

16-55 

17*49 

Tintinarra. 

0*42 

16*52 

17-61 

18*78 

Keith.... 

0*50 

14*74 

__ 


Bordertown. 

0*50 

17*01 

18*62 

39-76 

WoLseley . 

0*38 

19*63 

16*84 

17*72 

Frances ........ 

0*40 

19*03 

19-47 

20*74 

Haracoorte . 

0*55 

23-88 

21-50 

22*60 

Penola . 

1*41 

26*75 

25-39 

26*78 

Lucindale . 

0*64 

23-84 

22-13 

23*32 

Kingston........ 

0*71 

24*76 

23*52 

24*73 

Robe . 

0*59 

23*00 

23-68 

' 24*69 

Beachport. 

0*90 

27*06 

26*42 

27*51 

Millioent .. 

1*06 

33*15 

28-01 

29*25 

Mount Gambler . 

1-15 

33-54 

30-23 

32*00 

C. Nrthumberland 

0-93 

27-60 
.1_ 

25-40 

26*63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF MURRAY RI¥BE BRANCHES, 

Tlie first braiicli of tiie Agricultural Bureau on the Kiver Murray 
was fornied at Eeninark in 1890. The pioneering work in regard to 
the cultivation of irrigated areas was carried out here, and it was 
therefore most fitting that the inaugural Conference of Murray Elver 
Branches should be held at this centre. The settleuient has passed 
passed through many vicissitudes; the settlers’ experience, though 
ofttiines dearly bought, has been of great value, .not only to them- 
selves, but especially to those who are following on the more recently 
allotted areas. This branch of agriculture has its ow’-n problems— 
(economic and cultural, and a noteworthy step in the direction of the 
solution of these was taken when representatives fr^om the settle¬ 
ments from Murray Bridge to Eemnark foregathered to discuss their 
difficulties. 

In addition to the delegates mentioned below^, the Director of Lrii- 
gation (Mr. B. McIntosh), the Secretary to the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture (Mr. W. L. Summers), the Horticultural Inspector (Mr. George 
Quinn), the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie), the Dairy Expert 
(Mr. P. H. Suter), and the Assistant Secretary to the Advisory Board 
of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Piiiiiis) were present. Delegates:—Berri— 
xVIessrs. H. Barth, V. Cock, P. Arndt, W. Shand, h. Peacock, W. 
.Peruiefield, B. and J. Mitton, and W, Lewis; Waikerie—Messrs. T. G. 
Dowling, F. Biliks Williams, J. 0. Rowe, E. Stanley (Eamco), and P, 
13. Heartson; .Kingston—Messrs. G. Holmes, P, J. Poord, a,ml 4. 
Weatherall; Murray Bridge—Messrs. E. S. Bell and G. Lyom 

On the morning of the 22nd November a vis.it was made to various 
holdings on the ^settlement. The visitors, with the .members of tlu’'. 
local Branch, were first driven to the homestead of Mr. H. Showcll, 
where especial interest was evinced in the drying ground. The latest 
form of loose tray, having a framework of flat iron sides, and gal¬ 
vanized iron roofed rack, having supports of T iron, in which the 
trays were held, was installed. A drying rack, consisting of two tiers 
of netting, with a narrow alleyway between, and covered with one 
roof, was considered to be the most advanced type of rack which had 
yet been brought into use on the settlement. The undoubtedly fine 
orangery of Mr. C. B. Eose was the next place of call. The general 
appearance of the trees was distinctly pleasing, despite the slight 
evidence of damage by salt water last season. A system of drainage 
in process of installation was explained to delegates by Mr. Kate- 
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kar, Mr. liose's manager. Siniilarly, on Mr. Cole’s property, a good 
deal of attention was given to this subject, and here the visitors in¬ 
spected the site of a system which was ably discussed in a paper read 
by that gejitleman at the Conference. After an inspection of the 
No. 3 pumping station, a move was made in the direction of the very 
line property of Messrs. Basey & Howie. The proprietors of this 
holding had given a great deal of attention to the growth of pears, 
and keen interest ivas taken in the many varieties which had been 
planted. • 

THE FIRST SESSION. 

The first session of the Conferenci? was held on Tuesday afternoon 
in the Town Hail. The chair was occupied by the President of the 
local Branch (Mr, F. H. Basey), who welcomed the visiting delegates, 
and mentioned that this was the first occasion on which there had 
been a gathering of representatives of ail the settlements along the 
River. 

In performing the opening ceremeouy, Mr. W. L. Summers said 
that in view of the number of Branches on the River, it ^vas some¬ 
what surprising that a Conference of this district had not been held 
prior to this. During the past few years he had had opportunities 
of coming closely into touch with the work of the irrigation Depart¬ 
ment, and the more he saw of tiie Murray Valley the more immense 
seemed to be its possibilities, and it would be difficult for anyone to 
overestimate these from the point of view of production. There was 
one thing, however, which was going to govern the d<weiopment of 
the Murray, and that was tlie question of markets. Two directions 
in which the B’ureaii system would be of use would be to enable them 
to give attention to what they would grow and the development of 
rJ'ieir markets. 

They had with tlieni to-day reprcisentatives from the newer settle¬ 
ments, and th.er(^ wuis no (jiiestion that they could and would benefit 
from experience that had cost the Benniark growers very heavily. 
This was one of the great advantages of the AgTiciiltiiral Bureau; 
there was a cornniunity of interest along the River. At one time 
there was a feeling among a good many people that it ■was not a fair 
thing to expect a man who had bought his experience to give it for 
the benefit of his fellow cultivators of the soil. This idea had been 
knocked out, very largely from the fact that the failure to produce 
a good quality article was not only damaging to the producer of . that 
article, but was also damaging to the producer of the better class 
stuff. One of,their difficultie's was the uncertainty of the oversea 
market for dried and preserved fruit, the production of which, in a 
number of lines had already overtaken the local demand. 
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He^ thea referred at length to the marketing difficulties with which 
the fruitgrower met, and expressed the opinion that co-operation 
would effect considerable good in this connection. There was no 
doubt, he said, that the Balkan trouble would have a considerable 
effect on the world’s markets, and the present indications seemed 
to point to the fact that some of the products for which it had been 
difficult to find an export market at a profit would be saleable at 
prices almost above local parities. There were two dangers in¬ 
volved ill this j unless the growers were loyal to their co-operative 
concerns, these organisations would suffer; secondly, if they raised 
the local price too high, they would meet the question as to whether 
the community should submit to au import duty, to give ginwers the 
opportunity, directly it occurred, of raising the prices. 

Animal. Products. 

5 roiii the standpoint of the State, the hundreds of thousands of 
pounds that had been spent along the Murray were required to pay 
a return, and the whole question was the one of finding markets. 

To his mind, more attention would have to be given to the ques¬ 
tion of animal products. Right throughout the world the one section 
of rural production that seemed to meet an increasing demand at 
increasing prices, was animal products of all classes. 

One could not but be impressed with the immense area of country 
that was suitable for growing crops under irrigation. There were 
approximately 150,000 acres between Gobdogla and the border that 
could be classed as good irrigable land; and between Morgan and the 
border he felt safe in saying there were a quarter of a million acres 
suitable for irrigation. Judging by the productive capacity of 
Remnark, this strip of country could yield produce in value equal 
to that of the present wheat production of South Australia. Thus 
It could be seen to what extent the prosperity of the State was bound 
up in the River Murray. 

Below Morgan there was also a very large area of eonntry snitahle 
for growing crops for animal production. 

After referring to the, usefulness of the Bureau, and the good 
which followed conferences of producers under its auspices, he de- 

dared the Conference open. 

DISEASES AND DEFECTS OP FRUIT TREES AND 
GRAPE VINES. 

^ This subject was dealt with by the Horticultural Instructor, Mr 
George Quinn, who stated that he knew of no phase of agriculture 
to which so much attention had been given during the past 30 years 
by scientific men than to pests of different kinds. For the earlier 
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progress that had been .made they had to thank the Americans to a 
lat'ge exte.nt, but their work on th{^ whole was not so deep or search¬ 
ing as that of some of the European investigators. To-da}', how- 
evei’j almost every disease w'as being studied by the most capable 
men available. The codlin moth, fo!‘ instances, a native of Europe, 
although studied for 150 years, was not brought unde]* practical 
control until an American suggested a r(n.nedy. 

.B''or the purposes of classification, the leetiu'er* mentioned that the 
diseases and defects which were met .with could be divided into (u) 
insects, (6) fungi, (c) bacteria, and (d) physiological troubles not 
attributable to any particular organism. It was well, he mentioned, 
oceasionaily to go back to the basic principles of the (juestion they were 
studying, and in this connection he stated that true insects, for in¬ 
stance, belonged to a section of animals which had jointed feet, and 
bodii‘S which were divide<i into segments, and whose life history in¬ 
volves several metamorphoses. They carried, as a rule, three pairs 
of true legs, and usually two pairs of wings. The distinguishing 
difterenees between insects ajul other kinds of minule animals was 
the manner in which the insect took its oxygem from the air, and the 
manner by which it obtained its food. The insect breathed through 
a number of tracheal vessels in tlie sides of its body, and in regard 
to the manner of eating there werci two kinds, i.e., the mandibiilate 
insects, which ate solid food bodily, and the haiistellate or suctorial 
type, which took fluids only in the shape of sap. These were divided 
up again into quite a Tuimher of families, the former into eight and 
the latter into five. 

Ihiere were also a number of small pestiferous animals which lye- 
longed almost entirely to the types consisting of c.i‘eeping and spinning 
mit(‘s. Tliese were readily distinguishable froin the true insects, 
owing to th(‘ hict that thciy were not divided into bodily segments, hut 
W(vr(‘ covertni ])y a (continuous chitinous layer; but the most easily de- 
i(‘(d;ed difl'(U‘ence wais the four or two pairs of legs which tlu^ adult 
mit(^s afways possesstul. Metuhers of thivS family were the so-(ia!hM] 
rcid spidtny |)ear-leaf gall mite, and tlie Maori mite, which eaused a 
l)rowii russeting on the skin of the orange. 

Of the fungi-causing diseases there were a great numher. Tiiese w<n‘e 
the vegetable, as opposed to the animal, parasites, hut were placed 
very low dowm in the family of vegetables. The most distinguished 
characteristics of the fungi were that they , had no flovrers, seeds, or 
leaves, although they had organs more or less corresponding to these 
in ftinetion. Neither did they possess any coloring matter equivalent 
to chlorophyll in their structure, consequently they -were unable to 
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utilise carbon from the air, and thus fungi were esseiitiaii}-" parasites 
upon living or dead organic substances. 

Preventive treatment was not based on any exact family elassitica- 
tion, but on the methods by which the fungi attacked the host plants. 
Ill this respect there were two divisions of fungi—the exopliytic and 
the endophytic. The former were those whose mycelial filaments 
and reproductive organs were produced upon the surface of tlie host 
plant, and only shallow^ haustoria or sucking processes were forced 
into the tissue, by means of ■which food substance, in the form of ceil 
sap, was extracted. The common types of exophytes were mildews, 
such as the oidium of the grape vine, and the apple mildew. The 
endophytes, on the other hand, were those fungi the vegetable func¬ 
tions of which were all performed within the tissues of tlie host, 
and only the reproductive stages were carried on upon the surface of 
the plant attacked. These, wFich constituted the more numerous and 
injurious braiicli, included the peach curl, apple and pear scabs, 
sliothole fungus of stone fruits, black spot or anthracnose of the grape 
vine, &c. ' 

He had not been able to trace any literature on the subject of bac¬ 
terial attacks of plants further back than 1888.- At the present, 
however, there were a few diseases which were attributable to bacteria, 
the principal being the pear blight, the mulberry blight, and the 
walnut blight. 

Remedial and . Preventive Measures. 

Remedies for the insects, fungi, and small animals could well be 
classified under three headings, viz., (1) prevention, involving the 
avoidance of introduction of material, and the removal of all refus(^ 
which iidght encourage the development of the pest; (2) circumven¬ 
tion, involving such matters as the introduction of blight-proof slock, 
etc.; and (3) artificial destmietion by means of sprays, liiiuid and 
powder, and gaseous compounds. The first was very miieli a matter of 
administration of law, hence it was not necessary to dwell on tliis. 
In regard to the last, horticulturists had had the assistance of tlu^ 
scientists, and the meehanies had rendered great aid in the develof)- 
ment of spraying appliances, -^diieh had been of eonsiderabh^ 
importance. The requirements in this connection were the niaiii- 
tenance of a heavy pressure, and in dealing with most kinds of trees, 
it was desirable to concentrate the spray so that it could be directed 
on to any limb or bunch of fruit as desired. Usually a comparatively 
coarse spray was better than a very fine one. Whether they were 
using a liquid or a dust spray, the better they could cover every 
particle of the trees the more eflfective would the work be, 
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All spraying remedies which had been suggested by scientific inves¬ 
tigators for insect pests had been based on the method by which the 
particular insect took its food. If it chewed portion of the plant it 
was usually a simi)le matter to X)oison it j but if it fed through a small, 
needle-like tip, thrust into the fruit or trees, poisoning by means of 
spraying was not feasible. For the chewing insect, arsenic had been 
selected as a poison, for the reason that it could combine with other 
substances and so become insoluble in ordinary moisture, thus be¬ 
coming innocuous to the tree or x^lant, and, in addition, could be 
ground into the finest-grained powder. These facts enabled them to 
distribute it in strengths so weak as not to endanger large animals or 
mail, and at the same time destroy the insect in its early stages. 

For the sucking types sprays of this nature would be found quite 
useless; consequently all remedies for these did not ]poison, but suffo¬ 
cated. Oil wastes were probably the most valuable, for the reason 
that the surface tension of most solids was very great in regard to 
oil, and by reason of this a drop crept over a large area of an insect’s 
body. The use of powders had not received much attention in Aus¬ 
tralia, for the reason that they had not the suitable machinery for 
distributing them. 

Fungi. 

In the case of those fungi which spread their mycelial filaments 
on the surface of the plant, sulxihiir powder was a most suitable 
and satisfactoiy remedy. Systematic treatment with this, when the 
vines were bursting in the second leaf, and again ‘when the flowers 
were opening, was regularly practised with satisfactory resultvS, 
With, the peach curl, and most of the plum family, they had that 
type which developed their structure inside of the plant tissue. When 
evidence of the trouble was noticed ou tbe surface the fungus was 
usually advanced to the spore-forming or reproductive stage. The 
treatment foi? these consisted in spraying each season to prevent their 
attack. These minute vegetable pests required the same amount of 
moisture and the, same temperature to cause them to start growing 
as did the host plant, and this gave a cue to the time for the application 
of the treatment. If they sprayed their trees at the time that the 
flowers buds were beginning to open, they would check the develop¬ 
ment of the fungus. In certain cases a dressing of the fungicide 
applied as the leaves fell in the autumn also exercised a highly 
preventive effect. 

Fumigating. 

The presence of brown and black scale had been noticed in the 
district. The treatment of scales by means of gases had proved more 
satisfactory than any form of spraying on account of'^' 
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ineeliaiiical diiliciilty of otlieruine reaching every part of the tree. The 
use of hydrocyanic acid gas had been found the best for the treatineiii 
of red scale^ as tliis gas was the least liai’inful to the triHes, and the 
most destructive to the scale. It could only be applied at night, 
or in comparatively (piiet weather. If the temperature rose to about 
85 degrees Falir. on a close, hot night, even, they would burn the 
foliage of the trees. 

There were also a number of boring insects (such as the cherry borer) 
which were found in this district. The simplest way to destroy tlies(? 
w^as to scrape away the sawdiist-iike burrowing usually found at 
forks of the limbs of the trees, at pruning time, and inject some' 
gaseous substance into the holes. When the holes were straight 
a ware might be thrust in, and the insect destroyed in this way. A 
piece of cotton wool damped with carbon .bisulphide or a grain of 
carbide inserted into the hole before plugging it with clay was 
generally quite effective. 

Pestiferous Mites, 

These ^vere represented chiefij?' by the biyobia, commonly called 
red spider, but distinct from that pest. These usually rested in 
the egg form about the wrinkles of the bark during the winter, and 
began to hatch in early summer. The best remedies against mites 
found so far were spraying with heavy oil emulsions in wdnter, and 
with lime sulphur wash in summer. The addition of 4]bs. or 51bs. 
of flour paste to each lOOgalls. of lime sulphur was most highly recom¬ 
mended in America. 

Bacteria .—So far as experiments go no external spraying or gassing 
had proved of any particular use against these. The knife and fire 
had so far indicated that the bacterial diseases of fruit tr(M\s might, 
be restricted to a great degree by their judicious applicatiom The 
walnut blight in this State destroyed annually more than half the* 
crop, and the disease would have to be grappled with eiilu^r by 
elimination of the most susceptible trees or careful amputation of 
diseased twigs and burning of diseased fruits if the industry were over 
to succeed. Luckily we had not got the pear blight, but we ha<l 
the bacterium causing a disease on the black mtilbeiTy. This, for¬ 
tunately, was not a valuable commercial fruit. In California the pea,r 
bacillus had WTouglit havoc to an important industry, and constant 
cutting out of diseased parts wms resorted to with the utmost vigor. 

Pkifsiological trouMes .—The defects arising from these were probably 
at present of greater importance in irrigation settlements than was 
generally imagined. To the presence of too •much water, or con¬ 
centrated salts, or consolidated subsoils might be attribilted far more 
serious losses than to nearly all the other ailments with wbieh he had 
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dealt. As these subjects would be dealt with in other discussions suffice 
it to say that until we learut uiore fully the needs of our trees and 
vines in their relation to soils and climates—more particularly in 
the physical and mechanical conditions re(|uisite in the former for the 
healthy progress of iDlant life—wo sliouid continue to struggle with 
plants rendered moi‘e highly susceptible than need be to the attachs 
of injuries engendered by disease-producing organisms. 

The Discussion. 

A good deal of interesthig discussion followed the address. Mr. 
F. 11. Dasey mentioned that the cherry tree borer could usually be 
got at with the small blade of a x>c]iknife. A wax match inserted into 
liie hole was a good way of ejecting the destruction of the pest. 

In reply to Mr. Lewis (Berri), Mr. Quinn said, in relation to the • 
i*elative cost of the operation of the spraying and the use of “gas, 
that the iniciai cost of the outfit was very much greater in the case 
of the latter. However, one good fumigating was equal in its effects 
to three sprayings. They could get the gas to penetrate anywhere, 
but this was not tiie case with the sprhy. 

Mr. Muspratt ( Renuiark) asked whether spraying would not have 
as good an effect as sulphuring. Mr. Quinn replied this would 
probably be the ease, but many growers would not have the spraying 
outfit. Mr. McIntosh asked which spray used for citrus pests in the 
Torrens V^idAy had been found most effective, Mr. Quinn said the 
l)est results^ had been secured from tlie red spray oils. Mr. Hughes 
(Kingston) mentioned the occurrence of a bug on the stems of vines; 
this was identified by Mr, Qiiinu as the black scale. Mr. H. S. Taylor 
( Renraark) asked whether Bordeaux mixture was of use as a preventive 
for oiiiium. Mr, Quinn stated that this mixture was a preventive 
of practically all fungus distuises, but linui sulphur was a much better 
remedy for oidium. Mr. Lewis (Berri) referred to the prevalence 
of cutworms. He had tried to poison them with bran, arsenic, and 
treacle, but without sueciiss. Mr. Quinn stated that at Mount 
Gambier poison baits had been sown over hundrcKls of acres with 
tile idea of destroying this pest, and they took the poison readily. 
When purchasing Paris green they should be careful to see that they 
secured the arsenic compound. Mr. Basey had effectively dealt with 
the pest by tacking B.P. paper around the trees and painting this 
with axle grease and carbolic acid; this kept the caterpillars out of 
the trees. 

At the close of the session feeling reference was made to the death 
of Private A. McIntosh (son of the Director of Irrigation), and the 
decease of Mr. E. A. Loveday, Surveyor-iri-Chief to the Irrigation" 
Department. 
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FODDERS. 

The eveiiiiig session was opened with an address by the Director 
of irrigation (Mr. S. Mclntosii), who prefaced his remarks by quoting 
from an American publication an article urging on fruitgrowers the 
wisdom of siippiemeiiting their incomes by recourse to other aetivitieSj 
partieulariy the raising of sheep, cattle, and pigs. It was pointed 
out that the market for fruit wms somewhat restricted, whilst the 
demand for animal xrroducts was an increasing one, and there were 
few fruit farms which could not carry livestock. The same factors 
operated in regard to this State as was the ease with America, the 
Director said. The growth of fodders for stock would receive 
increasing attention along the Murray irrigated areas, and in this 
connection lucerne could be regarded as a standard. He stated that 
50 varieties of this fodder had been tested in South Australia, and 
as a result the most suitable for growth on the River districts were 
found to be South Australian lucerne, grown from selected Him ter 
River seed (Giant Upright Hunter River variety), Broad Leaf 
Tam worth (Hunter River va.riety), Selected Hunter River, Arabian, 
Selected Provence, and Selected Turkestan. 

Soil intended for lucerne should be thoroughly cultivated to a 
depth of Gin., after it had been properly graded; fallow was to be 
preferred. Good under and surface drainage were both imperative. 

On irrigated land it was advisable to sow from lOlbs. to 121bs. 
of seed per acre, broadcast, with Icwt. of hone super, per acre. The 
seed should be sown either in April, with a nurse crop, prefei^ably 
barley, or eaiiy in September, without a nurse crop. 

In a thin or inferior lucerne stand he recommended sowing barley 
or oats after the ground had been worked up in May. This would 
ensure good winter fodder supplies, and at the same time protect 
the lucerne from the cold. Annual applications of not less than 
Icwt. of super, per acre should be made. 

The first cut from tlie September sowing siiouid take |)iaee whim 
the plant was from Gin. to 9in. high. The second cut could be takeii 
when the plant was coming into bloom, and subsecjuent cols when 
from oiie-nintli to one-tenth of the crop was in bloom. 

Whenever practicable, the lucerne crops should be irrigated every 
three or four weeks. It would be found that the increase in tln^ 
yield would more than compensate for the cost of the special 
waterings. Annual hay returns of not less than 5 tons per acre 
should be expected. On the reclaimed areas returns of up to 12 
tons per acre per annum had been secured. ,j' 

Tests conducted at Berri had conclusively demonstrated that this 
crop could be grown on the dry lands with satisfactory results. The 
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ground should be fallowed and sown with from 2ibs. to 31bs. of 
seed per acre, preferably in April, with a light nurse crop of barley 
at the rate of l^bush. to the acre. 

Lucerne would be a strong factor in arresting drift on this class 
of country, and at the same time it would convert otherwise useless 
land into a good grazing proposition. 

As a general rule, stock should not be allowed to run on any one 
plot of lucerne for a period extending over more than a week or nine 
days, and all lucerne plants should be allowed to bloom at least once 
annually. 

Other fodders with which he had had experience were dealt with. 
African Wonder, which did not seed, but was grown from cuttings, 
planted in spring, was a good yielder of summer greenfeed. 
Westernwolth’s Bye Grass, which could be stored as hay, should be 
sown ill autumn at the rate of 2bush. of seed per acre. Ithodes 
Grass, for green fodder, should be sown in the spring at the rate of 
Slbs. per acre. For autumn-sown greenfeed the following could 
be tried:—Perennial Millet Grass, Milium MiUtiflonim^ Oryzopm 
Miliaceay Fiptathenmi Thomasi, Wei Grass, and Veldt Grass, all of 
which should be seeded at the rate of 51bs, per acre. Prairie Grass 
could be sown by itself at the rate of 2bush. of seed per acre, or 
mixed with Westernwolth's Rye Grass. Fhilaris Btilhosaj sown at 
the rate of Slbs, of seed per acre in autumn, could be utilised either 
as greenfeed or as hay. Teffi Grass appeared to be a first-class grazing 
fodder suitable for dry lands. 

WiNTJSR Fodders. 

Berseeui, sown in March, lOibs. of seed per acre, should be grown 
on strong, rich soil only. It should l)e utilised as greenfeed, as it 
made poor hay. Skinless or beardless barley, which was one of 
the earliest winter fodders known, had given splendid results last 
season in the bed of Lake Bonney. It should be sown at the rale 
of 2buslL per acre in April Cape Barley and Cape and Algerian 
Oats, for greenfeed, should be sown in autumn at the rate of 2bush. 
per, acre. 

Summer Crops. 

The foddeivs mentioned above could be followed by sowing from 
October to December the following summer crops:-—Maize (StowelFs 
and Hickory King), at the rate of l|busli. to 2bush. per acre; 
Japanese Millet, or Panieum crusgalU, sown on strong and badly- 
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drained soiis only, at tlie rate of lOlbs. per acre; Sorgiium Baceliaratnin 
and Early Amber Canej at the rate of 201bs. to 40Ibs. per acre; Pearl 
Millet, lolbs. to 20[]>s.; Soudanese Millets and Biioiiras; niaiigoidj and 
beet. 

It was not advisable to go in too extensively for Ciion Moellier, 
rape, and kale, as there was generally trouble with the aphis. 

General points of interest to he noted in connection with the growth 
of fodders under irrigation were dwelt upon. The advisabieness of 
selecting strong well drained soils for lucerne was referred to. When 
crops were to be flooded, the lecturer said, the land required to be 
properly graded and thoroughly cultivated, and dressed wdth fer¬ 
tilisers before the seed was planted. Inferior seed should on no 
account be used, and over-stocking was to be avoided. 


DAIRYING. 

The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Siiter) then addressed the Conference. 
Dairying, he said, was one of the most profitabie and certain branches 
of the agricultural industry. The market price of cows at the present 
time wms very high, but this gave an indication of the value of these 
animals as producers. When they considered the area of land along 
the Murray that was suitable for dairying, they realised that the 
possibilities were tremendous. The Murray Valley alone would 
produce more milk, butter, cheese, &c., than the whole of the rest 
of the State, 

Dealing with the growth of fodders for milk production, he stated 
that it was a mistake to give too much attention to lucerne, as it was 
necessary to give the animals a balanced ration, and a change of diet 
at intervals. A weak spot in the dairy practice of the State was 
the fact that the animals did not receive feed containing the necessary 
, food constituents in correct proportion. A knowledge of the feeding 
value of different foodstuffs was of considerable importance to the 
dairyman. the purpose of increasing the milk jield during the 

dry periods of the year the importance of bran w^as nieiitioned. The 
nutritive vahits of several rations were discussed, and the lecturer 
then dealt with the necessity, for testing the dairy heiM, and the 
importance of using well-bred bulls for breeding. 

A number of lantern views were shown, and Mr. Suter explained 
the points of the different breeds of cows, after which a number of 
^ (|uestioiis were asked, and replied to by the lecturer. 
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MORNING tiKSSJON, NOVEMBER 24th. 

1'he luomiiig meeting was oi)en(Ml by an address dealing with the 
feeding of fodders by Mr. McIntosh,. He dealt at length with various 
methods of handling the foodstidfs I'eferred to in his address of the 
j)revions day, and treatment of tln^ iiTigatioii areas in relation to 
slock. With regard to sheep, he expressed a preference for the 
l->order and English Leicesters, either pure or crossed with Merino- 
Lincoln, Merino-Shropshire, and Shropshire-Merino. For lanib- 
I'aising he favored the Dorset Horn-Merino. In regard to pigs he 
recommended the Berkshlre-Tamworth cross for bacon, and the 
Berkshire and Essex for porkers. Reference was also made to Ihe 
value of poultry and turkeys. 

MARKETING PRUIT. 

Mr. A. E. Ross, of the Waikerie l>ranch, contributed a paper on 
this s\ibject, in which he said:—^^Tlie chief product of our River 
fruit-growing areas will probably be dried fruits iii some shape oi* 
form. With the marketing of these we need not concern oui’selves 
other than insisting that present methods shall be simi^lified and 
improved. All that, however, is pT‘etty sure to evolve from our present 
organisation, more particularly since the dried fruits industry will 
be one of the leading primary producing industries of Australia 
within a few years, not only as a direct wealth product from the soil, 
but as a huge employer of labom\ Tt might also be worth while on 
the subject of 'marketing’ to draw attention to the necessity for 
loyalty and true co-operation amongKSt growlers. Our methods of 
handling the sale of our green fruits leave much to be desired, and 
it is })eyond question that the. three factWs which have hi the past 
largely militated against the devedopmeut of a big trade in fresh fruit 
are:—(I) Distance from markets; (2) bad packing or unsuitable foinn 
of package; (8) haphazard tnethods of distribution. Railway connec¬ 
tion with the capital has very much minimised, the first disadvfiatage, 
and so soon as a suitable timetable can be arranged, there seems to be 
no insuperable difficulty on the score of distance. Bad packing is 
overcome by experience as to the right time at which to pick each 
kind of fruit so that it carries well without suffering in quality from 
being packed too soon. If we have learnt nothing else we have found 
that an ordinary fruitease is of no use for packing and shipping high- 
class soft fruits. Trays answer in some ways, and even half-cases 
are more or less suitable for some classes of fruits. What is required 
is some form of package which will prevent bruising and at the same 
time is not so expensive as to make the return of empties imperative. 
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Tiie danger of introducing pests in returned empty cases is too great, 
and tile practice siioiild be absolutely forbidden. As to our methods 
of selling our fresh fruit in Adelaide, the less said the better. This did 
not matter niueli while the industry was small, but with hundreds of 
new growers coining on the scene and a great increase in production, 
some co-operation and oi*ganisation must be introduced. A safe 
maxim is that Alie best of fruit in season should always be obtain¬ 
able, but there should never be a glut.’ To arrive at this desirable 
end it would be necessary to organise at both ends, viz., the place of 
production and the place of sale. It might be worth while to negoti¬ 
ate with the fruitgrowers’ associations already formed round Ade¬ 
laide Avith a view to their handling the whole business at that end, 
but only careful and exhaustive iiifpiiry can finally settle the best 
course to pursue. Of one thing there can be no possible doubt, and 
that is that the Biver Murray Valley produces as fine oranges, 
apricots, peaches, nectarines, and grapes as any country in the world, 
and it is our business to let no difficulty prevent these magnifieent 
fruits (and others unmentioned) reaching any market at which it is 
possible to deliver them. 


SPECIAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Experimental Stations. 

The following resolution, submitted on behalf of the Remnark 
Bureau by Mr. W. H. Waters, and seconded by Mr, W. E. Muspratt, 
Avas unanimously carried:—^^That this Conference of Murray River 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau urges on the Advisory Board 
to impress upon the Government the great importance of establishing 
experimental and demonstration blocks on the River at the earliest 
possible moment for the purpose particularly of showing the possiliili- 
tiCvS of animal products, such as fat lambs, pigs, and dairy prodvic<\ 
It is also urged that a type orchard of a much more eorn|)rehensive 
character than at present exists should be established.” 

In speaking to the resolution Mr. Waters said it would b(^ a serious 
matter if the present tendency to rely almost exclusively on the pro¬ 
duction of frnit in the irrigated areas were not checked. There was 
great need for experiment with fodders suited to the upper river con¬ 
ditions, and the establishment of an experimental farm af Cobdogla 
or some other suitable place was urgently necessary. E(|ually neces¬ 
sary was the establishment of stud dairy herds, Avhenee settlers could 
rely on obtaining animals of proved milking ability. 
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Lake Viotobxa Storage. 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. Basey (Keumark), and 
seconded by Mr. B. Williams (Waikerie), was unanimously carried;— 
‘' That this Oonference of Murray Eiver Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau desires to place upon record its conviction of the pressing 
need of the utilisation of the Lake Victoria storage at the earliest 
possible moment, and respectfully urges upon the Government the 
paramount importance of proceeding with the work, forthwith. That, 
pending the completion of the permanent -works, immediate steps be 
taken to hold the present floodwater in Lake Victoria by temporary 
means. ^ ’ 

in support, Mr. Basey said there was not an irrigationist on the 
Murray in South Australia who was not deeply convinced of the 
damage done to his property by the salty water of last summer. The 
effects of the salt kept on manifesting themselves on the trees and 
vines, and many growers were much concerned to know how to rectify 
the bad condition of tlieir land and to bring about an improvement in 
the state of their vines and trees, it had been easy to get salt into 
the land, but it was a difficult matter to get it out again, and a fur¬ 
ther application of water carrying similar saline contents would be 
disastrous. Despite the great shortage of money he urged this work 
as of pressing importance. He trusted that in any ease the Govern- 
inent would do some temporary regulating work. There seemed good 
ground for believing that the present floodwaters could be held 
cheaply. Good timber existed adjacent to where the temporary works 
were required. The possibility of the utilisation of the bridge across 
the Kufus as the ni’icieiis of a temporary regulating weir appeared to 
be worthy of consideration. 

Phyliloxera Resistant Stock. 

A good d<3al of discussion took place in reference to a ])i‘oposal. that 
l.he Government should be asked to inaugurate a nursery for phyl¬ 
loxera resistant vine stocks. It was eventually decided that the 
Renmark Branch should deal with the matter in a paper to be 
brought under the notice of the Murray Branches ; the subject to be 
further dealt with at the next Conference. 


(To he continued). 
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AGRIOULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO CURRENT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 



Branch 


Amyton 
Arigaston 

Appila-Yarrowie_ 

Arden Vale & Wyaeea 
Artburton 
Balaklava 
Beaufort 
Beetaloo Valley 
Belalie lYortli 
Berri 

Blackwood 
Blyth 

' Bookpurnong East 
Booleroo Centre 
Borrika 
Bowhill 
Brinkley 

Bundaleer Springs 
Burra 
Bute 
Butler 
Galtowie 
Canowie Belt 
Cardeton 
Carrow 

Cherry Gardens 
Clanfield 
Clare 
Clarendon 
Claypan Bore 
Colton 

Ooomaiidook 
Coomooroo 
Coonalpyn 
Coonawarra 
Coorabie 
Oradook 
Crystal Brook 
Davenport 
Dawson 
Denial Bay 
DowUngville 
Elbow Hill 
Forest Range , 

Forster 
Prances 
Freeling 
Gawler River 
Georgetown 
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INDEX TO AGBICDLTtTRAL BUEEAU EEPOETS-oonKiW. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

j Dates of 

Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

Dec- 

Jan. 


Page 

! Dec. 

1 

Jan. 

Morphett Vale.. 




Riverton . 




Mount Barker .. 

+ 

15 

19 

Roberts and Verran.. 

508 



Mount Bryan . 

* 

18 

15 

Saddleworth. 


17 

21 

Mount Bryan East .. 

d02 

— 

— 

Salisbury . 

505 

7 

4 

Mount Compass .... 

519 

— 

— 

Salt Creek. 

508 

— 

— 

Mount Gambler .... 

+ 

— 

— 

Sandalwood. 


— 

22 

Mount Hope. 

m 

— 

— 

Sherlock .. 

+ 

4- 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

* 

10 

14 

Spalding ... 

* 

— 

21 

Mount Remarkable .. 

601 

8 

— 

Stirling’s Well. 

516 

— 

— 

Mundoora . 


20 

17 

Stockport .. 


_ 

_ 

Murray Bridge.■ 

512 



Strathalbyn. 

+ 

+ 

— 

— 

Mypolonga . 


— 

— 

Sutherlands. 

1 

— 

— 

Mvponga ... 

! 

— 

29 

Tarcowie . 

* 

15 

19 

Myrla .. 


— 

— 

Tatiara. 

* 

4 

1 

McNamara Bore .... 


— 

— 

Tintinarra. 

f 521 

— 

— 

Nantawarra . 

t 

15 

— 

Two Wells . 

# 

— 

— 

Naracoorte . 

621 

11 

8 

CJraidla and S ummert’ n 


6 

3 

Narridy. 

t 

— 

— 

Waikerie .. 

«• 

24 

— 

Narrung . 

■* 

— 

- 

Warcowie. 

t 

— 

— 

Netherton. 

+ 

_ 

— 

Warrow . 

* 

— 


North Booborowie .. 


— 

— 

Watervale. 


_ 

— 

North Bundaleer .... 

* 

— 

— 

Wepowie .. 

+ 

4 

, — 

— 

Northheld. 

505 

7 

— 

Whyte-Tarcowie.. .. 

502 

— 

— 

Orroroo. 

1: 

— 

— 

Wilkawatt . 

617 

— . 

— 

Parilla .. 

514 

16 

20 

Willowie . 

* 

— 

— 

Parilla Well 

* 

— 

— 

Wilmington. 

* 

15 

— 

Parrakie . 

614 

4 

1 

Wirrabara. 

+ 

4 

— 

11 

Paskeville. 


16 

13 

Wirrega . 

621 

— 

— 

Penola ...... 

* 

4 

— 

Wollowa .. 

* 

16 

20 

Penong. 

508 

31 

8 

Woodleigh . 

* 

— 

— 

Petina . 

* 

— 

— 

Woodside.. 

519 

— 

— 

Pine Forest . 

* 

21 

— 

Wynarka ., . 


— 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

t 


— 

Yabmana . 

509 

— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 


17 

14 

Yadnarie . 

J 


— 

Port Elliot . 

* ! 

18 

15 

Yallunda . . *. 


_ 


Port Germein . 

* 


■ _ 

Yaninee 

t 

_ _ 

_ 

Fort Pirie. 

1 

18 

16 

Yeelanna . 

509 

_ 

— 

Q,uorn .>.. 


18 

— 

Yongala Vale . 

» 

— 

— 

Ramco .. 

Eedhill. 

Renmark .. 

517 i 

502 

514 

20 

14 

18 

i 

Yorketown . 

t 

11 



*No report received during the month of November. f Formal report only received. 

t Held ovtT until next month. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetings— 

January 12th and February 9th, 1916. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Every producer sliould be a menaber of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
tbe Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch, 

if the nearest Branch is too far from the reader^s homes the opportunity occurs to ' 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

BEETAXiOO VAXiLEY (Average annual rainfall 18io. to 19in.j. 

October 18th.—Present: nine members and four visitors. 

Mr, d. Eyan contributed a i)aper dealing with the planting of an orchard. Ho 
said the land should be securely fenced with several wires anil 42in. netting 
to ensure absolute freedom from vermin. The land, if possible, should have an 
eastern aspect, and should be cultivated deeply the season before planting. App.le 
and pear trees should be planted 20ft. apart, peaches and apricots about 24ft., 
plums 20ft., and citrus trees about 24ft. apart. In planting the trees, the roots 
should be spread out well, and all broken ones cut back. A double row of almond 
trees should be p>lanted to act as a windbreak. In discussing the }3a|>cr, Miissrs. 
Jacobi and Burton said that it w'as better to have level ground for orchard pur* 
poses. They did not think almond trees u’ere profitable as wind-breaks, as tliey 
removed too much plant food from the soil. 


MOBCHABD (Average annual rainfall, lliii. to 
October 23rd.—Present: 13 members. 

Hay-majlino. —Mr. B. S. MeOallum read a paper on this topjie. He said that 
there was a tendency among farmers to leave the cutting of hay until too late in 
the season. A start should be made when the wheat was in bloom, as that allow^ed 
sufficient time for a good quantity of hay to be cut before the grain was ready for 
reaping. If the weather were dull or showery at the time of cutting, and the hay 
were somewhat green, the sheaves should be allowed to lie in the fieid for a fiw 
days before stocking. Stooks should be long and narrow, say four sheaves in 
width," two upright sheaves in the centre, and one sloped against them on, either 
side. The time which should be allowed for the hay to remain stookod depended 
a good deal on the weather, but the stacking should be commenced as early as pos - 
sible. The centre of the stack should be somewhat higher than the si<ies, Whem 
placing sheaves in position on the outside, they should bo placed partly on tht'i 
edge, as this would cause Hie outside part of the stack to settle down better tlmii 
would otherwise be the case. When building the roof, two layers of sheaves sliould 
project over the side of the stack. This would cause tlie water from the roof oi' 
the stack to fall clear of the sides. Mr. E. J. Kitto said that the hay should not 
be cut while too green, as too much weight was lost in drying, and the sheaves 
became very loose and difficult to handle. Mr. Eeichstein said that when somt* 
hay^ was cut green and some ripe, it should he mixed when stacking. Mr. 
Seriven preferred to’have grain in the hay if it were possible, but where a farmer 
had to cut large quantities of hay, it was necessary for him to commence cutting 
early. Mr. B. Jasper thought if portion of the hay were cut early, and portion 
fairly late, a good average sample of ehaffi would result. Mr. W. Twigden was of 
opinion that horses preferred green hay. When building stacks he had always 
placed the heads of the sheaves outward. Mr. B. Kitto recommended round ends 
in stack building. He found bound straw to be best for covering slacks. 


GA^MlETOK, November 19th,—E. W. Eadford addressed the momlwrs 
present, urging them to secure as members of the Bureau all t(ie voung men In 
me dismct'^th the object of interesting and educating them in farming ‘■pursuits. 
Samples of wheat were tabled by Mr. P. Kaerger. 
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MOUNT .REMARKA.B.LEj November lOth.—Pine samples of Gumberland, Bun- 
yip, and Poderation wheats were tabled by Mr. Giles. .Discussion took place re¬ 
garding methods of identihcation and eradication of noxious weeds. 


lyifDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BUNBALEER SPRINGS. 

September 22nd.—Present: 14 members and 19 visitors. 

The meeting was attended by the Director of Agriculture (Professor Per¬ 
kins), wdio was plied with a number of questions by members. In answer to the 
hrst question as to the most profitable way of working small holdings of 100 to 
200 acres, such as those on North Bundaleer Estate, dairying was unhesitat¬ 
ingly recommended. The next question was: ‘^What cereal is best sown in 
rotation with wheat when cropping land every year?^^ The Director did not 
favor such a practice, as it would result in dirty land and decreased yields. 
He outlined a .series of crop rotations following bare fallow to cover periods of 
three to five years. In rotation with wheat he recommended pease or horse beans. 
He stated that no cereal wms suited to intervene betw^een two wheat crops. The 
occurrence of black rust, eel worms, rust, and smut made it inadvisable to have the 
same crops on the same land year after year. It was best to follow a crop that 
tended to dirty the land by a crop that tended to clean the land. The best 
plan was to have the crop that cleaned the land, or bare fallow. By the adop¬ 
tion of different kinds of crops in difte.rent years the land was kept in good 
heart for the crop that followed. Barley tended to exhaust the surface layers 
of the soil. The wheat crop that followed it did not do so well. Oats should 
be sown before wheat; barley should be sown after wheat, say in June. With 
reference to using a roller on a growing crop, the Director considered that 
rolling should be done when the land needed consolidating or to induce a thin 
crop to stool out. Cutting and binding a crop and subsequently threshing was 
certainly advisable if sufficient labor could be obtained for the purpose and a 
sale could be found for the straw. By this practice a better sample would be 
obtained, as the wheat ripened in the stooks, and no grain was lost in falling 
out, as frequently hapxjeiied in a ripe crop left for the harvester or stri|)p6r. 
The matter of making ensilage was dealt with at some length. The silo should 
be of reinforced concrete, above ground, and, if possible, built on the side of a 
hill to facilitate filling and emptying. Thvo silos of 50 tons each were prefer¬ 
able to one of 100 tons capacity. The sides should be slightly tapered to make 
the }>it a trifle smaller at the bottom to overcome the shrinkage that occuTred 
after the fodder had been put in. Only good sound feed of strong growth 
should bo used, and should be chaffed first. Nothing that the stock would not 
eat in the field should be put in. Ensilage was easier to make than hay, and 
the best was obtained by using a good cereal crop, such as oats. The ensilage 
should not l>e, too dry; in fact, there should be a good deal of moisture in tlie 
food stuff that went into the pit. Mr. Gerke asked for information regarding 
the uses of various manures. The Director said that superphosphate was prac¬ 
tically the only manure that had given good results with wheat. Root crops, 
such as potatoes and mangolds, benefited more from the use of potassie manures. 
Mr. Symons asked whether there would be any advantage in using suljffiate of 
ammonia with bone super or suj)erphosphate. This, the Director said, was a 
matter for local experiment, as it might be found that the value of the extra 
yield resulting from it would not equal the extra cost of the manurial dressing- 
In reply to Mr. Gerke, the Director described the proper method of using stable 
manure. The manure should be built up in much the same way as a haystack 
was made, and should be surrounded with a drain. It should be kept moist, 
and after it was well rotted, should be used to bind loose soils; but dry hew 
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manure should be used to loosen stitf soils. In answer to Forth’s question 
foiieerniug the eradication of the lucerne flea, Professor Perkins advocated the 
use of gas-lime, and concerning the effect of super on lucerne seed mixed wltli 
it, he expresse([ tlie opinion that the acid in the super would tend to kHl tJu'^ 
germ unless the soil was in condition to bring about immediate germ i tuition, as 
in his own experience kale seed so mixed for a week gave a very bad gerittina ^ 
tion. Mr. Gerke raised the question of depth of sowing seeds. The Director 
advised sowing cereals liii. deep in hea\y ground and a^ little deeper in sandy 
soils. Small seeds could not be sown too shallow', and^ in the case of luctumo 
seed he wmuld sow it on the surface and simply roll it in; but tliat meant thaf. 
the seed must be sown at the proper time of the yetir. In answ'cr to Mr. 
Travers, the Director said he preferred to sow lucerne in the autumn. Whereas 
the growth obtained from lucerne sown in spring wms not very groat in the first 
year*^ that sown in autumn gave several good cuts, but the chief objection wuis 
the danger from frosts. He x^referred tliick sowing so as to get a good stand, 
and would use 20lbs. to the acre. Mr. Travers inquired as to the best maiiiur 
for fruit trees, and was informed that stable manure was best if enough ot: it 
could be obtained. If super were used, 2cwt. or ilewd. to tlie acre should be 
axiplied. 


CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, .15.()2iu.). 

October 23rd.—Present: 27 members. 

The Hon. Secretary, Mr. M. P. Pavy, read a xiaper on useful and ornamental 
trees. He said that in view^ of the liability of the country to drouglits tiny Hhonld 
take advantage of every means of providing food for stock. There'were ji num¬ 
ber of trees the foliage of w'hich wms relished by stock, and these trees shoiild Ik' 
cultivated by stock owmers. Lopped brandies should he allowed to remain at the 
foot of the tree to afford protection to any seedlings wdiich might take root. The 
mulga (Acacia anem\%), wilga (Geijera parvifiora), kurrajong (Bimulia diver, hi- 
folia) j and leopard tree (FUndersia macuJofia) were four trees wliidi could b(‘ re¬ 
commended. Mr. Siiaw^ suggested the tree lucerne as an addition to the names men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Pavy. Members agreed that the of such trees should be en¬ 

couraged, more particularly around the homestead and in waste corners of land, but 
reliance would have to be mainly placed on stocks of hay and other foihler for 
stock feed. 


BEDHTLL (Average annual rainfall, l().79in.). 

October 19th.—Present: nine members. 

Improvement in Harvesting Methods. —A pfqier on this topic wLns contributed 
by a member, wdio said that the shortage of fodder during the recent <lrought wms, 
to a great degree, due to the careless and wasteful methods of liarvesting mlopte(l 
during the preceding good vseasons. He condemned the us(‘ of the combined bar 
vester, because it was wasteful, and the sampli^ of grain produced liy it was not 
of the first grade. The saving of time and labor effected by the us(' of the machine 
was outweighed by these disadvantages. He favored the use of the Btrix>por and 
motor winnower, or, as an alternative, the binder and thresher. It became more 
evident every day that the |>rodnetive capacity of the farms wtuild have to be in¬ 
creased, and the adoption of improved harvesting methods was one of the means 
to that end. A good disciiasion followed, in which the use of the stripper and 
motor winnower was generally favored. 


MOinSTT BEYAN EAST, October 24th.—Mr. H. Tralaggan read an extract from 
the Jowmi, dealing with diseases in horses. A good discussion ensued. 

MOUNT BRYAN EAST, November 19th.-~The evening was devoted to a social, 
and songs and recitations were rendered, A collection was taken up in aid of the 
Bed Cross funds, over £5 being realised. 

WHYTE-TAROOWIE, October 21st.—The Director of Agriculture (Prof. A. J. 

9-tteiided, and delivered a lecture, and, answered a. mxmber of questions 
put to him by members of his audience. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

^ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

MALLALA (Avera^'c annual t-ainfall, 16.88in.). 

October 4th,—Present: seven members. 

Fungus Diseases of Wheat.-— The following- paper, by Mr. H. Catt, was read 
and discussed:—“One section of fungi which includes a large number of cereal 
l>arasites, is knowm as the UstUaginae, or smut fungi. They derive their common 
name from the fact that their vSiiorcs are represented by masses of black powder of 
veiv much the appearance of soot Their general life history is very much the 
same, and may therefore be described briefly, taking the loose smut" as a type. 
7:he loose powder found in the field at harvest time falls to the ground in most 
cases. Much of it wall ailhere to the straw, and if this be used as litter it will find 
its way to the manure pit, and thus back to the paddock. The powder consists of 
a number of spores which exist in the ground as" long as the weather conditions are 
favorable, in the presence of sufficient moisture, they germinate. If in a manure 
lu^ap or liquid, they can live and bud like yeast cells.' If the liquid dries up these 
s}u>res are distributed about by the agency of the wind. The spores in the crop 
gxvrmiuate by coming in contact with water of the autumn rains, and not because 
they find material on which they can live. They emit a long tube through which 
all Uving matter is concentrated, and this tube is on or near the surface of the 
ground. If it meets with a young wheat plant it has the means of penetrating 
the stem of the wheat plant at the collar, ic., where the roots start from the stem. 
But it is only very young plants that can be affected thus. When it has i)enetrated 
the young plant, it subdivides into a series of mycelium threa<ls in the tissues of 
the plant and the smut lives on the sap of the wheat plant, so that actually the 
parasite growls up with the plant. At this stage it does no harm to the pdaixt; in 
fact, plants affected have a much greener color and more healthy look than those 
not affected. Moreover, the mycelium grows up with the xhajit, and those portions 
which were below die. In the case of a crop of barley very badly infected with 
smut, if this is cut rather late for green, feed it will generally shoot up again and 
carry grain, and whereas the bulk of the crop may bo smothered with smut, that 
j>ortiou W'ill be free from it, showing that the mycelium was all in the portion cut 
down. As the cvoii rip)ens the mycelium threads concentrate in sjiecial portions 
of the plant. In the ease of loose smut it is in the ears of the wheat, and oii them 
are formed large masses of black spores which destroy the grain altogether. Wheat 
bunt, that type of smut smelling like rotten fish, stinking smut of wheat, differs 
from loose smut in that it develox>s in the grain of wheat itself and is later than 
loose smut. The grain of xvheat does not burst until the head is reaped, so that 
the whole of the harvest may be more or Jess infected by a few bunted heads, as 
tlioy are more or less broken in the harvester, and so soil clean wheat with which 
they come in contact. One can readily tell the loss of grain infected in the field. 
Firstly, the plants are often darker green, both in flag ami head; later on tlie bunted 
heads stand erect instead of <lrooping slightly. If examined the grains affected 
with bunt are generally shorter, rounder, and more or less discolored. The botani¬ 
cal features of bunt are somewhat different from the other smuts. ITie life his¬ 
tory is the same. The only difference is that the spore is actually on the grain 
itself, and that when it germinates it attacks immediately the pbint with which it 
is in contact. Manure will also convey this to the soil. Flag smut {Urocystis 
^ occulta) j wrongly known as black rust, in Europe is looked upon as being peculiar 
to rye, and outside Australia it has not been refeiTe<l to as aff’eeting wheat, although 
it is occasionally to be seen on barley, and also on some common grasses j with us 
it is found almost exclusively on certain varieties of wheat. At all events it is 
only on wheat crops that it does any damage worth considering. Its external 
characteristics are as follows:—In a rather late sparing the leaves seem to be 
marked with black lines running between and iiarallel to the veins the full length 
of the leaf. These lines are occasionally found on the sheath and even on the stem, 
very rarely on the ear, though in most eases plants affected with flag smut die Off' 
withont coming into ear. If one breaks through the outer coating of the le^f it 
is found that these black lines consist of sooty spores like other smuts. Under the 
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microscope these spores are quite eliaracteristie. They consist ot ^tJiree spores 
jomed together with barren sx)ores forming a crown around them. Tliese spores 
cannot affect the grain of wheat of healthy plants in that rieighborhooii, as the 
affected plants die off* long before the grain is rixio; so it is the groutnj that is iii' 
festedj and plants sown in the same idot of grouinl are in (huiger ot attacks in 
future seasons. These spores germinate in the soil under tht^ ot mois 

ture, putting forth several mycelia, and attack the young, gmaninating i>huit 
through the first slieath of the stem. They can only peiudrate the plant tlius in 
its very early infancy. It is noticed that some varieties are more susceptible, e.p., 
Gliiyas. In the case of common, or summer rust (Fuceinia iframinU)^ if we take as 
our starting point in the cycle the stage that is most familiar to us we .find to¬ 
wards midsummer on the ffag of the wheat plant, long, red lines ninniiig parallel 
to the flag, and enclosing a fine orange-red powder, which represents tlu^ suumu'r 
spores of the parasite. Under the microscope these spores seem to lie attached to 
the flag by long, slender stalks, bearing ova.l-shax)e<i spores. The arms jire.^ known 
as Uredo sx>ores. They are blown about by the wind, and wherever they alight on 
the wdieat plant, if there is any moisture in the shaxie of dew |)resont, they germi¬ 
nate a stem, whkdi movevS along the surface of the leaf until it meets a breathing 
pore, which it penetrates, and immediately develops within the leaf a series of 
mycelium threads, whicdi live on the leaf, * Within live or six days this myeeliiim 
thread is again producing Uredo spores, and thus they are continually being dissemi¬ 
nated over the crop. Idiis accounts for the suddenness of the a|>poaranee of red 
rust. There are millions of spores being scattered over the field from a single 
starting point, and within a very few days of infection new sx)ores are being pro¬ 
duced. The mycelium itself is localised, he., it does not spread throughout the 
Xflant itself as with smut, but the points of attack on the plants are so numerous 
that the damage done is much more extensive. Towards mid of summer, when tlu^ 
straw begins to whiten, wherever the red x)at<?hes were to lie seen on the flag we now 
notice black patches. This is the black rust stage, which, at one time, was sup- 
X)osed to represent a totally different parasite. The vspores under the microscope 
are a different shape. They consist of a double cell, and these spores are w'hat is 
known as Teleuto spores. They do not germinate, even if moistened, till the fol¬ 
lowing spring. Existing as they do on the old straw, they will germinate either in 
the paddock or in the manure heap. These sjmres send out arms, on which are 
born new spores. These small spores are blown about by the wind, and fix tlunu- 
selves, not to a cereal, but to a particular kind of shrub known as Barberry, where 
they form on the young leaves golden patches, which in sections are found to re¬ 
present receptacles which are full of small sxioros. These again are ternu'd Af cidio 
spores. These Aeeidio spores are blown about in the summer on to the wheat |)lant, 
where they give rise to the Uredo sx^orcs, or red rust. Occasionally em*tain steps in 
the cycle may be missed, and indeed, if this were not so it would be difficult to 
■ account for the prevalence of ml rust in this country. So far as we know there 
are not any shrubs present to any extent cajiable of acting as a host to tlu^ Aeoidium 
stage, and the inference is that the summer rust must find some other means o? 
developing in the spring, when the spores germinate. Th(‘. vi(wv gtmerally ludd is 
that Uredo stage continues on, various rooted grasses throughout the yea;r, and that 
the infection of a field will start normally from neighboring plants that are so 
affected, Taheall. —Tliis term is an exceedingly loose one, which is made to cover a 
good many accidents to cereals, |>articularly wheat. The t<n’jn is applied, as a rale, 
when the crop appears to die away towards early spring, as a rule, in circular 
patches, the area of which gradually increases. It has been notice<l that usually 
the accident is more common where the soil is light, and particularly in soils of 
limestone formation, than is the case in heavy soil. Yorko Peninsula, as far back 
as the early ^80 ^s is a district where takeall has been prevalent. There are many 
cases in which these accidents may be traced back to special causes; e.//,, cases of 
so-called takeall were more prevalent in the early days than now, and this very 
largely because the practice of one yearns bare fallow before wheat was not availed 
of to the same extent as at the present. The ground was broken up in the early 
autumn, and the rain was not sufficient to bring about the requisite consolidation 
of the soil. Eolling was rarely used, and the result was that the roots failed by 
the loose seed bed; there being insufficient connection between the surface and the 
subsoil. Again, to. a similar degree, when heavy crops of straw were buried under 
and not burnt, the M might remain loose and open, oven with a yearks bare fallow. 
In this case we have npt only a rather hollow seed bed, hut also a medium in which 
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deaitrifying plienomeiia work actively in the autumn, and 'hinder the growth of 
crops, which remain stunted and may even die off. I'hese, however, point only to 
purely physical defects in the soil, whicli may he remedied by rational tillage. 
Within recent years, however, atteinx)ts have been made to restrict the meaning of 
takeall to the attacks of a s^jeciai fungus known as the wheat stem killer {Ophio- 
bolus graminis). Infection in this case comes from the ground. The x>resence of 
this fungus is easily detected by examining the bottom node of the straw. If one 
removes the sheath of the leaf that protects the straw, the internode beneath will 
be found to be discolored browuj whilst the surface of the internode is more or less 
studded with black pustules. Internally the straw is more or less rotten and 
brittle. The mycelium of the fungus is to be found internally and externally, botli 
on the straw and roots. When once a plant is attacked it' begins to die off within 
three or four weeks, so that the majority die off’ without coming to head. On the 
edges of the circle, however, j)iauts are noted which die back suddenly, even within 
a few days of ripening, leaving white heads, and these are plants that have be¬ 
come affected witli the parasite late in the season. In spite of this, however, there 
is no doubt that the wheat-stem killer is responsible for many cases of takeall. The 
only effective method of dealing wdth it is to fall back on a change of crop. How¬ 
ever, oats are practically the only cereal that is not liable to the wheat-stem killer. 
Indeed, the x)arasite is said to thrive on many grasses, e.g, barley grass; so, if a 
field is left out to pasture, it will still keej> the parasite going. An oat crop is the 
best possible means of clearing the land of the parasite. It may do good to burn 
a lot of rubbish over affected patches to destroy any spores'on the surface. Ergot is 
a disease induced by a fungus x)arasite {CUmrceys purpurea). It is found gene¬ 
rally on rye, but has also been found on wheat, barley, maize, and rice, and a good 
many grasses. The fungus, which grows up with the plant, like smut fungus, 
develops finally in the place that should be occupied by the grain. The ergot pro¬ 
jects slightly beyond the glumes, and is of a deex? violet color. It is of a horny 
nature, and is found in wot years in wet districts. The damage it does to rlie grain 
crops is comparatively little, as it can easily be screened out in cleaning operations. 
It is poisonous, so must be screened out. It is most dangerous in damp pasture 
lands, where it is sometimes on grasses. Here it causes abortion In cattle. In 
some eases such land has to be abandoned until drained and freed from ergot. ^ ^ 


NOBTHEIELD (Average an anal rainfall, 19in.); 

October 14th.—Present: nine members and three visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. W. J. 
Ball. A tour of the farm indicated the good results to be obtained fiom thorough 
cultivation. A discussion took place concerning the possibility of intense culture of 
the plains between Adelaide and Mallala. 


BALISBUBY (Average annual rainfall, lS.57in,). 

October 12th.—Present r 14 members. 

Mr. E. V, Harvey contributed a paper on fruit trees. He said that where’ 
fruit trees were to be grown for commercial j>urx)oses, only those varieties which 
were suited to the soil ahd climatic conditions should be planted. Eor orange 
trees deej) alluvial ffats were to be preferred; the soil should be of a somewbat 
sandy nature, and have good natural drainage. When jdantiug, the iiositions of 
the trees should he marked with pegs. They should be from 18ft, to 20ft. apart, 
the greater distance preferably, as the roots occupied a good area of ground. The 
land should be deeply ploughed, and the holes dug 2ft. square by 18in. deep. The 
roots of the young trees should be well pruned before being planted, and they 
should be well spread out in the hole. After covering the roots with tine soil, it 
should be trampled down and a quantity of water applied, the remainder of the 
soil should then be fflled in. Eor deciduous trees, early winter was the best time 
for planting, as the trees were enabled to become established before the advent of 
hot weather. ^ Oranges could be planted at almost any time. During the first 
year they required careful attention, regular watering and cultivation of the sur¬ 
face soil. 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT, 

rio BUTE.) 

J-iUTE (Averagti aiuauai rtiiiiEill, 15,42iii.j. 

Soxjteinber lilht.'—i^rosent; til niombers tiud two viMitors. 

HxVKVESTiNo x\NB EoDDEii t,!ONSEE.Vx\TiON.—Mr. il. JN. i’ater.son cojitribulod a 
Oil tills subject. He said tiiat some preferred tlie stripper to tlic .harvi^ster I'oi* 
the sake ot tiie chaitj but iio favored tlie iiarvester, as it was much llie (pilckcr and 
clieapter, especially wlioji labor was expensive, and mostly uoskiiied. toome wheat 
mereiiaiits a year or so ago said that harvested wheat was iu-terior to wheat I’eapcd 
with the stripper and wjiinowed with the big motor winnower. 'J iicy also said 
that with the harvester a farmer could, and did, go out reaxiing an iiour or twn 
earlier than a man with the stripper; therefore the harvester wheat was damp 
when it w^as put in the bag, and thus lost quality. On the other hand, the man 
with the stripper could not work until the crop was dry, therefore his wheat was 
better. He had seen farmers out stripping in all kinds of weathei*, so long as tlie 
heads could be pulled otf (it <iid not matter if it were rainiugE would still go 

ahead, pulling it off, putting it in the heap wet or dry, and with a good deal of 
half-ripe heads in it as well. They said it would all thresh in the motor winnower. 
This wheat was far worse tlian tough wheat reaped with the harvt?ster. A fanner 
could not reap with the harvester or reaper thresher when there was over a certain 
amount of moisture in tiic croxi without i hi owing a lot of heads out on the ground, 
and this no farmers would willingly do. Borne pi'opJo favored the use of tln^ 
header, and its use would become more general ilian in previous years. He 
thought, how^ever, that it was a dirty, wasteful, and expensive job at tlie best, for in 
most cases, wEere the average fanner used a heraler to cut'his wheat, he allowed it to 
lie in the field till after harvest, then carted ic and put it througii the header and 
made a so-called stack of the straw (which was very much knocked about), vmy 
badly built, and in most cases never linished. The result was that it would lie in 
the yard for about three or four years, taking in all tlie rain, aud rotting away 
until the owner j)iit a horse in a dray and carted it out to iill up an old track or to 
stop a sand drift. In his opinion it would pay farmers m the future 
to bind a portion of their best ci*op each year. Altuough it might not be wanted 
for yeaz’s, yet it was alw'ajs safe to hold a reserve of goad feed, fiveu in the b<ist 
of years ail the young stock, liorses and eaitie, woulil do a, lot better for fee,ding. 
Although the stock might live on what they could pick up iu the jmddock, they 
would do much better on clean, dry feed in the autumn and winter mouths. He 
would advise fanners to cut enough of their (deati wheat ci’ops to teed all tlnhr idle 
and young stock without infi*iaging on their hay sta,cks. He suggested cutting the 
wheat just on the turn, similarly as for heatling, and stooking it down. By so 
doing it could be hamlled far more easily ami without the loss of grain that; resulted 
from stooking up. It should be stacked handy to tlu^ c.hatfcutter, a,ml put direct 
through the ehalfcutter ami winnower. In this way the farmer couhi have the 
whole of the grain, and ati the sanu^ time have a. lim^ supply of g'ooe, sound fodder 
for all kinds of stock. Where a- fanner had the usual (UJgine power, this 
could be done with no more labor than there was iKHMled for working ttie chalf- 
cutter. As he had used the chaffed and winnowed feed himself, he kmnv that- a 
-fanner could do all his seeding on this kimi of feed, and using no hay or t'orn. He 
had done the whole of this seeding, ami had notlung else to Hsed liis teams on, 
doing heavy work both with the drill and the cultivator, ff' iliis principle wore 
adopted iu the country, he said, there need be no shortage of f(uvl for stmde. 


BOWLINDVILIjE, October 28th.—-Mr. W. Whittaker read an iirticle from tin? 
Journal dealing with the manufacture of ensilage, and members agreed tliat it was 
an excellent method of conserving any surplus of green growth. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CABROW. 

October 21st.-—Present: ;I5 niembers. 

Bisk Peoiighs.'—I n a paper with this title Mr. B. Ooboll, jun., said the' disk 
plotigh was the best, Implenient to deal with dirty scrub iaml, as it did not block 
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up or drag rubbish, and there was tliereforo no loss of time with the team. It was 
effective in cutting bushes, and produced a nice level seed bed. He had found the 
disk plough to be fairly severe on stumps, and it was capable of ploughing harder 
land than the share plough. More draught could be successfully applied to it for 
treating hard ground than with the share plough. General disUissiou took place, 
and varied opinions were (‘xpressed regarding the merits of disk and sliare ploughs. 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.j. 

October 23rd.—Present: dvc members and two visitors. 

Haymaking. —The Chairman (Mi. A. O. Chilinan) read a paper on this subject. 
He said that a farmer should sow a considerable area with early varieties of wiieai 
for hay, so that the hay harvest would be cornjdeted before tlie gi'ain was ready 
tor reaping. He recommended Golden Drop for hay; and it should be cut when the 
grain was in the milky stage. In a season when red rust was prevalcmt farmers 
would do well to cut sufficient for a two years’ supply, as it would be of great value 
if the next season should prove a failure. Stooking should be done immediately 
after cutting, and the hay should be left in stooks for a fortnight before carting, 
leu yards by six yards was a convenient size for a stack, which should be Uiilt 
with round ends. Care aliould be taken to build the sides perpendicularly, and to 
keep the centre 2ft. higher than the sides. The Hon, Secretary (Mr. F. Freeth) 
favoi’ed cutting hay much greener than was the usnal practice in the district; and 
reeommem'led Golden Drop, Smart’s Early, and MarshalHs Hybrid. Mr. S. T. 
Wake also supported early cutting. In reply to a question by Mr, Headley, re¬ 
garding takeall, Mr. Ghilman recommended early fallow as a preventive int'.asure, 
or, if it were very ])revalent, variation of cropping, sowing oats instead of wheat. 

Ensilage. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. Freeth) recommended farmeiYs to make 
a quantity of ensilage each year, as it would prove a valuable food for stock, par¬ 
ticularly cows, in dry years or during any summer season. Mr. A. 0. Ghilman sup- 
portc<l Mr. Freeth, and suggested the use of an old tank to hold the ensilage. 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

October 20th.—Present:, 10 members and three visitors. 

Mr. 'K. H. L. Will read a paper in which he emphasized the necessity for doing 
work thoroughly in order to prevent avoidable losses on the farm. All fencing, he 
said, should be substantial, with i>osts 12ft. to 13ft. apart, and a barbed wire along 
the top. Netting should be securely fastened with wire. All scrub should be cut 
down cleanly, leaving no dry timber standing, so that implements could be safely 
used wdthout fear of breakages. All implements should be periodically greased and 
oiled thoroughly, and once each year all w'oodwork and other parts should receive 
a good coat of paint. Harness, also, slionld have careful attention. All old hoop 
■iron, wire, &c., should be put in a safe place, where it could not possibly cause in¬ 
jury to animals. All staples and sheds should be roofed with iron in order to 
minimise the risk of loss by lire. Mr. W. A. Btephenson said that all harness should 
always be ])ut away under shelter, .and should be kept well oiled. Mr. S, Will ad¬ 
vised as a good dressing for harness, a mixture of tallowq neatsfoot oil and resin. 
Mr. 0, Will advocated the establishment of a blacksmith’s shop on farms, so that 
fill minor laqnxirs could be effected without delay and expense caused by having to 
call in the aid of the bla.cksmith. Mr. Mb Foliand suggested that essential du]>li- 
cate parts should be kei}t on the farm, as th(».y w^ere not always available knailly, 
and if breakages occurred considerable delay would take j)lace before replacement 
could be made. Mr. N. Packer recomnumdod the practice of keeping nuts ami 
bolts of various sizes on hand. Mr. E, Stephetisou also sjxoke in support of th(i 
])apcr. 


KOONIBBA. 

October 21st.—-Present: 13 members. 

Co-operation. —The Chairman (Mr. J. Foggo) contributed a pa}>er on this 
subject, in which he emphasised the advantages likely to accrue from a co- 
ooerative bureau system for the purchase of farm necessities and the marketing 
of produce. Considerable discussion took place, and it was decided to make 
further, enquiries before taking further action. The meeting was adjourned for 
five minutes in respect of the memory of Mr, B. TammOj a former secretary of. 
the branch. ; y'/J';': 
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.PENONG (Average amuial raiiifall, 

November 13th.—Present: six members. 

HABVEST.ING. —-Ill a pa] 3 er on this topic Mr. J. P* 8tiggants said that., betore har¬ 
vest time arrived, a thorough overhaul should be made of all machir<es it was in¬ 
tended to use. The crop should not be reaped until it was thoroughly ripe, and 
reaping should not be commenced too early in the inoniing if the atmosphere were 
at all damp. He preferred a stripper and x>owcr winnower to a harvester, as the 
latter required luucdi more careful handling and left a great deal ot rubbisli in 
its wake. There was a vast diflcrence lietween seed wheat cleaned by the har¬ 
vester and that cleaned by winnower and stripper. Ho liail jiroyed by a-ctual test 
that the latter gave a better germination. The small heaps of bags left by the 
harvester were more open to attack by birds than the single hejin left by th(‘ 
stripjier. The small heaps were less convenient for carting. The harvester did not 
separate the smaller grain from the plump, as did the winnower ami stripper. Mem¬ 
bers unanimously preferred the stripper and wdimower to the harvester. Mr. d. 
Oats said the cocky chaff saved by the stripper was a valuable asset in poor sea¬ 
sons, when the binder could not be used. He contended that the harvester coxihl 
not be used, earlier in the day than the strijiper, seeing that the comb and beateis 
were exactly the same in each machine. The chairman (Mr. J. Miller) and secre¬ 
tary (Mr. 0. J. Murphy) also spoke in favor of the stripper. 


EOBEBTS AND VEEEAN. 

October 10th.—Present: five members. 

Colt-breaking. —A paper on this subject was contributed by a member. Tlu'. 
writer said that colts should be broken in when four years of age. The eolt 
should be secured in a crush xxen, then rubbed over with a bag, and halter 

should be put over his head. A surcingle should then bo fitted on, and first one 

side and then the other side of the horse’s mouth should be tied back by con¬ 
necting to the surcingle with a strap. When satisfied that the colt was 
mouthed, a pair of reins should be put on, and the colt driven around for a. 
while. A well-fitting collar should then be put on, and the colt harnessed to n, 
log, which he should be kept pulling around for some time, and after being 
taught to lead, ho should be tied up to a good post with a strong rope. On the 
second day and for a week after he should be harnessed wdth a steady tcanii 

and worked for a few houi’S only each day. Por the first few times the colt 

was worked his shoulders should be bathed with cold water after, unharnessing. 
Mr. W. Kunst said that control of temper was essential if the colt-breaker 
wished to be successful. Mr, 0. Hiinst favoured the breaking-in of colts at a.n 
earlier age than four years. Mouthing, should be effected by putting the rein 
on both sides of the mouth at the same time in preference to i>utting pressure 
first on one side and then the other. Mr, P. Masters and Mr. Hoar supported 
the xxraetice of early breaking-in of colts. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Sliar* 
man) said that colts should be accustomed to handling from the time that they 
were foals, and should be worked when two years old. The eolt should l>d 
taught to ‘Hie up’^ when quite young. Por breaking-in he favoured using a, 
15ft. rein tied to one side of the colt.’s mouth; the eolt should he driven around 
in a circle, and the operation then repeated with the rein on the 0 |)p 0 Bite side. 


SALT CEEEK. 

October 23rd.—Present: 13 members and six visitors. 

Bisk PLOUGHs.—In a paper on this subject Mr. R. H. Hornhardt describe<l the 
style of disk implement he preferred. Pallowing was best done with a disk plough 
with bridles instead of springs, he said. The most suitable sized implement for 
this work was an eight or 10 disk, to which plenty of draught could be attache<l 
without the team becoming too unwieldly. Mr. Guidera had found the work of thN' 
disk plough to be very satisfactory, and Mr. Abrook supported his remarks. Mr. G. 
Hornhardt said the disk plough did good work amongst weeds and rubbish, but ho 
preferred a share plough for clear land. Mr. P. Searle recommended 20in. in pre¬ 
ference to 18in. disks. , In reply to Mr. Lee, sen., Mr. Hornhardt said that 10 horses 
could work an 8-disk plough on fallow . land, but eight horses could 
work a 12-disk implement on stubble lard. Discussion also took place regard¬ 
ing the appearance of rust and '^takealP’ in crops, and the application of super¬ 
phosphate. References were made to the fact that Mr. McNamara had enlisted with 
the Expeditionary Forces for service at the front, 
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YABMANA (Average animal rainfall, 15.14in.). 

October 23rcl.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

SOEE Shouldebs. —In a paper on this subject Mr. L. Crittenden said tliat the care 
of horse’s shoulders should not under any eireumstances be neglected. The first 
essential was to have perfectly-fitting collars; this was often difficult in the ease of 
a growing young horse, unless several collars were provided. A great deal of the 
trouble could be avoided by seeing that the draught on the collar was properly 
balanced. The collars should be kept scrupulously clean, and should be softened 
by hammering occasionally with a wooden mallet. Mr. J. P. Boberts found it a 
good plan to have one or more collars kept expressly for colt breaking; they should 
be soft and sx)ongy, and fit the colt tightly, but not, however, so as to cause the 
shoulders to rub on the points. Mr. W. Dorey said that much trouble could be 
avoided by correct feeding. A bottle should be used to beat the stuffing of a 
collar, as it did not break the lining. Mr. P. A. Beinke said that the washing of 
a young horse’s shoulders when the collar was taken offi would help to prevent 
soreness. Mr. M. K. Prost recommended soaking a new collar and fitting it to a 
horse’s neck while damp, so that it would assume the correct shape. Mr. S. Pen- 
gelly preferred leather-lined to check-lined collars, as the former did not absorb 
the sweat, and were easier to keep clean. Mr. A. B. Beinke feared that the soaking 
of collars would injure them, as the straw would not dry properly. 


YEEIANNA. 

October 23rd.—^Present: 10 members. 

Haymaking. —In a paper on this topic, Mr. A. E. A. Skipworth advocated a 
mixture of wheat, preferably an early variety, such as King’s Early, and oats for 
hay, as it was very palatable to stock. The binder should be tested a week before 
the hay was ready, he said, to be quite sure that it was in thorough working order. 
Care should be taken not to cut an oat crop whilst it was too greeii, or the hay was 
liable to be bitter. When cutting a large quantity of hay, the stocks should be 
fairly large, and composed of sheaves placed upright. The stack should be built 
on dunnage, which should be covered with straw, as the stack was then less likely to 
slip. . A good straw roof would prove effective in keex>ing the hay dry. It should 
be kept in place by wire, with w’^eights suspended from the ends. The stack should 
lie east and west. If the eastern end were opened up first little loss would be 
occasioned by bad weather. Mr. Boediger would not sow oats and wheat together, 
but recommended mixing oaten and wheaten hay when chaffing. The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary (S. A. Wilkin) suj>ported the practice of building upright stocks, fairly long, 
say, four sheaves wide. This allowed the air to thoroughly penetrate the hay. 


KOPPIO, Koveinber 16th.—The meeting was devoted to the discussion of 
methods of dealing with the rabbit pest. It was decided to initiate a FchemB for 
the i:)ayment of scalp money, other Branches of the Bureau to be invited to co¬ 
operate in carrying out the scheme. 

KOONIBBA, September 23rd.—Ou the occasion of the annual meeting the 
(‘lection of officers took place and other business was transacted. 

YEELANNA, November 20th.—A paper on **Colt Breaking” was contribiited 
by Mr. S. A. Wilkin, and a good discussion followed. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BOBBIKA. 

October 23rd.—^Present; 17 members and four visitors. 

Mr. G. Miell contributed a paper on general farming topics. He said that in 
the farmer’s team there should be included a couple of mares to be used for 
breeding purposes, so that the older horses could from time to time be re¬ 
placed by younger animals. Experiments with varieties of wheat should be 
conducted on comparatively small blocks of land, as untried varieties were 
sometimes unprofitable to grow; it should be the endeavour of the fanner to 
grow grain of high quality only. Barley was a very useM green fodder, and 
limite<i quantities of it could be profitably grown for grain. Oats also were of 
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iuo'h feeding- value, both in the torni of green feed and gram. Liunuaie, niaize, 
niui other foihierw couhl be grown with advantage, eapex-ialiy ^he hot 

siuniuer mouths, if neater were available. Cows should be kept, not onl.y tor 
inilk ami butter production, but it would be found prohtable to rear 
market tlieim In connection witli the keeping of cattle and horsi's, tlu' imittm’ 
of fodder conservatioii w.'is most important; such £o<lder as straw should not; h' 
discarded, but should be stacked and protected. Pigs could very proiitalny be 
kept in conjunction with the cows, as they would utilise as foo(l a (fuantity 01 
materia! which would otherwise be wasted. Poultry required little labor and 
attention, and if properly fed would give good returns. Care should In^ taken 
to select suitable breeds either for laying or table piu'poses. Where wat<‘r was 
available for irrigation purposes, vegetables and fruit-trees should be cultivated. 
Any 'waste from the fruit anti vegetable garden could be fed to tin' pigs a,ml 
poiiltry. The keeping of bees could well be extended. Not only did they give 
j.irofitabie returns of honey, but they assisted in the fertilisation of phait 
flowers. The keeping of sheep was most important. Tlio prmdfu'e should Im 
adopted in ntuv country as soon as the farmer was in a, position to ma'ct tlu' 
necessary fencing and the necessary feed wm.s available. (Ireat cart',^ liowevei*, 
should be exercised to avoid overstocking. The provision of blacksmitirs and 
carpenter ’s tools would enable the farmer to carry out vai’iotis jobs which 
would necessitate expense and loss of time if sent to a, tra<lesman. CoMsid(u’- 
able discussion ensued. In reply to a question, Mr. Miell suggested Marshairs 
No. 3, Budd’s Early, Gluyas, and Carmichael-s Eclipse as most suitable varie¬ 
ties of wheat for the divStrict. 


BBINKLEY. 

October 23rd. 

Care of Farm Implemicnts.— lu a pajx'r on this topi<', Mr. T. Humphrey said that 
it was most important to provide proper shelter for implements, ns tlu' (dfect of 
weather probably caused more damage than actual wear. In districts wh<u'<^ build¬ 
ing material was available, sheds with stone or concrete walhs <a)uld be ('ret'ted iimre 
cheaply than with galvanized iron, and the work could be '•uccessfully done by an 
amateur. In erecting concrete buildings, a lot of old iron material, such as 
barbed and netting wire, could be utilised for reinforcing the work, ami a, stronger 
and more lasting job could be done. • A blackCuitli-^s shop should exist on (Huu’y 
farm, so that minor, although sometimes important, repairs could |)rop(udy and 
expeditiously carried out. The bearings of implements should be kept thoroughly 
clean and free from sand, and oil should be used freely. Mr. W. Pearson said 
that all parts necessary should be replaced in an implement l>efore it was put away 
in a shed, otherwilso the matter was likely to be forgott(*n. Mr, P. Itope riH'one 
mended .mixing black lead with grease for application to In^arings liable to run hot. 
Further discussion follow^ed. 


CBANFIELD (Average animal rainfall, Pliu. to 17iu.), 

October 23r<L'“-PreBent: 11 members and one visitor, 

ScRlTB EobbiNo,—In a ]>aper on this subject, Mr. P. Iloffmarm said ilu> Ih'sI 
months for rolling scrub were May, dune, and July, as the scrub broke uuum'. misily 
in the colder weather than during the hot months. Uie lunivler tlu‘ rollc * tin* 
more effectively woidd the work be done, more espmfially in dealing with big titn 
ber, as a good proportion of the roots would be grubbed ami tlu* timber crushed 
down, and less shoot-cutting would be required. It was inqiortant to arrange tbi^ 
draught so that the roller pulled straight behind the horses. If possible*, it was 
well to work the horses without reins, as they were then better able to pick a, path¬ 
way through the sticks and stumps, and were less likely to siifTer injury. Btroug 
chains and good belly bands w^ercessential. In disimsshig the paper ,Mr, Marshall 
thought the rib roller had no advantages over the plain roller. Messrs. Wilkins and 
Orwell also spoke-in support of the paper. 


COdNALpyN (Average annual rainfall, I7.49iu.). 

November 19th.—Present: .10 members and four visitors 
; Homesteab Meeting.— Ihe first homestead, meeting of the Branch was ludd at 
Mr. J. HilPs farm. The afternoon was sjjent in an. iuspection of the holding, and 
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the abundance of feed which existed impressed members with the advantage of 
keeping sheep. In the evening Mr, W. Bainger, of Tintinara, contributed a paper 
on * ‘ Care of the Ewe and the Lamb. ^ ^ 


GERANIUM (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

September 25th.—Present: Seven members. 

Conservation oe Eodder. —In a i>ai)er on this subject Mr. B. L. Lithgow said 
that the experiences of the drought should have taught farmers to make provision 
in the future for a recurrence of such conditions. In considering the question of 
conservation of fodder, the farmer should take into account the market values of 
different fodders, and not build up a reserve regardless of cost. It should be 
the endeavor of every farmer to retain on his holding a stock of hay sufheient 
for two year ^s requirements. The manufacture of ensilage should also have his 
attention in view of the fact that it was such an excellent fodder, and 'could be 
kept for an indefinite period. The conservation of cocky chaff" and grains could 
be effected by any farmer. The former, though having little feeding value in 
itself, with the addition of grains would be found very serviceable. Cocky chaff 
should be stored in a shed preferably, but failing that, if well covered with straw, 
would keep satisfactorily for yeai’s. Oats were an excellent grain food, and in 
view of the fact that the crop did not act as a host for the ‘ ‘ take-all ^ ^ fungus, it 
should be grown more generally than was the case at present. Straw also could 
be easily stored, and would be of considerable assistance in tiding the stock over a 
period of food scarcity. Mr. Nicholls preferred pollard to oats for feeding with 
cocky chaff. Mr. R. Young recommended the addition of salt or molasses to straw 
when stacking. Mr. Paimeli thought oats should be cut for hay where possible. 


LAME.ROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

October 23rd.—Present: IG members and one visitor. 

A paper was contributed by a member, who urged the adoption of mixed farm¬ 
ing in order to increase the productive capacity of the farms, and secure regular 
returns, without employing labor. He advocated, more particularly, the keeping of 
sheep in conjunction with cereal growing. The farm should be divided into pad¬ 
docks about 250 acres in area, which should be so arranged that they could be 
further subdivided. He wmuld limit, the number of working horses to eight, and 
for implements would have a plough and a cultivator; to the latter a seed-sowing 
attachment could bo fixed, so that a drill would be unnecessary. He would only 
crop with cereals that area which could reasonably be done without employing labor, 
say one paddock of 250 acres. In a paddock convenient to the boro grasses, lucerne, 
and other fodders should be planted to be a continuous standby for feed and top¬ 
ping off lambs. The past year had x^i'oved that with the splendid water supply 
available fodders could be growm under the severest conditions likely to be ex¬ 
perienced in the State. A coui')le of cows and sheep, according to available feed, 
should be kept, a few good ewes for breeding, and the rest w^ethers, i)eriodicaUy 
disposing of them. Care should be taken not to stock too heavily, or the wethers 
would take too long to fatten. If worked systematically, the sheej) would account 
for the shoots l)ctter than the slasher, because they nibbled, them off as soon as 
they sprouted from the stump. Members agreed with the writer that mixed farm¬ 
ing practices would have to be adopted; tliose with experience were well satisfied 
with the results. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average axmual rainfall, 14in. to ISiii.). 

October 23rd,—Present: 13 members. 

I^ENCING.—Mr. J. Erahn contributed a short jiaper on this topic. He said fenc¬ 
ing posts should be Gin. thick at the bottom and 4in. at the top. Holes for ordinary 
posts should be 2ft. deep, and for strainer posts 2ft. Gin. They should be erected 
20ft. apart, with one iron dropj)er between them. Strainer posts should be placed 
15 cliains apart, and should be 12in, in diameter at the thin end. A 5-8in. bit 
should be used for boring holes for wires, as this would allow of the wires being 
drawn easily through the posts. A barbed wire, No. 12 gauge, should be affixed to 
the tops of the posts, the second wire should be lOin. from the top, the third Sin. 
from the second, the fourth 7in. from the third, and the fifth and sixth Gin. apart, 
the bottom wire being 7in. from the ground. Wires * should be kept tighUy 
strained. Members agreed that when creeks crossed the fence line, it was,yWise 
to have swing fences. ' ■ ^ 
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MUBBAY BBIDGE. 

October 18tli.—PreseAt: IS members and three visitors. 
iBENTiPiCATiON AND Desteuction OP INSECT Pests.— The following paper was 
contributed by Mr. A. B. Hilton:—‘^During recent years the necessity for dealing 
with insect pests has become very evident, and no one can claim to be a good gar ¬ 
dener who has not considered how to deal with the enemies whicdi atta(di his crops, 
and often render his labors of no avail. There are many reasons why cultivated 
plants are so subject to insect attack. Nature has a wonderful balnuce in aiiirnalj 
insect, and plant life. Certain classes of insect feed on plants; birds fiHsi on the 
inseete, and any interference with Naturebalance brings trouble. Unfortu¬ 
nately many of our insect-eating native birds have been destroyed, witli the result 
that the insects on which they fed have increased out of all^ j>roportioii, thus Ih'- 
coming a menace to the gardener. The continual growing of certain crops in one 
place has led to the insects that attack that plant congregating ther(^; tliis in an- 
c^ther argument in favor of crop rotation. In some cases the highly-cultured (',ou~ 
ditions under which plants are grown tend to expose tlioni to attacdcs of their 
enemies, by depriving them of their natnral hardiness. Also })huits propagated 
from cuttings are less able to resist disease than those grown from staMl. We may 
take it as a rule tlmt the better the gardener the healthier the plant. Two men 
have gardens divided by a wall, and possessed of equal natural adva,utages. Why 
is it that while one's plants pass safely through the attacks of aphis, flea, maggot 
and mildew, the other cannot grow a turnip, or a presentable cauliflower becaxxse 
of the myriad that click and rattle as he passes down the rows. It ia not a 
matter of fate, but due to the fact that one is a ganlener and the other is not. 
Por the orchardist and market gardener the use of insect and fungus remedies is 
a first essential to success, and most growers have now come to recognise this^ fact. 
While, unfortunately, there are pests and diseases beyond practical means of pre¬ 
vention, yet the majority may be held in cheek by the use. of well tried remedies. 
To deal effectively with insect pests we should be able to recognis(3 tiui 
various changes through which an insect passes, which are threefold. .1. The 
larva, when the insect is colored and has many feet it ia called a caterpilhir, when 
of a fieshy color is often called a grub. In the larval stage the insect feeds greedily, 
and does much harm to vegetation. On reaching full size it spins a cocoon or 
hides in the ground while it changes to the next form. il. The pupa or chrysalis 
stage, which signifies that the insect is not fully developed. Idle change to the 
third form takes place by the cocoon bursting and allowing the ])erfect insect to 
come out. 3..Imago, or perfect insect, which now grows no inor<q ami usually dies 
after laying,its eggs. By thrrs recognising the various stages of an insect’s life 
we are able to destroy a caterpillar which may eventually become a di^structive moth, 
or still more frequently, an apparently harmless moth, which may be the parent of a 
host of destructive grubs. Por our purpose we may divide the }>ests which attack 
gardens into clavSSCvS—(1) fungus diseases; (2) insect pe»sts. As fungus disoasiis do 
not come within the scope of the paper, w<i will not attempt to deal with thmii h(U'(3; 
they are worthy of separate consideration. Insect pests may again bo classified 
under two headings— (a) the sucking insect (Umwtdlata ); (b) th(5 biting insect 
(Mmdihulata), To best cope with any pest, it ia of great advantage to know its 
manner of life, food, &e. In this respect the work of the naturalist iias been of 
great value. The sacking insect usually has a trunk or rostrum with which it piorces 
the plant, and then sucks out the sap. As a general rule it has a soft hotly and cam 
be readily Idlled by spraying wdth some liquid which burns itvS tender body, or 
which SO covers it with a film that it is sutfoeated. Among the very best remedies 
for sucking insects are tobacco water, kerosine emulsion, and red oil. The most 
destructive sucking insects of this district are rod spider and red mite, which are 
both tiny insects found on the under surface of leaves, from which they su(‘k the sap, 
and soon cause the leaves to become withered and sickly. They are very destruc¬ 
tive in dry weather to the pea, turnip, and other garden plants; are readily killed by 
using kerosine emulsion, and usually disappear after frosts or heavy rain. Both 
the green and black peach aphides are very destructive to the young buds of the 
peach. The black appears first, attacking the buds and flowers. This year, on the 
unsprayed ti*ees of this district, they are simply swarming. As they increase at 
an enormous rate, the spraying to be effective must be repeated until all aphis are 
destroyed, ,*fe,The green aphis appears later, in the season, and its attacks are olteu 
mistaken for curl leaf. Both these insects attract the ants to the trees to gather 
the paient insects which otherwise winter on the stem below the ground. The 
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cottony cushion scale has caused great havoc in California on the orange and lemon 
until the introduction of the ladybird kept it in check. It frequently starts on 
the Kennedya creeper. Bemedy—^Kerosine emulsion, sprayed on hot. Of the red 
and black scale o.t orange the latter is easily destroyed by kerosine emulsion, but 
red is more serious, and trees must be fumigated with a poisonous gas. In one 
case in Victoria this pest reduced the output of a grove fium £1,800 to £120 per 
annum. The cabbage axjhis, usually known as cabbage blight, renders it very diffi¬ 
cult to grow the cabbage family on the Murray Flats. It increases at such a rate 
that the cabbage plot soon becomes one mass of corruption if left unchecked. 
Naturalists say that one insect is capable of producing 100,000,000 in the course of 
a season. The remedy is to dip the young plants in soapsuds, spray with kerosine 
emulsion at first appearance. When bad it is best to buim the jfiants. Treating- 
infected soil with lime is of great value. The Biting Insects.—These live on the 
leaves, stem, or roots of plants, and may be killed by poisoning their food as we 
would poison rats or mice, though there are many exceptions to this rule. There 
are three poisons which ha,ve proved of high value. London purple, Baris green, 
and arsenate of lead. Probably the last-named is the best, as with it there is 
less danger of harming the foliage. Borne insects, for example, the cut worms, 
hide in the soil, coming out at night to feed. These may be destroyed by a 
sweetened mash of bran and arsenate of load, if small pellets are placed near the 
plants. Others again are underground feeders, e.g., the cockchafer, and these 
present a difficult problem, as they feed on the roots. Then there are the 
borers, wffiich live in trunks of treesj these may be killed by injecting carbon 
bisulphide. The value of lime is not fully appreciated either as a plant food or 
as a dressing before planting soils infested with wire worms. The most des¬ 
tructive biting insects of this district are the codlin moth, with the treatment for 
which we are all familiar j and the cherry tree borer. This is a boring grub 
found in the malice around Murray Bridge, from which it attacks the stone 
fruits, tunnelling in them, and causing branches to decay. It is easily recog¬ 
nised by the sawdust-like appearance at entrance of hole. The holes should 
be plugged up with twigs dipped in carbolic acid or carbon bisulphide. The 
wattle goat moth is a very common insect along the Murray, where it is com¬ 
monly used as a bait for lishing. The larva is a huge grub that is very destruc¬ 
tive to valuable timber; but at present it is not clear how it can be kept in 
check. The cabbage moth is the small ragged moth so often seen flying over 
ihe cabbages. Its eggs produce tlie small green caterpillars, which riddle .the 
plants. When disturbed it spins a web and drops to the ground. The remedy 
for this is tar water, which keeps away'the moths. Hot water poured on the 
cabbages kills the caterpilars without materially harming the fleshy leaves of 
the cabbage. All useless cabbages should be destroyed, thus preventing them 
being a breeding ground. The wire worm, the hard yellow grub, whose parent 
is the click beetle, is very destructive to root plants such as the potato. It is 
very difficult to deal with. Birds kill many when the ground is turned up. A 
dressing of lime is very effective to infested soils. The cockchafer larva is the 
big fat white grub common in garden soils, where it does great damage to roots. 
Its parent is the brown beetle, which flies about at night, and eats the young 
tops of trees. This is another diflicult pest to eradicate. It should be always 
killed when seen. Lime on the soil is offieetive. Out worms are the earth- 
colored grubs which hide in the soil, coming out at night to destroy young 
plants, e.g. tomato. They do immense damage, and often escape notice. They 
have a habit of enrling up when touched. A poisoned mash will readily kill 
them; or, one may spray the plants with arsenic mixture. The potato moth is 
one of the worst enemies of the potato grower. In warm countries it has been 
known to destroy the entire crop. The moth is in appearance like the cabbage 
moth, lays its eggs on the potato leaves, and the grubs crawl down and attack 
.the tubers. The remedy is to burn the tops of the potatoes after digging. If 
the grubs are bad, dig the crop early, and store the potatoes so that the moths 
cannot get at them. The banded pumpkin beetle, so destructi''m to leaves of the 
pumpkin family, is often mistaken for the ladybird, though it is much larger 
and longer in shape. Busting the leaves with Paris green or spraying the 

plants with arsenate of lead will be found a remedy. In the discussion that 
followed Mr. McIntosh pointed out the fact that lizards greatly assist the birds in 
destroying insects, and he emphasized the fact that the teaching of Nature stqdy 
in schools results in many cases in children protecting useful birds rather, tlian 
destroying them. ' ’ ' 
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PABiILIjA (Average annual rainfall, 16iia. to 17in.). 

October 22nd.—Present; 11 members. 

Mr. H. G. Johnston read a paper in ■which he made suggestions regarding the best 
way for a fanner to give his sons a start in farming. Borne farmm’s were able to 
buy farms for all their sons, he said, but where that was not possible, the farmer 
might buy a farm for his eldest son, who would be required to pay back the money, 
which would be available for the purchase of a farm for the second son. He -thought 
that when a lad was about 16 years of age, he should be encouraged and assisted to 
acquire a team of horses, either by buying foals or a mare or two and breeding 
from them* Another good scheme was to lend the lad a team to put in a tew acres 
of crop, so that he could gradually collect a plant for himself. Members discussml, 
the paper, and were generally in favor of heliiing young men to start farming ai 
some such way as suggested. 

PAEEAKIE (Average annual rainfall, Idin. to 17in.). 

October 23rd.—Present: 12 members. ^ ... 

Mr. H. Diener contributed a paper iu which he said that, in the ma.iority^ of 
cases, farmers should secure a better return per acre than they did by loliowiug 
their present methods. The areas falio-wed were too small, and the wank was not 
done thoroughly. Stubble land should not be cropped except in special circimi- 
stances, and oats would give better returns than wdieat sowm on stubble laiui. 
When thorough cultivation and heavy manuring w^ere -g.eneraliy firactisiuJ, nnuui 
better results would be secured. Crops suitable for green 

clovers, lucerne, pease, ete., should be grown, and farmyard mahure^'^dwiritr he 
collected and applied to the land. Mr. Jose supported the views of the writer 
of the paper, and said that niailee shoots could be better combated by sowing 
smaller areas and cultivating them thoroughly. Messrs. J. ^ G. Temby, Grave- 
stock, and Lewis also commented on the paper. The Chairman (Mr. A, J. 
Beelitz) also urged the use of heavier dressings of fertilisers, and instanced the 
lesults obtained at Wilkawatt by the application of 2cwts. of superphosphate. In 
regard to depth of fallowing, Mr. Diener recommended j)loughing to a depth of 
not less than 4in. 

.Homestead Meeting. —During the month a homestead meeting was held at Mr. 
Beelitz farm. The meeting w'as attended by the Duector of Agriculture (Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins) and a good number of visitors,'besides a rex^resentative attendance 
of Bureau members. After a tramp through the fields and garden, the company 
was entertained at tea by Mr. Beelitz. In the evening an address, which took the 
form of a reply to questions relative to the district, was delivered by Professor 
Perkins. Throughout the day also Professor Perkins rex>lied to numerous qm^s- 
tions regarding the working of soils in the district. 


EBNMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

October 21st.—Present: 15 members and five visitors. 

Ginctgeing the Tine. —The subject of cincturing the currant and sultuiia vijies 
•vras introduced for discussion by Mr. W. E. Muspratt, who stated that it was now 
thoroughly recognised that the operation of cincturing the currant vine was indis¬ 
pensable if the best crops -were desired. He liad tried topping as a substitute, 
found it answer nearly, but not fully, as well. One of the oldest currant vineyards 
ip J^nmark, which had been x^anted probably for 27 years, had never borm^ a 
satisfactory crop until the vines were cinctured—certainly not more than a (juarter 
of a ton of dried fruit to the acre. Of late years some of the heaviest ero|}S in 
the settlement had come from this vineyard. The acreage to be done and the labor 
available were factors to be considered in determining the time to cincture. Eoughly 
speaking, the larger the .arba to be attended to the earlier one would need to start. 
In his own ease he had eight acres to do—^just a medium-sized area—aud his prac¬ 
tice was to start when 5 per cent, of the caps were on the ground. Some growers 
thought this too early, but he had found that it was better to be early than late. 
Mr. 'W. H. Harrison, who had taught Eenmark growers a great deal about the 
currant, advocated starting to cincture when 75 per cent, of the caps had fallen, but in 
Ms own experience the only time he had had bad currant crops was when he cinctured 
late. Mr. Howie ^s experience, also, was in favor of early cincturing. He under¬ 
stood that the advocates of late cincturing claimed that the number of bucks was 
reduced thereby. Mr. Muspratt believed the effect of the cincture lasted for about 
a fortnight With regard to '*buck currants/’ these seemed to occur much more 
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frequently in vineyards in the rainfall districts than on the river, but he did not 
know whether the time of cincturing had anything to do with it. In carrying out 
this operation, some used a pruning saw, some a hack saw, and some a couple of 
jagged table knives, and other patent devices. He thought all of these tools open 
to objection. Their use was likely to alfeet the vigor of the vine, and they were 
not adapted to good, clean work; crevices were easily missed. He found nothing 
better than the ordinary apricot xdtting knife. He had examined a section of a 
vine stem which had been cinctured most carefully with ,a sharp knife, and even 
under such circiimstances a black mark was discernible in the w^ood at a depth of 
a quarter of an inch. A single incision was more harmful than a double incision 
and the removal of a strip of bark, and it had the additional disadvantage of pre¬ 
venting the operator seeing how doox)ly he had cut, or how completely the incision 
. had been made. The removal of old bark before cincturing was important, 
whether the single or double incision 'was to be employed. The old bark blunted 
the knife, and the ojDerator had to exert too much pressure to get through it; he 
might not get through it, and if he did would probably cut too deep and injure 
the cambium layer. The first cincturing was always a difficult operation; the old 
bark was hard to remove from vines not previously cinctured, and vines -were often 
killed at this operation. In his own ease, though he had exercised great care, 1 per 
cent, of his vines died after their first cincture. " The old bark should be removed 
by raising it either above or below the previous year’s cincture. He used a simple 
tool of his own devising for his vines. This consisted of a piece of stout galvanized 
hoop iron, rolled up at one end to make a liandle, and hooked back at the other 
end. The knife ho used was the ordinary apricot knife, and the blade was shar¬ 
pened like a razor—flat. It was most important that the blade should cut at a 
right angle to the stem. If the blade were held upward on the lower cut, and 
downward on the upper cut the bark wms certainly easy to remove, but the cam¬ 
bium layer would probably come out with it. An absolutely straight cut was the 
best. The knife should always be pulled towards the operator, not pushed from 
him. This was especially the case for vines with crevices, for which it was neces¬ 
sary to bring the point of tlie knife into use. In most years the single incision 
acted successfully, but there wore years in which it failed. Many growers used it, 
but personally he thought there was a good deal against it. There was nothing 
to showq •with the single incision, whether the job was x)roperly completed. A 
number of growers made a double incision, and left the bark in; but in this case 
also it was impossible to4:ell whether the work was properly done. He found the 
full double cut the best. The ox)erator could see whether the cut was properly 
completed, and could also see what damage was being done. The season before last 
many vines in Kenmark went off: badly after cincturing. The reason was not de¬ 
finitely ascertained, but the most probable cause seemed to be the raising of the bai'k 
by the cincturing knife, so that rain got under it and affected the cambium layer. 
He regarded it at the time as a good argument for an absolutely square cut. Even 
with the most careful incision the cambium layer would be found darkened for half 
an inch each side of the cut. He removed a little more than an eighth of an inch 
width of bark. If the cut were made narrower than this the cambium layer would 
most likely be damaged, and the strip was hard to remove. He used a simple tool 
made of No. 10 wire, with one end (diisel-])ointed, to remove the bark strip. He 
always used waxed <doth to cover the incision. It kept the sun out, and as the vine 
ex]>anded, the strip was pxished off*. The cloth -would not stick too well on a cold 
day. The strips he used w'ere about three-quarters of an inch -wide, and he gave 
them an overlap of liin. They were easily made. His formula for the mixture 
was:—-3lhs. resin, 21bs. beeswax, Hb* fresh beef fat. About three times these 
quantities were boiled together in a kcrosino tin. The cheapest of calico wmuld do 
for the strips, but the lime should first be washed out of it. Having heated the 
mixture, two men were required for the waxing. A strip of calico, 6in. or Sin, 
wide, was dipped into the mixture. One man held a couple of boards across the 
top of the tin, and the other pulled the calico between them, holding it by the end 
not immersed. The wood should be smooth. The strips were hung up to dry for 
a few minutes before rolling, and the undipped end was snipped to give the desired 
width of strips for operating. These strips were torn off as and when wanted. 
They would not remain good for more than one season. Mr. Howie plan was to 
tear off the strips and roll them, into balls before going into the vineyard. A 
handy carrier for the waxed rolls and the cincturing tools was easily made by nail¬ 
ing a handle across a lOlbs. London layer box. This was useful for keeping the 
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clotli cleaiiy and it^ was also advisable to keep the cloth under shade or covered. 
The quickest and simplest way to ai^piy the waxed bandage was as soon as tlio in- 
eision was made, and while the operator was in position at the vine. The only ol)- 
jeetion to this was that the lingers were apt to get sticky for the knife, but lie got 
over this difiieidty by using the ball of his hand for the waxed overlap. M‘r. Baser 
agreed that the quicker the wrapping was done the better for the vine. In tln^ 
Diilk of Renmark vineyards the wrap was never used. Mr. Muspratt stated 
that 91bs. of resin, 6 of beeswax, and 1 of fat should be sufficient for IS 
yards of calico—enough to do 8 or 10 acres. Last year Mr. Muspratt had 
noticed^ in one vineyard two single incisions about half an inch apart. Buck 
a practice seemed likely to be harmful. He desired to know whether the bark 
between cuts this distance apart would curl out? Mr. Howie said that several 
groovers follow^ecl this plan, and Mr. Basey said that the bark did not come olT. 
Mr. Moodham, who had used two single cuts for years with satisfactory results, 
stated that the bark wmiild come off from between cuts a quarter or an eighth 
of an inch ap>art, but not if there wms half an inch between them. Mr. Basey 
currant ffines, uneinetured, would sometimes hold their berries 
till Ghri^mas, and then drop them. Several members referred to the late 
drying off of currants from cinctured vines last year—a phenomenon observed 
in currant groTving districts right through Australia. Mr. Waters wnis one who 
einctured 1*^©- He found that the effect of the cincture was almost instari" 
taneous. He had einctured vines from which the berries w^ere dropping in tlu’i 
morning and had found the berries set tight by night. Mr. Muspratt had 
mnctured late, and then had to top ^Mike a windmilP^ to get the fruit to set. 

^ desirable to irrigate either just before or after cincturing, 

•it little experience in cincturing the sultana, except 

incision on the main stem. He had never found this affetd the orowth 
of the vine, but was satisfied that the double incision on the canes did afTectlf. Hr 
noticed where the cane cinctoing was practised that the vines produced a great num 
her of water shoots. Mi*. Oliver found that the cinctured canes made their iinncipal 
growth not below but beyond the cincture, an observation eonfinned by Mr. 

. ^ question, Mr. Aluspratt stated that he believed in cinctur¬ 

ing the sultaua, on occasion. If the crop were a medium one, and sufTering 
irom winds, then it was a good thing to cincture the vines, but if the crop 
were ^ good one the vines were best left alone. The quality of the fruit 
wms not affected by the single incision. Mr. Basey had abandoned the practice 
otre^ilarlj cincturing the sultana on poor land as they found, it reduced the 
vitality of tne vines too much. Instead of getting six canes they were only 
canes from cinctured vines, and they came to the conclusion 
that it was better to get a normal crop from six canes than a forced crop from 

‘ X riot affected by cincturimq and jw an 

intermittent practice cincturing was of value to the sultnnn. Mr, BhowelUs 
^enments, which had given results entirely in favor of <dncturiiig the sultanfL wore 
mentioned, hut members w^ere of the. opinion that Mr. BhowudHs tests were 
somewdiat discounted by his method of pruning, 

STTBLTHO^S WELL. 

Sej>teinber 25th.—Present: 1.5 members, 

™ Cfr a. km rea^ a paper on this snbjoct. Ho sahl H,at 

m their distncb- good mana<>ement was essential in order to make a, succcsh of 

kepran/anv^Sd^r of all branches of farm activity should 

kept, and any sidelines which did not return a profit should be reduced to the tiro- 
duction of household requirements only, Ex^ierimental work ahoidd be ca rrIeVout 
each season, carefully and thoroughly, but deductions should not be mad<^ from n 

advantage should be taken oTlwy fell of rain 
by harrwmg the land after each precipitation; besides keeping- the'land clenr ef 

conser^tion of moistak. Secrliiur o'pora,- 
fr. * completed in J^une, clean seed only being used free from ®imit 'ind 

The eharacterisfe of aitoo.rvnSL ef 
conditions of tho district 

in ffiaiv dktrlt ’ i'k of clean seed was a sufficient quantity to sow to the acre 
it 1 ■ ® superphosphate was the moat economical to use and 

Jt Sm^tf distrihution. In the SeS 

implements attention should he paid to durability, simplicity of constnietion" 
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lightness of draught', and effectiveness of work. A good water supply for stock and 
domestic purposes was essential. Suitable buildings should be erected for stables, 
machinery shed, barn, &c. Stone was the best material for such buildings, and it 
would eventually prove the cheapest. Substantial fences should be constructed to 
divide the holding into suitable paddocks j the paddocks should not be too large, 
otherwise grazing could .not be carried out to the best advantage. Clumps of scrub 
should be left in each paddock to provide shelter for stock. Laml should be occa¬ 
sionally sown with oats to discourage the development of ^Hakeall. ” All im¬ 
plements, machinery, harness, &c., sliould be kept in good rejiair to Avoid delays 
oeciining at busy times. A discussion took place regarding the amount of wheat 
to sow per acre, and most members favored 301bs. Mr. Kubank exhibited some due 
samples of Golden Drop wheat, and Algerian oats over 5ft. in height. 


WILKA-WATT (Average annual rainfall, Khn. to 17in.). 

October 23rd.—^Present; 12 members. 

Mixed Farming. —Mr. J. P. O^Sliea contributed a paper on this subject. He 
said that it was becoming evident to fanners that it was ar mistake for them to 
rely on wheatgrowing alone for returns. If the necessary* care and attention could 
be given them, cows would be found to give good returns, and pig-raising could be 
very advantageously combined with the keeping of co’v^s. , Fowls also should be 
kept, and they could be profitably fed with poor quality grain which could not be 
remuneratively marketed. An important maxim which should be observed was 
that fowls should be regularly replaced by young stock. Sheep would assist very 
materially in securing clean fallow, great care, however, should be taken not to 
over-stock with them. Piseussion enkicd. Some members urged the yarding of 
all fowls, while others favored allowing them the run of the farm. 


BOOKPTJRNONG EAST, October 30th.— Scrub Farming. —An interesting paper 
on this topic was contributed by Mr. V. Orase, and many items of importance were 
discussed. The resignation of the Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. W. McMillan), who has 
enlisted with the Expeditionary Forces, was accepted with regret, and reference 
was made to the excellent manner in which he had eariled out his duties. 

BOWHILL, October 23rd.—Mr. E. Scheer contributed a paper on harvesting, 
and a good discussion ensued. 

GERANIUM, October 27th.—^Mr. H. Perrin contributed a pax>er in which he de¬ 
scribed the changes which took x^laee in the teeth of a hdrse as it became older 
and explained how the age of a horse was thus indicated. 

HALIDON, October 27th.—Discussion took jdace on various seasonable topics. 
Members agreed that the early crops, ic., those sown before the end of May, had 
been consistently better than the later sown crox>s. In a few instanceB areas had 
been affected by frost, but with these exceptions frost had caused little damage in 
the district. Mr. Westover referred to the occurrence of 'Aake-alF^ in certain 
I oc,all ties, and said it was due to continuous cropping of the land with wheat. He 
I'ccommended growing two wheat crops succevssivcly and following with an oat oroj). 

MANTITNG, October 28th.—A discussion took jdacc concerning wheat crops 
and the effects of diseases, frost, and wdud, 

MENINOIE, November 27th.—The meeting was devote<i to the election of 
officers for the forthcoming year, and to the revision of the membership roll. Dis¬ 
cussion on the question of eo-ojieration was adjourned to a future meeting. 

BERRI, November 17th.^—Mr. E. G. Mitton contributed a i>aper on ‘Chemistry/^ 
dealing in a sinijile and interesting manner with many matters connected with 
everyday life. 

MONARTO SOUTH, November 20th.—A discussion took place on the methods 
of preventing sand drift. Mr, E. Hartmann related his experiences in connection 
with the sowing of grasses, including Rhodes Grass. To be successful the grass 
should be sown in April or May. 

RAMCO, October 25th.—^A discussion took place regarding the wisdom of water¬ 
ing currant vines while in blossom. Members were of opinion that it was well to 
give them a moderate watering in preference to leaving them until November 
without water. ‘ 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

September 22iid.—Present: 15 members. . 

Conservation op Fodder. —In a paper on this, topic, Mr. A., fote-in rccom- 
hiended the practice of heading grain crops as -a means of conserving fodder. 
When the wheat crop had reached a mature stage, it should be cut witii the 
binder, the latter being regulated to tie the sheaves somewhat smaller than. ^^siiaL 
This would obviate trouble at the time of heading. ^ The sheaves should be 
stocked immediately after the binder to enable the grain to linish ripening. Oat 
crops could be treated in the same way, the cutting being commenced when the 
oats reached the red or purple stage. The sheaves after being threshed could 
be stored for an unlimited period of time. Mr. A. Stein concluded by urging 
the purchase of a threshing plant co-operatively by meinbers. ^ A short discussion 
followed the reading of the paper; diversity of opinion existed rogp’dmg the 
■wisdom of the practice, a serious objection being the amount of labor involved. 


INMAN A'ALLEY (Average annual pinfall, 26in. to 27in.). 

October 27th.—Present: six members. 

Poultry,— A paper on this subject was contributed by Mr. J. L. Barratt. Ho 
said that a dry sheltered place should be selected as a site for a poultry yard. 
The houses should be built of iron and extensive yards should bo laid out and 
fenced with 6ft. wire netting. Adequate provision should be made to protect 
the poultry from the attacks of foxes. For egg-laying, he would recommeiul 
White or Brown Leghorn fowls, and for table purposes Game or Black or Buff 
Orpingtons. Chickens should be hatched from May to September, and they 
would then commence to lay during the period when the price of eggs was 
high. He preferred the hen to the incubator for hatching, and suggested as a 
food for young chicks bread crumbs, oatmeal, and small grit. Fowls sliould 
be fed v^ith grain, and in addition should have an abundance of green feed and 
grit. Fresh water should also be provided frequently. Houses should bo ko])t 
in a clean condition, and the floors should occasionally be sprinkled with lime. 
Discussion followed. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to SSin.). 

October 23rd.—^Present: six members and six visitors. 

The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. W. NicholKs. Members inspected 
the pi'operty, and were particularly interested in the pigsties, water storage, ^c. 
Seed swedes were noticed to be attacked by cabbage aphis; and Mr. Nicholls men¬ 
tioned that treatment with kerosine emulsion—one talilespoonfii! of korosino and 
Sgalls. water—constituted effective treatment for the pest. Mr. Horner moiitioned 
the value of tar water in this coiineetioii. Hero and .English Wonder varie¬ 
ties of peas w'ere sown under identical conditions, and the latter were considered to 
be a fortnight earlier in ripening. Members advised mixing greenstulTs to be 
fed to milking eow^s; this being a means of avoiding taiot(^d milk. If this w<n'e 
impracticable, a pinch of powdered saltpetre vsliould be placeil in the bottom of t.lu» 
bucket, and the milk directed on to this. A method, of removing taints from 
cream was to separate it, then add to the cream 10 times its bulk of wmnn water, 
then put it through the separator again. [The use of saltpetre, as mentioncHl, is 
effective, but the Dairy Expert does not recommend the addition of warm water to 
the cream.—E d.] 


MACGILLIVKAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

October 19th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Sheep.— In a paper on this topic, Mr. H. E. Petras said that as land liccame better 
cleared the necessity for keeping sheep was realised by the farmer, as grass and 
weeds became plentiful, and sheep would control these and turn thorn into profft. 
As much of the older cultivated paddocks as possible should bo left for pasture and 
new ground broken up for cropping. Oats and rye should be extensively grown for 
feeding off, and even after having been fed down several times, would produce a 
payable grain crop. Bape also, was an excellent fodder for sheep. It should be 
allowed to grow fairly high before being fed off. The plant known as yellow 
thistle'^ was a good fodder; it did particularly well on sandy landj and appeared 
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to grow all the year round. The oats and i-ye, after feeding off, would produce 
an appreciable quantity of hay, which w^ould he a valuable asset on the farm, or 
if the grain were harvested, and could not be marketed advantageously, it could be 
utilised for hand feeding the sheep. Where the land was not ring fenced, sheep 
should be shepherded and brought into an enclosure overnight, otherwise there 
was a risk of losing some of them. Discussion ensued. 

WOODSIDE (Average annual rainfall, 31.95iii.). 

October 13th.—Present: eight members. 

Noxious Weeds. —'In a paper under this heading Mr. Rolibnsch suggested a re¬ 
vision of the list of proclaimed noxious weeds. The wild cotton, which was already 
gazetted under the Act, was a plant that required attention. Briars and furze, 
he thought, should be added to the list, as they completely overran some areas. The 
seeds were being continuously distributed by wind, water, birds, and beasts. An 
effective way of destroying briars was to grub them below the surface of the land, 
and fill in the holes. If the grubbing were done in the summer months the results 
would be better. The Scotch thistle could with advantage be struck off tlie list of 
noxious weeds. The paper was well discussed. 

HARTLEY, October 19th.—A gathering of 19 members and 20 visitors was 
a(l<lresKed by the Government I^oultry Expert (Mr. D., P. Laurie). At the 
conclusion of his lecture, Mr. Laurie answered a number of questions plied by 
members of his audience. 

IRONBxlNK, October 25th.—Mr. W. Coats read an extract, which explained the 
inaniifacture of jam pulp. 

LONG WOOD, November 20th.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
Oolbey, ami an interesting time was spent inspecting his garden. Discussions took 
place concerning the administration of the Noxious Weeds Act and a scheme to 
supply soldiers at the front with fruit. 

MOUNT COMPASS, October 26th.—In the presence of a large number of 
members and visitors, the Government Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie) de¬ 
livered a lecture and answered a nimiber of questions. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

October ISth.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

BiiEAKiNG IN XloiisES. —The Hou. Secretary (Mr. G. P. Perguson) contri- 

l>iited a i>aper on this sub.jeet. He sai<i that foals should very early become 

accustomed to being led and being tied up. The work of breaking in shoiihl 

be nnd(vrtaken when the colt was from two to two and a half years of age, 

jiccor<Ung to individual development. By putting the young horse in a ^Goose- 
l)Ox ’ ’ together with a quiet horse, little trouble should be experienced in put- 
ting on a bridle, A surcingle should then be put around the colt’s body and 
the bridle connected with this by means of a rein on either side, care being 
taken to ensure that the reins were of the same length. The colt should then be 
turned into a, yard where he could walk around. Two hours of this treatment 
should suffice for the first day, and on the second day the ojieratioii should be 
repeated, and in addition, the colt could be driven around and taught to obey 
the reins and start or stop on hearing the word of command. 1^’urther train¬ 
ing could be given by harnessing the young horse to a post, or by harnessing 
him in the team of a six-horse wagon. He recommended the use of an open 
bridle,, and emphasised the importance of using well-fitting collars. Mr. Jas. 
Barry suggested the use of a surcingle with a ring on the top, through which 
the rein eouhl be parsed, allowing the horse to freely move its head to either 
side. Mr. Carthew always made a practice of tying up foals, and believed in 
the use of winkei*K when breaking in the colts. Mr. A. Murray did not believe 
in handling a horse from the time it was branded until the time for breaking 
in, when the horse should be choked down and a piece of rox>e passed through 
its meuth with a loop around its head. The horse could then be easily, 
handled. Mr. J. T. Halliday opj)osed this practice, as injury war often eansetl 
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to tlie aiiiiHals. A should be put arouud the mM'ks of youn^' horses 

rvlieii tyin^ them uj) in order to avoid chalin^'. Mr, J. Itiddoeh rceomimmded 
the- haiKliing of horses at the age of two and a half years. ,Hc did not favor 
the use of an open bridle. Messrs. J. Dow, J. Oarthew, ami J. T. Ilalliday also 
spoke. 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, tlilim), 

September 23rd.—Present: nine meiubers. 

Windmills. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. B. Shepiicnl outlimnl the progress 
maae in the construction of windmills. “The main points to consider in purchasing 
a mill for the South-East, ’ ’ he said, ‘ * are to ensure that it is all galvaui/anl steel con¬ 
struction, and that it has ability to withstand storms; strong gearing, with <lee|) 
teeth, having no tendency to wear apart; bushings that can be replaced without, 
taking the mill head down, and a good lubricating system. I advise a BOft. 
tower over a bore, as its use as a <lerrick for raising the pump is a consideration,, 
and the extra cost is very little. Then, again, the tanks can be raised auiliciently 
high to irrigate with spriidders, as the jjressuro is regulated by tlie height of the 
tank, which equals only 8 2~31bs. x>i'<3ssure for 20ft. of elevation. I should always 
use a puinx) of solid brass construction, and as bores are the most general sourc(3 of 
water supply in this locality, I shall deal only with those termed the cylinder,. 
These should be x)laced as close to the water as j)ossibie, or underneath if the supply 
is weak and the water in the bore deep, so that the pumping limit will not be- 
reached at the lowest water level. A good foot valve and strainer are imperative,, 
and the pities, both suction and delivery, should have amx>le dimensions. A Bin. 
pump should have nothing less than a liin. where the bores are deexv 

either the x>^i^P should be reduced or the pipe increased according to the size 
of the mill emiiloyed. The surface of all exposed water has the pressure of the 
atmosphere resting ui3on it equal to ISibs. per square inch, or thereabouts, as the air 
is extracted from the suction x>ipe by the xoump there will be no resistance offered 
to the water to prevent it ascending the pipe about 2|ft. for every x)ound of pres¬ 
sure reduced; 34ft. is the total theoretical limit, and it is found iu practice that, 
an excellent suction pumx) will raise water 28ft. or 30ft., hence the necessity for 
placing the pump close to the water. The suctiou valve should be as large as can 
be possibly fitted in, therefore requiring less lift; consequently there will be less 
slip, and if the working parts are accurately fitted it w'ill deliver more nearly its 
full capacity when the mill is running slowly. Use always the best bucket leathers 
procurable; one prox)erly xiressed will give years of service. All joints should be 
well put together, and the x^pGS and rods perfectly straight before lieing screwed 
together. One often hears it stated that a small x^ipe Jjlaces less weight of water 
on the piunxi, and must work more easily. This is an error, as the x>ressure of 
water at rest is *4341bs. per square inch per foot, regardless of the size of the pipe. 
If one adds to this the increased friction caused by the increased motion of the 
water, one will see that a small x'npG has not one mechanical advantage. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the advantages of the bore and windmill for watering stock. 
The season just past has justified their use and advantages in this locality, whore 
thousands of head of sheex) and cattle must have x)GriHhed but for tlie fact that a. 
good supply of fresh water was available. 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25in.). 

November 9th.—Present: six members. 

A discussion took place regarding the enforcement of the Noxious Weeds Act,, 
and it was decided to urge the local district council to secure the destruction 
of star thistles on the roads and reserves in the locality. Mr. Mitchell said 
that it was useless to merely mow the thistles down, as had been done by some 
landholders. Mr. Williams said that the only effective method was to hoe the 
plants out by cutting well under the crown. Members did not favor a campaign 
to get rid of the wild turnip weed, as it was considered to have some value as 
sheep fodder, particularly during drought periods. Mr. Mitchell referred to 
the depredations of sparrows and starlings, and thought they would become a 
serious pest. Mr. Williams said that, although the starlings caused some loss 
of grain, they were of incalculable value in destroying harmful insects. 
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NARACOOETE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

October 9tli.—lb*esent: 28 members. 

Mr. E. E. Oiiapinan read a paper on the productivity of holdings in the district. 
He thought that they were not prodiudng their maximum returns for the reasons 
that they were not properly cleared, and the soils needed better drainage, as they 
were too wet and cold. The district also needed to be thoroughly tested to ascertain 
what it was ca])able of pro<lucing. The first essential was' to* clear the lan<l pro- 
IHuiy. After burning up dry logs, &c., the green timber should be killed, for 
tiieiH* was usually too much of it left on the land for it to produce its best. Sheaoak 
and honeysuckle could be easily cleared by ringing them oiie year, and burning the 
next. Of red gums, the low, bushy type were most harmful, and he recommended 
ringing and loj)ping them. These trees affected the land for a considerable area 
aroumt, more particularly in seasons like the recent one. Areas wdth suitable 
slopes should be ploughed, in narrow lainls, to avoid the possibilities of the soil be¬ 
coming waterlogged. The water could then be satisfactorily drained away in 
■channels instead of allowing it to run in wide stretches. Flat swamp land was diffi¬ 
cult to dz*aiii, and was best utilised for growing summer feed. Wheat and oats 
.should be sown in May on all land fallowed or dry ploughed. It was better to sow' 
early, and risk malting than to wait for rain, even if the seed wmi’e sown dry. The 
■crops shouh.l be fed off with stock, as that caused them to grow more thickly, and 
return a better grain yield. He recommended sowing crops for early green feed 
•on well cultivated land, as uncultivate<l ground produced much less satisfactory 
feed. All kinds of vegetables coiild be grown, some without irrigation. Fniit 
trees also <muld be grown successfully on well drained land, thoroughly cultivated. 
A goo<l discussion ensued. Mr. J. M. Wray exhibited some plants of ehou inoellier, 
which he recommended for fattening sheep. He sowed the seed in the middle of 
Ma.y, using lialf a pound of seed to the acre. Mr. Loller showed splendid specimens 
-of green feed in the form of rye, barley, wheat, and oats. The land upon whicdi they 
were grown was manured with Thomases xdiosidiate two months prior to sowing, 
when superphosx.)hate was used. Discussion also took place eonceniing a numher 
of other matters. 


WXREEGA (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20.in.). 

November 6th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Haystacks. —The Chairman (Mr. H. Exton) contributed a paper on this topic. 
He said that the size and type of the stack to be built should first be decided 
upon. Pie did not favor the round-cornered stack, but preferred the gable-ended 
type. A goo<i foundation of timber, covered with straw', should first be provided. 
TTie building of the stack should be commenced in the centre, and continued until 
tin? outside w'as reached.. Care should be taken to have the outside layers of 
sheav'cs level and the ends of the stack square. The middle portion of the 
stack should be kept somewhat higher than the edges. The layers should be 
built alternately with the heads of the sheaves outward and inward, tlie head 
of one sheaf being place<l on the band of the sheaf in the preceding layer, 
ft w'as im])ortant to build the corners of the stack somewhat higher than the 
other |)arts. When commencing the roof of the stack a layer of sheaves 
should be set some 9iii. over the sides of the stack, so that the water from the 
roof would fall clea.r of the sides. 


KALANGADOO, October 16th.—-The Hoii. 'Secretary (Mr. D. W. Tucker) de¬ 
livered an a<ldress dealing with the occurrence of yellow x>atches among many of 
the crops in the district. He thought that the main reasons were the excessive 
moisture which had caused w'aterlogglng of the soil, and the non-aeration of 
the soil which followed. Thorough cultivation did not appear to have improved 
the condition of affairs. Some discussion followed, and members generally 
agreed with the views of Mr. Tucker. 

LUCINDALE, October 9th.— Homestead Meeting. —The meeting was held at 
Mr. Seeker homestead, and the opportunity was taken to make an inspection of 
the experimental plots being conducted by Mr. Seeker. 

NABAGOOETE, October 27th.—The Government Dairy Expert, Mr. H. P, Siiter^ 
attended and delivered an address dealing with dairying matters. 

TINTINAEA, October 21st.'—Eighteen members attended a demonstration on 
^‘Wool Classing given by the Wool Expert, Mr. Henshaw Jackson. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Agricultural Bureau Conference. 

Ari‘aiigem,(:iiits are now being made for the Annual Conference of 
Mid-Northern Branches of the Agriciiltnral Bureau, whieii is to be 
held at Gladstone on Wednesday, 16th February next. in addition 
to lectures by officers of the Department of Agriculture, the agenda 
will ineliide papers to he contributed by members of Branches con¬ 
stituting the conference district. 


Foullry in Soutli Australia. 

The Government Statist, in his report on the production statistics 
for the year 1914-15, states:—''It is estimated that the poultry and 
egg production of the State for the year was worth £524,347. The 
returns show that there are 1,338,605 fowls, 44,715 ducks, 15,136 
geese, and 40,745 turkeys in the State. In many parts of th(‘. State 
foxes are reported to have been very destructive to poultry during 
the past year.'’ 


Butter, Bacon, and Cheese Factories. 

There are 12 bacon and 46 butter and cheese factories in the State, 
the latter being described as 25 butter, 11 butter and cheese, and 10 
cheese factories. These employ 253 hands— 245 males and 8 femah's. 
They possess machinei'y estimated to 1)e worth £33,644, tln^ pow(U‘ of 
the engiiies (full capacity) being GGOh.p. In these faetor]t\s 
6,656,680 (previous year 8,811,155) gallons of milk were us(‘.d in 
making 3,258,534 (piTvious year 4,415,074) lbs. of l)utttvi- and 
1,976,721 (previous year 2,162,779) gallons for making 1,999,401 
(previous year 2,214,865) lbs. of cheese. In addition, bacon and hams 
were cured to the extent of 2,613,713 (previous year 2,520,035) Ihs.— 
Government Statist’s Report. 1914-16. 


Stock l>ls€ases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases which have been 
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[)i‘odaiined as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh, 
dourino (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis, 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
peniimonia affecting swine), plcuro-pneiimoiiia, rabies, rinderpest, 
seal), sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, trichinosis, tiibereulosis. 
All suspected eases of any of the above diseases should be 
iiru!iediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Request for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of AgriculUirG, should be addressed to the ^'EdiiorJ' This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for several days whilst that officer is away in the country. 


Forest Administration. 

Li the aniniai report upon Stat(‘ .Forest Administration in Soutli 
Australia for tlie year ended June 30th, 1915,. the (Jonservator of 
Forests (Mr. Walter Gill, F.L.S., F.R.II.B., J.P.) states that the grand 
total area of forest reserves in the State was 147,814] acres. The area 
euciosed for planting and natural regeneration, on June 3Dth, 1915, 
was 20,133-3: acres. The number of treats planted during the year was 
503,760, of which 471,259, or 93i per ciait. were alive on June 30th, 
1915. Dealing with the injurious effect of the dry season, the Con¬ 
servator says:—‘^The effect of the excessively dry season experienced 
this year has been very trying in elevated hilly country, where the soil 
is shallow with rocky outcrops near the surface, and even in deeper 
soils the absence of good, penetrating subsoil rains for now quite thrc'c 
wiiiters lias tested the powers of endurance of trees on many sites to 
the utmost. It is hardly a matter of wonder, therefore, that growing 
timber has received a cheek, not only in plantations, but also in tlie 
natural forests. At Buudaleer, in the pine plantatioms, some t rees 
have gone off here and there, but those which have been removed 
have served the purpose of a careful thinning, and will supi)iy 
valuable material, which can readily be utilised for executing orders 
on hand for eases. At Redhill, the absence of rain was especially 
marked, both as regards loss of feed, and also evil effect on the trees. 
Drying winds are trying enough there at any time, but this year were 
wox\se than ever, in addition to which the injurious effect of the akaline 
matter in the soil has been increasingly felt as the trees root deeper. 
The Kingston sheaoak (Casiuirina glauca) has proved the most reliable 
tree to stand the peculiar conditions in this class of country.'” 
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Tlie Effect of Selection and SMe of Seed Fiece on YieW 
Potatoes. 

Buiietiii No, 155 of the Soutli Dakota. Stat(‘, (College of Agi^itniiiiire 
reports the rc^sult of experiments coucliieied hy members of tlie staff 
in regal’d to the effect; of selection and size, of the seed pii^ce on the 
yield of potatoes, lira previous bulletin (a.s is pointed out by the 
Iiiteruatioiial Institute of Agriculture) ;it was shown that the yield of 
potatoes from pieces of large seed potatoes was 28 per emit, higher 
than that from pieces of small seed potatoes. IMie pi*esenl c'xperi- 
inentsS were designed to determine the relative infimmee of tfu‘ mm*(^ 
size of tuber, and the strain of tuber in this increased yield obtained 
hy planting pieces of lai’ge tubers. Five series were arraiig(‘d as fol¬ 
lows:— (1) Seed pieces of a given size from sehaded tubers. (2) Seed 
pieces of this same size from small tubers or culls. (5) Small seed 
pieces from tubers of a given size. (4) Medium seed pieces from 
tubers of a given size. (5) Large seed pieces from tubers otia givmi 
size. These series of plots were cai*ried out with two varieties of 
potatoes, Early Ohio aud Carmen No. 3. With regard to the first two 
sericvS, out of a total of nine pair.s of rows, six gave differences in favor 
of the selected tubers, though the seed pieces were ecjual in size in all 
cases. This superiority for the two varieties averaged 5.53 bushels per 
acre. In the series 3, 4, and 5 the size of the seed piecevS was the only 
variable factor, each piece being reduced to one eye only. In every 
instance there Was a pronounced difference in favor of the large seed 
pieces, and the increased production varied with the inereas(‘ in size? 
of the seed pieces. The average results of the two varieticvS (8 plots) 
were:— 

Biiwh per Acre. iV'r cent. 

Bmali seed piecen. 174..7,‘i 100 

Mediinn “ “ . 271.71 155.5 

Large . 298.50 170.9 

in order to deteimiine the effect of strain of tuber on (juality oi; crop, 
the crops of potatoes obtained in series 1 and 2 were wifighed indi¬ 
vidually, and it was found that of the tubers growm from small sihhI 
64-8 per cent, weighed 2oz. or more, whilst the percentage from larger 
seed was 67.5, thus showing a slight superiority in the quality of l}n‘ 
crop Ivom selected tubers. 
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iNQUlRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.^’ 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

(Replies supplied by Mr. E. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Lecturer.). 

'‘R.A.G./’ Caloote, has (a) horse with hard lump on knee from 
kick; (6) desires to know whether feeding rye to mares tit time of 
service would do harm; and (c) number of mares for two and three 
year old horses. 

Reply— (a) It is necessary to feel the lump to teil whether it is 
osseous or synovial before offering treatment; (b) rye, like any other 
change of feed, upsets the digestion of a mare, and so prevents con¬ 
ception or induces abortion; it is the change, not the rye, that does the 
harm ; (e) two-year-old colt, six mares; three-year-old, up to 20 marcs 
with int(‘rvals of a few days between. 

‘'R.kS.K.,'’ Dawson, has a pony mare with lump on quarter. 

Reply—The symptoms are very suggestive of an abscess arising from 
n\\ injury, and no harm would follow an exploratory incision with a 
sharp, clean knife at the lower hind part of the swelling, following 
the line of the niusch^s; make the hole big enough to i)ut the finger 
Avcdl in, and dress afterwards with spirit of iodine. 

Clare, asks whether sulphur scattered in hay’^ would be 
suitable for keeping mice out of haystacks. 

Reply—Sulphur scattered on bags is very effective in keeping mice 
off, so that the same should be applicable to hay, and no harm would 
follow the use of 21bs, to the ton scattered on the ground, and in the 
first 3ft. of the stack as suggested. Sometimes chemical changes will 
take place and a foul smell may result, but still no harm. 

Curramuika, asks for a means of clearing fleas from a 

stable. 
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Eei)ly—“Boiling AN^ator on the cracks and crcAdet^s A\diei‘e th(3y bi'ccxl 
is a cheap and effective j.)revcutLve, then scatter siilpliiir or (dilori- 
iiatedliine; as they are coiitinimliy breeding, a fe\e repetitions re¬ 
quired Aveekly during their breeding seaso.ii. Aftected iuirtiess, 
clothing, &e., liuiy be dealt with as follows:—On a patch, of sandy 
ground make a ridgti round a lift. sqna,re a few inches high, put the 
things inside this in the snn, and after an hour or two reniove llieni,, 
the fleas will have left, and be in the patch where they can be Imrnt 
by a little straw. Dressing the horse’s heels wdth benzine on(.‘ part 
and olive oil five parts every evening wdli give them grecix reiiei', and 
for human irritation a few moth balls (iiapthaleiic) dissohu'd in 
methylated spirits, and applitxl to bites is soothing; eau de Cologne 
can take the place of spirit if so desired. Insect powder (pyrctliriuu) 
applied vigorously is also advisable, but more expensive; tobaccO' 
dust is cheaper, but not so effective. Tarring cracks also helps. 

Pinnaroo, reports that a horse affected Avith wumms and 
sand last year, now grinds teefU, does fairly on green feed,.but badly 
on dry; sluggish at work. 

Reply—The results of last year’s experiences; there are worm ab¬ 
scesses in the stomach. Try a tablespoon of Fowler ^s solution of 
arsenic and a teaspoon of baking soda twice a clay in a little bran 
(Avet) for a fortnight or three weeks. 

Avondale, Cradoek, has a four-year-old colt aauiIl soft 
painless SAA^ellings ^Adlich rise and disappear on various parts, loss of 
spirit and fondness for folloAviiig a mare. 

Reply.—The s^^inptoins are those of filariasis or microscopic Avorins; 
in the blood; he A?ould probably benefit by taking in feed once a day 
for three weeks tAvo tablespoons of Fowler’s solution of at'se.,nic. 

Clare, reported mare, five years, with lump inside him! leg, 
bleeds, and is irritated by flics. 

Reply—^From the description the lump is probably <i wart, a,nd as 
suggested, should be cut off close to the skin. A better dressing tlia/n 
salt would be a little powder sheep dip. 

Colton, reports cows affected Avith dry bible. 

Reply~A. coav aauH often go dowm a year after her starvation 
period, being at the latter time quite fat. The disease being a de¬ 
generation of the nerve supply of the third stomach, may he acute or 
lingering as in this ease. Prevention depends on mixed feeding, as 
certain food elements called vitamincs may be missing in even (ex¬ 
cellent feed if of one sort only. Bran, lixcerae, &c., will obviate the 
trouble. Licks consisting of three parts bonemeal and one part salt¬ 
petre are useful Avhere bone-eating and Avasting occur. An affected 
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animal generally benefits by receiving three times a day two table¬ 
spoons of syrup of phosphate of iron in molasses or gruel. 

Minlaton, has a draught mare, 10 years, wdtli slight 
lameness, stiffin^ss, and enlargement of knee. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of rheumatic synovitis. Try 
rii])l)iiig the knee daily with mercurial ointment, ai^d let the mare 
have a poAvder twdee a day consisting of a dram each of sulphur, 
saltpetre, salicylate of soda, and iodide of potassium; this should be 
given for aweek. The recipe for an emhroeation will be found on 
page 39, Journal of Agriciollure^ Augmst 1914, under ''Aiiinionia. ’ 

Middleton, reports eoAvs lying down, chewing cud, rest¬ 
less wlien standing, stiff, roach backed, unable to eat hay or long 
ib('d, wdlliiig to drink, but have difficulty; bo-wels work fairly well. 

Reijly—The symptoms‘are those of digestive troublt; due to yacea, 
or in the absence of that, to a muscular affection called Sarcos- 
po7udiosin, eitlier of those are often called dry biblc. Give a table¬ 
spoon twice daily of this mixture:—E(jual parts of carbonate of iron, 
sulphur, saltpeti“e, mix vomica, dry yeast. Encourage drinking, and 
if refused pass greased pipe dowm throat and pour slowTy into paunch 
a feW’ gallons of milk and water. 

Port Lincoln, has a coav which retained cleaning after first 
calf and does not conceive. 

Reply—There is probably vaginal or uterine catarrh, which could 
only be determined by a qualified veterinary surgeon’s examination, 
and if such is the case she wdll be more useful to a butcher than a 
breeder. Try lier for a month wdth 10 drops tincture pulsatilla each 
morniug and 10 drops tincture nux vomica each evening given on the 
tongue, and before service swab lier out wnth warm wuiter and Avash- 
ing soda at the rate of a handful to a bucket; this should be done an 
hour or so before service. 

‘‘T.S.,’’ Claypans, River Murray, has a yearling filly, bow-legged, 
and with lumps as big as hen eggs above knees and hocks. 

Reply—The symptoms point to luckets or scrofulous arthritis, and 
the filly is not likely to be completely cured, but would improve if 
she got upon her tongue twice a day, or diluted and mixed Avith bran 
and chaff, a tablespoon of syrup of phosphate of iron. The swellings 
should be rubbed daily with mercurial ointment. Treatment would 
probably have to extend over a month. 

^'A.H.W.,” Belalie North, has a colt 'with sundling betAveen fetlock 
and hoof near bind; Avalks on point of toe. 

Reply—If there has been no local injury since castration it is 
more than likely that one of the glands under the loins has remained 
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enlarged after tlie previous trouble; if tliis is so tlie colt is likely to 
grow out of it. 

''A.S./’ Mergiiiiiy, West Coast, reports tliat a marc died after 
swelliiig of udder, liard breathing, but no irdhi. F.M. — Black spots 
and patches on lungs and liver and other organs. 

I^eply—The symptoms are those of a foini of blood poisoning 
known as Iminoglobinuria. Should another ease occur the animal 
should be put oif work until quite recovered, and sliould receive 
daily a tablespoon of the following powder morning and evening in 
feed:—ilb. each Epsom salts, saltpetre, sulphate of iron, sulphur, gen¬ 
tian, sulphate of quinine. 

^'H.A.N.,^’ Meribah, has a mare, eight years, with weakness, in¬ 
ability to rctaiji urine on inovenient. 

Eeply—The symptoms point to constitutional weakness and 
specific trouble in the bladder. Clive twice daily in feed for 10 days 
a tablespoon of the following powder:—-|db. each of camphor, gum 
tragacanth, carbonate of potash, carbonate of iron, gentian and 
powdered liquorice. 

‘^A.L.Wattle Creek, Kooringa, has a mare, seven years, wiiicli 
experiences loss of condition and weakness when at worn or on hay; 
regains condition at rest on green feed. 

Eeply—The symptoms point to teeth and digestive trouble, and 
possibly more serious mischief, such as heart disease. Examine the 
teeth, as so often suggested in these replies, and if they are diseased 
they will have to be attended to; if they are all right try a table¬ 
spoon of the following powder once a day in food for a fortnight:— 
:1:1b. each sulphate of iron, sulphate of quinine, sulphur, saltpcdrcg 
gentian and calumba. 

^'J.A.H.,’^ Tintinara, has a marc with sort* on wdtlier, 'which is 
constantly discharging, 

Eeply—As feared, the sore is probably a fistula, in the early stages, 
and it would be best to open it otit, as in the ease referred to; i)ut if 
preferred, as it is recent, the hole might be ijrobed with soft wire and 
a tape seton run through It and dressed daily with Venice turpentine 
and irrigated like the other. If not successful in a month or so a 
further letter wmuld be esteemed. 

^'B.A.N.,’’ Kapinka, via Tumby Bay, has a blood mare, four years, 
which cut sinews of hind leg; proud flesh formed, the wound became 
fly-blown, and smells strong and itches, 

Eeply—The usual history of such a wound at this time of the year. 
Never mind the proud flesh ; Nature uses it to fill up gaps. The main 
thing will be to turn out the maggots by washing the wound with a 
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lotion made of as miieli corrosive sublimate as will lie on a sliilling 
Hat, to a whisky bottle of water. Label it poison in big letters; then 
wipe the wound with a lotion consisting of a similar amount of iodine 
to half a pint of benzine; this must be done daily, and then dust the 
wound thickly with a powder consisting of one part chlorinated lime 
to seven parts boracic acid. When the wound has begun to look 
healthy apply for a few minutes a day, increasing the time gradually 
to an hour, 2ft. of rubber gas piping tightly drawn round the leg 
above the injury, taking care, b.y means of a cradle, to keep the mare 
from biting the wound. 

''0. J. M./’ Penoiig, West Coast, reports that a gelding, five years, 
suddenly became stiff in legs after drinking and feeding on grainy 
ciialf. 

Reply—This appears to be a mild case of laniinitis, following a 
slight digestive upset. Keep the feet wet and cool, and give morning 
and evening 10 drops tr. aconite for a week, also in the drinking water 
give twice a day an ounc(‘ of Epsom salts. 

'^W. li. E.,'” Koppio, West Coast, reports that a mare was kicked 
inside hock a month ago, and apparejitly recovered, but a fortnight 
ago leg swelled and broke at seat of wound; hock still swollen, in spite 
of fomentations. 

Re|)iy—Apparently periostitis has set in; it will be well to continue 
one daily fomentation with a little arnica in it, and once a day dress 
well with metliylated spirit, in a pint, of which as inueh percliloride of 
mercury as will lie on a threepenny bit has been dissolved. A further 
report will be esteemed. 

‘‘0. J. M.,” Penong, reports that a horse, 10 years, appears to have 
strangles, hut no nasal discharge; big liard swellings of giancis under 
jaw and below ear, slobbering and uncertain appetite, sighing, roaring, 
and lieaving of a fortnight’s duration. 

Repl}^—The symptoms seems to point more to glandular tumors than 
strangles, and the ease does not sound too hopeful. Steam the head 
well with a teaspoon of eucalyptus oil twice a day; rub blue mereiirial 
ointnu^nt into the swellings once a day after fomenting well with liot 
soapsuds. Place upon the tongue twice daily for a week 5grs. of iodide 
of arsenic in 20grs. of sugar of milk. 

R, W.,” Tovington, Wynarka, has a draught gelding, nine 
years, wdth hard swelling above hoof head. 

Reply —Prom the description the swelling is most likely a ring bone, 
for which everybody has a cure; but the only satisfactory way of 
getting rid of the swelling is to get rid of the horse. The change to 
hard country was probably the exciting cause. 
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‘'L. W. A. F./' Berri, reports the occuiTeiiee of swelling and grating 
soimd ill hindquarters of a cow. 

Reply—There is a fracture of the pelvis, as indicjiteti by the graJiiig 
sound j if there is any condition about her the most ecoiioiuic^al conrsii 
woukl he to butcher her. If treatment is decidt^d on., the only thing in 
do is to make her comfortable on the ground—slinging is no good. 
Should an abscess form, it will have to be opened. # 

‘‘P. D. L.,’’ Owen, has a three-year-old draught filly falling ofIN) 
condition, and passing small worms, about |in., and some about 2i! 
with sucker mouths. 

Reply—The small ones are Sclerosioma teiracanthimi, the larger 
Sc\ cquinuniy both common bloodworms. 

‘'Loyalist, ” Ourramulka, has a stallion with disehai'ge and swtdling 
of penis. 

Reply—As surmised, there is specific disease, and there is little 
elianee of permanent cure for a stallion re(|uired for service, and he 
would be more Yaliiable as a gelding. At present the most effectives 
treatment would be to purchase a bottle of soloid perchloride of nun;- 
eiiry (BuiToiighs & Wellcome), and after thoroughly cleansing the 
sheath and penis with soap and water, inject one dissolved in a pint 
of lukewarm water daily until the organ seems healthy. He is likely 
to infect mares, and not be a sure foal-getter. i 

J. Coonaipyn, has a colt, two years, which was castrated.^' 

• ' ■ AO 

three months ago, falling awny in condition, losing power of off hirq 
leg 

Reply—It is probable there is a glandular enlargement in coni^ 
lion with the cord on the oft* side. Mix with a little mobiKSses and 
on the tongue once a day for a fortnight, one dram of iodidi^ 0 \ 
potassium. 

'HI J. R. 1)./' Penola, reports a mare with subacute pain, beavi 
ness, stiffness, and tender footedness; at first lying, tlien persistently , 
standing; somewhat constipated. 

Reply—(The symptoms seem to point to organic disease of tlu^ liveuq 
which even in post 7nortem is not readily recognised, and the later 
symptoms seem to point to an extension of dropsy to the cliest. The 
first dose of oil was all right, but it is doubtful whether the second was 
advisable. If not too late, try her three times a day with a drain 
(flat teaspoon) of sal ammoniac mixed with a little molasses, and 
smeared on the teeth; keep this up for three or four clays, and report 
further. The outlook is not too hopeful. 
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'M. P./' Greorgetown, has a iilly, three years^ wheezing, scarcelj^ able 
to draw breatii, blind and silly, constantly walking round and into 
anythiiiig in the way. 

Reply—The s^niptonis are those o±‘ pneumonia and meningitis, and 
the chances of recovery are poor. Mix 2ozs. carbonate of ammonia, 
loz. sulphate of quinine, Jib. Stockholm tar, and lib. each of glycerine 
and honey. Smear a hat tablespoon of the mixture on the teeth 
throe times a day. Let her have crushed oats, bran, and lucerne, if 
possible. 

T. G./’ Prospect Hill, Mea<lows, reports that sheep go blind and 
recovej*. 

Reply—See replies in December Journal of AgncuUure. The affec¬ 
tion is constitutional, not local; a little boracic acid dusted in does 
no harm, possilffy good; but internal medicine convenient to give in 
the form of (loopm*n tablets is reipiired as well. 

BREAKWINDS. 

information has l)een sought by tlie Coorabie (West Coast) Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau, in regard to breakwinds. The Hon. 
Secretary mentioned that the soil was light sandy loam, over lime¬ 
stone and limestone rubble. Originally the land was covered with 
dense niallee and teatree scrub and various bushes. Large areas had 
been cleared of every tree, and strong west winds in winter had 
caused the sand to drift; this had proved very destructive to the 
crops. The average annual rainfall for the district was 13in. 

The Director of Agriculture, whilst urging that advice given in a 
new district was at best tentative, suggested as the tree best suited to 
the conditions, the olive, ^''q^xnie, its growth is slow,” he said; “but 
it should prove eventually revenue producing if sufficient trees were 
grown for tlu^ purpose. I suggest three rows of trees, not less than 
30£t. apart, along the fences, subject to regular tillage, one in early 
winter and one in spring. Next to the olive, I recommend the 
carob, also a revenue producing tree, and to bo treated on similar 
lines. The Aleppo pine will also succeed, but will eventually be less 
profitable. The Stone Pine (Pintis pinea) and the Caiiaiy Island 
pine will probably succeed as well. The evergreen cypress {Cu;prhsm$ 
se.mpervirens) might also be tested, although its adaptability to local 
conditions is less certain.” 
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TESTING DAIRY STOCK. 


DEPARTMENTAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) has made fre(|ueiJt ixdhrenee 
to the lack of interest in herd testing in this State. Apard from that 
done by the officers of the Department (referi’ed to in tln^ May and 
July, 1915, issues of the Journal) very little work of a praeticiy 
nature has been undertaken, and in view of the necessity for dairy-rtlei' 



Testing outfit supplied to dairymen and stud breeders. 

having an accurate know.ledge of the capabilities of the individnal 
cows of their herds, the Director of Agriculture has approved of a 
proposal submitted by the Dairy Expert, which, it is anticipated, will 
tend to popularise the use of the scales and Babcock tester. 

Although, as pointed out hy Mr. Suter, this means of ascertaining 
the merits of their milch cows is not altogether ignored by dairynK‘n, 
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the number who have adopted the praetiee makes but a sniall per¬ 
centage of the number engaged in the industry; hence the establish- 
oieiit of milk testing associations does not, at the present juncture, 
appear to be a feasible undertaking. 

It has therefore been arranged that certain dairymen in each dis¬ 
trict shall be invited to place their herds under test. The results will 
l)e made known locally, and it is anticipated that neighboring cow- 
keepers wall thus become accjuainted with the value of the operation. 



Testing samples received from country dairymen. 

The Department undertakes to carry out all the work, including 
receiving samples, testing, keeping full reords for the whole period of 
lactation, and supplying each owner with a monthly cow record sheet. 
for his information. A charge of 3s., to cover the cost of testing mate¬ 
rial, cartage, stamps, stationery, etc., will be made for each cow put 
under the test. So far as is possible, whenever necessary, an officer 
of the Dairy Branch will visit dairymen, who signify that they desire 
to commence the testing of their herd, and full instructions will be 
given. 
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Tile owners of herds who desire to have their cows Irsled under tiie 
arrangement will be required to agree to the following condiUoiis:— 

1' Weigh the milk from each cow morning and evening ,for Two 
consecutive days each month during the whole pcn/iod ol 
lactation. 

2. They keep a sample (proportionate to the supply) from i^ach 

iiiilkiiig of these two days. 

3. Forward sueli samples within two days after taking. 

4. Pay freight. 

5. Purchase box and bottles necessary, etc., which will cost approxi¬ 

mately for 6 to 10 eow^s 10s,, 11 to 20 cows 12s. 6d. 

6. B'orward with the milk samples, wmghts of milk given by each 

cow. 


FIRE. 


SCRUB AND STUBBLE BURNING—PROVISIONS OF BUSH 

FIRES ACT, 1913. 

Attention lias been previously drawn, in the Journal^ to the very 
grave danger of damage from bush fires, and the necessity for 
every care on the part of landholders to guard against outbreaks of 
fire. The very fine vegetative growth which has characterised this 
season, practically throughout the whole of the State, necessitates tlu‘ 
exercise of more than usual vigilance in this connection, and attention 
is therefore drawn to the Bush Fires Act of 1913, which, provides:— 

Stubble. 

Stubble must not be burnt between October 16th and January 31st, 
both dates inclusive, but firebreaks for stubble burning may be lighted 
during that period, after the following conditions have been ob¬ 
served:—1. The strip is not to be less than 2 chains nor less than 
4 a chain wide, 2. Before lighting the fire the land alongside the 
strip to be burnt is ploughed to a width of 3ft, or cleared of all scrubs 
stubble, and other inflammable material to a width of 5ft. 3. Twenty- 
four hours’ notice to be given to owners and occupiers of adjoining 
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land if resident witliiii five miles of the place intended to be hiiriit. 
4. Four men must be present at the fire. 5. No' such fire is to be 
lighted before 9 o’clock in the morning, and it must be extinguished by 
9 o’clock aj night. The burning of firebreaks or of stubbie on Crown 
lands held under lease, agiaxmient, oi* licence must, in addition to the 
foregoing, be preceded by 24 hours’ notice to the nearest Grown lands 
ranger or police constable. Stubble may be burnt betw^een February 
1st and October 15th, both inclusive, under conditions 2, 3, and 4, 
above mentioned. No fires are to be be lighted for stubble burning on a 
Sunday. Penalty, £2 to £50. 

Scrub. 

Scrub burning between October 16th and January 31st, both dates 
inclusive, is strictly prohibited. Penalty, £5 to £50, 

Scrub burning between February 1st and April 30th, both dates 
inclusive, requires the following precautions:—1. Fifteen feet round 
the area to be burnt .must he ploughed or cleared. 2. Twenty-four 
hours’ notice must be given to adjoining landholders residing within 
five miles of the place intended to he burnt. 3. Four men must be 
present during the burning. 4. The fire must not be lighted before 
9 o’clock in the morning. Tlie burning of scrub, in addition to the 
-foregoing, on Crown lands held under lease, agreement, or licence 
must be preceded by 24 hours’ notice to the nearest Crown lands 
ranger or police constable in addition to any other notice. No fires 
are to be lighted on Sunday for scrub burning. Penalty, £2 to £50. 

Smoking. 

It is also advisable to note that smokiug is prohibited within 20yds. 
of any stable, rick, stack, or field of hay, straw, stubble, or other In- 
fiainma,bi(.^ veget.able, from November 1st to April 30th, except within 
a, towii, or witli a |)ipe x>roperly covered. Penalty, £1 to £10. 


WHEAT CROP IN AUSTRALIA, 1915-16. 

The International Institute of Agriculture estimates that the area 
sown for wheat in 1915-16 in Australia is roughly 11,634,550 acres, 
and the production 142,832,289bush., as against last year’s production 
of 24,892,702bush. Prom this it will be seen that Australia this year 
is estimated to produce practically five and three-quarter times as 
much wheat as was harvested last season. 
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DRY BIBLE !N COWS. 


THE iMF()RTANOE OF TILE FOOD ILITION. 

A subscriber, writing from the West Coast, asks a mimbin,' oi! (jiies- 
tions wiiieli have probably at some time cxercist^d lh(i iiiiiids of most 
fanners who keep cows. ''What are the first signs of dry bible in 
cowsf’’ he iiKpiires. What is tiie cause! What is the remedy! 
What do you consider the best food for milking cows in a district like 
Flinders! Are mangolds a good food! - What is your opinion of 
molasses meal and copra cake mixed with chalf!’’' 

The Government Cid'.erinary Lectni'er (Mr. F. B. Place, B.V.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S.) in reply, says:—"The early symptoms of 'dry bible' 
are very indefijiite, and not readily recognised until there is a stiffness 
in walking, as if the ground weiai uncomfortably hot. The sboulders 
are humped, and there is irregularity of the digestive organs, tempo¬ 
rary loss of cud, and more or less rapid inset of tlie well-known Jicute 
symptoms. The cause is progTCSsive i)araiysis of the syinpatlietic 
nerve supplying the omasum, arising from absence from, the food, or 
inability to make use of, certain food ingredients called vitaiiiines, or 
nitrogenous eonstitiients, which are quickly changed by climatic condi¬ 
tions, such as prolonged sunshine. It is almost certain that vm\y com¬ 
mon muscular parasites called sareocysts play au iiiiportaiit part in 
inducing the paralysis and that flies lake a hand iii the distribution of 
these parasites. 

Prevention and remedy consist ii) a well balanced ration, in whieii 
green food or roots take a prominent place. Yeast, as so often pre¬ 
scribed in the Journal, is of use in supx>lying vitaminos and ve- 
starting rumination, also large (jiiantities of milk and water wit-h 
molasses. Smearing the cows with fish oil, lightly applied, will knep 
off the flies. Repeated doses of 10 drops of mix vomica and bryonia 
alternatively give better results than drastic piu’gativ(^-s. 

The Cow's Digestive Apparatus. 

The aiTangement of the cow’s stomach allows for the digestion of 
long roughage, and it is a mistake to feed too imich short chaff, as 
cudding is difficult on this. Theoretically a l,0001bs. live weight dairy 
cow should have—dry matter 24.311bs. consisting of digestible mat¬ 
ter, protein 2.151bs., carbohydrates 13.271bs., fat .741bs., giving a nutri¬ 
tive ratio of 1: 6.9. Lucerne hay, peameal, and haulm are fairly 
easily transported, and, with bran, provide the necessary proteins and 
fats, while hay or cocky chaff, or a mixture, provide the fibre and 
carbohydrates. Without knowing the food actually available it is im- 
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possible to lay down a standard ration, while a working one can be 
selected from those given on page 967 of the June, 1915, issue of the 
Journal. Speaking generally for Flinders, one would say hay, bran 
and ensilage, when an ensilage conscience has been aroused. 

Mangolus and Molasses Meal. 

Mangolds are one of the best milk producers, and may be fed up to 
501bs. a day. In England they are the staple winter feed for the dairy. 
Their food value increases on storage, on account of evaporation and 
desiccation; where they can be grown dry bible should not exist. An 
analysis of fresh mangolds is—^^Water 88.5, proteins, 1.2, fat 0.1, 
carbohydrates 8.2, salts 1.0. The greens are good cattle feed for milk 
also. 

Artificial foods, such as molasses meal and copra cake, have a real value 
in supplying certain constituents of freshness and variety, and cakes as 
a rule are rich in phosphoric acid and often well adulterated with 
coeoanut fibre, husks, dirt, etc., so that they should always be bought 
on guaranteed analysis. Except for convenience in handling molasses 
meal has no advantage over molasses, and it i)s a question of balancing 
costs, for cocky chaff will provide the necessary fibre. A good brand 
of molasses meal has the following analysis:—Sugars 53.19, digestible 
fibre 15.83, proteids 2.60 (of these only .40 are available), indigestible 
fibre 6.27, ash 6.75 (sand, etc.), oil 0.13, moisture 15.33. 

Molasses. 

Molasses in itself is practically of no value as a food, but, like 
mustard with beef, forms an excellent condiment. If mustard -were 
sold on analysis it would show an excellent nutritive value, but the 
beef is still the main dish, and a sect of mustardarians has not yet 
arisen; so with molasses for cows, three or four pounds daily assist 
the digestion of other foods and mechanically loosen the bowels, and 
cost is the deciding factor. So-called copra cake is generally a mixed, 
very mixed, cake, and sand in it adds to the weight at small cost to 
the producers and painful aches to the consumer. When bought 
on analysis from a reputable manufacturer it is a very useful adjunct 
to the ration, but probably 41bs. a day is the most that can be 
economically fed to a milking cow, excess tending towards fat. Again 
cost is the decider, and it would probably in most cases be cheaper to 
lower the cake amount and increase bran and oats. The secret of 
keeping a cow up in her milk is not to stuff her with any one diet, but 
to feed variety without sudden marked changes, and much loss may be 
avoided by substituting a proportion of a food low in cost, such as 
oats, for maize, or vice versa, while maintaining the balance of the 
ration, and mixing at home instead of paying the intermediate costs of 
advertising, distributing, etc.'' 


B 
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APPLE-PACKING. 


By Geo. Qoinn, Horticultural liiatructor. 

If tkeTc is oue primary improvement more generally necessary than any 
other to enable our exporters to gain the confidence of buyers and secure 
the best value for their apples, it is that the fruit should be selected, graded, 
and packed in a more uniform manner than has heretofore prevailed. 

This is a reform which should “begin at home,” and when it becomes 
an accomplished fact, then tlie packer will be more fully justified in asking 
all those who manipulate the produce on its way to the consumer to observe 
e'luallj conscientious care. 

Excellent as may be the methods of x^acking citrus and other fruits followed 
ill the older countries of Europe, it must be admitted at the outset that 
it is to the fruit packers of the ne\V world, viz., United States of America and 
Canada, that we must turn for insxiiration respecting how to improve our 
methods. Hitherto we have been content to grade by the eye, and pack on 
a somewhat haphazard system, filling up spaces witli wood wool and other 
padding, leading to the complaint that our cases were slack and often not 
filled with fruit. 

Systems. 

The American literature on this subject teems with “ styles,” but after all 
the whole may, for practical pm*poses, be referred back to two general types, 
viz., the straight or square, and the diagonal packs. 

Ill the first, as all packers loiow, every apple, excepting in the bottom row, 
rests directly upon another, and if evenly graded to size, each layer and row 
in every layer contains the same number of fruits. 

In the second ty])e no fruit in any layer rests directly upon any single a])pie 
in the layer immediately below it, })ut rests in the space left between three 
or more fruits which it touches in the tier immediately beneath. 

Practically the only, modification of the straight pack consists in ])la(*ing 
the fruits on their ends or sides or obliquely, for the purpose of filling tiie 
space more completely, and thus tightening up the contents of tJie box. 

The diagonal system admits of almost endless modifications to enable 
apples of different sizes and shapes being packed into a case of fixed dimen¬ 
sions, and yet in each instance to be packed* firmly and well. 

GnABiNa. 

The foundation of all good packing is even grading to size ; but to approach 
a perfect package, evenness of color in the contents as well as freedom from 
distortions, disfigurements, and injuries must be rigidly adhered to. 
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Ill the ])ast grading to size by siglit has been followed, and with the average 
packer uniformity is not readily obtained by this method. In small establish¬ 
ments hand gauges, such as metal rings or hoards with apertures cut to the 
sizes desired, have been utilized, luit in the larger pacddng establishments 
the machine grader has become a ne(jessity. 

The inventiveness of Australian growers lias produced several good apple 
graders, which, if properly manipulated, do not injure the fruit in the manner 
formerly attributed to all such appliances. 

The grader most generally adopted in the apple-growing districts of Aus¬ 
tralia is called the Lomas, manufactured by a maker of that name at Huou- 
ville, Tasmania, and costing £35 approximately. This machine is capable 
of separating the fruits into all the differences of size necessary for good 
packing. In the island State individual growers possess machines, but in 
South Australia, where the ax)plc orclxards are not generally so large, tl.e 
acquisition of such a machine on co-operative lines is strongly urged upon 
groups of growers wliose orchards are contiguous to each other. The forma¬ 
tion of packing centres in each district would enable such an easily transported 
machine covering tlic operations in several ])acking sheds, thus insuring unifor¬ 
mity at least in sizes, whence tlie other desiderata regarding color and absence 
of blemishes may be readily attained. In respect to the sizes most suitable 
for trade purposes, there are few varieties of apples grown in this State whicli 
need be graded below and certainly none below this size should be 

exported to Europe or elsewhere. If graded to the four dimensions, viz., 
2|in., 2|-in., 2fm., and 3in,, all requirements will be met, and the number of 
cases of apples above 3iii. in diameter packed for export sliould be limited 
to a few specially selected for window-dressing purposes only. 


Cases, 

The experiences of older countries indicate beyond dispute that an 
extremely rigid unyielding case is not desirable for fruit-packing. Tbe wood 
used slu)uld~-with tlie exception of the ends, and division, where such is used— 
be pliable, but strong and straight in the grain. In the past Australian fruit 
cases have too frequently not possessed these desirable qualities, whether 
made from pine or eucalyptus woods. The locally-gTown but exotic Remark¬ 
able j}ine {Pinm insignis), or the Queensland coniferous timbers possess to 
a marked degree the toughness and resiliency needed, whilst there is abundant 
evidence that stringybark and other eucalyx^ts, if out and seasoned, may be 
used to greater advantage than heretofore in the making of fruit cases. 

The condition on arrival here of the contents of the American apple cases 
and the Italian lemon boxes, clearly prove that not in thickness of timber 
and rigidy of structure is safety for the fruit it holds to be found, but rather 
in having a package that is resilient enough to yield to pressure, hut at the 
same time passes the movement on through its contents and out the other 
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side. SiifE.ce it is to mention tliat American apples packed in Oregon or 
Washington, United States of America, railed to the seaboard, skipped over 
a voyage of three or four weeks to Sydney, and transhipped tlience in a coast¬ 
ing vessel to Adelaide, open up in a less bruised condition than inucli of our 
local fruit packed in the ordinary manner tliat readies the seaboard ])erlia})s 
not 50 miles from the orclxard. 

Tliis packing case in Figs. 5, 6, and 7 is made of piite wood, tlie ends being 
fin. and the sides §in., and the tops and bottoms fin. in tliickness, with a 
cross binding batten at each end |in. thick by |in. wide, is used on bottom 
and top alike. Each end board is made in one piece, as is also each side, 
but the top and bottom each consist of two battens. 

The case is the Canadian standard size, the internal measurements of 
which are 20ni. long, llin. wide, and lOin. deep, and liolds 2,200 cubic inches, 
or slightly under the capacity of an Imperial bushel measure. 

Wiiilst this box is included in the legalised standard cases in South Aus¬ 
tralia and several other Australian States, the Peacock or Dump case, the 
internal dimensions of which are 18in. long by 8|in. wide by MJin. deep, 
has been so generally adopted in the Australian apple export trade that to 
change it would, for the time being at any rate, tend to destroy the distinctive 
character which a trade package soon acquires in any market. 

Several of the most skilled and ca]xable fruit packers in Australia, including 
Messrs. Ramage, of Western Australia, and Samson, now of Oregon, United 
States of America, have shown very clearly that the Peacock case can be 
utilised quite effectively for all necessary forms of packs suggested herein for 
adoption by our apple exporters. 

Wrappino and Padding. 

It is taken for granted that each apple is wra])ped in tissue paper, the loose 
edges of which are twisted or folded upon the stalk, chiefly to prevent that 
attachment from injuring its owner or adjacent fruit which presses upon it. 

The American packers line the bottoms, tops, and sides of their cases by 
using two sheets of a moderately strong white paper, one of which covers 
one side and most of the bottom, leaving the other to line the o})])osite side 
and fold over the top when the lid of the case is being nailed down. This 
certainly keeps the wrapping paper clean and unbroken, and seems sufficient 
protection in all respects; but for our fruit, which has to undergo a longer 
voyage, a thin layer of soft wood wmol on the bottom and over the top, either 
with or without the lining paper, is recommended. 

In some States corrugated cardboards, cut into sizes to fit the interior 
walls of the case have been used. These are decidedly neat, but possess no 
resiliency once moistme is absorbed, and this invariably occurs, from fruit 
or atmosphere. Under such circumstances the value of the corimgations 
becomes practically nullified. 
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One fact is certair, that the outlay of an extra penny or two in get-up will 
on the average, more than be repaid by the price receivable for the contents 
of a case having an enhanced appearance, xnovided the fruit is otherwise 
sound and good. 

The Stkaight on Square Pack. 

This is tlie form most generally used here in the past, and although it is 
possible other factors, such as inferior grading and selection of fruit, as well as 


Fig . 1.— Straight or Square Pack. 

(Bulletin No. 19.—Department of Agriculture, Canada). 

unsuitable cases, may have contributed, the result does not recommend a 
continuance of this pack for long journeys. 

In Fig. 1 three forms of the straight pack are shown, the upper representing 
large apples packed with their cheeks in contact with each other as well as with 
the sides of the box. The lower left-hand case has its apples packed on 
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cheeks, but the calyx ends are in contact with the sides, whilst the right-liand 
box lias its a,].)]hes packed on the calyx ends with the cheeks resting against 
the sides. As most (h* our cases are stacked on the flat side, of these tliree 
packs, tbe second should ofl'er the greatest jo'otectioii against bruising, owing 
to the greater resistance of the ends of an apple as compared with the sides or 
cheeks. A detailed description of these packs in unnecessary, but to secure 
the proper filling; of the case it may be necessary at times to vary the position 
of tlie apples in one or more la 3 X‘rs when difliereiit grades have to he put up 
in a similar shaped case of fixed capacit\x 

Diagonal Packs. 

This name is derived from the fact that the rows of apples, resting cheek to- 
cheek always make diagonal lines when produced across the layers to wliich 
they belong. These packs are known by various numbers, such as the 2-1, 
2-2, 3-2, 3-3, &c., wbicb. means that tire cross rows read thus. These same 
packs are also further designated by numerals such as 6 x 5, 7 x 6, 8x7, 
6x6, &G., which simply means these are the numbers of the apples in tbe 
alternating rows counted lengthways. It will be seen further that the 
number of apples in a full diagonal line, or row across a tier, is alwa}’s aifg 
same as the sum of the numbers representing two consecutive cross rows,, 
for instance a 2 — 1 pack takes tlixee fruits in a full diagonal, a 2 — 2 four, 
a 3 — 2 five, (fee. Another simple fact to remem her is that when the numbers, 
of apples in the rows counted lengthways are even numbers, such as 6 x 6, or 
5x5, all the tiers in the case will contain an equal number of ap])les. This 
also occurs when the rows total differently lengthways, such as 6—5, in packs 
represented by equal figures, such as 2—2 or 3 —3, but the alternating tiers 
will vary one fruit in packs where the numhers differ, such as 2—1 or 3—2. 

Messrs. Eamage & Samson have pointed out that for the Peacock case all 
2 — 1 packs contain five tiers or layers to the case, the 2—2 six tiers, and 
the 3—2 seven tiers ; and, strange as it may appear, tlie vsize of the a;|)ple 
within ordinary grades will not give a greater or lesser numlier of layers 
for any of these packs, as the big apples in one layer imply lai'ger cavities 
to receive those forming the next, whilst the reverse is the case with the 
smaller grade fruits. The following schedule, framed by Mr, Samson, may be. 
quoted for ready reference when packing the standard Peacock bushel case :— 

2~1 Packs. 
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Li respect to tlie above growers are strongly urged to restrict tbeir export 
lines between tlie grades 2Jin. and 3|in., and if the fruits be graded 2{-in., 
2|in., 2|in., and 3in. all practical needs for the purposes of the packing herein 
■described may be met by the commonsense of the packer. 

How TO Proceed. 

If the fruits are not graded beforehand to sizes the above tables will prove 
of no value, and the packer, if a beginner, will be compelled to take samples 
of the grade he intends packing from the bulk and make a preliminary trial 
with a single row of fruits across the end of the case, then from bottom to top, 
and lastly from end to end, to gauge the capacity of the box for containing 
ap])les of that particular size. 


The 2 - 1 Pack (Pig. 2). 

This is used for large apples 3in. in diameter and over. As previously 
remarked, tluee apples make a diagonal row, and there are three longitudinal 
rows in each of the five layers or tiers. 

The first apple is usually placed in the left hand corner of the case next the 
packer, the second in the right hand corner, \vhilst the third fruit is pressed 
■firmly into the space between numbers 1 and 2. The fourth apple rests in 
contact with 1 and 3 as well as against the left hand side of the box. The 
fifth is placed against the opposite side and holds 2 and 3 in position. Number 
6 is then used as a wedge in the gap between 4 and 5, and so on until the layer 
is completed. 

A glance at Pig. 2 shows it to be a 6 x 5 form of this pack, and as there are 
five layers in all 2—1 packs, the first, third, and fifth layers in this will contain 
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equal numbers of apples, and the second and fourtli one fruit less. In conse¬ 
quence, if (6) represents the fifth or bottom layer, the packing of wliioli we 
have just described, (a) will represent tlie fpurtb, or tlie one immediately 

above it. 

To pack this second layer the fruit marked A is put into tlie space made 
by 1, 2, and d, and will rest upon these fruits and again.st the end wall of the 
case, B will fit into the gap made by and rest upon 1, 3, and 4, whilst C will 
do likewise in respect to 2, 3, and 5. D will then fill the space between and 



Pio. 2.—(a) Pack 2-1, 8x5. 

(Bulletin No. 20—Department of Agriculture, Victoria.) 


rest upon 3, 4, o, and 6 in even proportion; E do the hame in respect 4, 6, and 
7 whilst F wdl perform a similar office towards the gap and rest made by 

it wiW 

be seen that the layer will consist of two outer rows of five and a central one 

the^,? « '''' upwards, the third layer will be 

fitnfi identical with the next to bottom, and 

Uy the top layer will be an exact counterpart of the middle and bottom 

m, - , • 2—2 Pack (Fig. 3). 

t.n tif to large (2|m. 

i n. lameter), and there are six tiers to the case. The packer begins by 
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pladng an apple in the left hand bottom corner of the box, and a second 
midway between the first apple and the right hand corner. The third fruit 
is usually placed between Nos. 1 and 2, and the fourth between 2 and the right 
hand side of the box. The fifth holds 4, 3, and 2, and the sixth presses in 
between 1 , 3, and the left hand side of the case. The seventh rests against 
6, 3, and 5, while the eighth is preSvSed down between 5, 4, and the right hand 
side of the box, and so on until the tier is completed. The second tier is 
started by placing the first apple in the right hand corner above the space 
left between 2, 4, and the case walls. The second rests upon 1, 3, 2, and the 
case eod wall. The third will rest ir the space formed by 2, 3, 4, 5, and the 


Fig. 3, Pack 2—2, 7x6, Pig. 4. Pack 3—2, 6x6. 

(Bulletin No, 20.—Department of Agriculture, Victoria). 

fourth in a similar respect to 1, 3, 6, and the left hand side of the box. The 
spaces are filled in tliis order throughout the remainder of the tier. The next 
(third) tier is an exact repetition of the first, and so on. 

Some packers advocate beginning the 2—2 packs by placing 1, 2, 3, and 
4 as described above, but 5 and 6 are allotted to the spaces occupied by 5 
and 8 in Fig. 3. This makes the first diagonal row, which is immediately 
supported by another, 7, 8, 9, and 10 taking the positions now filled by 6, 7, 
10, and 11. Other skilled packers affirm much is to be gained by placing the 
apples themselves diagonally in their positions with the calyx ends towards 
the sides of the box. 
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3—2 Pack (Pigs. 4. 5, 6, and B, C, Fig 7), 

Tills pack is used principally for axiples ranging from 2in. to 2-lin. in diameter, 
of wliicli there are seven tiers or layers in a Peacock case. The })acker begins 
by placing an apple in each corner of the end nearest to him, and a third, 
which also rests against the end of the case, but is half-way between the other 
two. The fourth is placed in, contact with 1 and 3, and the fifth similarly 
ill the gap between 3 and 2. The sixth rests between No. 4 and the left hand 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

side of the case, the seventh between 5 and the right side wall of the box, 
whilst 8 is xiiaced between 4 and 5, and so on until tl:e layer be conijileted. 

It will be noted that Fig. 4 is a 6 x 6 form of this pack, and the tiers all show 
three apples across at one end and two at the other. Fig. 5, on the other 
hand, is a 6 — 5 form, and the alternate layers both begin and finish with a 
cross row of three fruits. 

In Figs. 5 and 6 the first and second layers—counting from the bottom 
hpwax^-—-axe respectively displayed with numbers indicating the order in 
which the apples are packed in their respective layers.. These are actual 
pliptographs of (C) in Fig, 7, which is a picture taken from a consignment of 
appfef which arrived from Wenatchee, Washington, U.S.A., via Sydney. 
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In the same figure (B) represents an 8 x 7- form of the 3 — 2 pack. The 
case seen at (A), Fig. 7, is a 3 ,3 or modification of the “ offset pack.; 

it is a 7 X 6 form containing three rows of seven and three of six fruits in each 
of its six layers, making a total of 234 apples of a rather small grade, though 
it did not seem, amiss in highly colored fruit. In this same figure may be noted 
the brand used by the exporter to advertise his goods, likewise the lids with 
a binding cleat at each er d, and the rather cheap inferior lining’ paper used 
in the cases. The wrapping paper was also inferior and brittle^ compared 
with that usually used in Australia for apple-packing. 



Fig. 7.—a, 3 — 3, 7 x ti; B, 3 — 2, 8 x 7 ; 0, 3 — 2, 6 x 5. 



8 . ^ 

(Ballotia No. 20—Department of Agriculture, Victoria.) 
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The Bulge (Figs. 8 and 9). 

Tills is a finish not usually appreciated by Australian packers. It is 'true 
our cases may be packed with a sufficient rise over the level of tiie sides to 
cause ‘‘ dumping ” the cases first on one end then on the other to be considered 
a necessary proceeding to the security of the contents when about to nail the 
lid on, but the true meaning and purpose of tlie bulge apxiears to liave been 
either o^^erlooked or deprecated. 

This rise, as shown in Fig. 8, is usually obtained by either slightly turning 
the apples on to their longest diameter, or selecting fruits a trifle above the 
average grade for filling in the central portion of the box. This is done by a 
practiced packer almost imperceptibly, and finishes up the contents of the case 
with a slight arch or dome-shaped top, rising in the middle ap|)roxiinately 
about an inch and a half above the side boards. 


Pig. 9. 

(Bulletin No. 46—Department of Agricultuie, Western Australia.) 

Fig. 9 indicates how a case packed to the fulness described may be nailed 
down without “ dumping or the aid of the mechanical presses used in 
America, and yet the contents receive no bruising either on top or bottom. 
This consist^ of nailing to the floor of the packing shed two 3in. x lin. battens 
about 16in. apart—fox our standard case. The case to be lidded is placed 
; u^'spn each of these battens, and whilst the top is being pressed 

down by the wd^Kt of the workman who nails it on, the bottom battens should 
be sufficiently pMa|>^ to allow the strain thus inposed to bulge it out in keeping 
with the swell U toft upon ^ top* As the fruit shrinks the bottom and 
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tox3 closes back to tbe normal level and prevents slackness of tke contents. 
If thonglit desirable the cross cleats may be nailed upon each end. as an 
insurance against the nails jptxlling through the thin wood, of which the 1 ids 
and bottoms are composed. 

Branding Cases. 

The common complaint is that our apple cases are overburdened with 
brands and arbitrary marks to indicate the grade or quality of their contents. 
The adoption of grading to size and numerical packing would assist in remedy¬ 
ing this and make for general uniformity. The statutory rules under the 
Federal Commerce Act demands every case shall be branded with four items 
—(1) the name of the shipper, or a registered brand or device ; (2) the kind of 
fruit; (3) volume, number, or weight of same ; and (4) the State of origin. 
I can conceive nothing more compact to place upon one end of the box in 
compliance with the above than the following for private individuals :— 

J. SMITH 

193 — 2-I-" 

JOMATHAM 

APPLES 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


When our fruitgrowers can agree to pack in groups under a fixed registered 
device or brand the name of the individual could give place to the name of 
the district, such as— 

BAROSSA 

193 ~ 

J0MATHAM 

APPLES 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
j. s. 


and the individual could be distinguished by liis initials b,eing placed in one 
corner of the box. Bed apples, fully colored and without any scar, blemish, 
or malformation, could be branded Fancy or Extra Fancy/'but the 
use of grade numbers or letters is not recommended. 
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If tlic co-operation could be extended to all districts a State devire. such as 
a magpie or some other emldematic natural object, could be i’ogishM'od and 
used for all cases. At any rate tlie above brands —assuming tlic fruit I'uic.hed 
is selected for its sound and good condition —would make for lumesty ajid 
the engendering of confidence in our fruit in the mind of the buycvr. 

I desire in conclusion to acknowledge the assistance obtained from the 
bulletins on fruit-packing written by the expert officers in the departments 
of Agriculture in Victoria, West Australia, and Ottawa, Canada, in the com¬ 
pilation of this article, and to help in preparing illustrations rendered l)y 
officers ill this branch. 


GIVE IT A TEIAL. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘Will a certain crop or fodder 
grow in my locality F’ There is one simple, and perhaps the only 
reliable, means of determining this, and that is to give it a trial This 
does not mean that a large area should be sown or planted, with, the 
consequent risk of a considerable loss in the event of a failure, but 
that a small plot, Just large enough to give the plant a practical tc:st, 
and enable the gi'owm’ to watch its behaviour, should be liandU-d. Tho, 
ixwlt of the trial may be failure j if so, the grower does not x)rove Unit 
the plant will not grow in his locality, but simply demonstrates that 
under the conditions and treatment to which it was subjected by him, 
it was not a success. If the plot succeeds, he has proved that it will 
grow under local conditions, and he can then set about to determine the 
modes of cultivation and handling which are in his case productive of 
the best results. 
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THE AMERICAN APPLE CROP. 


The monthly crop report of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, U.S.A., 
Department of Agriculture, states that:— 

The condition of the apple crop of the United States on October 1st 
is estimated to be 63 per cent, of normal, which is nearly 18 per cent 
higher than the 10-year average October 1st condition. Such con¬ 
dition figure forecasts a total production of 71,632,000 barrels (of 
3bush.), which is 433,000 barrels more than forecast on September 
1st. Last year's final estimate of production was 84,400,000 barrels, 
two years ago 48,470,000 barrels, three years ago 78,407,000, four 
years ago 71,340,000, five years ago 47,213,000, and six years ago 
(1909), as reported by the census, 146,122,000bush., equivalent to 
48,707,000 barrels. 

In September a special schedule of inquiry was sent to country 
crop reporters of the Bureau of Crop Estimates and to a special list 
of apple growers, asking for estimates for early varieties and late 
varieties separately, (1) percentage of normal crop expected this 
year; (2) yield per tree; (3) percentage of this year’s crop which has 
been or is expected to be mai'keted; (4) similarly for an average or 
usual year; (5) quality this year, 100 representing perfect market 
condition of fruit; (6) similarly for an average or usual year; (7) 
proportion of crop sold or contracted for by September 15th this 
year; (8) in a usual year; (9) percentage of this year’s crop, which 
is of early and of late varieties respectively; (10) similarly for an 
average or usual year; and (11) percentage of crop produced in 
commercial orchards. 

In dividing the apple crop into the two classes, early and late, 
early varieties included those which mature in summer and early 
fall and are not usually stored or kept for future consumption; late 
varieties, those which mature in late fall or winter and are usually 
available to store or keep for future consumption. Early varieties 
include Oldenburg, Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Gravenstein, 
Williams’ Early Red or Favorite, Wealthy, Maiden Blush, Red June,, 
Pameuse (Snow), Pall Pippin, and Yellow Transparent, Late 
varieties include Baldwin, Ben Davis, Northern Spy, Winesap, Rhode 
Island Greening, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, York Imperial, Yellow 
Newtown and Albemarle Pippin, Gano, Limbertwig, Yellow Bell¬ 
flower, Golden Russet, Tompkins King, Tolman, Grimes Golden, and 
Stayman Winesap. 
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The returns from this inquiry indicate that about 31 per cent., or 
22,000,000 barrels, of this year’s crop consist of early varieties, and 
69 per cent,, or nearly 50,000,000 barrels, late varieties. 

It is estimated that usually about 28 per cent, of the total crop is 
of early varieties, and 72 per cent, of late varieties. 

From this year’s crop about 50 per cent, of the early and 59 per 
cent, of the late varieties will be sold from the farm or the orchard. 
Estimates for a usual year are 55 per cent, of early varieties and 65 
per cent, of late varieties sold or marketed. These figures indicate 
that from this year’s crop about 40,000,000 barrels will be sold, of 
which 11,000,000 represent early varieties and 29,000,000 late. 

The quality of early varieties is estimated at 75 per cent, for this 
year and 76 for a usual year. The quality of late varieties is esti¬ 
mated at 77 per cent, for this year and 78 for a usual year. 

The percentage of late varieties sold or contracted for by Sep¬ 
tember 15th is estimated at 22 per cent, this year and 28 per cent, in 
a usual year. 

About 50 per cent, of the apple crop is estimated to be produced 
in commercial orchards; that is, orchards from which fruit is 
regularly sold for marketing in packages. 


BEES. 

Considering the large areas in South Australia carrying eueaJypts 
and other nectar producing flora., it is surprising that more attention is 
not given to beekeeping. The chief source of honey in the State is 
the gmn. Thousands of acres thickly studded with gums, and 
eminently suited for bee ranges are to be found along the River 
Murray, for instance, but apiaries are few and far between. Bees on 
lucerne country produce a honey of superior quality and flavor, and 
the flowering lucerne yields a fine supply of nectar. The reclaimed 
swamps of the Murray, sown to lucerne, offer another field for the 
development of beekeeping. 

Even though the wisdom of one depending solely on this industry 
m a means of livelihood may be open to question^ the value of honey 
as an article of diet surely warrants the man on the land giving suffi¬ 
cient attention to this sideline to enable him to produce the household 
requirement. 
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AUSTRALIAN FRESH FRUITS. 


MARKET IN GLASGOW. 

The Trade Commissioner for South Australia in London (Mr. 
C. F. G. MeCami), in a recent report, says:—visited most of the 
firms interested in the fruit trade in Glasgow, and the question of the 
distribution of South Australian fruit from this port was discussed at 
length. Quite an extensive business is transacted in fruit in Glasgow, 
this seaport being the main distributing centre for the wdiole of Scot¬ 
land. The greater portion of the fruit handled is supplied from 
America, Canada, and California, and the quantity of Australian fruit 
disposed of in a season is, perhaps, not by any means in proportion 
to what it should be; this is due, to a very large extent, to the ex¬ 
treme difficulty in obtaining direct freight connections. The facilities 
for handling the goods are superior to London; auction stands are 
greatly in evidence, and most of the firms selling have convenient bulk 
sample rooms for buyers’ inspection. 

am of opinion that this market should be exploited to a greater 
degree, and if direct freight is not available, it would be as well to 
secure space on the fastest boats running to Liverpool, in order to land 
the fruit in sufficiently good condition to permit of transshipment. 
The deviation via London ought to he avoided, if at all possible. 
Apart from the increased cost, the extreme difficulty in obtaining 
berths for steamers at the docks, and the delay in delivery, due to 
the lack of transport facilities, will seriously hamper distribution, and 
(lepiuciate the fruit if the condition is at all unduly mature. 

Packing and Marking. 

'‘^This season, more than ever, the greatest ca.re should be taken by 
packers to ensure a distinctive shipping mark, in order to facilitate 
sorting. I am convinced that a trial of paper labels should he made, 
if only on a small scale, as I am quite convinced that the time saved 
at the docks in sorting would more than repay the trouble taken at 
the other end in pasting these labels on. 

'^Aiioifier point which nearly all salesmen here are emphatically 
condemning is the endless variety of description, terms indicative of 
size and quality. It is essential that South Australian growers, 
either individually or through the medium of their association, should 
c 
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a uiaiJcuig, to be uuifonu throughout tlie yiaU‘, aud in this 
coiiiieetioii I, do not think that they eouhi (io Ixd.tou* t.luiii adopt tlu^ 
A, A A, and AAA grade marks. 

'‘Another feature vvhieh most saJesimm hej'<‘ (ammumd is tlu^ use of 
eorrugated pa;p(‘r t^ven oi] the sides of the, eases, lllvi'dwood sides, if 
cut gi-fHU). inevitably svar]), and the sharp e(ig<i of the battens cuts or 
bruises practically the whole tier of apples whicdi come in contact with 
it. Salesmen condemn slack packing, and show no preference for any 
particulai* arrangement of the tiers, and I have come io the con¬ 
clusion til at, pimvided reasonable, earci and attention is paid by the 
packers to ensure an attractive top when the case is opened up here for 
the bny(u*s' insp<vdion, it does not. really matt(‘r which vSystem of 
packing is adopted.’^ 





During t he month of November, 1915, 2,741bush. of fresh fruits, 
]9,046bush. of bananas, 7,425 bags of potatoes, 102 bags of onions, 884 
]>aekages of vegetables, and IT packages of plants, trees, and bulbs 
were examined and admitted at AdrJaide and Port Adelaide under 
the yin(‘. Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; : 
646bnsh. of bananas (ovm* ripe) wuu*e destroyed. TIndei* the Federal 
Commerce Act 464 castes of fi'esh fruits and 400 packages of drii^I 
fruits were exported to oversea, markets during the same period. 
These were distributed as follows:—For New Zealand, 464 eases citrus 
fruits; for London, 400 packages dried fruits. Under the Federal 
Quarantine Act, 2,573 packages of seeds, plants, and bulks, etc., were' 
examined and admitted from oversea markets. Of these, 70 bags of 
linseed were ordered to be cleaned, on account of the presence of 
proclaimed weed seeds. ^ 
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THE PIG. 


ITS BODY HYGIENE. 

The pig is a much misimderstood beast; one needs to know him 
to appreciate his good qualities. That he should require any ‘more 
attention than an occasional feed of slops seems to come as a surprise 
to many farmers. If he should happen to have natural protection 
from the heat in summer, he thrives—well and good. If this natural 
protection should not exist, well, the farmer kicks the dead carcass, 
and murmurs that the pig is an unprofitable proposition, and a dirty 
animal to have on the farm. ‘‘The pig is not, as is usually thought, 
essentially filthy in its habits,’^ says the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. 
F. E. Place). “As a matter of fact, it is the most cleanly of all 
domesticated animals, but is driven by force of circumstances to adopt 
habits the reverse of sanitary, and is then put down as filthy. 

“The prevalence of so-called ticks, which are really the largest of the 
louse family, Ilaeynatopitms urius, does not indicate that pigs are 
thriving, but that their surroundings are insanitary, and the parasites, 
rather than tending to the animals’ welfare, are the source of direct 
loss to the feeder. 

“The pig, in a wild state, pays a good deal of attention to toilet 
l)y scrubbing himself in undergrowth and wallowing in the mire; 
this may not appeal toAlie observer as a cleansing method, but it is 
both cleansing and detergent. 

“Physiological changes have been brought about by domestication, 
and sweat glands that are functionally active in the wild pig have 
fallen into desnetiide in the fat-laden porker. In the wild pig these 
)uay be found in similar situations to those in the horse, which act 
more vigorously than others, behind the ears, at the elbows, and 
between the thighs; Avhile in the domestic pig they give place to 
grease glands, and sw'eating, in its visible form, is practically confined 
to the snout. 

“This causes a dryness and scurfiness of the body, and, through 
lack of radiation, a certain amount of over-heating of the skin, con¬ 
ditions which a coating of damp mud alleviates, and at the same time 
destroys itchy parasites like lice. The lack of facility for such mud 
baths in South Australia is the cause of a good deal of skin irritation 
and delay in fattening; where it is possible to provide it, one will find 
it remunerative to do so. 

‘ ^ Flailing this natural method, the hose is resorted to by many pig- 
keepers, and this has both advantages and disadvantages. Among 
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the forinei’ Is the coolness that follows its use, togellun’ with a juot'c 
a.ctive |)eriphe!*al circulation and tlie forcible removal of parasites siicli 
as lice ; it also fresliens up the auinial and increases the appetite and 
coadiiees to i‘efi‘eshiug slei^p, all steps toward rapid fattening or 
comfort during pregnancy. 

“(Jliief among tlie disadvantages are the tendency to eliili the sur¬ 
face of the body, often imsiilting in young* pigs in pneumonia and 
pleurisy, and in older ones in rheumatic stiftness; secondarily, in con¬ 
gestion of the liver and digestive upsets that mean delay in falteniiig. 
Also, where sties are either devoid of drainage, or too hygienic, there 
is the more or less permanent dampness that brings about dmease and 
favors the develo])UUUit of germs like thos(^ of tuberculosis; so that 
where liosiug is adopted as a r(‘gular habit, it is best to have a small 
space penned in, with a concrete lioor and surfaci‘ drains, vvh<u'(‘ the 
])igs may undergo their ablutions and dry olf Ixcfore returning to their 
sties. 

^‘With such nn ari*angemeut an overlu^ad sprinldm* is easily rigged, 
and the bath can he nuaticated Avith slieep dip oi* similar parasiticide 
with an economy in water and an easy a,nd tliorougbly complete bath 
for the pig. White skinned pigs are very lible to scald after bathing, 
^Jnd should either be greased over after a bath or kept out of the sun 
until the skin circulation has settled down again.’^ 


WIIKAT HARVEST SCHEME. 

It is anticipated that a statement of the position in relation i-o the 
wheat harvest schcmio will be published by the TTouorable Minister of 
Agriculture early in the coming month. 


WHEAT PRICES. 

Th(‘ f.o.b. pric(‘ foi* wheat on l)(a‘,ember 2nd Avas bs. Id. foi* i)(a'.<mi!)er 
delivery, 5s, for January; tlu^ following day prices advanced Id., and 
on December 4th there aauis a still further advance of Id. From trie 7tli 
December onAA-ards 5s. J-|d. Avas rpiotcd until the 13th, Avhen then^ was 
a fall of a |d. per bushel. December 22nd the price firm |(1., and 
the then rate, 5s. 3-|d., rxded until the end of the month, the market 
being reported firm. 

Stocks. 

Stocks held liy shipping agents on December 31st, 1915, amounted 
to 112,326 tons, the <|uantity of grain shipped to that date being 
15,692 tons. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


[By D. h\ Laurie^ Government l^oultry Expert and Lecturer.] 


BROODERS AND BROODER HOUSES. 

It is a comparatively easy matter, given good breeding stock, to 
iiatcii large numbers of eiiickens. it is quite another matter to rear 
these chickens successfully. Some breeders, whose operations extend 
only to a few hundred chickens, experience great mortality, while 
where the numbers hatched run into thousands, the mortality often 
exceeds 50 per cent. 

Systems. 

There are two main systems of artificially brooding chickens— 
1. The heated brooder. 2. The cold brooders. 

Heated Brooders.—The designs for these are legion. There tire 
individual brooders, small pipe brooders, mammoth pipe brooders (in 
which some systems depend upon radiated heat, others upon hot air), 
mammoth hot air brooders, and so on. The heating is achieved by 
kerosine lamps, coke ovens, gas, and electricity. 

Cold brooders, as the name implies, are not heated, but depend upon 
the mutual warmth given olf by the brooding chickens, controlled by 
adequate venti lation. 

Both systems have their votaries. For many years I reared ex¬ 
cellent percentages of chickens and ducklings without artifidai heat, 
and believe no applied heat is necessary where constant attention to 
the chickens is available. 

A Dei-^artmental Brooder. 

Roseworthy, Murray Bridge, and Parafield warm brooder houses 
were built on the system of unit brooders, heated by kerosine lamps. 
For many years plans of these brooders have been sux)plied, also 
sketches of brooder houses. 

Illustration No. 1 shows a convenient arrangement on a fine country 
poultry plant erected under departmental supervision. The brooder 
house, 40ft, long, is shown in the centre, between the incubator house, 
on the right, and the store, on the left. The outside runs are shown. 
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Additional lig’lit is given from the two patent skylights in the roof; 
these are movable, and permit ventilation of the building. 

Illustration No. shows the interior of the brooder house. These 
houses are from 12ft. to 15ft. wide, and may be any length. There 
is a passage-way 3ft. wide, with door at each end, so tliat people can 
pass through the building. The whole floor is of cement concrete, 
thus permitting ease in cleaning and perfect sanitation. The 
brooders are seated on a low platform made of jarrah posts and 
angle iron bearer. The centre half of the top of each brooder is 
boarded, and the remainder glass. The brooders eommiiiiicate with 
the inside runs, the floors of which are raised. The divisions of the 
inside runs are 3ft. high, and immediately in front of each brooder is 
a sliding gate giving access to the runs. 



A Country Poultry Plant* erected from plans supplied hy the Department. Incnhator 
House on right, Store on left, Brooder House in Centre. 


This plant has been sueeessfully operated for some years. Hum 
dreds of brooders have been built to the plans supplied by the depart¬ 
ment, and for work up to, say, 500 chickens, they are excellent. 

irhe coke oven heated pipe brooder is more costly to iiistal—it is, 
however, almost everlasting, and the cost of running is so small that 
the saving in fuel soon pays for the plant. Such brooders are 
advisable in houses over 40ft. long. Many depend on heat radiated 
fro^ overhead pipes; others, again, have the pipes underneath the 
chickens. The heat passes up a patent flue, and is diffused by a cir¬ 
cular %over. A fine 40ft. plant on this system is at Benmark, and is 
owned Mr. Buchan. It was built by Mr. D. Lanyon, of Kent 
Towm, wkp also built the Parafield mammoth incubator. 
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Gold brooders have again, in recent years, come into considerable 
prominence. My cold brooders were old boxes. Cocoa boxes the first 
week, then 141b. candle boxes; then kerosine cases on the flat; and, 
Anally, a frame with a piece of gunny sack over it in an ordinary 
poultry house. Frequent attention, and specially during changeable 
weather, is necessary with this box system; but when properly at¬ 
tended to the death rate is very small, and the chickens grorv rapidly. 



Brooder House. Interior view sliewing row of unit brooders (Kerosine beated) and 
arrangement of inside cMcKen runs. 


The Old Year —1915. 

Poultry breeders will not soon forget this disastrous period. 
Drought and scarcity of poultry food resulted in the destruction of 
nearly half the poultiy in South Australia. For a time the prospects 
were dismal, and one felt very near to despair. Good rains and the 
prospect of a good harvest soon brought a reaction, and cmrly in the 
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spring there \^'as iiiiieh iiu|niiy for breeding stock. I understand the 
breeding season has been fairly satisfactory, and bcvfore long the stocks 
will be normal, a,s far as numbers are concerned. Judging by a, large 
correspondence, I have liopes that many of my farming friends Inive 
replaced the iiiiprohtable mongrels, wliich tlie drouglit destroyed, with, 
mode profita,.bIe varieties. 

QAie New Year and Its Prospects. 

In wishing ail readers a prosperous New Year, i add a few per¬ 
tinent comments. Despite the war and its dire consequences, it is the 
houiiden duty of all to encourage production to the utmost limits. 
Poultry products—eggs and meat—are of great importaiice as food for 
the nation. Each year sees an increasing demand for eggs and table 
poultry, because their great value and economy is gaining recogni¬ 
tion. The war in Europe has caused an iipheaVal in the egg and 
poultry trade that will not be remedied for many years. Eggs and 
poultry will be in great demand in England, and at prices which will 
afford our producers a most profitable outlet. 

The average farmer remembers well that a few years ago the price 
of eggs in the glut season was so small that eggs were liardly Avortli 
selling. These low prices greatly discouraged poultry breeding. 
Unless the unforeseen occurs, these starvation prices will iiciver recur. 
When the time is ripe, an organised scheme for shipment oversea will 
be put in hand. Before the drought the local Australian markets 
were oversupplied, and it will not be long before there is a repetition. 
The export trade, however, will absorb millions ol; dozens of eggs and 
cargoes of frozen poultry. My earnest advice, therefore, is—- 

1, Produce. Breed poultry and make it a recognised branch of 
agricultural operations-—farming and fruitgrowing. 

2. Adopt modern metliods. Breed only p!’ofii-aI)le commereiaJ 
varieties. 

3. Take priile in the (piality of your x)roduce. (JoUect tlie eggs 
daily; pen up all male birds, so that the eggs laid by the hens mv, 
infertile. Pack in sound, dry material, and market twice a week. 
Remember that eggs are easily tainted, and that if packed in damp 
straw or chaff they will go rotten in a few days, owing to the heat 
generated and infection by countless bacteria. 

4, Discard all erroneous ideas—there are many current. You may 
as well know facts and work on proper lines. Write for information. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The liionthly uieeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held at the Govermiiciit Faj*ni, Tari*etileld, on Wednesday, December 
1st, the,re being present Mr. F. Coleman (in the chair), and Messrs. 
W. J. Coiebatch, C. ,E. Birks, C. J. Tuckwell, J. Miller, A, M. 
Dawkins, and H, J. Pinnis (Acting Secretary). Apologies were 
received for the absence of Professor Perkins, and Messrs. Laffer, 
Jeffrey, Williams, and Auld. 

Experimental Work on Irrigation Areas. 

The Acting Secretary tabled the following resolution from the 
recent conference of the Murray' Kiver Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau:—"^‘That this conference urges the Advisory Board to 
impress upon the Government the great importance of establishing 
experimental and demonstration blocks on the river at the earliest 
possible moment for the pui-pose particularly of showing the pos¬ 
sibilities of animal products, such as fat lambs, pigs, and dairy 
produce. Also that a type orchard of a much more comprehensive 
character than at present exists should be established.^’ Mr. 
Coiebatch thought that some of the requirements would be met, 
to a certain extent, if a capable man were appointed to travel along 
the river and devote all his time to instructing the settlers what 
to do and what not to do, and how to do the things which were desir¬ 
able. After considerable discussion it was decided, at the instance 
of Mr. Miller, that consideration of the matter should be deferred, 
and that meanwhile the Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. McIntosh) 
should be asked to express his opinion on the proposals outlined. 

Fruit for Australian Soldiers. 

A resolution from the Longwood Branch read:—^^That this 
Branch olfers through the Advisory Board to collect at least 100 
cases of apples and deliver them at a railway station, provided the 
Government will forward them free of charge to the soldiers at the 
front.” The hope was expressed that other branches would take 
the subject up. The Board-considered that the best plan would be 
to refer the offer to the Secretary of the Red Cross, and it was 
decided to adopt this course, and advise the Branch of the action 
taken. 

Noxious Weeds. 

Attention was given to a resolution of the Cradoek Branch, em¬ 
phasising the feeding value of Salvation Jane, and protesting against 
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its being peoelainied noxitms iu the areas outside of Goydcr’s line 
of rainfall; and iti addition a resolution from Longwood, “viewing 
with alarm the rapid spread of this useless weed, anti re(iues1ing 
that stops should be taken to have it declared a noxious wnuid.” 

It was eventually decided to deal with the matter after the 
members of the Board had had an opportunity of repenising the 
report of the sub-comniittee appointed in 1912 to deal with the 
subject of noxious weeds destruction. 

New Membbes. 

Approval was given to the appointment of the following new mem¬ 
bers to the Branches indicated;—Bowhill—Win. C'Otlle, H. Cottby 
Frank Johns, Harry Johns, W. '1'. Johns, Keith Mugford, Win. Spay, 

R. Bartel; Oi-roroo—Henry 1. Joyce, Georgi' Graham; Salt Crei'k— 
W. A. Fraser; Glencoe—Albert Murray; Warcow'ie—J. Marron; 
Borrika—E. L. Parkyn; Sandalwood—J. Karlson ; Hartley—P. 
Clark; Berri—R. B. Downie; Leighton—W. Edwards; Tintiuara— 

S. Piuchestei'; Lougwooil—J. Risley, G. A. S. Risley; Wepowie—S. 
McMahon; Mount Remarkable—C, F. Packard, W. J. S. Jacka, C. 

B, Jacka; Morphett Vale—Castles, Furniss; .Nantawarra—W, 
Dixon; Strathalbyn—W. Wallace, B. Eckert, J. Eckert. H. Eckert, 

C. 6. Harvey; Yeelanna—Ern. Behanua; Yanineo—A. Christian; 
Port Elliot—R. Svveetman; Meningie—F. Stuart. 


TURRETFIELO EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


INSPBUTION BY THB; ADVIBORY H((AR1) 

The members of the Advisory Board of A^*rieiilture field tlu‘ir 
monthly meeting at Tiirretfield, on the 1st December, and availed 
themselves of the opportunity ‘oh inspecting the crops, stock, and 
general appointments of the farm,^ The^ Manager (M'r., G. H, 
Stevens),, who 'conducted the party 'Over the farm, ftrst dii^ected 
attention to^' the irrigation plots.* The pumping plant'^"nsei!' enables 
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17 acres of good land to be effectively irrigated when the water 
ill the river is sufficiently free from salt to render its use safe and 
beneficial. Although only one substantial flooding could be given to 
the lucerne, at the beginning of last summer, the fodder obtained 
Avas a most valuable standby for the stock ivheii all the other fields 
Avere bare. Attention Avas directed to a field of Algerian oats 
adjoining the lucerne, and it Avas explained that the land for several 
years could not be cropped because of the presence of too much 
saline matter. This season, however, it produced a retuini of more 
than four tons of hay to the acre. The heavy Avinter rains had 
apparently washed the injurious salts deep into the subsoil, as the 
crop had not suffered any check from the time of soAving. An 
ai*ea of similar land seeded with a bushel of barley to the acre, and 
then cross-drilled Avith a bushel of oats, gave a fine cut for ensilage, 
and noAv promises a fair yield of oats. 

The initial Avheat plot to which attention Avas directed ^Ym an 
area of 15 acres of Gluyas, alongside which were three plots laid 
out with the idea of testing the effect of radio-active ore on the 
growth of wheat. Other crops in this field, all of Avhich are highly 
promising, are Alma, Eustproof, Queen Fan, Thew (one of the late 
Mr, Parrer^s productions), Bunyip, Marquis, Red Russian, and 
Cedar. 

Breeding Pilots, 

The hand plots consist of short i^oaa^s of a large number of different 
varieties of wheat—the local sorts one one side, and foreign or 
imported varieties on the other side of a dividing path. Crossbreds 
AAmre seen in their first, second, third, and fourth generations. Three 
plots of the Gram plant attracted attention, as did also several rows 
of American field pease. Continuing on their tour, the party Avere led 
betAveen two crops of T^e Huguenot and White Tuscan wheats res¬ 
pectively. Tn places these wheats are wall over 6ft. high, and 
should give an excellent return. Correirs No. 7, Federation, Genoa, 
Bay ah, and Triumph reveal every likelihood of yielding Avell. A 
15-acre field of Calcutta Cape oats, fed down in June, has made 
magnificent growth, and a heavy yield of grain is expected from it. 

Members then inspected the horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs on 
.the farm, and in addition the experimental flour mill. 

During the day, at the invitation of the proprietors, the Board 
visited MesKsrs. Taylor Bros.’ Crystal Butter Factory, at Gawler. 
Members were much impressed with the general appearance of the 
factory and the up-to-date nature of the plant. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tlie follovying iigures, from data supplied by the Common wealth Afeieorological 
Department, sliow the rainfall, for the nion h of and to the end of Doeeniher IIUS, also the 
average annual rainfall. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


CONFERENCE OF MURRAY RIVER BRANCHES. 


{Continued from page 497). 


DRAINAGE OF VINEYARJIkS AND ORCHARDS. 

Tile following paper was contributed by Mr. F. Ooie, of the Ren- 
mark Branch:— 

It has been justly said tiiat irrigation and drainage go hand in 
hand; without drainage, irrigation is a failure. If the soil is with¬ 
out natural drainage, artificial drainage must be resorted to. 

The difficulty in Renniark has been the absence of reliable data as a 
guide for carrying out successfully this important and expensive work. 

Renmark was the pioneer in South Australia of irrigation coupled 
with fruit-growing, and it falls to .Renmark to be tlie pioneer ixi thti 
matter of drainage. At present the draii.iage problem has only mani¬ 
fested itself in the older settlements of Renmark and Miidiira, but 
tile later settlements along the River Murray started by the Boutii 
Australian Government will meet it as surely as they need the water 
for plant growth, and the sooner inteudiiig settlers take this matter 
into consideration when estimating tlie cost of planting a block of 
trees or vines, the less likelihood there will be of embarraasment in tlie 
future. Land that is waterlogged is rendered, sour by having all the 
air driven out of it and replaced by water; this <‘,xcess of water killS' 
the bacteria which, carry on the work of nitrification in the 80 .iL The 
roots are stifled, and die back as the w^d^ertable rises, thus limiting 
the scope for feeding, until the plant is finally starved. Drainage 
’ takes away this excess of water, aerates and sweetens the soil, and in¬ 
creases the feeding capacity of the roots. . ’ 

Waterlogged land usually occurs in sandy slopes, with marly lime¬ 
stone subsoil, underlaid by blue elay. The clay does not always 
run parallel with the surface slope, being very often undulating, thus 
forming pockets for the accumulation of water. This class of country 
often deceives the inexperienced, as seeing such a slope one would be 
foigiven for supposing the drainage to be good—herein lies the 
danger, 'irrigation, when practised on such land, usually saturates 
the top ne^jest the channel, goes down to -the subsoil, is arrested there 
by hard pa^pr 'blue clay, shoots out about half-way down the slope, 

I 
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and tile trouble starts, in these cases the injurious salts are brought 
to the surface and deposited there, the trees or vines then start to 
go olf, and, if left, will soon die out. 

Where the salt has come to the surface ou these sandy slopes, no 
aniount of drainage will be effective, until means have been found to 
flood the land, in order to dissolve the salt, and carry it away through 
the drainage system, d'o do this the land will have to be terraced on 
tile contour principle. The wa,y to prepare the land is, first to take 
a level 1 chain from the top of the patch ,■ start in the highest corner, 
take a level. Say it reads 4ft. j take the next level 1 chain away, 
keeping around the contour until it reads 4ft. liu. Keep on taking a 
level at every chain, falling lin. in every chain, until one gets to the 
end, when the last two levels should read level: leave a peg at each 
level. Now' go back and start as before, but coining dowui the hill 
bin. Wiien the w'hole of the land is contoured, run a plough around 
each row of pegs, then start buckseraping the banks, terracing the 
land. One inch in a chain just gives enough fall to flood sandy land 
quickly, the idea being to dissolve the surface salt, and not put too 
much water in the land. 

it will be found cheaper and better to drain the land prior to 
planting. First set about to provide for the disposal of the drainage 
water. This is usually a very troublesome and costly business. Tlie 
promoters of irrigation settlements should, in my opinion, provide a 
proper system of mains with which the settlers could connect up 
their individual drainage systems, thus providing an effective means 
of disposing of the water, and saving the settlers much trouble and 
money, which w'ould otherwise have to be spent in providing them¬ 
selves with their own means of disposal. * The usual methods of dis¬ 
posing of drainage water are w^ells or dams, according to the locality. 
Tlie dam method is the simplest, if the conditions are favorable; the 
water migljt be used for stock purposes, etc. If this method is not 
practicable, then sink a well into the drift sand. The drift varies 
from 12ft. to 40ft. or 50ft., and in some places it has not been struck 
ht all. Pumping then has to be resorted to, in which case it is advis- 
al)le to grow something with the w^ater, such as a patch of vegetables 
for the house, or lucerne for horsefeed. It is possible to cover the 
cost of pumping by the returns from the lucerne, etc. 

In digging the W’^ell, the dimensions of which should be 4ft. 6in. by 
2 ft., with stays dowm the centre formhxg a ladder, care should be 
taken to timber it from the start, or trouble will be met when strik¬ 
ing the wmtertable. A catch pit should dug alongside to receive 
the water from the drain pipes, this catch pit then being connected 
up to the well. The reason for this is to catch the silt that comes out 
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of tile drains^ wliicii can easily be cleaned oat, tiins avoiding tiic 
danger of silting up tlie drift in tke main well. The cost of s'ii king 
and timbering a well 25ft. deep, \\dtii no complication (such as arc 
met at times) is In sinking in waterlogged land, one nevei* 

knows what dificnities one is going to meet. Lor instance, souietimes 
one has to take out tiirtm buckets of water to one of soil, so thh price 
is based on coiiditions being normal. With regand to layiiig iipes, 
always u\ake a piuii of the drain system for future reference, witii - 
tile tneasurements of ail the branch drains, showing tiie junctions, . also 
the length of the subsidiary drains, so that at any^ tinie they ca/a b(‘. 
located if they 'should become clogged. Junction and T pieces can 
be obtained from the x^ipe manufacturers. The distance between ^^tbe 
subsidiary drains should be about a chain, if they are put Ift. 6in. d.eep 
in sandy soil; in soil of a stitf nature, they siiouid be closer, and .^pos¬ 
sibly not so deex3. At the outset one .should start to take tiie le-yels. 
In the absence of a dumpy level, the following niethod is use^. fui. 
Measure the line of drains to be put down, then place a T pieG,- 4 ;', oi' 
wood at the lower end, on top of this place an ordinary builder’s lc\ ^el 
arranged with two peexo sights, one at either end, and see tiiat it rea( is 
level. Then place a statf at the uiiper end of the line, witii a mu ti 
in charge; now take a sight through the two peex3 sigiits on to til 
staff, and get the man at the other end to mark the exact sx>ot of tin 
sight line. Measure from this spot to the ground, then measure from^x 
the line of the two sights on the level to the ground line. A deduc¬ 
tion of the uppier ineasurenient from the lower will give the fall in 
inches from, the top to the bottom of the slope. Now" reduce this, in 
proportion to tiie same fall in 5ft. For examphi, suppose tlie length 
of drain to be 200ft. and tlie fall 20in.; reduce thiKS in proportion to 
a 5ft. line, the fall will be -iin. Now take two x>iec(^s of tiuilier, about 
2 in. x IJin. and 5ft, in lengih; tack a pieci*. of leatlu^r on the ends, 
lonniug a hinge. Expand the other emi "|hu, a,ud make* it:, fast l)y 
tacking a piece of wood on the side. This makes a sed. for placing 
on the top of livu? drain trench. The level p)laced on this 

set should read level. One will by this uuuuis liavc^ the sloxxi of the 
.drain running parallel with the top slope. .It is vei*y inx|)ort;ani. tliai 
this work should be done carefxilly, as if the drains are laid unevenly 
in the “trench, and the fall is not gradual and w^ithoiit any undula¬ 
tion, all the wmrk will be thrown away, a.nd silting iiX3 of the X)ipos 
will result. Always start to lay the pipes from the well upwards. 
The depth of the pipes should not be less than 4ft. 6in. 1 have, found 
a drain of 7ft. much more effective than the 4£t, 6in. drain. A guide 
lo the depth of the drain is the place where the watertable is found; 
the drain should be placed about a foot below this level. Never open 
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up all the trendies and then lay the pipes. If this is done considerable 
trouble will be met from tlie falling* in of the sides of the trench, 
destroying the hriii bottom, which is essential for a properly laid 
drain. * Open up a chain, gradually getting domi to the required 
depth. Ill throwing out the earth when opening up the di'ain, place 
the top soil on one side of the trench, whence it can be returned to 
its proper place. The man laying the pipes should follow closely 
behind the man digging the trench, and the last spit to be taken out 
should be left for the man who is laying the pipes. When this spit 
is, taken out, the bed for the pipes should be made with a proper 
drainage tool, which takes out a half-round piece of soil, forming a 
snug bed wherein the pipe can rest. Three pipes should he laid, and 
have placed over the joints a piece of tarred paper Gin. by 2in. This 
paper can be purchased in rolls; it is the same as is used by builders 
for placing under corrugated iron in ceilings. On the top of the 
paper place a handful of earth, to prevent it shifting when being 
covered in. The earth taken out from the next spit for the follow¬ 
ing three pipes should be placed on the pipes just laid, instead of 
being thrown out of the trench. Continue throughout on this 
method, levelling the pipes as the work proceeds, and letting the 
water which accumulates in the trench nin through the newly-laid 
pipes, carrying it off to the well. 

Do not use perforated pipes in sandy soil; there is sufficient room 
between the joints, placed together as closely as possible, for the 
„water to find its way in. The paper placed over the joints keeps the 
sand from getting in until the loose soil is settled about the pipes. 
Wlien finishing off the drains, they should be brought to the surface 
. vdth a piece of dovmpipe placed inside the drain pipe. This is use¬ 
ful to aerate the drains, also to flush them out when necessary, and 
to locate a clogged drain should one ocenr. Tf it is found necessary 
to end off a drain without bringing it up to the surface, half a brick 
placed over the end is effective. 

The cost of digging drains 4ft. 6in, in sandy soils with limestone, 
subsoil, and laying pipes, varies according to the state of the water¬ 
logged land, and the quantity of water met with, from 17s. to 22s. 
per chain. Three-inch pipes cost £5 per 1,000 at Mildura; freight 
and cartage run into another £5 per 1,000, totalling £10 per 1,000 on 
the land, which will be enough to do 15 chains of drain, at a cost of 
13s. a chain. 

The plan on which the drains are laid will depend on the fall of 
the land. Where it is workable I prefer tbe herringbone principle, 
no two side drains coming into the main in the same place, but 
alternating up the main drain, 

15 ' 
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Discussion. 

A great deal of interest was evinced in this subject. Mr. II. S. 
lor stated that Mil dura experience had demonstrated tliat th.ey t- - 
get rid of the salt as well as the water by means of di'ainagci. Land 
which sultanas and currants were dying out at Mildura had 
ceiitly been ([uite renovated by this means. Where the land was any¬ 
thing like flat, natural drainage was all that was necessary, pro¬ 
vided they eoiikl get a good getaway for the water. Not less tliau 50 
per cent, of the area under cultivation at Mildura. was diaiined ; 
drainage was now^ beginning to he regarded as one of the natui'al 
cultural operations for land under irrigation. Citrus orchards ther(^ 
were looking better now than they were 10 years ago, and this was 
largely attributable to the system of drainage. 

Mr. McIntosh said the Mildura people were on right lines when 
they realised that they were sooner or later up against tlie drainage 
problem. At Kingston there was no sign of seepage; this was due to 
the splendid system of natural drainage, and to the fact that before 
any of the land there was watered the channels were concreted. Tie 
had always contended that they should make the ditclies properly^"' 
watertight before the settlers went on to the land. OtbiCrwise during 
the first three or four years there was a eonsidei^ahle quantity of 
water lost, and this was only ruining the land. The adoption of the 
sprinkler system would in some instances he eifective in getting rid 
of the salt on the hillsides. 

Mr. B. Williams (Waikerie) said that in digging channels for 
drains, after he had got down to a depth of about 2ft., be foiuid that 
the sides fell in. 

Mr. Cole mentioned that he had experienced the same trouble, and 
had OA^ereorae it by propping the sides with, hoards, 

Mr. McIntosh said a casing shonld, be fitted to the drain; this 
could be lifted with a block and tackle when required. 

Mr. Quinn expressed the opinion that the trouble in Mildura and 
Eeumark was due to the use of earthen channels. lie felt (‘.orivinced 
that if the inugation settlements were going to flouri.sh, the question 
of drainage would have to be dealt with in a much broader sense than 
the mere matter of sinking potholes and draining into them. The 
questions of draining away surplus water and getting away 
salt, might, to a very large extent, be achieved in one. operation. 
Under-drainage might have no effect in getting away the salt which 
was above the ground. Unless they had the pressure of a compara¬ 
tively big body of water passing through the salt into the drainage 
pipes, they were not going to get rid of much of the salt. Without 
terracing and flooding he did not think there was much chance of 
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getting rid of tlie salt. The primary question was one of getting a 
pure supply of water. In regard to Reinnark, he was of the opinion 
that they had better turn their reservoir into a drainage ditch, and 
secure their water from a purer source. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

It was decided that the next Conference of the Murray River 
Branches should be held at Murray Bridge in May. 

Time was then devoted to ^'Free Parliament/’ and a number of 
subjects were discussed, and ciuestions answered by the visiting 
experts. 

POULTRY, 

An address wms then delivered by the Poultry Expert (Mr. I). F. 
Laurie), who, after referring to the suitability of the district for egg 
and poultry production, and the excellent prospects of the industry 
from the point of view of markets, advised his listeners, if they 
desired to keep fowls for egg production, to secure the laying strains 
of White Leghorns. These produced more eggs than other breeds, 
hut the chickens were not good table birds, although the cockerels 
made good spatch cocks. For eggs and meat they had the choice of 
Plymouth Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, and Rhode Island Reds. 
Good laying strains of these birds and their varieties were to be piu- 
eured. While they laid fewer eggs in a year than Wliite Leghorns, 
they were at times good winter layers. Their great value, however, 
wms as table poultry, when young. The farmer required good utility 
strains—not exhibition types—hut only specially bred utility birds 
typical of the breed. 

The question of housing was dealt with fully. The permanent 
fixture, ])uilt of galvanised iron, "was recommended as the best, and 
it was stated that plans might be had on application to the Depart¬ 
ment. Portable bouses were indicated for occasional use in fruit 
plantations at seasons wdien poultry could not damage the fruit, biat 
might do good in eradicatiiig grubs and insect pests. For breeding 
bouses and yards the departmental standard house, built as a unit, 
had been universally adopted. It was 9ft. long, 6ft. high in front, 
and 5ft. at the back, and was fitted with three rows of perches. It 
either accommodated a breeding pen, or might be used as a layers’ 
house to hold 20 pullets. 

For large flocks lai^ge scratching shed houses provided the best 
accommodation at the least cost per bird. For cold and "wet weather 
egg production they Avere unequalled, and were economical with 
labor in watering, feeding, and attention generally. The unit was 
20ft. by 17ft. wide, 8ft. high in front, 6ft. at back, and it might.be 
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built in any leiigtli. After tlie eliickeiis lett tlie hen or ihe brooder 
iioiise they eoiild be aceoaimodated in yards and houses built on the 
same principle a,.s the breeding houses, but smaller. Good housing 
Tfas of the utmost importance, and should include perch and 
accommodation, shelter and freedom from draughts, yet provide a in phi 
ventilation. 

Feeding. 

For egg production, the best results were obtained from the follow¬ 
ing rations:—-1. Morning, wet mash, per bird average 2ozs.; midday, 
greenfeed, average 2ozs.; evening, grain, average 2ozs. 2. Dry mash 
fed ill hoppers available at all times: green food morning and noon; 
grain evening. 3. Grain only—^no mash; animal food twice a week; 
green food daily ad lib. Clean water in a clean vessel should always 
be available. That should be well shaded and kept in a draught in 
hot weather. An excellent water vessel could be made from a kero- 
sine tin, cutting out about 6in. from the bottom, at the back and 
front a hole Tin. or Sin. square, and turning the sharp edges down¬ 
ward and outward. That water vessel could be easily cleansed and 
sterilised, and as a current of air passed through the two holes, 
the water was kept cool. All tins, whether kerosine or petrol, should 
be first cleansed with boiling water and washing soda. Petrol was 
poisonous to fowls. Water vessels might be sterilised with strong 
solution of either bluestone (copper sulphate) or permanganate of 
potassium (so-called Condy^s crystals). 

A hopper of shell-grit (Murray mussel shell, crushed hone, and sharp 
grit) should be kept available to the fowls. The local grit in the 
cliffs was excellent. To this should he added a proportion of granu¬ 
lated charcoal, which was an aid to digestion and ahsor'^d acids, etc. 

Wet Hash. —For wet mash, one part hran, two parts pollard, and 
an equal bulk of finely chaffed green food should he used. The bran 
should be scalded with hot water, hot separated milk, meat meal, or 
rabbit soup, covered vdth a hag, and allowed to soften and swell for 
from 15 to 20 minutes. The pollard and green food should then he 
rubbed in to produce a crumbly mixture. This should be fed in clean 
shallow pans and not thrown on to the ground. An average ration 
was 2oz. per bird. Only as much as the pen of birds would clean up 
in ten minutes should be given. Tn place of pollard one might use 
the following;—Ground wheat 2 parts, bran 2 parts; ground barley 
2 parts, bran 1 part; ground oats 1 part, bran parts, adding -J part 
ground pease. 

Drii Mash. —^Dry mash might be made as follows:—1. Bran 1 part, 
pollard' 2 parts, meat meal 5 per cent. 2. Bran 1 part, barley meal 
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2 parts, meat meal 5 per cent., pea meal ^ part (-^ bulk of barley 
meal). 3. Bran 2 parts, finely ground wlieat, oats, and barley 1 part 
each, pea meal part, meat meal 5 per cent. This could be fed in 
small wooden hoppers, fed by gravitation, made from kerosine tins, 
with a sloping division in the centre and a small trough fixed in 
front. About liii. of the tin at the bottom should be cut, this eom- 
muiiieatiiig with the trough. Fine wires should be run lengthwise 
to prevent fowls scratching out the dry mash and so causing waste. 

Grain. —Wheat, oats, peas, and in cool weather occasionally barley 
and maize could be used. All grain should be fed in scratching litter 
(grass, straw, leaves, etc.). The exercise promoted digestion and 
health and afforded occupation for the birds. In sandy localities 
grain might be raked into the soil for this purpose. 

The lecturer then dealt wdth the treatment of various diseases, and 
answered a number of questions dealing generally with the poultry 
industry. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 

The Conference closed with votes of thanks to the visiting experts, 
the chairman, and the press, after which the National Anthem was 
sung. 



River Murrav Reclamation Works. 
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Amyton.. 

579 



Georgetown. 

ft 

17 


Angaston. . 
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15 

— 

Geranium. 

ft 

29 

26 

Appila-Yarrowie_ 


— 

— 

Gladstone. 

ft 

_ 


Arden Vale & Wyacca 

* 

— 

— 

Glencoe . 

ft 

_ 

_ 

Arthurton. 


— 

— 

Glencope . 

5S4 

_ 

_ 

Balakiava. 

* 

— 

— 

Goode. 

ft 


_ 

Beaufort. 

+ 

+ 

— 

_ 

Green Patch. 

ft 

_ 

_ 

Beetaloo Yalley...... 


— 

—- 

Gumeraeha. 

ft 

18 

_ 

Belalie . ...... 

* 

15 

— 

Halidon. 

ft 

__ 

Berri. 

T 

19 

10 

TTflrtley . 

592 



Blackwood. 
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_ 


Hawker 

ft 

17 

14 

18 


Blyth. 


15 

_ 


ft 


Bookpurnong: East .. 



— 

Hookina. 

578 

15 

Booleroo Centre. 

* 

14 

— 

Inman Valley .. 

592 



Borrika .......... . 

ft 

— 

— 

Ironbank . .. 

600 

15 

19 

Bowhill. 

* 

_ 

_ 

Julia . 

ft 

Brinkley. 

* 

_ 

_ 


ft 



Bundaleer Springs .. 



— 

Kalangadoo ... 

600 

8 

12 

Burra. 


14 



593 

ft 

15 

12 

Bute .. 



_ 


Butler . 

* 




ft 
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ift 
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ft 
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_ 

ft 

18 

; 15 
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* 

20 

_ 
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t 
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ft 

Carrow., 

‘ft 


_ 
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13 

17 

Cherry Gardens. 

591-600 

18 

15 

! Lameroo. 
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+ 

4 . 

! 

_ 
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Clare... 


14 


Leighton.. 

Longwood.. 
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* 

— ' 

— 

ft 

if! 


- 
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# 

22 

_ 
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ft 

20 


Cooniandook ..._^ 

ft 
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0 1”! 0 T jr» 
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ft 

ft 

— 

: — 

~ 
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5S4 
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ft 

ft 

+ 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

■f 

4- 
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ft 
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Cradock., . 

Crystal Brook .... 

Cygnet Biver .. 

Dayenport........ 
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Elbow Hill.... 

Forest Range... 

Forster. 

Frances ...... . 
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Gawler Riyer. 

ft i 
ft 

600 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 
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Page 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Morgan .... 




i 

Eenmark .. 




Morphett Vale. 

5}t 

— 

— 

Riverton . 

*- 

— 

— 

Mount Barker . 

596-600 

19 

16 

Roberts and Verran.. 

H. 

_ 

- 

Mount Bryan . 


15 

— 

Saddle nr orth. 


21 

— 

Mount Bryan East .. 


— 

— 

Salisbury. 


4 

— 

Mount Compass .... 

597 

— 

— 

Salt Creek. 


— 

— 

Mount Gamhier .... 

601 

— 

— 

Sandalwood. 

+ 

■f 

22 

— 

Mount Hope. 

* 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

586-9 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant .... 


U 

— 

Spalding .. 

Stirling’s "Well. 


21 

21 

Mount Bemarkahle .. 


— 

— 

589 

— 

— 

Mundoora ........ 


17 

__ 

Stockport.. 


_ 

__ 

Murray Bridge...... 

+ 

4* 


— 

Strathalbyn. 

599 

— 

— 

Mypolonga . 


— 

— 

Sutherlands. 

* 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

1 ^ 

29 

— 

Tarcowie . 

* 

19 

— 

Myrla . 


— 

— 

Tatiara. 

m 

1 

5 

McNamara Bore .... 


— 

— 

Tintinarra.. 

t 

— 

— 

N antawarra.. 


— 

— 

Two Wells . 

# 

— 

— 

i\ aracoorte . 

603-5 

8 

— 

IJraidlaandSummert’n 


3 

7 

JSf arridy... 

578 

— 

— 

Waikerie . 

* 

— 

— 

Narrung . 


— 

— 

Warcowie. 

* 

— 

— 

Netherton. 

585 

_ 

_ 

Warrow .. 


— 

_ 

North Booborowi© .. 


— 

— 

Watervale...... .... 


— 

— 

North Bundaleer .... 

* 

— 

— 

Wepowie . 

579 

— 

— 

Northfield. 


— 

1 

Whyte-Yarcowie_ 


— 

— 

Orroroo. 

579 

— 

— 

Wilkawatt . 


— 

— 

Parilla . 


20 

17 

Willowie . 

* 

— 

16 

Parilla Well. 

lif 

— 

— 

Wilmington. 




Parrakie .......... 

586 

1 

— 

Wirrahara. 

579 

11 

— 

Paskeville.. 

* 

13 

— 

Wirrega ... 

* 

_ 

_ 

Penola .. 

* i 


_ 

Wollowa . 

m 

20 

— 

Penong. 


8 

12 

Woodleigh . 

t 

— 

_ 

Petina . 

* 

— 

— 

Woodside.. 

599 

— 

— 

Pine Forest ... 


— 

— 

Wynarka ,. ........ 


— 

— 

Pinnaroo . 

586 

— 

— 

Yabmana . 


— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 


14 

— 

Yadnarie . 

583 

— 

— 

Port Elliot ... ,.... 

597 ' 

15 

19 

Yallunda . 


— 

— 

Port Germein . 

* 

_ 

. 

Yaninee . 

584 

_ _ 

_ 

Port Pirie... 


15 

19 

Yeelanna .. 

t 

_ 

— 

Quorn . 

m- 


19 

Yongala Yale .. 



14 

Bamco .. 

Redhill. 

» 

3if 

18 

_ 

15 

Yorketown . 

* 




* No report received during the month of Doccmher. + Formal report only received, 

t Held over until next month. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

IPETERSBURQ AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

November 16th.—Present: sis members and three visitors. 

Spake Time on the Paiim. —In a short paper under this title Mr. U. .Henschke 
said that on occasions such as between harvest and seeding, when the .farmer 
was not particularly busy, there was an excellent opportunity for him to give 
attention to such matters as machinery repairs, manufacture of hames, straps, 
split links, S hooks, &c. A little attention to repair's and improvements at such 
tunes often obviated annoying delays when the busy seasons w^ere on. Members 
discussed the paper, and generally agreed with the opinions expressed. 


MOEGHABD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

November 20th.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Soldering. —Mr. P, Loftes read a short paper in which he said the requirements 
necessary for soldering were spirits of salts, salamnioniac, soldering iron, and a pair 
of snips. The copper surface of the soldering iron should be smooth and free from 
cracks, and should be tinned by being rubbed when hot on a piece of salammoniac, 
and then rubbed in a little solder run on the salammoniac. Dipping into a solu¬ 
tion of the latter and water, Just before using, would put the iron into order. 
Articles to be treated should be cleaned with spirits of salts, and then wiped free of 
the latter. For kitchen utensils it was necessary to use spirits of* salts in which 
zinc had been dissolvedj for galvanized iron, spirits of salts; and for plain iron, 
tin, brass, and copper, sydrits -which had been killed. Members discussed the paper, 
and generally emphasized the necessity for thorougidy cleaning articles to bo 
soldered before attempting the repairs. 


NARRIBY (Average annual rainfall, 16.79m.). 

October 23rd.—Present: 11 members. 

Threshing. —Mr. P. H. Smart contributed a paper with the title ^'Does 
thresh’ng pay when the price of hay is £1 15s. per ton in the stook. ” He took 
as a basis of ealeulatioii 50 acres of crop reaping 20bush. to the aere^ or cutting 
for the thresher SOewts. to the acre, and assumed that the cost of harvesting 
and that of cutting and stooking were about equal. A threshing plant could 
be hired, attended by the owner, at the rate of 4d. per bushel; the farmer 
finding^ the labor. The expenses to the, latter would be three men carting the 
hay -with two wagons, one man in the paddock pitching, and four men at the 
plant, a total of seven men. If the plant threshed at the rate of 300bush. per 
day, approximately three and a half days would be taken in handling the 
70 (175) tons. The cost would be:—Labor, seven men at 13s. 4d. each per day for 
three and a half days, £16 6s, 8d.; hire of plant, l,000bush. at 4d. pey bushel, 
£16 IBs. 4d.; three, bales of binder twine, £5 10s.; a total of £38 10s. The 
quantity of straw remaining after threshing was estimated. at 39| tons, as an 
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offset against tlie £38 10s., equalling 19s. 5d. per ton. The question then 
became one of comparison between threshed straw at 19s. 5d. per ton and hay at 
£2 in the stack, or £1 15s. in the stock. Members discussed the subject. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

November 23rd.—Present; 10 members and four visitors. 

Care of Parm Imm^ements and Machinery. —This subject was dealt with in 
a short paper by Mr. P. Ghurcher, in which he said:—shed should be provided 
for all machines on the farm. This should he closed at least on three sides to 
afford protection. Of course, this to some farmers would mean a considerable 
outlay of money, but whatever the cost it would be recouped by the lengthened 
life of the machines. An iron roof for this shed would be by far the best, 
as it would be the means of providing a good catchment of water j but where 
great economy is necessary the straw-thatched roof would do. All exposed 
portions of both iron and woodwork should have a coat of paint where they 
have become chafed, and finally a thorough oiling should be given all bearings 
and working parts before the machines are placed in the shed. Breakages 
should be immediately seen to and repairs effected. By attention to these at 
once much serious injury, and perhaj^s complete breakdown, may be avoided. 
Occasionally removing all nuts and thoroughly cleaning all dry oil and dirt from 
both these and the threads of bolts and thoroughly oiling same before replacing 
nuts, thereby ensuring ease in reachuig any parts or bearings when required, is 
recommended. Breakages to seed drills are frequently caused by starting the 
machine without first turning the wheat and manure cogs after a journey in 
wet weather. A canvas cover could be put over the drill at night and tied down. 
Two forked sticks about 2ft. 6in. long placed under the pole will hold it in a 
horizontal position, and thus j^revent water getting in under the lids. A good 
method of preserving wagon wheels, &:c., during the hot weather is to give 
them a coat of raw linseed oil. "his will not only i^reserve the whole of the 
timber in the wheels, but it also‘prevents the spokes loosening. If these 
or similar methods are adopted on a farm there will be a great saving in- the 
long run of both expense and trouble. 


WIBRABABA (Avt age annual rainfall, 18.91m.). 

November 13th.—Presqht: 21 members and one visitor. 

Dairying. —In a short iDaper on this subject Mr. D. Anderson said:—'Mn 
selecting a dairy cow I prefer a cross between the Jersey and Ayrshire or 
Jersey and Shorthorn, with a good large barrel and built on the wedge shape j 
the udder coming well forward with teats wide apart and browm in color. I 
would always avoid the buffalo type, that is the animal with the large fore 
quarters falling aTvay to nothing behiml. A cow should be kept in good condition 
when not in milk, for no cow" can give her best results and put on condition 
at the same time. Sore teats also affect the milk supply, as also does the 
cattle dog or hard driving. The - animal should be milked always by the same 
person at regular hours. I prefer to milk erosshanded; that is, a near front 
and off hind teat, and also wet-handed, as by dry-hand milking a cow cannot 
be stripped so thoroughly. The last pint given is the richest in cream content. 
The se|)arator should be set to run the cream fairly thickly,* for the thicker 
and richer the cream the longer it will keep fresh. It should not be run straight 
into the cream can, but into a smaller vessel and allowed to cool, as warm cream 
put in on cold has a tendency to sour. I feed the sex3arator milk fresh to the 
calves and pigs, and find they do better on it than when it is allowed to become 
stale. ’ ’ 


AMYTON, November 23rd.—Mr. Gum initiated a discussion on the 
varieties of wheat suitable for the district, the best being Viking, Gluyas, Bnnyip, 
and Federation. Members eoncnxTed in this opinion. 

ORBOBOO, November 20th.—The meeting was devoted to the discussion of seve¬ 
ral questions of interest to members. 
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rt1!DDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

^PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

October 2ord.—Present: 18 meiiibers- 

MAKKETABLis "WTieat.—A paper under this title was read Mr. W. H. Turner. 
He contended that an essential for the jjroduction of a good sample^ of^ wheat 
was the seieetion of superior seed of the varieties proved most suitable^ for the 
iocality. On no account should grain prematurely harvested be used for seed. 
Every Attention should be given the cultivation of the soil. The stripper con¬ 
stituted the best means of taking off the crop, in his opinion. When ^ the wdieat 
was ripe, stripping should proceed rapidly, as a prolonged harvest might result 
in the grain becoming bleached^ or a loss of weight might be experienced. He 
urged farmers not to be satisfied with merely producing a f.a.q. sample, but to 
market a product of the highest quality possible. The general effect of the 
f.a.q. principle might in some measure assist in raising the standard of inferior 
wheats, he said, but it tended to reduce prime wheats to the level of mediocrity. 
In concluding the paper read:—^‘^Some system of the grading of wheat should 
be evolved. The grower of the best sample of wheat should be compensated 
for his care and diligence by an advanced price, and the best wheats should be 
marked off for exxoort. If our position in the markets of the world is to be one 
of superiority and distinction the co-operation of every farmer is needed to 
produce a good clean marketable w’heat.| 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOONTA (Average annm "Rainfall, 15.22in.). 

Present: 15 members. 

Haevestee vePwSUS Steipper. —^Dealing with the relative advantages of the 
harvester and stripper, in a short paper, Mr. WI J. Ortioff said the farm with up 
to 200 acres of good plain land would do well to procure a harvester to take off 
his crop, especially if labor were scarce. In hilly country, however, this machine 
was not a success on account of the variation of the pace and the tendency for 
the grain to run to one side of the screens. The chief disadvantages with the 
stripper were that it could not be used in the field until the straw was dry and 
brittle, and the labor necessary in cleaning. In the discussions which followed 
Mr. John Atkinson said a great deal could ,|)e said in favor of the harvester, 
especially in damp weather. The loss of heads was not so great with the 
harvester as with the stripper. In maiiee country, where inallee shoots were 
thick, it became ijn|>erative to use the stripper. In his opinion the harvester 
had been a salvation to the Peninsula. It was a more complicated machine, 
and therefore required more intelligent handling. He instanced cases where 
inexperienced hands had lost more wheat than would pay their wages. The cost 
of repairs was also greater in the ease of harvesters than with the stripper. He 
had noticed that the quantity of barley increased at a greater rate when using 
the harvester than with the stripper, which eliminated it more freely. MH 
W. B. Stacey advocated the use of the stripper in new country and the harvester 
in old country. Mr. W, J. Brinkworth said that where the size of the farm 
would permit he would use the harvester and stripper. His experience taught him 
that reaping could be safely commenced- three days earlier with the stripper 
than with the harvester as the wheat would thoroughly ripen in the heap. Mr. A. 
B. PergUBon had used the harvester for 10 years, and had no desire to go 
back to the stripper. The harvester was a great labor and time saving machine. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COOEABIE (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 

October 30tli.—Present: nine members and three visitors. 

Some Enemies oe the Wheat Plant.— The following pax->er on this subject was 
read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. V. Hobbs):—“Tne main factor in the pro¬ 
duction of ijroiitabie wiicat crops in this district is, without doubt, a liberal rain¬ 
fall; and tills essential is outside the control of farmers engaged in the business. 
But even given a full average x)recipitation, we do not obtain the maximum yields 
that our soils are cajiabie ot, for the good results we ought to obtain are consider¬ 
ably lessened in a variety of ways, and p)articularly by enemies which attack the 
wheat plant itself, and emier wholly destroy it, or weaken it to such an extent as to 
preveni the production of good sound grain, or even destroy the gram after it has 
come to maturity. Tliese sources of leakage are more or less unaer rne control of 
the grower, and" if to-night we can discuss and thereby learn liow best to prevent 
these leakages, the objeer of this paper wdll have been achieved. A he troubles to 
which I refer, individually may not cause very serious loss, but when they are aU 
added together it will be found that the combined forces take heavy lou of tne 
xarmer—lar more than wo really realise. To mention only some ox the enemies 
wnobO attacks the wheat plant has to survive m the struggle for existence, we may 
take fungus diseases, weeds, adverse ciimacic conditions ^apart from lack oi rain- 
f£ill), insect, anmiai, and bird pests. Un the whole, the worst is the stinking 
smut or bunt. iiivery farmer knows this pest, altnougn its presence is not nsuaixy 
discovered until the crop comes to be harvested. This fungus is usually intro- 
dneed into tlie crop by spores adhering to the wheat seed with which it germinates, 
enters the young plant, and develops inside, coming to maturity as the x>iant ripens, 
and occupying tne gram spaces, hiling the husks with black, evil-smeliing powder, 
instead of the perfect grHn. Thus there is an absolute loss of grain, and, further 
than that, the value ox what sound grain is produced is lessened by having bunt 
bails mixed with it and spores adhering to it, a fact with which the wheat buyers 
very quickly acquaint us. Eortunately science has attacked this enemy, and has 
shown us a certain and easy preventive. It lias been proved that smut spores 
brought in contact with copper sulphate (common binesxone) are instantly des¬ 
troyed, hence the x)ractice of pickling seed wheat. A solution of l^-ibs. of clean 
tresh bluestone to iUgalls. of w'ater is about the correct strength, and all-suihcient, 
provided the seed is properly ^vetted with it. But it must be done thoroughly. We 
should not use a pickling solution of greater strength than I have indicated or it 
will seriously ah'ect the germinating p.v»>w^er of the wheat. Because a seed sample 
IS badly affected with smut it is a foolish practice to double or treble the strength 
of the pickle. If the solution is strong enough to destroy one spore of smut it is 
strong enough to destroy any number of spores. In pickling very smutty seed exer¬ 
cise great care, and do not increase the strength of the pickle, and remember the 
watchword is thoroughness. I prefer the MeUabe method of pickling, but I con¬ 
sider it very important to thoroughly stir the wheat while in the solution, otherwTse 
lurking smut spores will be effectively protected by tiny air bubbles, and thus not 
brought in contact wdth the bluestone. The bunt fungus does not injure the growth 
of the wheat x>iant, and therefore I would not trouble to pickle wheat seed sown 
for hay. Another fungus disease with wdiieh, to our sorrow, w^e are more or less 
acquainted, but which fortunately is not of such frequent occurrence, is the red rust. 
This fungus germinates in the soil, and preys on the wheat x>lant, sapping the 
latter'’s vitality and thus cheeking the develoxnnent of the grain. Unlike bunt, rust 
shows itself while the wheat is still green, in fact at all stages of growth, provided 
weather conditions are favorable to it. At one time red rust threatened to ruin 
Che wheatgrowing industry of Australia, but fortunately it was discovered that cer¬ 
tain varieties of wheat, or individual plants in a eroi>, seemed able to resist the 
fungus. This fact was taken advantage of, and the rust-resisting plants selected 
and bred from, so that the general average of wheats grown in Australia to-day are 
far more rust-resisting than was the ease a number of years ago. Damp, sultry 
weather seems favorable to the development of this disease, and soft-straw^ed 
wheats such as Federation, Rattling Jack, Yandilla King, and Purple Straw are 
more subject to attack than the harder-strawed varieties such as Gluyas, Urania 
King, Comeback, King ^s Early, and Le Huguenot. The very earliest varieties of 
wheat, as a rule, escape the ravages of rust, as they are too far matured by the time 
weather conditions encourage the disease to make headway. There is no known 
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remedy for rustj our best safeguard is to select very early varieties or those 
varieties known to be more or less resistant. A third fungus disease 1 will just 
ineiition in passing is takeall—a dread disease, well named wmen it does a],)p)car, but 
as far as i am a^vare this district lias seldom if ever been visited* Once tins enemy 
appears in the land the idea of growing wheat in that particular paddock or pad¬ 
docks, for a year or two must be abandoned. if practicable oats may be grown, 
followed by early fallow, kept very clean, and particularly free from barley grass 
or spear grass. The following year it may be safe to try wheat again. The next 
class of enemy, weeds, and iea\'ing ont of consideration the native bushes which only 
cause trouble on new or fairly new scrub land, the most serious in this district are 
charlock or wild mustard and drake, while a word of timely w^arning sliouid be 
uttered against the wild turnip, which has recently made its appearance here, and 
unless quickly taken in hand and stamped out is likely to prove more ti'oubiesome 
than either of the other two. The chief objection to weeds is that they rob the 
soil of food and moisture which is needed by the wheat plant, and the latter sulfers 
in consequence. Drake can be kept fairly well under control by occasionally bare 
fallowing and keeping the fallows clean. Mustard is harder to deal with as the 
seeds, o^ung to their oily nature, will lie in the soil unhanned for years, ready to 
germinate at any time that soil and weather conditions suit. Persistent working 
of the land to encourage the germination of the seeds and the use of sheep as 
scavengers is about the best remedy -when once this weed has tahen possession. 
Until it has become plentiful in the paddocks, time in pulling up and burning iso¬ 
lated plants, is well spent. The wild turnip should it continue to spread, will give 
great trouble at stripping time. It at times grows taller than the wheat, and the 
tough, dry sticks of the ripened plant will cause chokes galore. Adverse climatic 
conditions (apart from lack of rainfall) which concern us are two—wind and frost. 
This district is notorious for wind, or it has been for the last few years. Gales 
from the west, blowing clouds of dust and sand, play havoc with the young wheat 
plants on the lighter types of soil. These w^est winds in themselves are not harm¬ 
ful j it is the resultant drift that does the damage. It behoves all farmers on 
the maMee lands of this district to make the paddocks narrow from east to west, 
and leave good shelter belts of scrub at least two chains wide—better still three 
chains wide—round each. Exposed paddocks should be drilled first, so that the 
wheat plants may get a good start before the heavy winter blows commence. In 
the spring come the hot, dry winds from the north, which, if they catch the crop 
just as the wheat is coming out into head, ripens off the grain before it has time 
to properly develop; blighted heads and shin veiled wheat result. Here is the risk in 

a district such as ours of growing late wheats. Erost has a somewhat similar effect 
to hot winds, causing dummy heads by nipping the plant just at flowering timej but 
I am inclined to think that our loss in this district from frost is practically 
negligible. It is a very exceptional year that gives us sharp frosts late enough 
to hurt the wheat plant. On the average hot winds cost us a hxmdred times more 
than frost. We now come to insect pests, and the only two that make a notice¬ 
able impression on our crops are caterpillars and grasshoppers, and they are by no 
means bad every year. When and where they are bad they are very bad, there's no 
doubt, for it is very little that we cam do to successfully overcome the pest. Earmers 
in the more broken country bordering on open, grassy plains, are the ones who 
suffer. I have not seen either of these insects in great numbers on farms surrounded 
by scrub. Their natural enemies, birds, are the farmers’ best safeguard. Cater¬ 
pillars threatened to be numerous in the early part of this season, but complaints 
soon died out, and for this hap^xy state of affairs I am incdined to thank the ground 
larks and quail, which seem more than usually plentiful this year. Other renie<lies 
against caterpillar that have been more or less successful are the use of a heavy 
plain roller to squash the advancing armies, and the digging of fairly deep trenches 
along their line of march. A plague of grasshoppers is even more difiicult to con¬ 
tend with. Sometimes they come in their millions, and clear every vestige of 
vegetable life before tliein, I have wondered whether anything could be done in 
the way of spraying a strip of the crop in advance of the grasshoppers with a cheap 
poisonous solution, but probably the remedy, if practicable, would be more costly 
than the disease. The only animal which robs us by eating off our wheat crops is 
the rabbit. In clearing scrub paddocks I have found no difficulty in keeping the 
rabbit under hand, provided the land is well netted round as soon as it has been 
cleared. On the plain land in the open country it is a very different tale, and 
here, the weapons needed are wire netting, the poison cart, fumigator, the spade, and 
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constant vigilance. Lastly the bird £)ests. I have earmarked three, viz., the crow 
the ring-necked parrot, and the Idack magpie or bell magpie. The v^orst is placed 
first, the other two follow in that order. The crow and black magpie are always 
more or less destructive in the antnnin and early winter by pulling up the young 
and tender wheat plants when they are an inch or two high. The ring-neck comes 
in at the other end of the play and lielp>s itself to the grain while it is in the ear 
from the hay-cutting stage oimar<ls, and later has a "pretty little game on the 
wheat heaps so long as they are in the paddocks. I think these parrots are becom¬ 
ing scarcer in this district. It will be a pity if they disa.p)pear altogether, for 
they are decidedly ornamental with their brilliant colored plumage. However, the 
practical wheatgrower would prefer a few surviving specimens to be prevServed 
in the 2oo rather than have a multitude feeding round the sides of the wheat field, 
making the edge of the crop look like a bad haircut. The crow, when all its 
faults and virtues are considered, may be fairly described as neither ornamental 
nor useful, and if some member can inform us of a practical method of extermi¬ 
nating this bird it will be advice well worth acting on. The black magpie has its 
virtues, chief of which, from our point of view, being that he is not very mimerons. 
We can afford to let him off with a caution. These, then, are a few of the enemies 
that our wheat crox:)S have to sidestep. If we allow them all to go unchecked we 
shall be amateur wheatgrowrers—doing the work without thought of profit. If on 
the other hand we are taking ‘our business seriously, then we must of necessity 
wage strenuous ^warfare on each and every one of these enemies, and the more 
thoroughly w^e perforin this the sooner will Australians national debt be paid off. 
In discussing the paper, the Chairman (Mr. V. S. Kingsley) expressed the opinion 
that a 1 per cent, solution was quite strong enough to destroy bunt spiores. Messrs. 
Giles a.nd Riddle also thought the 1-1 por cent, recommended by the writer of the 
paper, too strong. Mr. Gurney had destroyed rabbits by placing traps around the 
fences. Mr. Stretton reported having inspected seven different varieties of wheat 
on one farm, all with the exception of Zealand Blue w^ere affectea wdth red rust. 
The Hon. Secretary recommended growing wattles on light, sandy land to provide 
windbreaks. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14,09in.). 

October 23rd.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Mr. B, B. Crosby contributed a paper on the symptoms and treatment of 
enteritis. Haymaking.—I n a paper on this topic Mr. J, H. Kruger said that 
land intended for hay growing should be thoroughly cleared and 'well "worked 
and sow'll in April or early in May with SOlhs. of wheat, of a mid-season variety, 
per acre. The land should also receive a more liberal manuring than if it were 
intended to sow for grain. The best time to cut hay was ■when the grain had 
passed from the milky to the dough stage, the hay would then remain a good 
green color and contain sufficient sap to he most palatable to stock. Wheaten hay 
should be stocked a few hours after binding, but oaten hay should be allowed 
to lie for at least a half day before stocking. He favored round stocks con¬ 
taining from 25 to 30 sheaves each. Hay should remain in stocks for 12 to 
18 days, according to weather conditions, before carting. It was necessary to 
have a good layer of straw or timber on which to build the stack, which should 
be square-cornered, that type being easier to build and less likely to slip. The 
stack should be 15ft. to 18ft. "wide, and the centre should be kept about 3ft. 
higher than the sides. The sheaves for the outside layers should be laid slightly 
on edge; all sheaves should be placed with the butts outward. The slieaves 
composing the eaves should be allowed to project 6iii. to Sin. over the sides of 
the stack; the roof should be built with the butts of the sheaves outwards, and 
the middle should be bound up with the heads out"wards. If the roof of the 
stack was to be covered with straw it should not he built too steeply or difficnlty 
would be experienced in securing the straw. Mr. Spriggs urged farmers to clear 
thoroughly ground intended for hay growing. He had always secured the best 
results by roofing his stacks with the heads of the sheaves outwards. Mr. Brown 
emphasised the importance of building the centre of the stack high. The Chairman 
recommended thick sowing of wheat intended for hay. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
A. Jericho) and Mr. Praneis favored early varieties of wheat for hay. In 
reply to a question, Mr. Kruger explained the ‘' dog-leg-eross-finish ^ ’ method of 
completing the roof of a stack. "Wlien the uncompleted portion of the roof of a 
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stack was tlie lengtli of a sheaf wide one sheaf should bo placed lengtinvise, and 
then two sheaves At an angle with the butts adjoining one another. This was 
repeated along the length of the stack. 


YANIKEE., 

November 20th.—Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Grading Seed Wheat. —Mr. W. E. Mitchell read a paper on this sulijeet. The 
grader^ he saidj was one of the most necessary machines in the farmer’s outfit. 
Although a fairly good sample of wheat could be secured by putting the grain 
twice through the winnower, this would not eliminate a certain amount of cracked 
and small grain, that wmnld be removed by the grader. “A good plump grain 
will grow a much stronger plant/’ he said, ^'than a grain that has not matured 
properly, and that is why one will notice, when going through a crop, so many 
dwarf heads; the delicate plants are unable to withstand the dry weather. I 
think a grader, wdieii new, will cost a])ont £40, and if several farmers were to 
purchase one between them, the cost to each wmuld be light. I consider a bushel 
of graded seed as good as a bushel and a quarter of ungraded seed. All the 
cracked grain that is put into the soil is wasted; if taken out it can be very pro¬ 
fitably fed to the farm poultry. A man sowing 300 acres or 400 acres each year 
would save a goo<I number of bags, that would otherwise be wasted, by the use 
of the grader. I believe that in some places the district councils have secured a 
grader for the use of farmers. I understand that they can be worked by a small 
engine at a cost of less than 6d. a hag. In some of the best wheat-growing dis¬ 
tricts in Tictoria, espjecially around Eainbow’, very little seed is sown that is not 
graded. Twm men can put through about 30 or 40 bags a day with fair going. ’ ’ 
The paper was discussed by members, who were divided in opinion as to the value 
of the grader. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

'EAST OF WIOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

GLENCOPE. 

December 5th.—^Present: seven members. 

The subject of co-operation was discussed, and it was resolved to get in touch 
with the Clare Branch for information of that Branch’s experience on th(=^ subject. 
Mr. C. A. Evans initiated a discussion on the value of cocky chaff and straw as 
fodder. He contended that if farmers would save their chaff and straw and store 
it carefully from year to year they could not only keep their stock alive during bad 
seasons, but could, by a little addition, work their horses and keep them in good 
condition. If working horses were given about two kerosine tins of chaff*, 1 Hbs. 
pollard, and Hb. molasses three times per day and hay for the night feed they 
would do better than if fed on hay alone. He used 21bk of molasses in Bgalls. of 
water to moisten a meal as above for eight horses. ' . 


MANTHNG. 

November 18th.—Present: eight members. 

Economy in Starting a Farm. —^In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. Stewart said— 
“I believe that a good deal of money and worry could he saved by the new farmer 
in the manner in which he sets out for the first few years. Tfie tendency seems 
to be to secure a six-horse team with big implements for which he has not sufficient 
work at the start, which means in this class of country, which is heavy to clear, a 
lot of capital tied which conld be better employed in the initial stages. Pour 
working horses, not heavy draughts, are siifileient for the first couple of yeans. The 
. lighter class of horse would do better in the early days on the scrub, and would not 
require so mudi^ feed as the hea-vier horse, thus showing a big saving in fodder, 
especially when it has to be purchased and carted any distance, Later on one can 
purchase the remainder with more weight and strength to make up Ms reqnire- 
f ments. Before purchasing implements it would be well if he thoroughly thrashed 
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the question out; and after haxdng decided refrained from altering’ his mind at the 
last minute on some chance remark which might cause a big mistake, always re¬ 
membering that the best is cheapest. ^ He should not order implements or plant a 
long way ahead of recjuirements. T think it also wise for the beginner to avoid new 
ideas in' implements until they have been thoroughly tested. He should not trust 
to memory in managing the farm, but keep a record of everything, even to the 
number of eggs the fowls lay, and the cost of feed to them. By this means alone 
can he tell if they or any other branches of the farm are paying their way. It is a 
foolish policy to'g^O'^'^ wheat to feed to stock and poultry if they do not show a re¬ 
turn over cost. As soon as he finds that any of his side lines are not paying he 
should either make an alteration or pass them out, and not hesitate even if it is his 
pet. One way to avoid too much outlay at the first is to work in with neighbors, 
either in jointly owning a lot of the plant, or each purchasing their own and not 
duplicating them, in order to have one complete plant. In purchasing co-operatively 
the time and rotation for use when necessary should be recorded, also a few rules 
which would perhaps be the means of avoiding misunderstanding.^^ Mr. E. Hanna- 
ford considered four horses insnificient for starting a farm, Mr. J. P. Tonkin said 
that farmers might co-operate with neighbors in the use of horsepower, thereby 
doing with fewer horses. Mr. H. J. Pearce agreed with record-keeping in connec¬ 
tion with all farm enterprises. Mr. Stewart, in reply, considered four horses 
ample for the first year to deal with up to 150 acres. The Branch decided to carry 
out competitive work among members during 1916. It was also decided to promote 
a ^Afield triaP’ of enitiva.ting implements early in the new year. 


NETHEBTON. 

November 20th. Present: eight members. 

Inman Horse Trape. —Mr. Ferguson read a paper as follows:—Although 
most of you are aware of the existence of the horse trade between this country and 
Australia, probably few of yon have ever considered its connection with your own 
particular sphere. Having spent several years in this trade, I shall endeavor 
to explain matters generally in connection with it. In the first place, there are 
two markets for horses, viz., private market and G-overnment, each requiring dis¬ 
tinctly different types of horseflesh. With the exception of a few thoroughbred 
polo ponies and racehorses from England, and Arabs from the Perfsian Gulf, the 
whole of the Indian horse trade is connected with Australia. In addition to these 
there is bred in India a type of horse commonly called the ^country bred’ (a 
word which in that country means inferior). This is certainly a type of its own, 
being at once weedy and badly proportioned, and having all the vices—^with 
numerous additions—and few' of the virtues of the horse as we know it here. 
The country bred does not usually attain greater height than 15 hands—the 
maiority being under 14 hands—and probably the only thing that this animal can 
claim to its credit is stamina, being unusually hardy, due undoubtedly to its being 
the natural product of the country. Many thousands of horses are shipped from 
Australia anunany, the majority, of course, on order from the Indian Govern- 
meut, comprising for the most part animals suitable for artillery (gunners) and 
native cavalry regiments, the latter class being better known as remounts or 
bounders, the majority of w^bieb are drawn from Queensland, New' South Wales, 
and the northern parts of this State. A good active medium draught 
makes the best artillery horse, a good idea of what is required can be imagined by 
those who witnessed the Tuirehasing of horses by the Imperial Government repre¬ 
sentative who travelled the farming districts during the early part of this year, 
demounts are a lisrht, strong stamp of saddle horse of no particular breed, from, 
say, 15 bauds to 16 hands, providing they are sound. Soundness is a. most essential 
point with the remount authorities, and as srood sound animals of the above classes 
—^more particularly the former—always bring the maximum prices, especially 
during the visits of the Indian buyers—September and October—farmers would 
be wise to give this matter careful consideration when purchasing stock for breed¬ 
ing purposes. Private sale horses include polo ponies (13.2 'to 14.1), tranpers 
hunters, and officers^ chargers: but as all export of horses from Australia, except 
for Irnperial purposes, has now been prohibited by the Commonwealth military 
authorities, this market is closed pro tevi. Draught horses are unsaleable, all 
cultivation and transport being carried out bv bullocks, buffaloes, and mnfiors. It 
is geuerally considered necessary for a horse to have been landed IS months before 
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he is properly aueliiiiatised. Regarding the feeding of horses, wheateni hay and 
ehaS: are^nnknown, e‘xeept in small quantities imported from Australia tor race¬ 
horses and jjolo ponies. For ordinary feeding purposes crushed native cereals 
fa mixture of gram, pilky, linseed, maize, oats, and bran) are used, siipplenieiited 
by a native grass called hay, but with very little suhstance. About 251bs.^ or tiris 
grain fodder is considered a fair day’s allowance. Molasses is also use<l in h.i,rgc 
quantities; and, as I hai'e informed ineinljcrs on previous occasions, Epsom sjilts 
play an important part in the Indian horse world, where it is considered a stattlo 
necessity, and I would advise its use more generally on tlie farm. ’ ’ ^ 

The CTOverninent Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. E, E, Place, B.V.Se., M.E.C.V.b.), * 
who has had considerable experience with Indian conditions,^ commenting on the 
above paper, says:—‘^‘'This is evidently the expression of opinion by a man on the 
spot, hut present conditions are so ahnormal that it is of little help to the fanner. 
Probably when the market is reopened it will not pay a farmer to breed for this 
market^ as home prices will be high, and only station breeders will find it pro¬ 
fitable. The country-bred, as described by the writer, certainly may be found in 
the towns, but the history of the Marrhatta and Afghan wars has proved their 
value. The trouble in breeding in India is not so much lack of suitable food as 
lack of horse sense; where this is obtainable the Indian-bred horse is a better 
animal for the country than the Water; 251hs. of fodder as described is double 
the Bombay allowance, but probably meets the requirements of the horse and his 
syce. Nimak or salts is regularly used, again, possibly more by the groom than 
his charge, as it is excisable, it has an exchange value in the bazaar.” 


PAEEAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 16m. to 17in.). 

November 20th.—^Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

Gathering Seed Wheat. —Mr. A. J. Beelitz, in a short paper, expressed the 
opinion that seed wheat should be reaped with a damp-weather stripper, and 
cleaned with a hand winnower. If the grain were gathered with a harvester 
there was a danger of the germinating power of the seed being destroyed 
through careless working. In addition, the harvester could he used after a rain, 
when it would not be practicable to use the stripper, and if the grain gathered at 
such a time were kept for seed, there was a probability of a large i>art of it 
being destroyed by weevil. In discussing the paper, Mr. Jose mentioned that he 
had picked several handfuls of heads and pnt them in a sugar hag. He left this 
in the sun, and then thrashed it against a post, and winnowed in a tub with 
a big wind. This seed was sown over half an acre of ground, and showed a re¬ 
markable germination when compared with that of seed treated in the ordinary 
harvesting manner, and yielded 12 bushels. The speaker felt satisfied that the 
less handling grain got the better, so far as seed wlieat was concerned. Most of 
the members who joined in the discussion favored the use of the stripper for seed 
wheat, whilst a few thought no material difference was noticed if the harvester 
were driven carefully. The writer of the paper, in reply, said he had driven both 
machines, and always noticed that the stripper sample grew thicker and showed 
a more even germination. 


PINNABOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in,). 

November 5th, ^ 

Mr. E. H. Parsons contributed papers in which he explained the provisions of the 
Pences and Brands Acts, and in addition, outlined the provisions of the Bush Fires 
Act. 


SHERLOCK (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

October 13th.—Present: six, members and six visitors. 

Notes prom Ahthorxtibs on Pio-raising.— The following paper, under this title, 
was presented by the Hon, Secretary (Mr. J. C. Genders)In connection with pig- 
raising, as indeed with any other line, everything should be arranged in a methodi¬ 
cal manner, and with a view to saving labor and to thorough cleanliness. Good 
animals, good feed and care, are just as necessary to profitable pig-raising as they 
are with the dairy herd, sheep, poultry, &e. . Sties' should always be clean, dry And 
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warm in winter, well ventilated, but free from draughts. Tliej should face north¬ 
east, and have a roof say oft. high in front, sloi^ing back to 4ft. 6in. The size 
of the sty should })e, say, 8ft. from front to back, and 10ft. long. This will give 
good accommodation for six or eight fattening pigs or a sow with litter. The floor 
should be of concrete, with a false wood floor for greater warmth in winter. It should 
be built on sloping ground in order to carry water away when the sties are being 
hosed, which should always be dune wiieii necessary. Ahvays have a little run to 
each sty. In summer an open shed with a stravr roof or other shade is abso¬ 
lutely essential. The pig is a non-sweater, and feels the heat more than animals 
that perspire. A small railing round three sides of the sty, 6in. high, and 8iii. 
from walls to allow the little pigs to get out of the way of the mother is an ad¬ 
vantage. Let plenty of sun get into sties, especially in whiter. The boar should 
have a separate sty, and be kept away from sows. Handle him kindly, but let 
him understand that you are the boss and you wall have no trouble. Fresh bedding 
should be placed in all sties when necessary, and the sties should be treated fre¬ 
quently with lime. The profitable pig is the conifortal)le one. Faddoek arid Runs .— 
It is advisable to give plenty of exercise except wdien topping them oft* for , 
market. Have a goo<l run for them, including a little scrub if possible. If they 
are lazy, and hang romni the sties, drive them into the scrub until they get accus¬ 
tomed to it. Also have several small x^addoeks oft' the main run in which to grow 
root crops, lucerne and other green feed. Put in several rubbing x>osts in the 
yard. In America x^igs are turned out to x>asture, as is done with horses and 
cows. Fix the yards so that the boar can have a run without being allowed near 
the SOW’S. The sow* should come in two w’eeks before farrowing, hut should still 
be allowed a small run adjacent to the sty. Breed ,—A XHire-bred l>oar is recom¬ 
mended. A pedigree so’w is advisable, but not so necessary. A Berkshire boar and 
Yorksliire sow or vice versa are favorites. A Yorkshire boar will produce white 
pigs which are worth more on the market. The sow should have at least 12 teats, 
and if she is a x>i*oved good milker, should be retained until she fails to give good 
litters. The sow’ w’ill ])ree({ when six months old, but some say it is time enough 
to start when the animal is 10 months old. The period of gestation is 16 weeks and 
three days, and the aim should be to get two litters x^er year, this allows 10 weeks 
in which to mate ux) for each litter. The sow' should be served about a week after 
the litter is weaned. The average litter is about nine. If falling below eight 
the SOW’ should be fattened and sold. The boar can w’ork at six months, but 
should not be given too much to do. Some authorities say it is early enough to 
start at 10 months. In-breeding is undesirable. Neither the boar nor the sow 
should be allowed to l)ecome over fat. At farrow’iiig the sow’ should have a quiet, 
dry and warm place, and be treated with great care and kindness. It is a very 
critical time for her and the little ones. After it is well over, and she is lying 
easy, do not distnriv her. She will require little or no .food for 24 hours. If 
she has l>een properly fed Nature has provided for her. On the second day she 
should have a few quarts of warm water, and then for four days warm feed of 
milk and hraii and a little pollard, but no grain. The quantity should be gradu¬ 
ally inereaBed, I nit not to make more milk'than the piglets will take or there will 
])e danger of milk fever. The average we'ght of piglets at birth is between 21bs, 
to 2pbs. The males should be emasculated at three to four weeks old, and for 
this wwk cold, damp w^eather should be avoided. Marketing, The xdg farmer 
should aim at large litters and forcing early maturity atid quality. The animals 
should be ready for market before they arc eight months old. The earlier the 
better. Figs weighing from TOlbs. to 801hs. return the most profit. A day^s 
neglect may make a lot of difference. With good management x^gs can be raised 
to 601bs. live weight in 10 weeks. The only way money can be lost is l^y trying 
to save the food. It will always pay to buy if one runs short. In raising young 
pigs for market, get them to consume as much as x>ossible in as short a time as 
possible, seeing that there is a little left in the trough after they have clone. It 
will be* gone before we go to feed them next time. When sent to market pigs 
should be protected from the sun and given a good hosing; they should not travel 
on a full stomach. Feeding .—Dividing the pig’s life into tw'o periods, the first 
should be devoted to building up a good eoustittifon, and the second to fattening 
off for market. In the first period particularly the pig should be allowed plenty 
of exercise. The essential accessories to good feeding are plenty of water for 
drinking and bathing (both cool and under cover), grits and licks. The food to 
be given will largely depend upon the farmers' stocks on hand. As a general rule 
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it may be stated that a variety of food is good, although the changes should be 
gradual, not sudden ; that a mixed diet is preferable to a simple one. Grain should 
be crushed. A good proportion of the foodstuffs given should require chewing. 
Potatoes should be cooked, but with this exception the food shouhl !)e soaked, not 
cooked. Cooked foo<l may be a little more digesti])le, l)ut there is a l)ig loss of 
feeding value. Food just warmed up is very nice for a change, especially in winter. 
Moistened food is good, but dry food should also be fed, as it produces more saliva 
and assists digestion. Here it may he interesting to note the report that nearly 
all pig breeders in 11.S.A. and Canada have installed an invention calle<l the hog 
motor, and that it is becoming very popular in Englaiul. It is a galvanized iron 
cylinder in which is an appliance for grinding wheat, barley, beans, &c., placed oyer 
tile trough. The pigs learn to work for their living by revolving it, thus releasing 
a small quantity of dry meal. Mdk foo<l gives best results, dour mill by-products 
not being so good. Much bran is not recomnien(,led, although useful as a bowel 
regulator when green feed is scarce, and for sows just before and after farrowing 
with not over half a pint of castor oil two days before. Boot crops are of great 
value. They will keep the jjigs busy. A liberal allowance of green feed is said 
to be the secret of early pork. If we keep the two G’s (grain and grasses) in 
mind we shall not go far wrong. If food is stinted between the fifth and twelfth 
week it is likely the pig will become a poor doer. Piglebs must be weaned gradually 
and not until they are eating well, w’bich shouhl be at eight weeks old. Thei-e 
should be a little separate pen wdth a creep hole for the little pigs to go in when 
about three weeks old, am I feetl undisturbed by the mother. Care should ])e taken 
in giving skim milk to pigs just leaving their mother. Whole milk is better. 
When weaned they should be fed by litters at first, and later wdth other litters of 
the same size in a separate compartment. They should be put on pasture when 10 
weeks old. Grain prepared in the following way is claimed to be more easily 
digested than raw’ grain, and of higher fee<Uug value. Pour hot water over it, and 
after thoroughly soaking it cover it over for two or three days until the grain has 
sprouted, then feed in a separate trough without any swill or liquid. The best food 
for a brood sow is said to be reground bran made into a stiff’ mess with skim milk 
or kitchen slops or w'ater. The pigs should be topped off for market pn a hard grain 
diet. The following is a list of available grain in order of ineritt^—Barley, oats, 
wheat, nxaize. Sloppy food should not be given, nor food in excess of requirements. 
Peas should be fed crushed, not whole. Barley always crushed and soaked. Water 
in which potatoes have been cooked must not be given, Pollard soaked or scalded. 
The pig^s stomacdi is small, therefore the tendency should be towards fairly con¬ 
centrated food (not sloijpy), least three meals a day are strongly recom¬ 

mended. In feeding milk and sloppy food be careful to avoid scouring. Two lbs. 
-of whey is equal to lib. of skim milk if fed with meal; Bibs, of whey is equal to 
11b. of meal. Daily Mations Eeeo^n mended,—At from one to two months they 
should receive whole milk mixed with pollard and a little fine ground or soaked 
corn fed sweet and warm about temperature of sow’s milk, and subse¬ 
quently the following rations:—24 months weaners, idbs, skim milk, 11b. 
pollard, lib. barley, divided into four feeds; B-5 months, 61bs. skim milk, 21bs. 
barley, 21bs. wheat, divided into three feeds; 5-6 months, Bibs, skim milk, BJlbs. 
barley, 21bs. wheat, divided into four feeds; 6-7 months, 5|lbs, barley, l|lbs. 
wheat, peas to top off, divided into five feeds. The following rarions are also 
favored by pig raisers— (a) Bibs, of sepra-ated milk to 11b. meal; (h) Igall. skim 
milk, Bibs, potatoes (cooked), 41bs. barley meal, or equivalent divided into three 
feeds; (c) skim milk, barley meal, pollard; (d) 6|lbs. pollard, 221bs. skim milk, 
lib. bran (also peas); (c) soaked hay chaff; (/) lucerne chaff*, soaked and mixed 
with pollard; (g) bran and pollard, consistency of^mrridge, skim milk to drink; 
(h) skim milk, pollard, oats, green fee<l; (I*) dibs, each green feed and meal daily; 
(I) molasses ilb. per day with other food, but it is not recommended to feed 
molasses to brood sows; (tn) for fattening, lucerne chaff, molasses, pollard; (n) for 
fattening, sunflower, seed, maize. Mr. W., Hpafford recommends the following 
rations for quickly fattening young pigs, per lOOlbs. live weight, per day.' Fed a 
little sloppy.first, then thicker; (o), l^lbs., wheat, lib. barley, 2 bibs, skim milk; 
(p) 21bs. wheat, 2ibs. barley, lib. pea meal, water. , Grits and Licks ,—The follow¬ 
ing are recomn^ended:-—(1) ' Ashen; (2) bonedust; (B) charcoal; (4) lime; (5) 
superphosphatea ^ topic mixture, 201bs.' finely-sifted ashes, 41bs. salt, lib, 
superphosphate; ■(7)'' a mixture, S' parts charcoal, 2 parts wood- ashes,, and 21bs. 
salt and pb. copperas'' to each' bushel. ' [Kfote.—A pig', breeder states that if 'the 
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pigs have a twist in their tails they are doing well, hut if they hang dowm straight 
they want ehareoah] Table of Average Cost and Weight :— 

Average cost Average increase of 

per ib, weights per week. 

Birth to 10 weeks. lid. 5dibs. 

10-16 weeks. l|d. Sllbs. 

16-24 wrecks. Ifd. 10 fibs. 


[Note.—When grazed on rape cost should be less. Pigs 4 to 5 months' old 
(porkers) should weigh 701bs. to 901bs.; 6 to 7 months (baconers), 120]bs.] What 
the authorities say a&ut the points of the ideal pig, the size of the body, shape of 
head, length of neck and legs, &c., is all very interesting, but I venture to suggest 
that it will be more profitable for us to look into these at a homestead iiieetiiig with 
the pigs in front of us. Nor have I attempted to discuss the diseases of pigs ami 
their treatment. Perhaps some other member will deal with tliese at a future 
meeting. I am inclined to the view tiiat if we take a proper interest in. ‘'the 
gintlenian that pays the rint, ’ ’ keep the quarters thoroughly clean and comfort¬ 
able, provide plenty of fresh water and shade in summer, and a constant supply 
of grits, we shall not have occasion to do much doctoring. Permit me, however, to 
quote two remedies for pig lice. Mr. P. E. Place, the G-overnment Veterinary 
Lecturer, whose notes in the Jotirnal are of such great value to farmers, says we 
should spray or scrub with au emulsion 4galls. of soft water, 41b. softsoap, and 4ozs. 
sheep dip. Another popular trejitment is the kerosine omuision. Dissolve fib. 
of hard soap in 2 quarts of boiling water, add 1 pint of kerosine, stir thoroughly, 
add three quarts of winter. Apply thoroughly with brush, cloth, or sj)onge all over 
body, repeating treatment in about six days. Pigsty to be thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfecte<l; bedding, &c., burnt. 


SHEELOGK (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to Ifiin.), 

November 20th.—Present: six members and eight visitojs. 

The first homestead meeting in connection with the reorganised Sherlock 
Branch of the Agiicuitiirai Bureau was held at the homestead of Mr. .1, P. Trezoui, 
and members and visitors were much interested in what they saw. The wheat and 
oat crops were, on the whole, looking well, A patch of Hunter Eiver lucerne put 
in in September had made splendid headway. The herd of fourteen cows and bull 
and the farm horses and six pigs were looking in first class condition. There was 
plenty of feed about, and <iry feed should be available for some time. A hearty 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. and Mrs. Trezoni and the ladies (Mesdames 
Partridge, Hoad, and Stringer) who had assisted in entertaining the visitors. 


STIELINGH WELL. 

October 26r(L—Present: 17 members. 

Fallowing. —Mr. P. Peake contributed a paper ou this topic, tie said that for 
winter and spring fallowing the land should be ploughed to a depth of 2in. Plough 
shares should be in good order to make a satisfactory job, and turn in all the 
weeds., Drifting of fallow' often caused a great deal of trouble, and to prevent 
this, he recommended ploughing land fairly deeply with the furrows double the usual 
distance apart. Autumn fallowing should be done in March or early April, with 
a cultivator, following it with the harrows. After seeding, the land should again be 
cultivated across the earlier work, and if weeds were plentiful the harrows should 
again be used, or preferably sheep put 0 (' the land. If weeds were troublesome in 
the late spring, the land could again be cultivated. He did not think fallowing 
operations would give satisfaction until the bulk of the shoots were killed and a - 
good proportion of the stumps were removed. Discussion ensued, various opinions 
being expressed regarding the depth to be recommended for fallomng. Some mem¬ 
bers favored ploughing as deeply as 6in., while others thought that 2^m. to 3in. 
was ample. 


STIELINH’S WELL.. 

November 20th.—Present: 12 members and three visitors, 
pREFAEATiONs FOE SEEDING.—The following paper was read by Mr, H, 
Kirkbank:—Immediately' the harvest is completed preparations must 
seeding operations. In the case of new maUee scrub farms, where not .e)aough. 
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i-Jeareii laud is available for fallowiag, it is a good yla-n to begin bunung ofE 
scrub iiu<i stubble laud, eitlier by fire raking or otherwise, as soon as possible 
after the 1st Eeliruary, always choosing the hottest days possible; this i^oiiig 
aii important factor in securing a good burn, and a good burn helps towards 
a gooii crop. This completed, the plough shoulil be started and kept working 
wiiere ilry ploughing can be practised, so that as much land as possible can be 
gut ready before seeding begins, and no time is lost with ploughing when the 
favorable weather and time for seeding begins. It should be always kept in 
mind that crops sown just at the right time WxU return the best yields. A 
cuitivating plough of from six to 10 furrows set to a depth of 22111 . or dim 
can be successfully used for this ox^eration in light sods, and in heavier soils a 
heavier plough should be used. In the event of a good rain falling before seeiliug 
an<l starting rubbish and self-sown wheat, a wide cultivator should be worked 
ahead of the ilrdl. In order to make this practicable a man should be employed 
].iicking stumps and large stones whde ploughing is in progress, so^ that^ no 
valuable time is lost at seeding time. Oats should be first sown. If required 
for grazing the latter end of March is the best time, otherwise the 1st Ax>ril is 
early enough to begin. These should be in by the 15th April. When sowing 
^vheat the farmer should commence with late varieties for grain, or early varieties 
for hay. The. different varieties of wheat should come in rotation down to the 
ehrly varieties, which should be sown last, except where shallow stony land 
exists; here early wdieats should be aowm as soon as possible after the Ist May in 
ordek,^ to give it a chance to come out in ear before a probable dry spell in the 
spring**,could cause it to blight. Seeding should, if possible, be completed by 
the end\of May. The best kinds of super, should in all eases be iised,p those 
most adapted to different classes of soils should be ascertained. I rechinmeud 
sowing yuiljs. to the acre on light soils and 601bs. on heavier or stony land. 
Much difference in opinion exists as to the quantity of seed to sow to the acre. 
Thick sowing should, in ail cases where light soils exist, be avoided. The greatest 
loss may be experienced through it, not only by loss of superfinous see<l, ])ut 
the returns are ia}so affected by over-crowding. From 201bs. to SOlbs. of oats 
to the acre is suM^ient; with wdieat, 301bs. for late varieties and 401bs. for 
early varieties will ^ive the best returns.’’ In the discussion it was pointed 
out that the reason for sowing early wheats on stony land was that in the event of 
an early dry spell the ^a^ly wheats had a better chance of maturing than the 
late ones, for the stony laifJ was always the first to be affected by a dry spell. 


SOUTH HILLS DiSTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.) 

November 22nd?’*'li^eseut 13 members. 

Spraying. —A piipier was read 1^" Mi.uG. W. Summers, in which he said:-™ 
‘‘With winter spraying, a much stronger., solution can be used, and x)ersonalIy 1 
believe apricots are much impu-oved l>y a good autumn or winter spraying wliile 
the buds are dormant. The general appearance of tlie trees is better and cleaner 
and the dormant buds are more vigorous. Quite a number of opinions are stated 
in reference to the effect of Bordeaux on the bark of the trees. W. J. Allen, 
Department of Agriculture, New South Wales, says, ‘Bordeaux appears to have 
a more lasting effect than lime sulphur, but it renders the leaves harsh and has a 
certain detrimental action in retarding the-free growth of the tree. ’ Another 
opinion says, ^ scientifically, it improves the tree, invigorating it. ’ Another, while 
admitting the hardening effect of the constant use of Bordeaux, advises the use 
of oil as a winter spray to soften the bark. Many growers advise using the 
various sprays separately; Bordeaux for black spot, etc., and arsenate of lead 
for moth.. They contend that separate they are more effective, while on the other 
hand a member of the staff of the University of California says, ‘Arsenate ol lead 
is improved by mixing with Bordeaux,’ The general opinion seems to he that 
winter spraying Tor black spot is useless, because the spores of fu.ngi are not 
destroyed when in a dormant condition, but when they are sprouting, in spring¬ 
time, the best time being -when the cluster buds of the apple' have opened wide to 
allow the spray to penetrate to each separate fiower stalk. It is very important 
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that the operation should be thorough, the spray Ijeiiig forced into each Idossom 
cluster. Mr. J. H. Jaeklyn, of Tasmania, says, ‘I bought an orchard 14 years 
ago. During the first two years I di<l not pick one ease of clean fruit, the whole 
being covered with black spot, both ap^des and X)ears. I was advised to spray 
with Bordeaux (5-5-40) just as the blossoms were opening, but important })usiness 
intervened, and when I was able to spray the blossoms had comineiieed to fall. 
Neighbors said that if I kept on sx^rayiug trees in that condition I would Inirn ofC 
all the fruit, but I eontiiine<l the si>raying. By the time I had finished spraying 
there was no l)loom. Many growers came week after -week to see the 'result of my 
foolhardiness, as they termed it, but, to their surprise, the fruit set, and that well, 
and no sign of spot. I eventually i)icked a perfectly clean sample of fruit. I 
sx)rayed the following year, leaving a small portion for experiment, which 
showed slight sj)ot. I left unsprayed the same portion the following year, and 
the fruit was black with sx)ot. I intend giving the orchard a rest for this year, 
as I think the constant use of Bordeaux stunts the growth as well as imsts the 
fruit. ^ lie finds it necessary to use the full strength for Jonathan, King David, 
and others (:1.2.40 ). Mr. A. Kieselbach, of South-East, South Australia, had similar 
experience .n an old orchard of Cleox^atras. It seems that the great value of 
liistinctly winter sx^raying is to combat red sx>ider, "woolly axdiis, peach axdns, etc., 
and the best sx>ray apx:)ears to be red oil, as in addition to killing these jjests, 
it softens the bark, thus counteracting the ill effects of Bor<leaiix.. The Hon. 
^Secretary (Mr. C. G. Savage) detailed results of exx^eriments which had been 
canned cut at the Coromandel Valley Orchard. 

Fertilisation of Fruit Blossoms. —Members were of the opinion that the 
early blossoms set better than the late flowers on the same tree. The Jonathan 
ax)ples set better when the trees were not pruned until they were in leaf. Jonathan 
apples on the whole had set w^ell, while the Dunn’s seedling erox^ was light. 


CHEEKY GAEDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03iiL). 

November 16th,—Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

Buooestions for Dealing ^vith Surplus Fruit. —^Mr. S. W. Chapman contri¬ 
buted a on this subject i]Jwhich he said:—“It is my intention to-night to 

offer a few {riiggestioii that, ^aeted ux>on, may helx:> to relieve local markets of 
a great quantity of fruit, and helx> to avoid that glut which so often occurs in years 
when we have such a heavy crox) of fruit as is x^'oiuised for the coming season. 
Knowing that these jjeriods of glut are not due, as is often stated, to over produc¬ 
tion, blit to lack of x^J'Ujjer methods of marketing and distribution, I believe they 
could be greatly overcome if more were done in the way of drying, canning, stor¬ 
ing, and by the growers getting into closer touch with the actual consumers; and 
whilst believing these things could be best dealt with by the growers in different 
centres co-operating on similar lines to those laid down by the delegates from An-, 
gaston and Forest Eange at our Hills Conference 12 months ago, when advocating 
the formation of x>*^< 2 king centres in connection with apx^le exxmrting; still, until 
this reforrii comes about, I believe individual growers could do a great deal to re¬ 
lieve the situation by adopting one or more of the above suggestions. Eegarding 
drying and canning, it is not necessary for me to go into the particulars of the 
various metho<ls in vogue, for excellent x>Rmphlets exxilaining tlie iirocesses can be 
obtained from the Agricultural Dex>artment for the asking, but I dimply point 
out that with both these x>rocesse« a great deal of the second grade fruit can be 
dealt with thus keeping it off the market, and thereby making a better market for 
OUT first grade fruit. Also there is a good local demand for all kinds of dried 
fruits, as is proved by the fact that this State at the present time has to imx;)ort a 
very eonsiclei-able quantity. Considering we are a fruit-xirodueing country this 
should certainly not be the case. In regard to storing our fruit we are certainly 
very much behind our neighbor, Yietoria, for in that State nearly every frui"!- 
growing centre has its cool store, some erected by the Government, and some 
X^rivately owned, where the fruit can be storeff at a very cheap rate, and during 
])eriods of gllit can be held, and thereby regulate the market. In the ease of 
apples, of course, certain varieties can, if incke4l carefully, with no bruises and no 
punctures of any kind for moulds to find entrance, be kex)t for a long time without 
cold storage, but with cold storage one can extend the season, and those fruits that 
are not quite so perfect will be preserved in better condition, Yictorian growers 
state that the value of these stores is incalculable, for instead of having ,to rush 
their produce to market as it ripened, no matter whether the markets were g’lutted 
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or not, they can hold on to their fruit until the market rights itself. If growers 
Avoiild carefully study the history of the past and review the present position, they 
would see that the remedy is in their owm hands, namely, co-operative district 
associations for canning, drying, cool storage, and exporting. ^ Low prices ar(' 
mostly our own fault, we have too few avenues for the disposal of our produce, and 
no manner of (Conserving our resources. Undoubtedly our greatest efforts have 
been devoted to the bettering of our methods of production, and in this we, have 
been most successful. In marketing methods, however, things are very different* 
In its rapid increase the industry has outgi-ovTi the okl systern, or rather, lack of 
system, that did very well when the industry 'was small. Practically everyone eon- 
neeted with it realises this. It is only a question of what practicable remedy 
will prove most advantageous. ’ ’ Mr. C. Ricks favored the erection of co-operative 
drying and preserving plants in districts where large quantities of fruit were 
growth. Waste fruit could be iwofitably fed to sheep and pigs, he said. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16m.). 

November 17th.—Present: 14 members. 

Pencils on the Farm. —-Mr. W. Birmingham read a paper on this subject. He 
advised a 3ft. Sin. fence, with a barbed wire on top, secured to the post with wire; 
the wdres then being the follo'ving distances respectively from the barb:—llin., 8in., 
Tin,, 6in., 6in. for slieep; four wires would be found sufficient for horses and cattle. 
Wood and iron posts, alternating, should be 10ft. apart. Mountain or red gum 
provided the best wood for posts. These timbers w'ere not so liable to be des¬ 
troyed by white ants as the bine gum. Care should be taken to select red gnm 
from trees growing on hills; these were not so short-grained as treesmh flats or 
along creeks. Round posts were not so serviceable as split. Members thought 
that two barbed wires would provide more protection to the fence. Iron posts 
soon rotted when placed in sand. Hollow wooden posts should be split. 


INMAN VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 26in. to 27in.),. 

December 5th.—Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

Treatment of Horses. —The following paper was contributed by Mr. H. J. 
Meyer:—Although motor power is used a great deal on the farm at the present 
day, it will be a very long time before it replaces the horse as a means of traction, 
therefore as good draught horses cost money, and are a very valuable asset it is 
essential that the farmer should give them every care and attention, and also see 
that he begins on the right lines as to breeding, &c. Now to get the best and most 
economical results T take it that one must commence at the vex*y beginning, and 
breed his owm stock, as it is very much more satisfactory to do so than to buy. Tf 
for no other reason, the farmer has an opportunity of seeing the youngsters grow' 
up under his eye, and is therefore able to study their temperament, wdiieh will be 
of very great assistance to him when the time for breaking in arrives. But I wish 
it to be understood that T am not advocating the breeding of horses as a grasiing 
proposition simply, as we cannot surpass sheep in that respect, but on every well- 
managed farm a certain number of young horses should be reared to replace losvses, 
and add to the size of the teams when required, and to be placed on the market 
wdien not wanted. Almost the most important feature for the fanner to consider 
in breeding is the selection of the mares from which his stock is to be raised. Like 
produces like, and this applies equally to the dam as to the sire, but strange to say 
a great many will put any and every mare they have, irrespective of size or type, to 
the stallion, and then be disappointed at the result. I consider that the policy of 
selecting three or four of the best mares every year, and breeding from, these is the 
best, in this way the farmer is breeding the best possible stock from the material 
available, and I am certain the result will be most gratifying to him. Foals should 
be weaned at about five months old, taught to lead ^and tie up,, and be kept ip a 
loose box, where they cannot injure themselves; fed on good nutritious food, 

, have plehty of, water to drink. My experience is that'they soon „ become' accuse 
tomed to being eon-flned, and do not fall awray in condition, and also that theyvspdn 
become very quiet, especially if one can devote a few minutes every day to ,hancfling 
.and grooming them. The, foal never forgets'the treatment, and it makes the process 
of breakingle® difficult.., Foals shouhl never be allowed to become stunted, for in 
that ease their digestion,;will become impaired, anct they will be less able to resist 
, disease. ' After my about six weeks' they can'be turned into a good paddock with 
the other horses. I will now devote' a short space to the breaking in of the young 
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aiiiinalj for on the care and thoroughness of this operation its future usefuluefis en¬ 
tirely depends. The importance of properly training horses for farm work is not 
sufficiently recognised. Many horses that have turned out 'wrong Tins’ or jibbers 
have been'made such by careless and cruel treatment during the schooling or break¬ 
ing-in period, in which case the farmer and not the animal is entirely to blame. 
The making or spoiling of the horse commences from the time it is a foal. Firm¬ 
ness, wdth kindness, is essential. One should never shout at or bully the young 
animal, but of course, it must be mastered, which the youngster will soon realise. 
Having followed the horse from its birth, we come to its most profitable time as a 
worker. Stabling is one of the first factors to consider. It is necessary to pro¬ 
vide a good and comfortable stable with plenty of light ami ventilation. It is also 
important that the st^le should be kept clean and well drained. The roof can be 
of iron or straw, according to the state of the farmer’s finances. Iron looks better, 
and is safer against fire, but not so cool as straw, and with the latter the tempera¬ 
ture is more even. The value of grooming is also considerable. The harness 
should be well cared for, especially the collars, which should be well fitting. There 
would be less trouble with sore shoulders if the horses were kept in better condition, 
and special care taken to see that the chains were of equal length, and also that the 
implements were rather overhorsed than underhorsed. How can one expect to get 
the most out of the teams if the half of them are working under such adverse 
conditions. From a business point of view alone (leaving the humane side out) 
it is not good business surely; the team will take more feed to keep it in condition 
than if it were working comfortably. It has often surprised me to see what little 
interest and care some men take in their teams, and it is a regrettable fact that 
very few farmers, particularly the young men, take any pride in their teams, and 
draught horses as a hobby is quite out of the question, I feel sure if more care 
and interest were taken in the horses they would be the fitter to get through more 
work, which, after all, is the main consideration with us all. Another factor in 
getting the best results from the teams is not to have quick and slow workers to¬ 
gether. The fast horses become irritated, and the slower ones are likely to be x>nt 
out of their natural pace, facts which do mt conduce to the well being of the team. 

I know it will be said it is difficult to ad;, 't the team to evenness of pace, which I 
admit, but T think in time, by selling the -^ar-aways when an opportunity occurs 
one could overcome the difficulty somewhat.' 

"v 

KANMAKTOO (Aveg^^e animal rainfall, 17.90in.). 

November BOth.—Present: nine members. 

SELEGTrON" OE Seed WHEAT. —Dealing with this sub.ject in a paper, Mr. K. 'W. 
Downing said;—'^Does seed wheat need selection? Certainly it does. T will 
endeavor to give you a, few reasons why. At the outset, I am not advocating 
cross fertilising by the average farmer. This is undoubtedly a specialist's job, 
but I am sure every farmer can do a little to-wards improving the .Btandard of his 
seed wlieat. The strongest reason wffiy seed wheat should be selected is that it fol¬ 
lows exactly the same course of reproduction as is the ease with animal life. If 
the farming community as a whole could be brought to realivSe the importance of 
this fact an improvement would soon be effected. How have onr South Australian 
Merino sheep been brought to the high standard that they have attained, think you? 
By indiseriminate mating and indifferent treatment? Certainly not; but by careful 
and skilful selection and attention. * Wlieat requires just as diligent attention. 
Again by selecting and grading, and in selection grading is esseiitial, only the 
]>hnnpest grains are soum. Here the cracked and shrivelled grain removed will 
pay well for the trouble, as it is only wasted when sown. Does anyone need con¬ 
vincing that it is wise to sow only plump grain? Two influences are to be 
noticed here, namely, inheritance and environment. As far as inheritance goes 
seed that is badly <leveloped on account of adverse conditions is jiist as good Jis 
the plumpest grain, but not so in the ease of environment. During the first period 
of a plant^s growth it draws entirely on the food stored in the seed. This food 
is stored inside the husk, and as this portion of the shrivelled or small grain is much 
less than is the case in plump large grain the plant must consequently get a better 
start from the plump grain, and a good start is absolutelv necessary xuider the trv- 
ing conditions that our croT)S are usually subjeeted to. Iti fact I am rather doiiht- 
ful if the plant that is stunted at the start will ever catch the other, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. A much better germination will also be ob¬ 
tained from plnmp seed. Twenty pounds of good seed will produce, on an average. 
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about 200,000 grains. Allowing for 20 per cent, of failures, tins iiionus four 

piaiitts for everT ^square foot to the acre, and thif? is as iiiiK^h as most of our laud will 
bring to maturity- Therefore it is very evident tliat a larg^* quantity of seed is 
being w’<isteii. But no doubt many are of the opinion that selection is uuiiecessary. 

Why is it tlmt certain varieties of Avlieat, once popular, are now seldom hear<l off 

Take as an exenijde Federation, one of the most, if not the inost })opuhir wheats in 
the Commonwealth at the present time. Numerous complaints are arising about it 
deteriorating. Why? Simply because it, writh othei'S, is being neglected. What 
would, become of our 'well-bred flocks and herds if so treated'.^ Professor Perkins 
when in Spain (the home of the Merino) secured photographs of Merinos hard to 
recognise as sheep. Our wdieat of to-clay is supposed to have originatecl from a 
seed-bearing gras-s in Palestine of very little food value, anrklittle was done iii the 
line of scientifie breeding and selection until the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. See wbat it is to-day. . But there is still plenty of room for improveme.nt. 
Hailett, in 1857, from an ear of wheat containing 47 grains, increased the yield to 
123 grains per ear in four years, and 52 ears to the jdant. Tii a certain part of 
Yictoria selected Federation showmd an increased yield of over Dbush. over* that 
not selected. Witli a few following these practices an improvement will be efl'octed, 
but it 'v\ill not be very marked unless the farming community as a whole can be 
induced to follow sonic such lines. When one considers that an increase of one 
single grain per ear would increase the yield of South Australia by half a million 
bushels, surely here is an easy way for the. farmer to swell his profits and indirectly 
the wealth of the State. Hailett increased the yield 76 grains per ear. Farming 
is yearly becoming more expensive, and unless advantage is taken of such oppor¬ 
tunities as these, I am afraid that the outgoings will soon be larger than the re¬ 
turn. Grading alone is a very good thing as far as it goes. On an experimental 
farm in Victoria graded seed sho-R^ed an increased yield of 2|bush. against that not 
graded. The idea that a change of seed from another part is an a<lva3itage has 
been proved to be utterly false. If wheat comes into climatic conrlitions differing 
from those in which it has been bred, it stands to reason that it must be at a dis¬ 
advantage until it becomes accustomed to those conditions. Professor G. W. Shaw, 
of the University of California, conducted thorough ex|>eriments on this question 
on four stations under his charge. Varieties gro’wn on the different stations were 
sent to various parts of the State and grown for some time; then seed was taken 
from tljem and grown alongside seed that liad been growm continuously in the OTie 
place, and in every instance the ^‘ohU'’ seed, gave greater returns than that wdiicli 
had had the change of conditions. Wheht can be grown continuously wnthout 
deteriorating. For instance, King's Early has been grown at Roseworthy CoUegi? 
from the same strain continuously for the last 20 odd years, and the average yield 
for the last eight year’s has been 20bush., and we all know that the last three years 
have been exceptionally bad grain years. I have striven to convince members that 
it is profitable to select; now for the method. To get a thoroughly even strain 
one must start from one plant, for as there are many different types of Merino 
sheep, all pure-bred, so there are many different types of plants in every variety. 
The first thing to decide on is the variety; select one suitable to local c’oiKlitions. 
The next is the fixing of the standard. In this there are many things that might 
be studied to advantage, but the chief things for the farmer to consider is heaviness 
of yield and iimmunity from disease. To select these it is not advisable to pay too 
xmieh attention to tlie head alone, as in a plant with, say, three heads containing 
100 grains eaeli would not be as advantageous as one w'ith nine or 10 heads each eon- 
taining 50 grains. Select a I’lnite*! number of plants, those nearest the «tau<lard, 
taking care to keep them separate. Kub out the heads, grade the grain and }>ut in 
separate tins or envelopes, numbering them from one upward. At seed time drill 
a strip in the middle of the fallow with manure only, and so^v tne see<l by hand, 
not thicker than every other row, prefei*ably thinner, taking care to leave ainple room 
between each lot. In this way one can watch the development easily, and can dete(d 
strangers or those that have not thrown true to type; these should he pulled up. 
Now the thing to decide at harvest is w^hich plot’is the nearest to the standard. 
Having decided, hand reap and grade, then multiply as quickly as possible. Having 
all originated from one plant, the probability is that a good, even lot will be secured. 
The remainder of the plots can be added to the ordinary seed. As soon as the 
selected ])lot ’s big enough, start selecting the largest heads from the Ixest plants. 
This is where the tedious part comes in, as it will require about three sacks of heads 
tc produce Ihush. of hand graded seed, but to keep up the standard it must be 
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clone. Sow this bushel by itself, and the following hardest select the heads from it, 
and so on indefinitely, always retaining the remainder for the next yearns seed. If 
at any time one desires to aniprove the standard go through the performance again, 
starting, of course, from the best plants procurable. Some go so far as to advo¬ 
cate the one plant plots every year. Of course it must be the best, but on a farm 
of any size, where time is such an important factor, 1 do not think it advisable. I 
wouhl not advise trying too many varieties for a start, After one becomes used 
to the method one can easily extend operations. To those that have not already 
done so, I would advise them to look uj) an address by Mr. W. J. Spafford on 
‘Wheat Selection,^ in last April Journal.'^ ^ 

PIaymaking.—M r. K. W. Holland read a paper on this subject. Referring to 
the suitability of dilfferent varieties of wheat to different districts, he said that late 
sorts, such as Marshall’s iSTo. 3, Bluey, Gallant, and Tuscan, w^ere most profitable 
in a wet, hills locality, and for the Adelaide Plains he advised such varieties as 
Indian .Runner, Medeah, and Le Huguenot. The maliee country wms best served 
by early sorts, such as Cxoldeu Drop, King’s Early, and Gluyas. He then described 
the various stages of haymaking, expressing a personal preference for hay cut just 
after the flower had fallen, and when the grain was full but milky. If the land 
were suitable, the best machine to use for cutting was the binder. Points dealing 
with the method to ])e adopted in stack-building were then dealt wfith at length, 
emphasis being laid on the necessity for care to avoid carting the hay in too soon. 
Sheaved hay, he said, should remain at least a fortnight in the stooks. When 
ready the grain should be hard, and the straw brittle at the nodes. 

MAGGILLIVEAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

November 10th.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —Members foregathered at the homestead of Mr. H. 
Ayris (Chairman of the Branch), and inspected the property. Attention was first 
directed to the young fruit trees. It w'^as noticed that the apples and pears were 
doing best, and also 'that trees that were sheltered were doing better than those in 
more exposed positions. A paddock of 30 acres of Prior barley was looking very 
weiij although in places it was patchy, as if affected wfith take-all. The sowing 
of this was completed on July 10th. Further on oats, which were sown by June 
5th, gave promise of a good cut of hay, especially on the ground that had been 
cleared for seven or eight years; this portion being much better than that along¬ 
side, which had only been cleared about three years. Forty acres of Federation 
wheat was at the end of the paddock, and here again the difference in the crop 
was very marked; the new ground looked well, while that cleared three years ago 
was very patchy. The sowing of the wheat was finished on July 15th. On return¬ 
ing to the homestead the scrub roller was inspected, and later on the eucalyptus 
oil plant, where a good discussion took place on the best method of erecting the 
tanks and furnaces. 


MEADOWS SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 35.3Sin.). 

October 19th.—Present: nine members. 

Babbit Industry. —Mr. A. L. Ellis contributed a paper. He referred to the 
fact that whilst there was an extensive trade in rabbits at present the profit 
therefrom, was not reaped by the person on whose property the animals were 
bred and fed, but by persons who were paid by the landholder to rid the land of 
the rabbits. He suggested increasing the size of the rabbit by breeding, 
feeding them on 'windfall apples, &e., and in this way turning a pest into a 
profit producer to the owner of the land. 


MEADOWS SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

November 16th.—Present: 11 members. 

OCGUREENCE OF FLOODS.—^In a short paper dealing with the damage done in the 
hills districts by fioodwaters, Mr. J. Plulpot mentioned - that during the past year, 
when 39iii. of rain fell between April 1st and October 1st, he had land that (1) had 
been ploughed, (2) land that had been ploughed and harrowed, (3) an area 
ploughed, harrowed, and rolled, and (4) a portion treated similarly to 
(3), but carrying a crop of barley about fiin. in height. The first 
three washed badly, but there was no trouble in this regard with the 
last. He inferred from this that it was advisable for landholders to get their 
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crops in very early, and if tliey grew too rank to feed them down with stock^ when 
the weather was favorable. In discussing the subject, Mr.^ W. J. Stone said it was 
a mistake to plough up and down hill. Mr. Nicolle advised ploughing a furrow 
around the cropping ground. 


MOUNT BAEKEE. (Average annual z*ainfall, 30.93iu.). 

October 20th.—Present: 21 members and 10 visitors. 
hiEim TaiAL.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Messrs. Pope Bros., 
where a field trial of cultivators was being held. The work of the various 
impleineiits was ’watched with interest. 

MOUNT BAEKEE (Average annual rainfall, dO.Odiii.). 

November 17th.—Present: 01 members and tln-ee visitors. 

Selection of Seed Wheat.— In an address on this subject Mr. P. Cbleman 
(Uhairman Advisory Board of Agriculture) said wheat had probably been deve¬ 
loped from a grain-bearing grass found in Palestine. The variety most com¬ 
monly cultivated in Australia (Trlticum sativum vulgare) was in itself almost a 
perfect food, and hence the crop became the most important food production for 
the white races of the world. In the hotter, driej* districts in the north of Africa 
another variety of the wdieat ijiant, the Durum wheats, was grown. These were 
better drought resisters j rich in gluten, but poor in starch, with a sweet straw, 
which made them valuable as hay wheats. The wheats of Wesuern Canada, in 
the United States, made a large loaf; those of Oregon, England, and Australia 
yielded the whitest flour; a mixture between Western Canada or Manitoban and 
English wheats made sweetest bread. Australian wdieats were valued for the ex¬ 
cellent color of their flour, and lienee were used for blending with the strougei’ 
European varieties, the flour from which required bleaching* in order to produce a 
good white loaf. Our wheats, however, were weak in strength, but iniprovemeuts 
in milling appliances had induced the English millers to leave to the growers the 
question of varieties best suited to their conditions. For us this meant a straight 
grade wheat, that was one which alone would produce an excellent loaf of bread. 
While animals had been improved by breeding for some 2,000 years, the improve¬ 
ment in plants, and in wheats particularly, was only of comparatively recent date. 
In animals improvement had produced Shorthorn and Jersey cattle, the draught 
and trotting horses, and Merino and English breeds of sheep, the White Leghorn 
and Orpington fowls, as tyxflcal examples. Plants bred like animals, and the 
possibilities of improvement in varieties of wheat suited to various conditions, 
climate, and soH were as great as in the animal world. Hays, in America, had found 
the need to breed wheats for diflerent parts of Minnesota, hence the probabilities 
were that different districts in South Australia might require different varieties to 
give the maximum returns; indeed, they had already found it so. Federation, 
the most popular wheat in Australia to-day, appears to be imsuitable to lighter 
mallee soils, where, however, such wheats as Kings, Giiiyas, and Carmichael ap¬ 
peared to give better results. All through Nature there was an inherent tendency 
to vary. While an enormous majority might only vary in an infinitesimal degree 
from the mean of the lot, there would be a few that were distinctly better, and a 
few undoubtedly worse. This applied to wheat as to livestock. To maintain a 
high standard it was necessary to eliminate the inferior; to improve the standard 
they must select and breed from that strain or characteristic they wished to be¬ 
come fixed and permanent, hence the need for selection of the best in raising seed 
whea.ts. It w'as not as easy as one might imagine it to he to pick out of a paddock 
two wheat plants with an equal number of heads, apparently equally well grown 
in every particular; but if this were done, and on threshing out the grain and clean¬ 
ing it they found the same number of grains to each plant, a closer examination 
would almost certainly show a slight difference in color, size, shape, or appearance. 
Selection was the surest and most powerful means of improving wheat. In Canada 
the yield of the crop had ranged from 39bush. to 46bush, France had gained 
much from sowing larger seed. Cobb, of New South Wales, after testing 24 
* varieties, was convinced of the advantage of grading and sowing the best seed. 
There were grading machines on the market, but while mass selection was of ad¬ 
vantage in^ the removal of cracked, broken, and immatured grains, also of weed 
seeds, and in this way avoided waste and helped towards a cleaner crop, yet purity 
of t 3 q;)e in the crop would not thus be obtained. Little seemed to have been done 
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in the way of selection of wheat till a Scotch farmer, Shiereff, began work in 1819, 
though Virgil, the Latin poet, born 70 B,0., said that unless the larger grains were 
selected the wheat would degenerate. ^ Hallett, in 1857, from an ear of wheat 4|in. 
long, containing 47 grains, obtained in four years—that is, in 1861—a head Sfin. 
long, with 123 grains in the single ear and 52 ears on the plant. At Minnesota be¬ 
tween 1895-98 a wheat—No. 169—gave an average of 28:i-biish., while the unselected 
parent stock yielded 22-}bush. per acre. In Victoria the Selected Federation had 
given over 43bush. per acre, compared witli 344bush. from the ordinary strain. 
.Hallett in live years doubled the length of the head, increased the number of grains 
three times, and the tillering of the plant hvefold. Le Vhies had pointed out that 
we got mutations, as he called them, which bred true; from a four or hve.ieafed 
clover he obtained a six or seven-leafed clover—^probably the only plant of that 
description ever knowni. Bearing in mind that tendency to variation or imitation 
in the wheat plant, the method adopted by Hallett in 1857 was a most effective 
and reliable one to adopt. That was the repeated selection, year after year, of 
seed grain taken from the best plant. Thus the jjroduce from one grain sown last 
year was again sown this year, and in that way a stock of i>ure selected wheat of 
that variety Avas obtained. Starting with, say, 100 grains selected from the best 
plant on the farm, they would obtain from l^lbs. to 21bs. of seed. This, the next 
year, should give about |biish., which on nearly an acre the third year w^ould give 
enough to strip writh tlie machine. It was Avell, however, to take 200 or 300 grain 
lots the first year, each, of coui’se, from a separate plant, to insure getting the 
desired strain or quality. There were several points to be considered. While the 
miller and the baker aimed at color, gluten, and strength in the flour, the farmer 
required a j)i*oiifie, rust-resistant, drought-resistant, reliable wheat to yield. It 
should be the aim of the grower of seed wheat to suit miller, baker, and farmei*. 
He should select with regard to—(1) Suitability to the district; (2) yielding 
capacity; (3) retention of grain, yet not too tough to thresh; (4) freedom from 
disease; (5) resistance to drought; (6) quality of grain; (7) early maturity iu 
drier districts; (8) stiff straw to carry the crop; (9) resistance to smut. One 
here and there doing that work would have an inffuenee, but if the work of selec¬ 
tion were carried out by a great many farmers over the State, the improveraent 
would be marked, for an increase by selection of but one grain per neacl through 
the crop would mean an increase of half a million bushels per year over South 
Australia, in value about £100,000. Hallett increased from 47 grains to 123 
grains. Most of the best Avlieats grown in South Australia had been selected from 
conspicuous plants in the crops, such as Dart’s Imperial, Marshall's No. 3, Gluyas, 
CarmiehaeNs Eclipse, King^s Early, Viking, Petatz Surprise, College Eclipse, 
Leak^s Eustproof, Baroota Wonder, Steinwedel, and CorrelPs Le Huguenot. 


MOUNT COMPASS. 

November 20th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Marketing "Vegetables. —Consideration Avas given to the question of a means 
of marketing surplus vegetables grown on the swamp lands of the district, and 
a committee wtis apjiointed to go into the matter. 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

November 20th.—Present: five members. 

Vegetables. —A paper on this subject was contributed liy Mr. E. Say. The 
essentials for successful vegetable growing in this State, he said, w^ere good rich 
soil, an abundance of moisture, shelter from winds, and freedom from insect and 
fungus pests. He mentioned that he had seen vegetable seed sown, and then left; 
of course the results were not satisfactory. Half the battle was to have the ground 
prepared thoroughly. ^‘^The potato, whilst growing in many kinds of soil, the 
paper continued, ^ * to be raised to perfection, requires a soil of a deep, free loamy 
nature, thoroughly prepared, and the seed used should be good. Often failure has 
been due to nothing more or less than putting in indifferent seed. I prefer the use 
of whole seed, say the size of a small hen^s egg, to the large seed which requires 
cutting. Especially is this necessary when the ground is rather dry, and seed is 
likely to remain some time before growing. I never plant until the potato shows 
signs of life, with nice healthy little shoots. Place the setts 15in. to ISin. apart 
iu rows 2ft. to 2ift. apart. The soil should be hoed as soooii as growth is sufficient 
to indicate the line of plants, and then later on, when they have attained a height 
of Sin. or 6in., bringing the soil this time up against the plants along the rows. 
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Adelaide grower told me that he always ran a light set of harrows 

iio(4iiu' will breakiug through the ground. A third 

'iTv i? fii « n . ^ weeks" time to properly bank up the rows^ espcci- 

\unr<i- * ill the summer. Potatoes are liable to diseasej one of the 

fliA utmA Wight, and the cause of the tubers being attacked is cdiielly 

KiiiSn the leaves through the soil on to the potatoes, and 

nt* . hi is pro^jerly earided out there would be a greater thick- 

"nir"'* 1 ’ to pass through resulting in the arrest of many of them, 

hro'P W the amoimt of disease. ililling wdl also save a 

rif-? TivAv^i fi'om the attack of the potato moth in seasons when tliis 

MfpAAfa/i K^rnoticed that all the potatoes near the surface are 
ui'inwrA -fA? There may be some land so rich that it does not require 

ulono-b if i time, but I like to give the land a good coating of stable manure, 
liatwfA TYin 4 when planting, sow along the rows the prepared 

I tons of potatoes weighs about 18,000ibs. of tubers 

of uho^ulin801bs. of potash, 671bs. nitrogen, and 241bs. 
9rnvf a,7rA?^v mixture as manure for potatoes on average land is 

'icTp' l ewd, sulphate of potash, Icwt. of sulphate of ammonia per 

whi^h fA A. r? iiiteuds to save seed, the time of harvesting is the time at 

rpftllv o'AA/i^b'^ I and 1 contend that this is the only way he can get 

Inf of nAfo+ should select from the plants that have the best average 

of ciman A them, avoiding all that show a tendency to bear a number 

MfnrAri q« av^* foi* seed need not necessarily be put under shelter to be 

fiiAxr OVA ^ <^ertain amount of weather will do them no harm; in fact, 

fni-triovi^Af hotter for it; under a shady tree is a suitable place. Potatoes 
nnri «fvAT.^ either be stored in a pit outside and the heap covered with earth 
coniAa tia 7+ <i^i‘o±uhy bagged and put under cover. The onion, in my opinion, 
liA afnvA/i -Pa^^ usefulness to the potato, and like the latter, after harvesting can 
]ifln«f f^-.A oonsiderabie time. The onion, unlike most crops, does not ex- 

hp^ivv pvat^c^t the land should be rested at intervals, but will yield 

nf vfpfAv-il ifyear on the same land. Some of the famous onion districts 
firaf iTio+Avi 1 ^ continuously under crop for 15 or 20 years. Of course, in the 

i<a the laud must be rich, and above all things, a thorough good tilth 

p-rAA rtf ViaJ+^^^'. • ^ good vegetable. Onions will stand a high de- 

fiiTA provided, of course, it is accompanied by a certain amount of mois- 

f]iAfbito.nT^ the bed where it is to remain after it has been 

wiiATi u P^^P^rod, or smaller beds can be made, and the onions transplanted 
t .! If transplanted, they will root better if the top 

■inbi fiiA^ r> above the crowm or at the part 'where the leaves 

dAA/jc! stem. Olioose moist weather to move the plants, carefully avoid 

rrvAnTiri^if/?. iiijuiious to the plants in the early stages. Keep the 

F^AAvim worked and free from weeds whilst the onions are growing. 

proved that there are few manures suitable for this crop, and 
hmiA^inS- likely to prove of any advantage is a light dressing of coarse 

fon PhaAn-A 1 / for harvesting, which may he known by the 

lifitAiiA 1 5+^^ (although some growers affirm that the onion will keep and 

hA when taken out) it can be hand pulled. This should 

cyrA^nriTAT ^^^ious keep well. Perhaps two of the best varieties for 

flawAr A 1 Parly Globe and late-keeping Brown S^janish. The cauli- 

vPo-AfftKiAo are grown largely throughout the States, and are very useful 

Knf ^ 4 - ^ suppose anybody can raise either of the above vegetables of a sort, 

firl ilf.. ^ T/? «an grow them to perfection. “ . 

sliould be raised from leed of the finest - 


The cauliflower in the 
quality, and from the time it is 
flowAr rAm-,^ uoTj receive a eUeek until ready for cutting. The cauli- 

T? soil, rich in organic matter, and will do well on river 

WHii fw P^ctsrable to grow the crop so that the flowers form in cool weather. 
AflnK-fiA^Av«^* intense heat, and even with plenty of water, a bed of 

irATvf -PvAA -pv^^ I'uined. The land requires to be well prepared, and the plants 
aaKKacva a," w^ds. Stable manure, and plenty of it, should be used for the 
rsifA a? Qa-«t+ failing this, honednst and sulphate of potash at the 

<?n-nnW Y^ion+o’ ^ three ozs. of seed is more than sufficient to 

fn AaLt-. ^^tq. It is a good plan when transplanting from seed bed 

tliAfA to dip them in a mixture of kerosine emulsion or tobacco water if 

y gn of aphis. Both cabbage and cauliflower are subject to aphis and 
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moth, and unless cheeked, these will do considerable harm. Spraying with kero- 
sine emulsion is the best remedy. Good varieties of cauliflower are Veitch ^s 
ikntumn Giant, Early London; Cabbage, St. John’s Bay (one of the best for hot 
climates), Succession, and London Market. To sum up, one can hardly give 
vegetables too much labor and attention, and what is most important, they should 
be given it at the right time. Virgin soil appears particularly well adapted, to the 
growth of all vegetables, and this may be jiartly due to the manuring of potash 
which the soil receives from the clearing and bnrning of the timber. 


STBATHALBYN (Average annnal rainfall, 19.2Sin.). 

November 16th.—^Present: 16 members. 

Mr. Eollett gave the final of his series of papers on ^ ^ Manures,dealing prin¬ 
cipally with the analysis of manures and value per unit. Mr. Cockbarn gave an 
Interesting paper on '^The Heading of Wheat. The members were all in favor 
of heading or threshing, but it was not altogether practicable for each farmer to 
have a separate plant. Tt was thought a large travelling plant would have plenty 
to do in the second year, if not the first year, after adoption of the practice. The 
subject of bush fires was brought fomard, and the serious outlook this year on 
account of the abundance of grass. A deputation was appointed to wuit on the Dis¬ 
trict Council to ask that the neighboring councils should co-operate and appoint 
a committee as provided for in the Bush Fires Act. 


WOODSIDE (Annual average rainfall, 31.95in.) 

November 17th.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Mr. E. E. Williams tabled three samples of Berseem which was growm on his 
farm at Woodside. As this is the first grown in this district, the samples speak 
well for the suitableness of the climatic eonditmns, as the samples comprised one 
of a month’s growth, one two months’, and one three months’, and lengths ranged 
from 15in. to 3ft. A good discussion followed by members present. Mr. E. H. 
Lauterbach read a uaper on ''The Management of Poultry.” He said:—"Before 

going into the business of raising poultry be sure and have comfortable quarters 
for the fowls. Plenty of dry dust for bathmg should be ayailable at all times: 
it is an excellent preventive measure against lice. This, with plenty of snn, plenty 
of pure water, and liberal feeding will ensure success. All birds require plenty 
of fresh air. Fowls do good when allowed to range over the farm, by kdling 
insects. Feed should be scattered on gravel or on the chips from the wood heap, 
so that the birds would have to scratch for their food. Wlien mixed feed is given 
it should be made as stiff as possible. In the winter warm food, such as potatoes, 
boiled with a little meal and onion, chopped in it should be given. Broken bones, 
lime rubbish, and gravel should alwmys be available. In the winter a sheep’s 
pluck hung where the hens can reach it by jumping up to pick it piecemeal, 
will keep them in good laying trim, but be sure you do not overfeed with meat. 
If so it will show in loss of feathers and health. Poultry being fattened should 
i>e confined in a small space—^the smaller be better. Two weeks should be snfiieient 
to make them fat. They must be kept in well ventilated .coops, and three times a 
day should be given warm feed and allowed plenty of water and gravel all the 
time. If instead of water their drink is skimmed milk they will become extra fat. 
Turkeys are very delicate as chicks. The eggs take from 30 to 32 days to hatch, 
and for the first four weeks the young chicks should be earefully watched. They 
will stand neither the hot snn, heavy rains, nor much dew, and they must be kept 
warm. Hard boiled eggs rubbed up with a little oatmeal or cornraeal is a good 
food for the first two weeks, after which light wheat and cracked corn may form 
the staple. About the time they acquire the red head, which is at about six weeks 
of age, which next to the third day is the most critical period of their life, they 
should have nutritious food, and if a little bruised hemp seed is added so much 
the better. Give but a little feed at a time and often. Young onion tops, chopped 
very fine and well mixed with the food is excellent; curds of sour milk are eagerly 
eaten, but should not be given as a constant food. Pure cold w^ater must always 
be at hand as a drink, but occasionally, say once a day, skim milk may be given. 
Where cornmeal is the basis of the food it should always be cooked into a hard mash 
before being fed.” 
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CHERRY GARDEN'S.-— Correction —On page 437 of tlie Novenibet issue Mr. 
G. Hicks is reported to have ^Oielieved in changing the collars from one horse to 
another occasionally, as the practice tended to prevent sore slioulders by shifting 
the pressure from one part of the skin to another.Mr. Hicks’ paper read, 
l)elicve in changing the hames, putting them in different collars; it changes the 
di'aft. ^ ^ 

CYGNET RIVER, November 24th.—The inaugural hieeting of this Branch was 
held at the residence of Mr. N. Brennand, there being present eight members and 
eight visitors. The Chairman (Mr. H. A. Baner) and Messrs. B. Wheaton 
(MacGillivray Branch), H. AViadrowski, and V. Cook delivered addresses. 

IRONBANK, November 21st.—In reply to an inquiry as to the reason that spray¬ 
ing with a mixture of 51bs. hluestone, Slbs. arsenate of lead, and 60galls. water, 
burnt the foliage of trees, Mr. Coats stated that the mixture was too strong, ancY 
probably the trees were treated when a hot snu was shining. 

MOUNT BARKER, Septem]>er 22nd.—In the presence of 39 members ind 
five visitors the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) delivered an address on ^^How 
to build up a poultry flock. ’ ’ 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34m.). 

Novem]>er 13th.—Present: 10 members. 

Babbit Destruction. —This formed the subject of a paper by Mr. J. M.. 
Mitchell (Cliairman), who after referring to the excellent op>portunity afforded 
by the shortage of feed last year for lancRiolders to grapple with the rabbit pest, 
said:—^Tn my opinion, simultaneous destruction is carried out in the wrong 
season of the year. I believe in keeping at the pest during the whole of the 
l>reeding season, that is from May on till the dry weather sets in. At present 
the rabbits are aliow^ed to breed, and then an attempt is made to destroy them. 
The methods of destruction adopted are poisoning, fumigating, trapping, digging 
out, and ferreting. Poisoning I have discontinued altogether on account of 
losses in stock, and the fact that it cannot be successfully carried out when there 
is green feed about. I favor trapi;>ing if carried out on proper lines, he., first 
destroying the majority of the pests, and then filling in the burrows. When 
land is fnirly clean one can fumigate or ferret the rabbits that remain; of 
eourse, if the country is netted the task will be much easier than if open, but 
my contention is that *if every landholder did his duty the rabbit pest would 
be reduced to a minimum and the country would be a great deal better for it. 
We can see plainly what can be done by looking back over the season just pa,ssed. 
Owing to the high price given by the rabbit factory, the scarcity of employ¬ 
ment, and the wet winter, rabbits are very scarce. I might sav-L! con. elxisioi L^ 
that a great many landholders carry out vermin destruction in a half-hearted 
way to avoid prosecution, and in the majority of cases the man with the small 
holding is the worst offender, whereas if they saw things in the proper light 
they would do their utmost for their own good, for it is vei-y evi<leut that Tvhere 
rabbits are numerous stock get a bad time. It is only by united efforts and 
constant attention on the part of the landholders that the rabbits will be kept 
in cheek, and I earnestly urge evei-yone to give this matter very serious attention.' ’ 
Mr. Biddoch had found poisoning very effective, especially * in the drY...^easons, 
at a much less expense than trapping. He had also been very siiccess:&¥fi with the 
fumigator, and advised landholders to wire-net their holdings as soon as possible. 
The only drawback he had found with poisoning in this dmtriet was the growth 
of green grass during the summer months. He had not had any great, loss of 
stock through the animals picking up the baits. Mr. Bennett thought the 
poisoning was very effective, especially if all landholders would destroy’ at the 
same tmie and dig out the burrows to kill the young ones. Some members thought 
a number of stock were poisoned by eating the poisoned rabbits, Mr. Rogers 
said some thought a beast would contract compaction through eating the rablnts; 
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altliougli the poison might have been exhausted it might he caused by the dry 
fur. Mr. Gardiner said steaming had not proved so successful on Koorine as 
fumigatiug, which liad cleared out the rabbits where they were very bad at a 
cost of about 2s. per acre. Mr. Haines favored trapping and filling in the 
burrow's as the best means of getting rid of the pest. On a vote it wa,s decided 
that the most effective means of combating the pest in this particular district 
w^cre to wdre-net the holdhigs, poison, fumigate, and fill in the burrows. 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

October 21st.—^Present: eight members. 

Sidelines on the Barm. —In a paxier with this title, Mr. E. "W. Bufiield urged 
farmers to combine with wheat-growing the keeping and raising of live stock. A 
flock of breeding ewes would help to keep the land clean, and supply lambs for 
marketing. He recommended Merino ewes crossed with Lincoln rams. Summer 
feed, such as peas or rai')e, should be grown for the sheep. A few cows, if they 
produced a good average quantity of butter, would be found a good source of re¬ 
venue. Summer green feed should be provided for them, and they should calve 
about the end of April, when plenty of green feed was available, and high prices 
for butter prevailed. Pig-raising could be combined with dairying to advantage, 
and if systematically conducted would prove very profitable. Poultry should also 
be kept, and it should be the endeavor of every farmer to raise every year two or 
three draught foals, in order to maintain the strength of the teams, and possibly 
some could be sold. A kitchen garden should also be provided to supply all vege¬ 
tables necessary for the household. If more attention were given to such side¬ 
lines, farming life would become more attractive and more remunerative. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

November 13th.—Present: 19 members. 

Mr.« E. P. E. Sehlegel exhibited some fine Ne'w Zealand Western Wolth rye 
grass. It WLas quite 4ft. high, and was planted at the end of May. 

Lime as a Fertiliser. —Mr. J. Davidson read the following paper on ^‘Linie as a 
Fertiliser^’;—^'Failing a more interesting subject the following observations on 
the uses of lime are presented. I do not pose as having actual experience of the 
matter in hand—the information is gathered from noting the results of the aj’>plica- 
tions of lime on New Zealand soils, and this paper chiefly consists of notes from 
the official records of the Agricultural Departments of Victoria and New Zealand, 
embodying the findings of farmers and others. The study of lime has been before 
you on several occasions, and the day is not far distant when lime will be used ex¬ 
tensively in the South-East, as the use of crushed lime is steadily gaining attention 
among experienced farmers. I have in mind a larsre area of land in the South 
Island of New Zealand that was originally covered with a heavy snowgrass, similar 
to the tall tussocks on Millicent and Eendelsham country. This land was spur, 
cold, and unfertile, the mass of fibrous roots of the native vegetation was tough 
enougli to make farming very unpopular. This same land has been transformed 
with lime and eiilti%mtion. The remarkable effect of the liming is the speedy 
decay of the peat and roots, and making available the soil constituents for plant 
food. Instead of renuiring five years for the turf to decay properly, two years 
suffices; this is the opinion and experience of many farmers. The land referred to 
now produces capital crops of English grasses on which are raised thousands of 
lambs for export. It is pretty certain the same excellent results could be obtained 
on the turfy and peaty land in the loiver South-East. The free carriage of lime 
up to 100 miles by the New Zealand railways ha»s been justified by increased pro¬ 
duction, During 20 years’ trial they feel warranted in saying that where a 
truck load of lime goes an extra truck of produce is returned. YThen llObush. and 
120bush. per acre of oats is reaped, as recorded last year, liming sour land does its 
share. The Agricultural Superin-feendent, Victoria, said:—'That lime retuimed a 
net profit of 66 per cent, after paving outlay, and the following crop was much 
benefited. Lime will not give good results on land which is too poor in available 
phosphoric, acid. Where lime is used phosphate should be used as usual. In 
Victoria lime will seldom fail to act because of a deficiency of potash. We find 
that on stiff clay soils, peaty lands and reclaimed swamps burnt lime is most effi¬ 
cacious. On other soils iinbnrnt or ground limestone rock will give more beneficial 
and lasting results.’ Frequently we hear farmers speculating on the question, 
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when does a soil need lime? An authority replies;—^The nature of vo^^’etation 
often indicates whether lime is wanting or ahundant in a given soil, ddie habitual 
pTosenee in the crops of such weeds as sorrel, docks and plantain, which are acid- 
loving plants, is an indication of the lack of lime, just as the continiinl ap]icaranc<^ 
of vigorous clovers and sw'eet grasses is a sign of a sufficiency of lime.’ ^ I believe 
there are some special paddocks of docks and sorrcll in the Mount Gambler district 
on which might be tried the anti-acid effect of lime. A scientist claims the follow¬ 
ing points for lime:—(1) It is of the greatest benefit to all soils, and injurious to 
none. (2) Lime is good for burning up and destroying the excess of vegetal)!e 
matter, as in the ease of swnnipy land.' (3) Lime sweetens the sour land by neutra¬ 
lising the free acids which it contains. (4) Lime in slacking imparts a great 
amount of heat, and rapidly warms a cold soil. I will conclude by quoting from 
the experience of the manager of an agricultural station in. New Zealand—the 
pioneers of lime on a large scale. Last year he limed over 1,000 acres. Tie says: — 

‘ The soil is a light loam, with a sandy clay subsoil. It yielded good crops in the 
first years, but soon became exhausted and turned to sorrel. The grass was also 
]) 00 T for stock, in fact, we could not make it pay. Liming has changed all this. 
M'e get heavy cro])s of oats now at least a fortnight earlier than before. Our 
turnip crops never fail, and average 25 tons to the,acre. We also grow SObush. to 
40bush. of wheat now, wdiieh we did not attempt before liming. Our yield of oats 
has increased by 20bush. per acre, that is, where we got 40bush. to 50 bush., we now 
reap 60bush. to SObnsh. We had a 180 acre paddock last year sowm with rape, 
turnips, and Indian grass—simply a catch crop; 90 acres fattened 3,000 Iambs after 
weaning, besides carrying 2,000 steers for six weeks. The other 90 acres carried 
350 bullocks for six weeks, and 160 dry cow^s for longer. This record of the land 
was a most convincing argnment—^liine transformed our land from poor to rich 
soil, I can only say we never made a better investment.’ Another farmer says:— 
^Before liming, my land was red with sorrel; now you cannot find a blade. My 
oat crops, previous to using lime, yielded 40bnsh. to 50bnHh.; now 80bush. to 
lOObush., and on one occasion llObush. Turnips, before liming ■were poor, in fact, 
they could not grow for sorrel. My crops are now excellent, producing up to 25 
tons per acre of Swedes. I consider my farm has doubled iu value. If worth £12 to 
£15 formerly, it is now worth £24 per acre.’ Many similar records of astonishing 
success could be cited, all evidently trustworthy. T do not claim any expert know_ 
ledge of liming. These disjointed notes are given on their merits. It is believed 
that a large proportion of our laud would respond to lime treatment, just a.s readily 
as the soils have done elsewhere.” Mr. E. F. Crouch said he could bear out what 
Mr. Davidson had said in regard to New Zealand. The manager of the Edendale 
Estate, in the South Island, had a piece of land close to the railway station which 
would carry in the spring •two sheep to three acres. It was covered with conch 
grass and Kentucky blue, but even this did not grow. He ploughed it, (u*oss 
ploitglied it, and harrowed it, and then dressed it with two tons of Milburn lime, 
which cost 13.S. per ton after it bad been railed 60 miles. The lime was put in 
heaps, and then spread by hand. The land was then planted with turni])S, in 

drills, and 3ewt. of bonednst used. Afterwards 47 sheep to the acre were carried 
on the land for four months. Next year it was put iti with oats, and some more 
manure used, and the result was lOObush, to the acre. The following year he 
took Mr. Geo. Riddoch to see it, and it was then candying such a- fine coating of 
grass that a bullock to the acre could be kept on it, and well. The cost of work¬ 
ing the land had been about £5 per acre, but this money was received back iu the 
first year. Mr. G. H. Kilsby said he did not want to discount the value of lime, 
but he thought the working of the laud, and the knocking about it received, would 
do a lot. They must not attribute all the benefit to the lime. Mr. Crouch had 
seen other lands similarly treated and manured, and the}^ grew a magnificent crop 
of sorrel. The President said be understood the action of the lime was to en¬ 
courage the growth of clovers and other grasses, and these erownled out the sorrel. 
Mr. 0. T. Major said that on the block of his laud on which the Government had 
been experimenting the dressing of lime was half a ton. It had been cultivated 
for seven years, and while thc^ crop was not good this season, there was no sorrel 
on the land treated with lime. Mr. E. S. Alcock (inspector of experimental plots) 
said this was the only district in the State where superphosphate was not generally 
used. ^ In reference to the effect of super, and the workiug of the land; it was the 
experience in other places that the richer the land the heavie'r the manuring it "would 
stand and respond to. In New Zealand they used up to 15cwt. of super., and Sewt. 
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C'J* 4cwt. of nitrate of soda. In a field at Lueindale tliey had dressed portion with 
two tons of lime, and the boundary of the dressing could be seen as plain as pos¬ 
sible when looking across the paddock. Lime could not be termed a fertiKser, be¬ 
cause it had no direct action, as with super. It had more of a mechanical action. 
Ilk heavy soil it made the land more free, while in light lands it had a tendency to 
bind. At Roseworthy they had some claypans in wiiieh the water used to collect. 
The. only way to treat these was with a heavy dressing of lime. This was done, and 
now the water could soak away. 


KARAOOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

November 13th.—Present: 26 member and six visitors. 

Oil and Petrol Engines.— Mr. S. Shepherd, of the Kyhvbolite Branch, con¬ 
tributed a paper on “Oil and Petrol Engines—Their Respective Merits and 
Usages on the Farm. “ After dealing with economic factors affecting the deve¬ 
lopment of the different types, the paper read:—“The advantages of oii and petrol 
engines over steam are many. What little the fonner lack in reliability is more 
than compensated for in their safety, convenience, and for insurance risks. At 
the present time the comparative cost of fuel is certainly a point to be considered 
when purchasing a plant. It is often stated that a petrol engine will wnrk as 
cheaply as an oil engine. This is not so, unless the oil engine is of poor design, as 
while the calorific value of kerosine and petrol are about equal, the cost of one is 
about double that of the other. The latest British petrol engines certainly em¬ 
body some unique features. They have the massive build of the oil engine com¬ 
bined wdth the scientific design of the modern gas engine, are extremely light on 
fuel,, and give excellent results. The limit of economy, we are told from scientific 
reasoning, in this type of engine is about reached. The main conditions of work¬ 
ing are maximum volume of cylinder to minimum of surface^ high piston speed, 
maximum expansion, maximuni compression, which is limited by spontaneous com¬ 
bustion, correct ignition, and correct valve setting. Of the conditions stated the 
one most conducive to economy is compression. The explosion force equals three 
and a half times the compression. Therefore double the compression means double 
the explosion force with the same amount of fuel. Rapid expansion is another very 
important point, which can only be brought about by high piston speed. The 
jacket water absorbs exactly half the fuel at its normal working speed, and any 
reduction of speed causes a still greater loss, as one will perhaps have noticed the 
rapid decline in power of an engine as the speed is reduced, due largely to the 
jaeket water heat absorbing influence. Then again, as the jacket water gradually 
rises in temperature the fuel consumption decreases, but for lubricating reasons 
this cannot safely exceed ISOdeg. Fahr. in an oil engine, but in some petrol engines 
it may safely reach boiling point without undue interference, especially in soine of 
the slop-made American lines. Correct ignition is an important item in the work¬ 
ing of an engine. Preignition seriously impairs its life, and causes violent knocks 
and overheating, and consequently fuel extravagance. On the other hand late 
ignition is wasteful, as the maximum heat is never generated, but lost through the 
exhaust and incomplete combustion. In many oil engines where the ignition is 
automatically regulated by the heat of the previous explosions it generally varies 
somewhat according to^ the speed of the engine and the flash test of the kerosine, 
unless the engine is adjusted to suit the different oils. It is true that some engines 
have timing valves, but these hy no means prevent the undesirable preignition if 
the engine is overheated or overloaded. Most petrol engines have an adjustable 
sparking device, which can be set to suit varying speeds. The leading oil engines 
sold on this market may be divided into three classes, and the distinction between 
them is in the design of the vaporiser and the method of controlling the speed. 
There is little to choose between them from the point of view of economy, as the 
best types in small sizes does not exceed a thermal efficiency of 18 per cent., and 
up to perhaps 22 per cent, in the larger sizes, which is twice as good as that of a 
steam engine. One can purchase an American engine on this market for about half 
the cost of a British, but real economy is not first cost, or doubtful low consumption. 
Good mechanical construction, good material, good workmanship, and good be¬ 
haviour form the foundation of true economy, and quality and faithful service will 
be remembered when the price is long forgotten. The term horse-power is a some¬ 
what varying quantity. The nominal horse-power is often still quoted in steam 
engines. The indicated horse-power means little, as it is simply a record of 
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pressure in tlie cylinder, witii no allowance for friction, which is usually about 20- 
[ter cent. The brake horse-power is the power given oif at the pulling, and is the 
only guide, and remember that the maker who is continually boasting of throwing 
in one or two horse-power more than other people generally throws in something 
clica|) also, and ignores the most vital point, viz,, ample dimensions. The <a)n~ 
scientious maker is out to sell, and not to give away, and is not ashamed to acquaint 
the purchaser of his engine’s measurements. One brake horse-power equals ihl,000ft., 
pounds, and will raise l,000galis. of water per hour approximately 100ft., and for 
continual running there is no power to equal the oil engine. One brake horse¬ 
power will cut Sowt. of ehaft per hour, and for driving a small thresher, a win¬ 
nower, shearing machinery, a circular saw, and the general run of farm machinery,, 
there is no better power than the petrol engine, where quick starts and short runs 
are needed. Judging an engine without a trial is like judging a horse. To the^ 
experienced and practised eye it is the X30ints that count, and no maker enjoys a 
moiiox)oly of all the good points, but there are a few worth noting. The crank 
shaft is of the greatest importance, and should he made of good material and mas¬ 
sive to guard against fracture and wear. The main bearing pressures by far ex¬ 
ceed that of a steam engine, and an engine builder’s wisdom and .integrity may be 
fairly w^ell judged by his crank shaft dimensions. The balance of the 
crank is a problem ignored by many. There is only one elfeetive balance, 
and that is on the crank itself, and one often hears the remarks that 
an engine is well balanced because it has two fly wdieels. The function 
of the fly wheel is not to balance the crank, hut it is often used as a. 
cheax) method of doing so. When this is the case twm fly wheels are needed, but 
the mechanical efficiency of the engine is somewhat reduced. The cylinder should 
be fitted with a loose liner of specially hard, close-grained cast-iron, and should be* 
easy to remove when necessary. The valves should be of solid forged iron, and 
mechanically operated. The connecting rod should be of steel, turned and x^olished,. 
and should be fitted with adjustable bearings. The governor gear should be simxdo 
and effective, and belts should be avoided if possible, as a belt is never as positive as. 
gearing, and failure may end disastrously. All gearing should be machine cut, and 
cams and rollers lathe turned. The purchaser is at the mercy of the maker for- 
duplicates and repairs. Therefore it is not advisable to touch an engine or fiian 
with a doubtful reputation. We continually hear of something new in engine de¬ 
sign, and see scores of types of both two and four cycle engines, and it is no doubt 
perplexing to the average xmrehaser when he visits a show ground and watcdies the' 
movement of a two-cycle engine with its apx.>areiit simx^lieity, and then turns round 
and watches the equally graceful movement of a foiir-cyelc eiioine, with its apx^a- 
rent complexities. To my mind their respective merits are easily judged. Many 
two-cycle engines work fairly well for a year or so until wear takes place. The- 
slightest leak in the rings causes difficulty of starting. They are often guilty of 
using a lot of x'^t'trol also, and if we look to the pioneers in the engine business it 
will be a difficult matter to find one of them cataloguing two-cyc.le engines. The 
motor ear industry has w’orked wonders in petrol engine construction, and again WC' 
find the fonr-cycde engine x)redominating. The care of an engine is not regarded 
in the light that it should be by many. Some allow it to go to wrecdc and ruin,, 
and then engage a travelling tinker. Others again have a good engine, and be- 
eaxise it has run for years tliey think it must want overhauling, when xau’haps it 
cannot be improved upon. Never use a eheax) brand of oil, bocanse it is cheap. 
The engine is sure to get the blame. Some speed up far above that contemplated 
by the maker, involving serious problems of balance. Others again run their en¬ 
gine too slowly. Many engines are ruined by overloading, and many are con¬ 
demned through incorrect pulleys and faulty beltings. Never use narrow belts,, 
and avoid small pulleys. Always buy a reserve of x^ower, and never try to break 
records. Keep the chaff cutter in thorough order, and if you should become the 
possessor of a good British engine yon will be able 'with safety to say that you will’ 
have to live long to wear it out.” Mr. Shepherd replied to several questions in 
respect to the difference between two-cycle and four-cycle engines, and the respec¬ 
tive merits of oil and petrol engines. The oil engines had the longest life, but the* 
petrol engines were very handy for light work on the farm. He considered that 
an engine of 7^ h.p, was the ideal one for a farm, for they would be able to do some 
threshing with it. 

Exhibits. —^Mr. Staude showed fine samples of Merino wool taken off. sheep bred 
from Hynam e-wes and Nalpa rams, and from Yallum sheep. The samples were* 
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much admired. Mr. W. W. Gould showed a sample of the weed known as ‘ Salva¬ 
tion Jane/^ which was plentiful in the north of the State this year, but was not 
to be seen inucdi about the Naracoorte district. Mr. Loller inquired the best wmy 
of getting rid of poppies, which were very plentiful this year. The Chairman said 
the best way was to fallow the land, and Mr. Donohue *said an effective way was 
to pull them up and burn them. Mr. W. W. Gould showed stalks of malting barley 
witii two and three heads on them. 

Fire Breaks. —Mr. Wray spoke on the necessity of landholders being careful 
about fires this year seeing there was so much grass about, and the necessity for 
every farmer having fire breaks. 


NAEAGOOBTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in,). 

November 26th. 

Experimental Plots. —Members visited the farm of the Chairman (Mr. S. H. 
;Sehinekel) for the purpose of inspecting the demonstration plots being conducted 
by Mr. Schinekel on behalf of the Branch. The plots w^ere each two acres in 
area, and were sown respectively with PtMeration, Buchl ’s, Bayah, MarshalFs No. 3, 
Eott 'S, and Yandilla King varieties of wheat. Federation looked somewhat weakly 
compared with the other varieties, but was estimated to yield lobusli. per acre. 
Budd ’s was well grown, well headed, and should yield 25busli. per acre. Bayah 
was also well grown, but on examination was found to be very badly affected with 
red rust, and it was therefore difficult to estimate what it would return. Had it 
been free from rust it undoubtedly would have yielded SObush. per acre. MarshalFs 
No. 3 was fairly well grown, but not well headed, and was likely to yield 30bush. 
per acre. Yandilla King looked well, and provided it filled out should yield 30hush. 
per acre. All the plots showed slight signs of red rust, but only Bayah was badly 
affected on the day of inspection. The field in which the plots >vere grown was 
under cultivation last year with peas, oats, and wheat, and owing to the drought 
were all fed off. The field was ploughed in March, harrowed and cultivated 
shortly after the first good rains, and again cultivated just previous to sowing. The 
plots were sown on June 4th and 5th witli SOlbs. of 36/38 super, per acre and SOlbs. 
of seed per acre. The next field inspected was behind the outbuildings, and con¬ 
tained 16 acres of wheat. It was the third year in succession this field had been 
cropped. This wms the only field that was dry sown, being planted with the Federa¬ 
tion variety and grazed with sheep to the first week in September. Though somewhat 
dirty with clover and melilot, it should }deld from 12biish. to ISbush. per acre. 
The visitors then came to a field of 40-acres, 30 acres being sown with Marshall’s 
No. 3. Portions of this crop were badly affected with ‘ ‘ takeall, ’ ’ but it should 
return ISbnsh. per acre. The balance of the field—10 acres—was sown with oats, 
and looked like cutting 14 to 2 tons per acre. Then two acres of peas were ob¬ 
served, and they promised a fair return. In addition to the foregoing Mr. Schinekel 
had under cultivation 67 acres of Yandilla King wheat, which promised ISbush. 
to the acre; 62 acres of Federation, which should yield ISbush. to the acre, if not 
affected by red rust; 35 acres of oats intended for grain, which should yield SObush. 
to the acre; and 18 acres of barley, which promised a return of 20bush. per acre. 
Attenton was also paid to the orchard, vegetable garden, and engine, after which 
the visitors were entertained at tea. 


NAEACOORTE (Average animal rainfall, 22,60in,). 

December lltli.-—Present: 18 members and one visitor. 

Wattle Growing. —A paper on this subject 'was contributed by Mr. A. B. 
Feuerheerdt. He said:—“The acacia or wattle family is a very numerous one, 
found throughout Australia and many other parts of the globe, and species are to 
be found which thrive in almost any soil or conditions, but there are some varieties 
in particular which will thrive in various soils and conditions to be found in the 
South-East, and these soils which are producing little or no revenue at the present 
day could, by the sowing of wattles, be made to return handsome dividends. The 
sandy fern ridges and light scrub lands so common throughout the South-East are 
generally looked upon as being almost worthless lands, and valued at anything 
between 2s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. per acre. These despised lands, if put under wattles, 
would return a very much greater profit than wheat grown upon ‘land valued at £6 
or £7 an acre, and with wheat at a selling basis of 5s. f.o.b. I strongly recommend 
anyone possessing any poor waste land to lose no time in sowing it with wattles. 
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Kot only will tliey have an additional income to look forward to, but this will also 
ensure a permanent supply of good firewood. But it is erroneous to think that 
the wattles wUl thrive on any scrub land; that class of land, for instance, upon 
which is found growing stunted stringybark and JBatiksia ornata, commonly called 
bastard honeysuckle, will not grow w’attles, the ideal land being those ferny frontage 
ridges, and the more open scrub lands growing yaecas, hill gums, and the taller 
variety of stringybark. Bor general sowing Acacia pycnantha, generally known 
as the golden or broad-leaved wattle, is the best. It is of rapid growth, and rich 
in tannic acid, yielding 30 per cent. This wattle is generally grown on all hilly,, 
sandy and scrub country, but it does not succeed in the cold, frosty hollows. The 
two other varieties best suited to our conditions are Acacia moUissima and Acacia 
deal'bata, both feather or fern leaved trees of very rapid growth, which develop into 
large trees, attaining a height of 30ft. to 40ft., with a stem diameter of 18in.^ 
and both ideal shade and shelter trees. The former is one of the richest in tannic 
acid, yielding 31 per cent., the latter yielding 22 per cent. Acacia mollicsima is in¬ 
digenous to the South-East, and may be found growing from Naracoorte to the 
Glenelg. This species requires rather better conditions than Acacia pycnantha, and 
thrives on the warm, sandy ridges with clay subsoil or sandy loams. A single 
specimen of this tree has been known to yield 5cwt. of dry bark. Bor the cold,, 
frosty hollows Acacia dcalhata is the most siiitable. It will resist any frost, and 
thrives on those patches where Acacia pycnantha fails to establish itself. Acacia 
moUissima and Acacia dcalhata are very closely allied, and may bo distinguished 
most readily by the flowering ]>eriod and ripening of its seed. Acacia moUissima- 
flowers in tlie late spring, and the seed does not ripen until about 14 months later^ 
whereas Acacia dcalhata flowers most profusely in early spring, and ripens its seed 
a few months later. This tree is an ornamental specimen, and can hardly be ex¬ 
celled, and in my opinion far excels Acacia haileyanna in form and beauty. The 
best method of treating the seed is to boil it for a minute, no longer or no less. 
This will give the highest percentage of germination. It is best to have a cal¬ 
dron or drum on the fire, three parts filled with boiling water. Place the seed in a 
sugar bag (say lOlbs. of seed), sufficient to sow 10 acres, and hang the bag in the- 
water. When it comes to boil again, time it, and remove the seed when it has 
boiled for the minnte. The seed may then be laid out and dried, when it will be 
ready for sowing. The idea of this treatment is to destroy the waterproof coating 
which covers the seed, and unless this is done some of the seed will remain in the 
ground 20 years before germination takes place. One pound of Acacia pycnantha 
seed is quite sufficient to sow an acre; if every seed grew one would have some¬ 
thing like 30,000 trees. Of course, far too many, but as the seed is not expensive, 
one can allow for contingencies, such as rabbits, frosts, and scorching off by the 
heat of the sxin in its early sta^ges of growth. As all wattles in their young life are 
somewhat tender and are shade loving, it is obvious that the land should not be 
cleared of undergrowth or burnt prior to sowing. Leave it in its natural state,, 
for the undergrowth protects the young seedlings, not only from the frost and hot 
sun, but also from the rabluts, for when a young plant is growing in a clear space 
it becomes conspicuous, and a rabbit is sure to nip it off. When collecting seed, 
select the best trees, leave all poorly-grown and thin-barked trees severely alone; 
they are invariably the heaviest seeders (a provision of Nature) for tliere is no 
doxibt in buying seed it is that whicli has been most readily collected. Breed only 
from the best, and the result will be the same, whether animal or vegetable. The 
handiest means of collecting seed is to place a sheet in the body of a spring cart 
and drive alongside the tree, stripping the seed into the cart. It can be then 
carted home and placed upon a floor in a dry place and threshed and cleaned at will. 
The early autumn is the best time to sow, the young plants then become well estab¬ 
lished before the hot weather sets in. The seed should be drilled in to a depth of 
from an inch to an inch and a half, and the rows about 12ft. apart. A hoe taken 
from an ordinary seed drill and attached to the axle of a light spring cart, and a 
piece of flexible hosing to eondnet the seed into the hoe will serve the purpose 
very well for a small plantation say of 50 acres to 100 acres; but when larger areas 
are sown an automatic sower attached to an I.X.L. poison cart makes a good im¬ 
plement, and with this a lad or man is able to sow from 15 acres to 20 acres a day, 
A machine of this description is used at Grower, and has successfully sown some 
thousands of acres. There is no necessity for clearing the land of logs or fallen 
timber, simply pass round them and come back on to the row. When the young 
plants are well advanced, say in the third or fourth year, they should be thinned 
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out to ti>l30iit l^oOO to 2lj000 for j^cOtOzcL 'pycjKhii'thci^ fnid 400 for tli© otlior two lur^or 
growing* varioties, for^ if aJlowed to grow too thickly they will riin up into whip 
sticks, and never develop into good trees. This applies particularly to Acacia 
yyenantha. In the sixth or seventh year they may be pruned to advantage by re¬ 
moving the lower limbs, as these all die off before the tree is fit to strip. ^ A* por¬ 
tion of the trees should be ready to strip from the seventh to eighth year. When 
the bark begins to open and crack at the base they may be safely termed fit to 
strip. Where they are growing too thickly they may be thinned out and stripped 
before, but the bark is not so rich in tannic acid in an immature tree. See that 
they are cleanly stripped and the bark well torn out from the base, for this is the 
richest and heaviest bark. They will only strip and run when the sap is flowing. 
The work should start about August, and continue to the end of the year. Should 
it be a moist season the stripping period can be extended. Stripped trees should 
not be left standing, for they chafe and injure young trees growing beside them. 
They are better cut down, the limbs being trimmed off, and during the winter 
months they may be carted in to the wood heap. The ruling rate paid for stripping 
is £2 per ton, and I have knowm a man to strip a ton a clay in good trees. The 
bark should be stripped one day and tied or bundled the next. If tied too soon it 
is apt to become mouldy, and that detracts considerably from its value. The 
bundles should not average more than 30 to the ton, and should be stacked in rows 
upon rails and brush so as not to come in contact vfith the ground. Land sown 
with wattles must not be grazed before the trees are 4ft. or 5ft. high. After that 
light grazing with sheep will not harm, but cattle must be kept off at all times, for 
they will horn and break do’wn the young trees. But on the class of laud upon 
which I recommend the sowing of wattles, the grazing properties are so small that 
one can well afford to keep all stock off for a given period. It is useless ,to x>lant 
wattles unless some i:)rovision is made to protect them from fire. Where there 
are isolated plantations adjoining scrub country there is always a greater risk, as 
owners of such country must burn, and are not at all particular when or where 
they burn their scrub nor how far it will extend, for in their case the burning of 
the boundary fence is the only loss that they may sustain. Where large areas are 
sown a fire break not less than a chain wide should*be cleared and ploughed, and 
even that will not always stop a scrub fire coming along with a good north wind 
behind it. And for that reason, whenever the weather is suitable, and the scrub will 
burn, burn it on the far side along the fire break. It will well repay to take these 
precautions, as iny further remarks will probably illustrate. Acacia pycnantha has 
been known to yield five tons of bark worth £8 a ton per acre in the seventh year 
after sowing. One well-known authority estimated on a low and safe basis of calcu¬ 
lation that 100 acres purchased at £3 an acre showed a net profit of £1,000 in the 
seventh year, besides paying 2 per cent, upon the money spent from the day of 
sowing to the time of shipping, and including interest on the purchase money. In 
my opinion there is no industry more safe or more remunerative than the cultiva¬ 
tion of wattles, and the Government should foster this industry, and so make use 
of our idle waste scrub lands. There is no industry which emi>loys the same 
amount of labor for the revenue received, for just about half of the gross returns 
are paid by the grower for labor employed in stripping, carting, &e., and besides 
this there is the railage to the nulls, additional labor there in handling, grinding, 
etc,, and then the transit from there to the wharfs. Some ye^irs ago South Africa 
imported large quantities of wattle seed from Australia, with the result that that 
country can now export large quantities of bark and undersell us here in Australia.’^ 
Mr. Feuerheerdt then replied to a number of questions that were asked him by 
members. It was necessary to boil the seed before planting. What was com¬ 
monly known as the golden wattle was the best kind to grow. It had a wrinkly 
bark, but was not a native of this district. The seed could be scalded one day and 
planted the next. A large quantity of wattle bark was exported from South 
xVfrica to Australia. The black wattle was subject to scale. Another disease 
amoj.'g the wattle family was known as gall lumps. Grubs destroyed wattles, but 
they cnly attacked old trees. The wattle did not live long, and was subject to 
disease when it got old. Vigorous plantations were not touched by the grub. 
There was no danger of grubs attacking young trees. The average cost of sowing 
was 2s. per acre. 

Exhibits. —^Mr. Wray exhibited specimens of canary grass (Fhalaris) growing on 
the Dyne Swamp. He also showed specimens of Italian rye grass and North of 
Ireland rye grass grown on his farm. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Agriciiitiiral Bureau Conferences. 

Tile dates on wiiieii the conferenees of the Agricultural Bureau of 
the various Northern districts are to be held have now been fixed, and 
arrangements are well in hand. The Mid-Northern district conference 
is to be held at Gladstone on Wednesday, February 16th; the Lower 
Northern at Gawder, on Friday, March 10th; and the Northern Yorke 
Peninsula conference at Kadina, on Thursday, March 16th. As usual, 
at each gathering addresses will be delivered by officers of the De* 
partnient of Agriculture, and papers read by the members of difiereut 
Branches. 


Blindness in Slieep. 

On several occasions during the past three months attention has been 
directed by correspondents to the occurrence of blindness in sheep. 
The symptoms were the formation of a scum over the eyes, which w^ere 
infianied, and the animals wandered about, and rushed when hustled. 
In one ease at least, both station and home-bred sheep were affected. 

The Veterinary Lecturer says the blindness is only a local symptom 
of a constitutional disease brought about by small parasites, which break 
up the red blood cells and cause anaemia, of which the scum, &c., is a 
prominent symptom. 

Treatment consists in blowing a little of a mixture of one part car¬ 
bonate of ammonia and seven parts of boracic acid into the eyes 
occassionaUy, and as constitutional treatment giving two Cooper's 
tablets three days running. 


A Boubtful Weed. 

/ 

A plant forwarded by the Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau for identification was stated by Professor Osborne to be MJruca 
sativa^ an introduced weed from South Europe, where it was used as a 
pot herb. ^Mt is becoming common in many places in the last three 
years/’ says the Professor, ‘'and in view of the unexpected spread of 
certain plants in Australia, it would he unsafe to prophecy the future 
of Eruca sativa. The plant is a cruciferous weed, and forms several 
seeds in a dehiscent pod; they are thus shed upon the ground when 
the pods are ripe. 

“Careful cultivation, with the use of clean seed, should do much to 
suppress it, for-I do not remember to have seen the plant except on 
cultivated land. Tt is a plant that we may expect in Australia—the 
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wonder is we have not heard of it before—for it occurs in Europe 
through the Mediterranean to Turkestan, and is fairly frequently 
recorded in England from the siftings of Eastern grain. Should the 
plant occur on other than cultivated land here (in Europe it is re¬ 
corded on waste land), I would expect stock to keep it in check if they 
get it young, since in that condition it can be used as a salad plant. 
I Iviiow of no experiments on the effect of spraying. ’ ’ 


Stock Diseases. 

Ill order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawni to the following diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiabie:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh^ 
dourine (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis, 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
peiiumonia affecting swine), pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, rinderpest, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, trichinosis, tuberculosis, 
xill suspected eases of any of the above diseases should be 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Request for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of Agric-uliiLre, should be addressed to the Editor This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Governnient 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for several days whilst that ofSeer ivS away in the country. 


apples for AUSTRALIAN TROOPS. 

The Commonwealth Government has intimated that it is prepared 
to accept, f.o.b., for transmission to Australian soldiers on active 
service, gifts of apples. 

Individuals or associations who are desirous of donating apples for 
the troops are requested to communicate with the Minister of Industry* 
It is to be understood, of course, that the Government cannot under¬ 
take to deliver fruit to individuals, but every effort will be made to 
ensure an equitable distribution of the fruit amongst the hospitals 
and camps in Egypt and elsewhere which can be conveniently reached* 
The apples will be conveyed to Egypt in a steamer leaving Port Ade¬ 
laide about the middle of April. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture^ 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
.■poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 

■and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
‘experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should he addressed to The Editor, The 
Journal of Agrimlhire^ Adelaide."’ 

VETERINARY INQUIRIES. 

(Replies supplied by Mr. P. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Lecturer.). 

H. R.,” Balaklava, lias cow with swellings on udders and teats, 
varying from size of sixpence to a shilling, and making udders 
lumpy. 

Reply—Probably eowpox or variola. Stop the molasses for a time; 
give each affected cow a tablespoon of sulphur in her feed twice a day 
for a few days. Dress the sores with carbolated vaseline, and dust 
them with boracic acid after; wash with soap and water before milk¬ 
ing, and milk affected cows last, as the disease is carried by the milkers' 
hands, which may also become affected. It is not serious, but trouble¬ 
some. 

‘^R. 0, R./^ Talia, has a draught colt 15 months old, which from two 
months has not walked well in front, bringing about deformity of 
hoofs. 

Reply—No, it is not corns or founder, but rickets, arising from a 
lack of phosphates in food with other food constituents called vita- 
mines. Slight improvement may yet take place, but a complete cure 
can hardly be hoped for. If good natural pasturage is available, it 
will be best for him, and failing that, long hay, bran, and chaff. Twice 
a day in the feed a handful of honemeal should be mixed, and a couple 
of tablespoons of syrup of phosphate of iron for a month or so. The 
hoofs should he trimmed level and dressed once a week with Stock¬ 
holm tar. Do not be afraid of the grain in the chaff; it will not hurt 
Mm. 

''P. B.,” HiUtown, reports the loss of frog of two-year-old filly, 
discharge of matter, unable to put foot to ground. 
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Reply—The symptoms arise from an injury, and careful search 
should be made for maggots in the wound j if they are there dress with 
turpentine; if not, poultice foot in bran for a day, then dress twice 
daily with spirit of iodine, followed by Stockholm tar. If the joint is 
injured inside the foot the lameness will be permanent. 

D. S.,'' Bieiiey Downs, via Port Lincoln, reports that a horse 
came in from paddock in good condition, was fed on new oats, worked 
for week in stripper, then fell ill, and has been so for a month or more ; 
has had saltpetre without relief. Stretches out, tries to pass water, 
and bites near flank; crouches, turns round, lies down, rolls; eats and 
drinks very little. 

Reply—Change of work and feed induced acute indigestion, which 
distended bowels weakened by blood worms, and the present s^nnptoins 
arise from this. Treat as follows:—^Rnb belly and flanks well twice a 
day for 10 minutes, and three times a day give on the teeth the follow¬ 
ing dose:—Calomel 20grs., tr. iiux vomica 15 drops; sulphur 20grs., 
sulphate of quinine SOgrs., mixed with honey 2ozs. Treatment will 
probably be required for a week, but if acute diarrhoea sets in before 
then it must be discontinued. 

Bros.,^’ Ki Ki, report a mare, seven years, stiff all over, breath¬ 
ing hard, does not lie down, mopes, passes small worms and small 
quantities of sand. 

Reply—Pneumonia, probably supervening on toxins from the 
worms. Steam head with small quantities of eucalyptus frequently. 
Give a tablespoon of Fowler’s solution of arsenic in feed twice a day, 
also 10 drops of tr. aconite in a little honey on teeth twice a day. 
Shelter, but plenty of air, green feed, and bran. 

'‘HP.,” Kadina, has a pony which stmck back of head; loses con¬ 
dition, staggers, bleeds at nose, ears lop. 

Reply—Probably a partial fracture of the crest of the poll or first 
cervical vertebra. It would be well to feed and water from manger 
and trough high, or lower ground in front of them. Ten drops tr. 
arnica morning and evening in feed would help, as would also dress¬ 
ing the top of the poll with a lotion of tr. arnica loz., methylated 
spirit 1 pint. 

” W. J. M., ” Mindarie, has a horse with colic and water troubles. 

Reply—There is little doubt hut that the blood vessels and muscles 
of the bowels are at fault. Give 15 drops of veratrum three times a 
day for a few days, and the same quantity of nux twice a day for a 
week or so. Peed on sloppy bran only, and rub belly and flanks well 
several times a day. 
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C. Murnaba^ Crystal Brook^ states tliat a mare liad dif¬ 
ficulty ill cleaning^ and at present there is a catarrhal discharge. 

Reply—So far the treatment has been correct^ but in addition to. 
the piilsatilia it would be well to give 10 drops of tr. mere. cor. twice 
daily for a week or so^ and when the discharge is apparentj sAvab out 
the vagina ivith a warm solution of bicarbonate of sodaj one dram, i.e.,, 
teaspoon to the pint, A mare conceiving at the commencement of heat 
will generally continue in season for the normal period, but there are 
numerous cases where she rapidly goes off heat on conception. 

‘^A. J./’ Clare, reports a supposed cancer in the eye of a horse. 

Reply—^As supposed, the growth is probably cancerous, and the eye 
should be removed; but it is not advisable to do so in the'present heat. 
To keep the flies off hang a rag from the forehead band over the eye 
soaked in cod liver oil. Dust the eye daily with horacic powder, and 
evening time dress with spirit of iodine. 

“M. B. Wynarka, reports injury to left foreleg of cow, which 
has normal functions of body, hut unable to rise. 

Reply—The symptoms point to fracture of the humerus, tliought 
possibly there may be disease of the meiubi’aiie covering the heart—peri¬ 
carditis. In either case the milk would not he good for children. If 
it is a fracture, make her comfortable on the ground, and do not try 
to get her up. In the other case nothing can be done of permanent 
benefit. The treatment so far has been all right. 

''J. D., ” Pinnaroo, has a mare, four years, on good green wlu‘at; 
went very stiff, and is so still, with steady loss of condition. 

Reply—The symptoms point to acute indigestion, followed by 
iaiiiinitis. It would be well to let her stand for some hours a day in 
mud over her hoofs. B^eed mainly on green stuff and bran, and give 
twice a clay in feed for a fortnight a tablespoon, of IJ'owler’s solution 
of arsenic, also once a day in drinking water 2ozs. of Epsom salts for* 
a week. 

“H. P.,^’ Bi-ooMyn, Wanbi, reports the loss of a yearling fill}'; 
cough, inflammation of lungs, and pleurisy, death; others affected. 

Reply—The symptoms appear to be those of contagions pneumonia, 
and the other horses must have a spell until the symptoms have sub¬ 
sided. The treatment of hypo, and tar is quite correct, but they will 
probably do better if, in addition to this, they get twice daily on their 
tongues Sgrs. of iodide of arsenic in 10 grains of sugar of milk. 
Steaming the head with a little eucalyptus and rubbing liniment into 
the throat will also help. A week's treatment should put them on 
the road to recovery, but they will have to be looked after somewhat. 
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E. L./’ Stantons, MacGillivray, Kangaroo Island, has a geld¬ 
ing, three years, •which took heavy load, was bronght home with dif¬ 
ficulty, seemed dazed, would eat pebbles, &e., gripes, difficulty in pass¬ 
ing water, which is cloudy and pale; ulcers on tongue. 

Eeply—The symptoms point to purpura hsemorrhagica, combined 
whtli blood worm aneurisms, and the outlook is not too hopeful. No 
\vork for 12 months. Continue the Condy and nux; also tr. arnica 10 
drops twice daily, and after symptoms have abated a tablespoon of 
syrup of phosphate of iron twice daily on the tongue for a fortnight. 

"'H. H. V.,’’ Brimpton Lake, has grey horse, eight years, losing con¬ 
dition. pasty swellings, loss of appetite, walks stiffly, passes worms. 

Eeply—The trouble arises from blood parasites, which the -worms 
•enable to live. So far the treatment has been quite correct, and it 
would be w^ell to continue the arsenic, and also to give twice a day a 
teaspoon of sulphate of quinine in a little molasses on the teeth for a 
fortnight or three weeks. The long worms are ascarides and the little 
ones sclerostomata. 

‘ ‘ E. W. H., ’ ’ Strathmore, Leighton, has a draught mare which cut 
hind leg on stone in October; wound seems healthy, but is slow 
in healing, 

Eeply—The mare is probably of a lymphatic temperament, and, 
hence the slowness in the healing process. A dressing twice dailj^ with 
.spirit of iodine (1 dram iod. resuh. to 1 pint meth. spirit), followed 
by a dusting with one part chlorinated lime to seven parts boracic 
acid, would probably stimulate the healing process. It would be well 
to give the mare a flat tablespoon of sulphur in feed once daily for a 
fortnight. 

‘'P. Bros.,’’ Miindulia, via Border Town, report blood yearling 
entire failing off in condition and swelling of hind fetlocks. 

Eeply—In such a case bleeding is not advisable, and castration 
should he postponed. The symptoms arise from bloodworm invasion, 
and it would be well to let the animal have a dessertspoonful of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic once daily in feed for a fortnight, then 
stop a foidnight, and repeat for another. 

'M. H.,” Tintinara, reports that lambs become blind, with inflamed 
eys and scum. 

Eeply—This condition has been frequently referred to in the 
Agricultural Journal during the last few months; it arises from a 
blood parasite. Local treatment consists of blowing in boracic acid or 
a mixture of that and carbonate of ammonia in tbe proportion of 1-10. 
Constitutional treatment is arsenic, most conveniently given in the 
form of Cooper’s tablets. 
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M.j” Hallett, has a cow which is paralysed. 

Reply—If, as suspected, there has been injury to the back, it would 
be better to slaughter. If, however, it is nervous derangement, then 
you may try 1 dram each of sulphate of iron, sulphur, sulphate of 
quinine, nux vomica, given in gruel three times a day, and rub thC' 
back with mustard oil daily. The cheapest plan will be to kill her. 

''W. R. G.,” Geranium, has a cow with injury to teat, followed by 
inflammation of quarter. 

Reply—It would be advisable to lance and let out the matter, after 
having well fomented the udder with hot soapsuds. Then treat the' 
■wound wdth boraeie acid. If there is difficulty in keeping the milk 
from coming through the wound, it would be well to get “new skin’’' 
from the chemist’s, and paint the teat well with it occasionally. 

“W. R. II.,” Wallabrook, Prances, reports a mare out of condition,, 
sluggish, swells under jaw, refuses eliaffi, but eats hay, and slobbers. 

Reply—The age is not mentioned, but it may be presumed she w 
young, and it would be well to examine her teeth, as prob^'t^iy the ‘'A 
molars hack are pressing on the opposite jaw, or there imiy-be 
dental irregularities that want attention. There is also a w'orni t‘ber 
ill the stomach, and altogether the ease is not likely to do well. 
worm treatment mentioned is right, but expensive; two tables<>^icf," ^ 

of Powder’s solution of arsenic once daily in bran and chaff wo:;^! 
cheaper and quite as effective; a heaped teaspoonfui of baking^soda 
in the feed once a day would to some extent relieve the slobbering, too. 

“'H. II.,” Angaston, has a gelding, 10 years, affected with weak 
scouring. 

Rc|.)ly—If he is a grey, treatment will probably be useless; the same 
may be said of a meaty bay. If other color, do not allow drink before 
work. During work it may be given little and often with, the bit in the 
mouth. Pollard with the chaff will help. Treatment should Ix^giri 
with half a pint of castor oil and half a pint of raw linseed oil as a. 
drench. After this has 'worked off the horse may have a day 

one dram each of prepared chalk, opium, and catechu, until the bowels 
are normal. 

“L. W.,” Goode, has a stallion, six years, which had an attack of 
gripes a year ago, now hangs head, refuses food, walks about aimlessly 
and blindly; attacks become more acute after food, which is not taken 
well, and jaws froth as he chews apparently nothing. 

Reply—The seat of the trouble is in the stomach, wffiicli is often 
subject to gastric catarrh in staUions, and may at any time take on the 
acute and fatal form; the blindness is very symptomatic of this con¬ 
dition, as is also the frothing. Treatment—^Nothing but liglit b]‘an 
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uiaslies or green feed; three times a day, on the tongue, 15 drops tr. 
arsenicuiii for a fortnight; then for a fortnight, morning and evening, 
10 drops tr, baptisia; then for the third fortnight repeat arsenieiini. 
Regular grooming of the belly morning and evening will help. It is 
more than likely that if the horse recovers he will not he a good stock- 
getter, because the beginning of miscluef of this nature is generalh^ 
laid by giving exciting medicines, which wear out the lining of the 
stoiiiaeh, without being of any use for the reason they are given. 

‘■‘C. F. Narrung, had a horse affected with intermittent 

paralysis of limbs and tongue, with convulsions and death. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of acute upset of the central 
nervous system, brain, or its coverings (meninges), probably the 
latter. This may have been complicated by some poisonous fodder, 
such as burnt yacca or melilotus, or have resulted from an injury, such 
as a f<ill on the liead or heat stroke. Probably no treatment would 
have been effectual, but a line that might have given relief would have 
been to have taken 3 quarts of blood from the neck vein, to have given 
a 6-dram aloes ball, and 20 drops tr. belladonna every two hours. 

‘“L. H. L.,” Peake, has a mare, nine years, which wdll not feed, 
mopes about, and falls away. 

Reply—The symptoms point to the sequel of an attack of pneu¬ 
monia. Trea^tment—Leave in paddock, but offer a little bran. Twdce 
a day for a week or so mix a tablespoon of Easton ^s syrup with an 
equal quantity of Stockholm tar and honey, and smear on the teeth. 
Improvement will probably follow. 

J. H. L./’ Murray Bridge, reports a stallion with passage of urine 
difficult, and much straining; point of penis sore and scabby. 

Reply—Constantly feeding lucerne in large quantities sometimes 
results ill gravelly sedimentation in the kidneys and bladder, but in 
this case the symptoms seem to point more to specific infection of the 
organ during copulation. Treatment—Give a flat teaspooiiful of 
camphor in a little molasses on the teeth twice a day for a week. 
Obtain soloid perehloride of mercury, B. & W., from the chemist, and 
daily dissolve one in a pint of lukewarm water, and after cleaning the 
organ with soap, ivasli well ivith the solution. Do not use a ^net.d 
basin for the solution. 

‘"A. II./’ Myponga, reports a wdiite mare with swelling under tail. 

Reply—^White horses are subject to a form of cancer called 
melanosis, and almost invariably this appears under the tail; a careful 
examination would probably reveal small swellings under the skin in 
other situations. The swelling might be removed by the knife, the 
after treatment being the daily application of a little powder sheep dip 
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(for arsenic) for a,few days; but the lump is likely to recur, and treat¬ 
ment will not be satisfactory. 

“•'A. H./’ Mypoiiga, has a calf, constipated, with swellings on hind 
fetlocks. 

Reply—The symptoms point to intestinal catarrh j the swellings are 
scrofulous enlargements. Give 2ozs. of castor oil in a little warm milk 
each evening till bowels are loosened; then give five drops of tr, nux 
vomica on the tongue morning and evening for a fortnight, and the 
calf will probably be better, 

'‘^B. L. E.,’’ Clare, seeks information relating to the value of milk 
thistles as horsefeed. 

Reply—The writer has not much of an opinion of milk thistles as 
pasturage for horses, and their dietetic value is low. They are more 
profitable made into ensilage with grass when young. 

' ‘ J.H., ’’ Hammond, has a hoar which refuses to notice a sow. 

Reply—^As he is fat it is likely that he is lazy, and it would do him 
good to let him rough it a bit if it is only one sow he rejects, but if he 
is alike to all, he would be more profitable dead. Often a boar mil 
refuse to notice some certain sow and be all right with others. In 
such eases no drugs are required, and in any ease would be harmful. 
It would be better to let him see her only twice a day when on heat 
instead of leaving her with him. 

J.W.G.M.,’ ' Mindarie, has mares with pasty swellings on arms and 
chest. 

Reply—The cause is toxins produced by bloodworms. Light work 
will do no harm. Treatment,—^A teaspoonful of i^esin and one of salt¬ 
petre in food twice a day for a few days, and two tablespoons of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic once a day in feed for a fortnight, stop a 
fortnight, and give for another. 

“ J.P.T.,” Eden Valley, has pigs with husky cough, sluggish, loss of 
condition, infested vdtli ticks. 

Reply—The symptoms are those of parasitical infection, such as 
lung and bowel \Yorms. It would be well to give in milk once ground 
castor seeds at the rate of 2oz. per large sow and ^oz. per small pig. 
Then make up the following mixture and give one or two tablespoons 
once a day in feed for a week or ten days. Powdered &arcoal, sul¬ 
phur, Epsom salts, sugar, of each a pound, and 4ozs. calomel. The 
apparent ticks are really large lice, and any good sheep dip, such as 
Cooper’s, sprayed on once a week for three weeks will destroy lice 
and eggs, but care must be taken that the pigs do not drain where 
they are likely to root, or they will be poisoned. As the houses are 
infested with lice and worm eggs, it would be good policy to evacuate 
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them and give the pigs a suniiiier shelter elsewhere; if they are not 
valuable buildings they may be burnt, or if this is not feasible, then 
they should be thoroughly sprayed out with boiling water and 5 per 
eent. carbolic acid. This should be done at least twice before the pigs 
return to them. After drying the pigs olf it is a good plan to oil them 
over with red oil and sulphur—|lb. to Igall. 

‘ ALG.W.y’’ Mount Gambler, has a bull with gonorrhoea. 

Reply—The bull should not be allowed to serve, as he is unlikely to 
stop his cows, and may probably infect them; in fact, in the condition 
he is in it would be better to make beef of him. The following oint¬ 
ment will relieve if applied to the inside of the sheath daily:—Cam¬ 
phor, loz,; ext. hamamelis, -hoz .; lard, 4ozs. Before commencing this 
it would be well to draw the penis and cauterize the sores with a 
nitrate of silver pencil, and once a week syringe out with perehloride 
of mercury solution, 1—1,000. 

‘‘R.D.G.,” Port Broughton, reports a mare, five years, with lips 
paralysed, unable to eat, failing away. 

Reply—Such paralysis is caused by bloodworm toxins, and the rest 
of the system often becomes involved. Treatment.—Endeavour to get 
mare to suck pollard or bran if she cannot eat; if she can, crushed oats 
with a little long green hay. Once a day for a fortnight give her two 
tablespoons Fowler's solution of arsenic mixed with a little molasses 
and smeared in the mouth. Twice a day give half a dram, a teaspoon¬ 
ful, of sulphate of quinine in a similar way. Treatment will have to 
continue for some weeks, and a further report will be esteemed. 

POULTRY, 

Meadows Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks: ^^Why do hens 
lay their egg-bags.'' 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie) replies:—Protrusion of the 
oviduct is due to various causes; weakness of that organ, an overlarge 
egg, accumulation of abdominal fat pressing on that organ. Do not 
overfeed the birds; feed in scratching litter to promote exercise. Give 
Glauber salts in the drinking water or wet mash. Dissolve 4ozs. in one 
pint of warm water; of this use two tablespoonfuls for each quart of 
drinking water, or add to each quart of water used in mixing-bran 
and pollard mash, three times a week in warm weather. 


Heat in the ewe is of short duration, one to two days, and the inter¬ 
val between (dioestrum) varies very considerably in different breeds, 
the average being 13-18 days.— Pras. Eveuyn Placu. 
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THE EQUIVALENCE OF LIVESTOCK FOODSTUFFS 
AND FEEDING RATIONS. 


By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture. 


{Gontinued from page 266.) 

The Praming of Feeding Eations on a Basis of Starch Ec^uivafence. 

It has already been stated that the systein of starch equivalents renders 
possible, when economic conditions impel one thereto, to build up out of 
unfamiliar foodstuffs new feeding rations equivalent in value to those in 
current use. And it may perhaps be stated in this connection tliat it is very 
large!}' because full advantage was not taken of some such s} stem in tlie 
1914-15 season that wheaten hay chaff soared up to such phenomenal prices. 
Livestock liad been fed very largely on wheaten hay chaff in the past, and it 
was exceedingly difficult to induce users to substitute for it otI.er foodstuffs 
that were at the time both cheaper and more valuable. I propose showing 
here how’' these rations can be built up with the help of tables published in 
the earlier articles. 

Theoretical Standards. 

The building up of novel feeding rations may be approached in two ways : 
(1) They may be built up on the basis of theoretical standards derived from 
actual feeding experiments, such as those drawn up by Kellner ; or (2) th.ey 
may be based on any given ration, the efficiency of wffiich is guaranteed by 
one’s own personal ex]>erience, or by the experience of those qualified to speak 
on the subject. It is evident, in this connection, that if Kellner's standaids 
are of any value they should approximate more or less closely to the results 
of local expert experience. I think I can show this to be the case. I apj>end 
below, ill Table XVI., an abstract of Kellner’s standards to the extent that 
they have local significance. 


Table XVL —Summarising Kellner's Standard Rations. 


, Per Day and per LOOOlbs. 

Starch 

Total 

Digestible 

Live Weight 

Equiva- 

Dry 

Crude 

of Each Animal. 

lents. 

Matter. 

Protein, 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Horses—^Lxght work.. 

. 9-2 

18 to 23 

1*2 

Medium work .. 

. 11*6 

21 to 26 

1*6 

“ Heavy work.. 

. 15-0 

23 to 28 

2-2 

Milch Cattle yielding lOlbs. milk __ 

. 7-8 to 8-3 

22 to 27 

1-2 to 1-6 

“ “ 201bs. “ . 

. 9*8 to il‘2 

25 to 29 

1*9 to 2-3 

“ “ 301 bs. “ . 

.11-8 to 13 9 

27 to 33 

2-6 to 3-0 

“ “ 401bs. “ .. 

.13*9 to 16-6 

27 to 34 

3-3 to 3-8 
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Table —Summarising Kellner's Standard coatiniied. 


Per day and per 1,0001bs. 

Starch 

Total 

Digestible 

Live W eight 

Equiva- 

Dry 

Crude 

of Each AnimaL 

lents. 

Matter. 

Protein. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Sheep maintenance diet. 

8*3 

18 to 23 

1-2 

Sheep fattening. 

14-5 

24 to 32 

1-9 

Pigs fattening—1st period. 

27-5 

33 to 37 

3-9 

2nd period. 

26-1 

28 to 33 

3-3 

3rd period . 

19-8 

24 to 28 

2-6 


Table KNl, calls for a certain amount of explanation. In tlie first piace^ 
let it be noted tliat tbe requirements of animals—horses, milch cows, sheep> 
and pigs—are given, not in terms of individuals, but in terms of l,000ibs. 
live weight. This mode of stating facts is, of course, essential to the scheme ; 
and we may see how it operates in practice in the matter of horses. It is 
the local custom to subdivide the latter into light horses, light draughts, 
and draughts. These three classes of horses are represented on the Kose- 
worthy Agricultural C'cllege Farm, and at my xec[uest they were carefully 
weighed ])y the Principal, who has submitted the following average figures :— 


Light horses. 8 horses weighed, averaging l,039ifos. 

Light draughts . 19 horses “ “ l,196lbs. 

Draughts . 33 horses “ “ l,4111bs. 


We may assume, therefore, light horses to average l,0001bs., light draughts 
l,2001bs., and draughts l,4001bs. Hence, according to Table XVI., for light 
work light horses would rec^uire the equivalent of 9*21bs. of starch ; light 
draughts the equivalent of 11 lbs. of starch ; and di-aughts the ecpiivalent 
of 12*91bs. of starch. Locally horses of this type are frequently fed on wlieaten 
hay cliafi* alone, and reference to Table XIII. will enable us to state the require¬ 
ments of horses doing light work in terms of wlieaten hay chaff. Table 
XIII. shows lOOlbs. of wlieaten hay chaff to have feeding value equivalent to 
30-91bs. of starch, hence light horses doing light work would require about 
301 bs. of chaff, iiglit draughts similarly occupied 351bs. to 361bs., anddi*aughts 
421bs. to 431bs. Witli the aid of Tables XIII. and XVI. complex rations may 
be calculated on similar lines. 

It will be realised that the actual nutritive ingredients required by animals 
might be supplied to them in a state of maximum concentration. In this 
condition, however, they would not meet the general requirements of the 
animal organism ; these essential ingredients must be diluted with a definite 
proportion of more or less inert matter. Hence the total amount of dry matter 
required in each ration has been indicated in the second column of Table 
XVI., and for light horses doing light work is represented by 181bs. to 23ibs. 
It is advisable that the light horse's ration should, in the matter of dry matter, 
^.6., weight of food minus water contents as shown in Table VIII., be kept 
approximately within these figures. Thus 15|ibs. of oats would be the feeding 
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equivalent of 9*2168. (if starcli, but make an unsatisfactory ration for a 
liubt liorse because they supply only 13-Ubs. of dry matter. Biiiiilarly 801bs. 
o£ wheat straw, wliich is the feeding equivalent of9-21bs. of starch, are quite 
useless as a ration because of tlie 7(» odd pounds of dry matter, mostly iiidi- 
gestible, of wdiicli the straw consists. 

Filially, an animal doing work requires in ti.e food digested a minimum of 
digestible protein to make good the waste of body ])roteins, which is one of 
the consequences of active existence. Hence the requirements in digestible 
crude protein are indicated in the third column of Table XVI. And tlie rela¬ 
tive poverty of wheaten hay chaff in digestible protein is one of the reasons 
wliy, when fed alone, it is not an altogether satisfactory foodstuff for working 
horses. We have seen that in tliis connection, from the point of view of 
starch equivalence, a liglit horse doing light work requires about 301bs. of 
chaff daily. Reference to Table XIII. shows that wheaten hay chalf contains 
2-8 per cent, of digestible crude ])rctein, which, in 301hs., represents 0-81 bs. 
against l*2ibs. indicated in Table XVI. as being minimum requirement. 
On the cither hand. i5|Ibs. of oats, which supply an insufficient quantity 
of dry matter, yield almost exactly the quantity of digestible protein required, 
whilst 801 bs. of wheaten straw, which supply a dangerously excessive quantity 
of dry matter, contain only 0*21bs. of digestible protein. 

These facts will serve to empliasise tbe necessity of supplying to livestock 
adequately balanced rations, in which reasonable account is taken of starch 
equivalence, together with the dry matter and digestible crude protein 
contents. 

The facts and figures given hitherto, although based on direct experiments, 
are on the whole more or less theoretical ; moreover, they have been deter¬ 
mined under climatic conditions somewhat different from our own, and 
within certain specified limits climate does influence the feeding of animals. 
Thus the maintenance ration of an animal, i.e., the amount of food necessary 
to maintain it without loss of weight when in confliiement and at rest, is 
always higher in a cold climate than in a warm one. I now propose comparing 
the theoietical data already indicated with feeding practice found adequate 
in old-established local livery stables. It seems unnecessary to add that if 
.;he practice of men of long experience can be shown to confirm these theoretical 
data, the latter can be accepted witkout misgiving by others less able to con¬ 
trol on an exact basis the feeding of their livestock. 

Messrs. G-raves, Hill, & Co., Lm 

The firm of Messrs. Graves, Hill, & Co. is one of considerable local repute 
in the matter of horseflesh. As a firm they have to see that their horses 
earn their livehhood, and we may take it that, whilst the firm cannot af ord 
to see their animals falling away in condition, they are not likely, in the interest 
of their shareholders, to countenance costly wasteful feeding. In the circum- 
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stances, tberefore, I think that we can rely upon the data very courteously 
supplied by Messrs. Graves, Hill, & Co. as representing the average require¬ 
ments of horses working under local conditions. 

Inter alia Messrs. Graves, Hill, & Co. state that light horses doing mail 
and other fast road work are supplied with the following ration Wheaten 
hay chaff., 241 bs. ; bran, 21bs. ; pollard, 21hs. In addition to the above, 
the horses receive twice weekly 6ibs. to 81bs. of green lucerne or other green 
feed, say the equivalent of 21bs. daily. I indicate below in Table XVII. 
how this ration works out. 


Table XVII.— Messrs, Graves^ Hill, d Co's Ration for Light Hoi ses {IfiQQlhs.) 
compared with Kellner's Standards, 



Starch 

Total 

Digestible 


Equiva- 

Dry 

Crude 


lents. 

Matter. 

Protein, 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

241 bs. chaff .. 

. 7*4 

21-6 

0-7 

2lbs. bran. 

. 0-9 

1-8 

0-3 

21 bs. pollard... 

. M 

1-8 

0-2 

21 bs. green lucerne ... 

. 0-2 

0-5 

0-1 

Total ration. 


25'7 

1-3 

Kellner’s standard— 




For light horses at Light work . 

. 9-2 

18 to 23 

1-2 

“ Medium work. 

. 11-6 

21 to 26 

1-6 

Heavy work . 

. 15-0 

23 to 28 

2-2 


It will be noted from data in Table XVII. that the feeding of light horses 
doing mail work by Messrs, Graves, Hill, & Co. is slightly better than Kellner’s 
standards for similar horses doing light work, but not as heavy as that indi¬ 
cated fox the same horses doing medium vrork. Additionally, the ration is 
thoroughly well balanced from the point of view of dry matter and protein. 
Considering the wide experience of this firm in such matters, we may accept 
this ration as a standard one for similar purposes. 

There are times, of course, when other foodstuffs are relatively cheaper 
than those in the ration indicated above. I have therefore summarised below 
a series of other rations of equivalent feeding value. 


Table XVIII.— Showing various Feeding Rations equivalent to Messrs. 
Graves, Hill, S Co.'s Standard Ration for Light Horses doing Light to 
Medium Work. 



Light 

Horses 

Light 

Draaights 

Draughts 

(l,4001bs.h 


(l.OOOlbs.). 

(l,2001bs.). 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

I. Wheat hay chaff.. 

. 16 

19 

22 

Crushed maize .. 

. 4 

5 


Bran ...... 

. 3 


' 4 

II. W heat hay chaff.. 

. 18 

22 

25 

Crushed oats . 

.. 7 

8| 

10 
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Table XVIII .—Showing various Feeding Raiioms—coiitium-d. 



Light 

Light 



Horses 

Draughts 

Dr^iighfcj 


(l,000lbs.). 

(L 200 rbs.). 

(l,400lbs.] 


lbs. 

lbs. 

ib3. 

IIL Wkeat hay chaff .. 

. 17 

22 

24 

Crushed barley.. 

. 5 

6 

7 

Bran... 

. 3 

3| 

4 

IV.. Wheat hay chaff.... 

. 6 

7 

8| 

Bariev straw... 

. 10 

12 

14 

Crushed oats . 

. 10 

12 

14 > 

V. Wheat hay chaff ... 

. 3 

3i- 

4 

Oat straw . 

. 15 

18 

21 

Crushed oats. 

. 10 

12 

14 

VI. Barley straw. 

. 21 

25 

29 

Crushed barley............. 

. 5 

6 

7 

Bran.... 

. 6 

rj 

SI 

VII. Wheat straw .. 

. 15 

18 

21 

Crushed maize .. 

. 8 

n 

11 

Bran. 

. 3 

H 

4 

VIIL Barley straw . 

. 11 

13 

15 

Lucerne hay .. 

. 6 

7 

84 

Crashed barley .. 

. 10 

12 

14 

IX. Bariev straw . 

. 18 

22 

25 

Crushed beans. 

. 4 

5 

''54 

Crushed barley. 

. 6 

7 

Si 

X. Barley straw. 

. 20 

24 

28 

Crushed peas. 

. 4 

5 

5i 

Crushed oats ..... 

. 5 

6 

7 

XI. Barley straw . ■ . 

. 16 

19 

22 

Pea haulnis .. 

. 6 

7 

84 

Crushed barley . 

. 10 

12 

14 

XII- Barley straw . 

. 19 

23 

27 

Crushed beans . 

. 3 

34 

4 

Crushed maize . 

. 5 

6 

7 

XIIL Oaten straw . 

. 15 

18 

21 

Lucerne hay .. 

. 5 

6 

7 

Crushed inaizo .... 


84 

10 

XIV. Whoaten h.ay chaff . 

. 17 

22 

24 

Lucerne hay . . 

. 0 

7 

84 

Cari'b bean meal . 

. 4 

5 

54 

XV» Green lucerne . 

. 23 

28 

32 

Wbeaten ha.v chaff . 

. 15 

18 

21 

Crushefl barley . 

5 

6 

7 

XVI. Green maize ... 

. 25 

30 

35 

Wheaten hay chaff . 

. 15 

IS 

21 

Lucerne hay . 

. 4 

5 

54 

Crushed oats .. 

. 3 

3J 

4“ 

XVII. Green barley .. 

. 20 

24 

28 

Wheat hay chaff ... 

. 16 

19 

22 

Pollard ..... 

.. 3 

34 

4 

Crushed oats ' . 

. 3 


4 

XVIII. Green sorghum .. 

.. 25 

30 

35 

Wheat hav chaff. 

.. 18 

22 

25 

Crashed peas .... 

.. 3 


4 


In Table XVIII., then, will be found a series of rations equivalent in feeding 
value to that which experience has taught Messrs. Graves, Hill, & Co. to be 
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satisfactory for theix own purposes ; tliey also correspond lairly well to 
Kellner’s standards for liorses doing light to medium work. 1 do not wish 
to suggest that these alternative rations are superior to that of Messrs. Giaves^ 
Hill, & Co., w^hich in every respect appears to me excellent. There are times, 
however, when the prices of foodstuffs are such that one of the alternative 
rations might prove relatively’cheaper. 

Messrs. Graves, Hill, & 'Co. supply the following ration to draught horses 
doing ordinary road and slow delivery work:—^Wheaten ha}^ chaff, 321hs. ; 
bran, 81bs. Additionally these horses receive twice weekly 8Ibs. to lOlbs. of 
green Inceriie or other green feed. When draughts are doing long, heavy 
trips they are allowed daily an additional 41bs. to Bibs, of crushed oats. The 
values of these rations are indicated below in Table SIX. relatively to 
Kellner’s standards. 

Table SIX.— Showing Feeding Yalue of Messrs. Graves^ Hill, S Oo.’a 
Brwught Rations, relatively to Kellner’s Sta^idards. 



Starch 

Equiva- 

Digestible 

Crude 

Dry 


lent. 

Protein. 

Matter. 


ibs. 

lbs. 

ibs. 

Ordinary ration per l,4001bs... 

. 13-8 

2-0 

36*5 

Ordinary ration reduced to l,0001bs... 

. 9-9 

1*4 

26*1 

Heavy work ration per l,400ibs. 

. 16-8 

2-4 

40‘8 

Heavy work ration reduced to l,0001bs. 

. 12-0 

1-7 

29*1 

Kellner’s standard per l,0001bs.— 

For light work.. 

. 9-2 

1-2 

18 to 23 

For medium work. 

.. 11-6 

1*6 

21 to 26 

For heavy work .. 

. 15*0 

2-2 

23 to 28 


The data in Table XIX, show that when the rations in question are reduced 
to the requirements of a 1,0001b. horse, they correspond fairly closely to 
Kellner’s standards, keeping rather below than above them. Indeed, they 
are open to the criticism that whilst dry matter is rather too liberally sup^died, 
actual feeding value, as indicated by starch equivalents, is, if anything, below 
requirements. 

Typical Rations on Kellnee’s Stanbabds. 

For purposes of comparison I will insert here four typical rations built up 
exactly on Kellner’s standards for horses doing respectively light, medium, 
and heavy work. 


Table XX.— Showing four Typical Rations huilt up on Kellner’s 

Standards. 



light 

Light 



Horses 

Draughts 

Draughts 


{l,0001bs0. 

(l,2001bs.). 

(l,4001bs.). 

LigM Work Baiion — 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Wheaten hay chaff. 

. 22 

26 

31 

Bran ..... 

3 

3J 

4 

Pollard .... 

B 

.. 2 


3 
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Table XX,-— Showing four Typical Rations built up on Kellner's 



Standards. —conti: ued. 

Light 

Draughts 

(j,0{Klbs.). 

Light 
Draughts 
1,2(« lb.). 

Draughts 

l,4(^lb.s.). 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Medi am Ifor/j Ration — . 

Whoaien hay chan .. . 

. 20 

24 

2S 

Bran . 

. 4 

5 


Crushed oats . 

. () 

7 

8 

Heava Worh Ratiom ^— 

Wheaton hay chaU ... 

. 20 

24 

28 

Bran . 

.. 0 

7 

8 

Crashed maize. 

... .. 6 

7 

8 

Crushed oats . 

9. 

2^ 

3 

Wheat(;n hay chaft' ,. . 

. 20 

24 

28 

Bran . 

. 5 

6 

7 

Oats . 

. 11 

13 

15 

Messrs. Rofe & Co. 

Tills welLkiiown firm of city carriers hav'e also been 

good enough to supply 


me with details of their horse feeding. Their horses are said to be of the 
medium draught type, and we may assume them to weigh l,200ibs. The 
firm state that their usual ration is as follows :—^Wheat hay chaffy 32Ibs.; 
bran, 51bs.; with an additional 5lbs. of oats in the winter months. Last 
year, in view of the costliness of chafi, they tested the following ration with 
good effect:—Wheat hay chaff, 25lbs.; crushed maize, lOibs. These two 
rations are compared below in Table XXI. with Reliner^s standards. 


Table XXL— Qomparison of Messrs, Rofe d Oo.^s Rations for Light Draughts 
with Kelhier's Standards. 



Starch 

Equiva- 

Digestible 

Crude 

Dry 


leiits. 

Protein. 

Matter. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ordinary ration per 1,2001 bs...... 

. 12-2 

1-5 

33-2 

Ordinary ration reduced to l.OOOlbs. 

. 10-2 

L3 

27-7 

Winter ration per l,200ibs.. 

. 15'2 

L9 

37-5 

Witit(?r ratr)n reduced to 1,0001 bs. 

. 12-7 

1-6 

31-3 

Special maize "ration per l,20()lb.s. ... 

. 15*9 

1-4 

31-2 

Special maize ration reduced to LOOOlbs. 

Kellner’s standards per LOOOlbs.-— 

Light work... 

. 13-3 

1-2 

200 

. 9-2 

L2 

18 to 23 

Medium work ... 

. 11*0 

1-6 

21 to 20 

Heavy work. 

. 15-0 

2-2 

23 to 28 


Messrs. Rofe & Co.’s ordinary ration comes somewiiat betw^eeii Kellner’s 
standards for liglit and medium work. If anything, the amount of dry matter 
is inclined to be excessive. This defect can be corrected by reducing the 
chaff and increasing the concentrated foodstuffs proportional 1 }l Thus the 
following rations, whilst of equal feeding value, are better balanced :™~~ 


L lbs. 

Chaff ... 28 

Bran... 5 

Oats. 2 


11, lbs. 

Chaff . 27 

Bran. 5 

Pollard. 3 


Ill. lbs. 


Chaff . 25 

Bran. 6 

Barley . 3 
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Tile winter ration, represented by an addition of 51 bs. of oats to the ordinary 
ration, offers the same defect of exaggerating the amount of dry matte 
supplied. In other directions no fault can be found with it. 

The special maize ration tested in 1914, represented on the whole rather 
heavier feeding than the noimal winter ration ; it was, howeA-er, short in 
protein, Avhilst the. dry matter was reduced to suitable normal proportions. 
Had bran been available, this ration might have been improved as follows ;■— 


Equivalent to 
Ordinary Ration. 

Cnaff . 

Bran. 

Maize. 


251bs. Cnaff 

3 lbs. Bran 

libs. Maize 


Equivalent to 
Winter Ration. 

. 251 bs. 

. libs. 

. Tibs. 


Messrs. Gambling & McDonald. 

Tins well-known firm of city carriers were also good enough to supply me 
with data relative to the feeding of their horses. They state that previous 
to last year’s drought they had always felt that the horses earned the money 
of their owners, and were in consequence never stinted in their requirements ; 
hence their, mangers were always full. The firm add that last year’s high 
prices taught them that it is better to feed horses at regular periods, and induce 
them to look forward to their meals, rather than to supply them with unlimited 
quantities of feed. They have adopted the following rations for di*aughts 
that may be taken to weigh l,4001bs.:—Chaff, 401bs. ; bran, SJlbs. This 
ration is shown below in Table XXII. comparatively with Kellner’s standards. 


Table XXII .—Coinpanson of Messrs. Gambling d McDonald"s Ration for 
Draught Horses uitJi Kellner's ^Standards. 



Starch 

Digestible 



Equiva- 

Crude 

Dry 


lents. 

Protein. 

Matter. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ordinary ration per l,4001bs.... 

.. 14-9 

1-8 

40*8 

Ordinary ration reduced to l,000lbs. 

. 10-6 

1-3 

29-1 

Kellner’s standards per 1,0001 bs.— 




Light work. 

. 9-2 

1-2 

18 to 23 

Medium work . 

. U-6 

1-6 

21 to 26 

Heavy work.... 

. 15-0 

2-2 

23 to 28 


Of the above ration it may be said that it supplies too great a bulk of dry 
matter and not enough protein. It could be modified with advantage by 
reducing the chaff and increasing the allowance of more concentrated food* 
stuffs. 


{To be continued.) 
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THE CROSS-FERTILISATION OF WHEATS, 


By W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work. 


(Oommiied from page 375.) 

Harvesting the Cross-fertilised Heads. 

When the heads that have been artificially cross-fertilised are ripe, they 
should be picked separately and each put in an envelope with the label that 
was attached to it ; the heads still enveloped in wool are ripe enough to pick 
when the remainder of the heads on the plant are visibly mature. 

The grains from these heads are carefully separated at a convenient time 
and again put in packets, tins, or some suitable receptacle to be kept until 
seeding time, care being taken that only the grains from one Iiead go in each 
packet. 

Naming Each Cross. 

It is essential that each crossbred grain produced should have a name 
for the sake of complete records of its pedigree. This is recognised as necessary 
with livestock breeding ; and with plants it is even more so, because a man 
with a small stud of animals can possibly remember the breeding of all the 
individuals produced during his lifetime, but with plants this is impossible, 
as they reproduce themselves so very rapidly and take at least five years from 
fertilisation before there is any chance of xu'oving their usefulness. A simple 
way of naming crossbred wheats is to use letters of the al])habet for each 
cross made, as A, B, to Z, then AA, x4.B, to AZ, then BA, BB, to BZ, and so 
on ; this method of designating the crosses leaves us with tlie figures to specify 
individuals of the cross, as 'vv-ell as the difierent strains and sports that may 
appear. For instance, we might cross-fertilise a head of Federation with 
Yandj.ila King, we pick the head when ripe, rub out the grains, put them in 
a packet, and call the cross A. If there are eight grains, wlren we come to 
plant them at seeding time we call tliem Al, A2, A3, A4, A5, A6, A7, and A8. 
Perhaps one of these, A4-, gives us a very promising wheat in five or six years’ 
time, and to know its history all we have to do is to look up the record book 
and trace it right back to the original A4 grain. 

Some Keasons for the following Precautions in Handling. 

Special precautions in handling crossbred wheats for the fii'st few years 
of their lives is quite essential because of the numerous types of wheats which 
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appear in all cases where successful crosses are effected. A good number of 
the characters that go to make up these various types more or less closely 
follow fixed laws, and the method of handling to be pointed out later is followed 
with the object of simplifying the “ fixing of some of these types and 
Teducing the time and trouble of producing new wheats. That there are 
difficulties in fixing types can he seen by noting some of the things that do 
happen when certain characters are crossed with others. One law of breeding 
(Mendel’s law) states that for characters affected by it, there are directly 
opposite characters, which, when crossed one with the other, react in such a 
way' that one character is dominant to the other (this latter being spoken of 
as being a recessive character) ; and further, in the fiirst generation of a cross 
the dominant characters are the only ones visible, the recessive characters 
being hidden for the time being. For instance, the absence of beard on a 
wheat is a dominant character to its presence ; so that when a beardless 
and a bearded wheat are crossed together the first generation plants are 
always beardless (dominant), whether the beardless plant was female or male 
parent. This is only one character affected by this law of dominance, but 
it is sufficient to show that if the female parent of the cross has many dominant 
characters it is practically impossible to tell if the first generation plants 
of a supposed cross are naturally fertilised or not. 

This law goes on to say that in the second generation, where crossbreds 
of the same breeding are bred together—as is always the case with wheats, 
because the flowers are hermaphrodite, i.e,, have both male and female organs 
in each flower—the dominant and recessive characters separate in some 
instances, and in others remain mixed. In the cross instanced—one parent 
beardless and the other bearded—some of the plants of the second generation 
will be bearded and some beardless. 

Of these the bearded will be true recessives, and if grains from these is 
planted the resulting plants will always he bearded ; whilst some of the 
beardless x^lants will be true dominants (and if grain from these is planted 
the resulting plants will always be beardless), and others of these beardless 
plants will be mixed dominants, and the plants resulting from their grain 
will be some bearded, others beardless. As these true domhiants and mixed 
dominants are alike, as far as want of beard is concerned, the difficulty of 
separating the true ” from the “ mixed ’’ will at once be recognised. 

These facts, that recessives will for all time produce recessives; pure 
dominants will always x^roduce dominants and mixed dominants produce 
pure dominants, mixed dominants and pure recessives, where they only 
apply to one set of characters, are simple enough to understand, hut where 
all the characters that are affected by this law are worldng in conjunction a 
rather complex problem results. 
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Ill tills connection Professor R. H. Biffeii, of Cambridge, gives tlie following 
cliaracters of wheat that are affected by this law :— 


Dominant. 
Beardless ears 
Woolly glumes 
Keeled glumes 
La^ ears 
Red chaff 
Red grain 

Thick and hollow stem 
Rough leaf surface 
Bristles on stem 
Flinty grain 

Susceptibility to yellow rust 


Eecessive. 
Bearded eai\s 
Smooth glumes 
Rounded Glumes 
Compact ears 
White chaff 
White grain 
Thin and solid stem 
Smooth leaf surface 
Smooth stem 
Floury grain 

Immunity to yellow rust. 


Such a list of characters all working at the one tinui in the same manner as 
that instanced for beard of wheats looks a very formidable problem to work 
out: on paper it is so ; in tlie field it is not so difficult, although in a great < 
number of instances it will take a long time to obtain wliat one is after. If 
all crossbreds are worked on the following plan some cliance of success should 
he possible to all. 

Seeding First Generation. 

The crosses made have been named and the grains separated from the 
chaff ; these grains should be planted in a single row, or in rows quite 30in. 
apart, and each grain should be 1ft. from the next in the rows, and as soon 
as sown should be pegged with its name Al, A2, Bl, &;c. No special treatment 
of the soil before sowing is necessary, and excessive fertilising will do no 
good ; but once the plants have germinated they should be kept quite free 
from weeds, and, if possible, the soil kept nice and loose. The planting 
should be done in the middle of a crop, or if near the homestead under wire 
netting ; this is quite necessary to safeguard the plants from the attacks of 
birds. 


Harvesting First Generation. 

As has been already pointed out, first generation plants do not in many 
instances show whether the}^ are crossbreds or not, so it is absolutely necessary 
to continue all plants, whether well grown and promising or not, into the 
second generation. There is generally not much trouble in the direction of 
not having promising plants to continue another year, because practically 
always the crossbred plants in the first generation are very much better than 
either parent, and so most beginners are very keen to go on with tliem. 

, In harvesting these plants you must remember that it is in the second 
generation that the different types appear, and that naturally the more 
grains you sow the more chance you have of getting all the possible types of 
a given cross. If you only have a few crossbred plants to continue, all the 
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grains—^large, small, and even shrivelled—slaould be planted next year. 
This takes np a lot of space and time if there are a number of plants to handle, 
-and the next best thing is to plant all of the ^^‘ains of a given number of heads 
—1, 2, 3, &c., according to the number of plants. If von decide on tv'o 
heads, the best two from each x^ant should be picked as soon as ripe and x^iit 
in a packet with the name of the cross on the outside ; these should be 
threshed at a convenient time, and the gi*ams from each plant kepit quite 
separate from each other. This keeping each l^ant separate from the others, 
•even of the same cross, is quite necessary, as they are all only “ supposed 
•crosses, and it is not until next year that they can be proved. 

Seeding Second Genebation. 

The grains from the first generation plants should be sown in row’s at least 
•30m. apart, and the grains about Sin. apart in the rows. This is necessary 
so that w’eeds can be kept dowm and so that every plant can be seen indivi¬ 
dually. The best plan is to give every x^lant one row ; it makes a very lop¬ 
sided x^lot, as the gTains from the t^vo-heads might vary from 50 grains to 
160 grains, but it is only in the looks that it is wrong, as it has every other 
advantage. The grains sown from each plant should have a label at the 
■end of the rowv 

Distinguishing Ceosses. 

As has already been stated, it is in this generation that the plants split 
up into their various types, and the first thing to do wden these are ripe is 
to go over each row and decide whether it is a cross oi not. If one of the 
parents had any marked characters that the other did not, and the two 
characters do not appear on difierent xdants in this generation, that particular 
row' can be ignored, for it is not a cross. For instance, if Federation was 
crossed by Yandilla King the x^lants of the first generation wmiild be browmish 
like Federation, but in this second generation there wall be some brownish 
wiieats and some wdiite ones. 

HabVESTING Second Genebation. 

Having decided on what row's are crossbreds, the next thing is the choice 
•of x>lants to continue into the third generation. It is manifestly impossible 
to continue all the types that ax^pear excexit on a very small scale, so that for 
practical results a few plants of each cross likely to be useful is all that can 
possibly be handled. As recessive characters alw'ays reproduce themselves 
you might find some plants carrying a number of these characters that fits 
in with a type you are after. For instance, you might get a w’ell-developed 
plant with coinx)act ears, white chafi, white grains, and floui^y grain. If the 
•grains of this are sown the resulting plants will all have these several 
characters ; but in any case you wrill choose plants likely to be useful crop 
Xmoducets, and wdth these, wKen dry ripe, the heads should be cut ofi: into 
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a tin with a label showing its name. The best heads of these should be 
tlrreshed and cleaned ready for next seeding. It is often the case that you 
can get more tlian one very promising plant from the one cross, whereas 
others of the same breeding have produced nothing likely to be profitable. 
These should be kept separate, and their labels will show 1 A4 and 2 A4, as 
the case may be«r 

Seedino Third Gbotration* 

The grains from these single plants should be again sown in single rows, 
but in this case they can all be reduced to the length of the row from the plant 
that has the smallest amount of seed. 

In the sowing of these plots of the different generations no pampering other 
than the keeping of the plots free from weeds is necessary, nor indeed advisable. 
Too much good treatment of plants widely spaced tends to strong rank 
growth, and where quality of grain is one of the main cliaracters to be recog¬ 
nised, rank growth is not wanted. 

Fixing Tyres. 

The third generation plants will show whether the various crosses are likely 
to produce any useful wheats, and if so it becomes necessary to ‘‘fix’’ these 
types. It is just possible that some of the rows have all the plants of exactly 
the same type as far as all the visible characters axe concerned ; if so, this 
whole row can be harvested with the stripper, cleaned and sown in the field 
next seeding. It is more likely, however, that these third generation plots 
will separate again into different types, possibly two types or perhaps many. 
Having decided that a given type amongst these mixtui’es is possibly a useful 
one, it becomes necessary to “ fix ” it before testing it in the field on a large 
scale. To do this pick only one head from each plant of the 'ty})e you are 
after ; tliresh these all separately, keeping the gi*ain from eacli in a small 
packet until planting time. When sowing, |)lant the grain from one packet 
in a row with the grains about Sin. apart in the row, then leave a gap of about 
3ft., plant the grains from another packet and so on, leaving about 3ft. gaps 
between each packet. Wlien mature, if any of these strains, ie,, the collection 
of plants produced from one head, have produced all the plants similar to 
the type chosen, they will be the only ones from which seed should'be saved 
for next year’s planting. If these plants again all come true to the original 
type there is a good chance of the type being a fixture, at all events under the 
particular conditions in which it was produced. "When this stage is reached 
the variety should receive some distinctive name and be tested in the field 
in compaiisoB. with the best varieties of the district. 

If the produce of the fourth generation, ie., the first year in which the 
cross was put out on the “ single head ” system for fixing, does not show 
any strains with all the plants similar to the original type, the strains producing 
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t’le best specimens of the ideal plants should be selected again on the single 
head ” plan. 

Keeping of Records. 

Ail crosses made should be named as already pointed out, and tills name 
entered in a book with the parents of the cross and the date when cross- 
fertilised. If possible, everything done to a particular cross should also be 
entered, and records such as description, &c., will be very useful in years to 
come. The name given to successful crosses when they are put in the field 
should also be entered. This keeping of records of names, dates, and parents 
should never be neglected, as it will certainly be of great help to anyone in 
future times should they think of using this particular variety as a parent 
for cross-fertilising. 

Summary. 

Cross-fertilised heads should be harvested separately, threshed, and if they 
contain grain, named and kept apart from each other. Grains should be 
sown well apart in rows with a name label for each. 

The two to foiu best heads of the first generation plants should be picked, 
threshed, and all grain obtained sown for second generation. 

In the second generation all the good heads from plants likel}=' to be useful 
should be saved, keeping each plant separate and giving it a distinctive name 
or number. 

in the third generation anything that produces all its plants similar to the 
single parent plant of the second generation can be tried in the field next year. 

Any cross in the third generation showing a mixture of types, if it is worth 
continuing at all, should be done so by selecting only one head from each 
plant of the suitable tjzpe, and planting the grain from each of these separately. 
Only the strains that produce the tyx^e wanted are used next seeding. If 
they again keep to the requhed type they can be distinctively named and 
compared in the field wdth standard varieties. 

Records as full as ]>ossibie should always be kept of at least name, j^ear of 
cross-fertilisation, and parents. 


COWS CHEWING BONES. 

Cows frequently show signs of a depraved appetite, the most general 
manifestation being a tendency to chew bones. This is a sure indica¬ 
tion that the food ration is not balanced. ^ ^ Cows chew bones, ^ ^ says 
the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. P. E. Place), ^^because they obtain from 
them certain food constituents that are missing in their fodder, and 
the habit is a preliminary of what is called dry bible. When cows are 
seen to be doing this, they should be given a lick of one part saltpetre 
and four parts bonemeal When cows do this it will pay to dress 
natural pastures heavily with superphosphate up to 3cwts. per aere.’^ 
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LONDON MARKET FOR BUTTER. 


COMPETITION OP MARGARINE. 


Tile London market as an outlet for tke Australian surplus produc¬ 
tion of butter is of very considerable importance to dairymen in this 
State. There has been a marked falling off in the amount of butter 
exported from South Australia during the past live years^ as will be 
seen from the fact that the value of the shipments during 1910 was 
£177,755, but the figure for the 1914-5 season is only £232. 

This decrease, however, is directly attributable to the unusually long: 
spell of droughty conditions, and the consequent depletion of dairy 
herds. With the return of normal seasons, however, it is anticipated 
tiiat the herds will be built up again, and a large exportable surplus 
will be available. An outlet for this surplus will naturally be sought 
ill the London market. 

A great deal of attention has of recent years been given the raamifac- 
tnre of margarine, and the growing popularity of this article, as a sub¬ 
stitute for butter, has been viewed with some alarm. 

The Trade Commissioner in London (Mr. G. P. G. McCann) reports 
that on two occasions representatives from the various Australian 
Governments, and practically all the leading butter people with 
eoloiiial interests, have met to consider the increasing competition of 
margarine with butter. A great deal of discussion was indulged in, 
and , perhaps the most tangible result of the discussion was a proposi¬ 
tion to approach the High Commissioner for Australia, in order to 
ase<‘rtam if it were possible to more closely ally the word ‘Lnargaidm^’' 
with the manufacture itself, instead of upon an outer* wrapper, the 
main object being to prevent the substitution of the marg:arine for the 
butter. Whilst butter is at the extravagantly high prices at whicJi it 
has betm for the last few months, it is only feasible that consumei's will 
look for something to act as a cheaper substitute, and, as thennanufac- 
ture of margarine has been conducted on such scientific, hygienic^ lines, 
and has approached such a state of perfection, it cannot be wondered 
at that consumers generally are accepting and preferring first-grade 
margarine to indifferent-quality butters. 

The concluding paragraph of the report is optimistic, but at the 
same time a warning is uttered. ^Mn quite a number of the butters 
shipped here there is room for much improvement, and if the same in 
telligent interest is brought to bear upon the manufacture of butter, 
and also if values become somewhere near normal again, I do not antici • 
pate that there will be much to be feared from margarine com¬ 
petition.’^ 
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WATER. 


[Mr. F. E. Place^ B.V.Se., M.R.G.V.IS., Government Veterinary 

Lecturer. ] 

One hears much in these days of the analysis of foodstuffs and 
iertilisers, and occasionally of water when tea made from it is 
undrinkable, or a horse has died with 151bs. of sediment ni liis blad¬ 
der; but though one is careful to buy a manure on a guarantee of 
suitability, or a cake containing a given nitrogenous ratio, the water, 
which is more than 60 per cent, of the animal’s body, receives little 
more attention than that necessary to prevent its running away, and 
none as to where it comes from. When on occasion it is submitted 
for analysis a statement of total solids sometimes approaching the 
salt content of the sea is used as the basis of opinion as to its suit¬ 
ability for stock; whereas it is not so much the actual amount, as the 
character, of the salts composing that amount ivhich should be the 
governing factor in forming an opinion; for stock in South Australia 
thrive on saline watefs which would certainly kill similar animals in 
other parts of the world, but thrive only because they have become 
inured to the class of water which, to a stranger, is the cause of, 
considerable disturbance of health until he becomes used to it. 

The Quantity Animals Drink. 

The amount consumed by a horse in South Australia per day 
varies from 8galls. to 20galls., while a cow takes from Ggalis. to 
ISgalls. Sheep vary so much, according to breed, that figures are 
not reliable. 

For the larger animals an average of 3galls. at a drink is a fair 
estimate, and, as a horse takes from to 5 minutes to consume this, 
and a cubic foot of water is 6.5galls., while the horse occupies 3ft. 
of trough length while drinking, it is easy to calculate the trough 
accommodation required by a stable. 

A fall of lin. of rain reiiresents 4.5galls. to a square, yard, so tiiat 
the surface area of the roof catchment by the rainfall enables one 
to calculate the amoiiut available. But an allowance must be made 
for evaporation, especially in the case of light showers, in which it 
may be seven-eighths of the fall. 

The pi'ccautions against eont ami nation of rain water are simple, 
but the iiorses’ health will i*epay the cost of attaching son)/:- ot the 
simple strainers which tank makers’ fit nowadays, as the rejection 
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of the filth from the gutters, dead birds, dung, etc., is very desirable, 
especially when long periods elapse betw^eeii the falls. 

On the whole the main objection to the rainwater tank is that it 
may be empty when it is wanted most. The dam, by its very nature 
of being a surface catchment, is open to every objection that can be 
urged against a water supply, and the points of a* good water supply 
from a hygienic standpoint fail miserably in the dam. First, the 
quantity is open to contamination by both sick and healthy; second, 
the method of collection is the worst imaginable, the storage is that 
of a solution of filth, and the distribution is difficult; third, the 
quality of the wmter is of the lowest; fourth, its purification is diffi¬ 
cult ; fifth, the effects of such impure water are numerous; and sixth, 
chemically it is a poison. 

Cleansing the Supply. 

Some of these draw^backs can be overcome by lifting the water to 
a tank before supplying the trough, and one has no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that the cost of this by windmill or engine will be repaid in the 
improved health of the horses in the first year. The absence of stock 
from the dam side is a great factor in the cleanliness of the water 
in it. 

A filter bed at the inlet is not a costly affair and enables the germs 
which are anxious to do their part in clearing the supply to do their 
work under better conditions. The local sanitary inspector would 
always be able to suggest dimensions and formation most suitable 
to local reijuirements. Roughly, it would be a fan-shaped baflie 
containing limestone rubble and sand, and its cost would soon be 
r(3eoiiped by the saving in silting up. Such, a, iiltc?r would be much 
less costly than the imsatisfactory additions of drugs like bluestoiie 
or iron to the water with a view to kiiling obnoxious things in it. 

The presence of green vegetable matter on the surface of a dam 
is an advantage rather than otherwise; such plant life produces 
much oxygen and prevents much evaporation. 

The throwing down of suspended dirt in the dam is necessary, and 
lime or alum arc probably the best means of doing this. Suspended 
matter, which means living things, mostly such as worms, thrown 
down becomes comparatively harmless if undisturbed. 

The salts dissolved in the water have to he got rid of by the 
kidneys and skin, and among the most likely to present difficulty in 
such elimination is sulphate of lime, the salt chiefly responsible for 
what is called permanent hardness in water, and ;j^p$ent in large 
(I'uaiitities in many bore waters in this State. SpeaMng generally, 
the lime salts cause much m,ore trouble than the mairnewsia salts; 
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indigestion, iiarsk staring coats, and kidney troubles have been 
known to arise from Sgrs. per gallon, and here over 100 often have 
to be put up with, while accumulations of precipitated lime and 
magnesia salts are far too comm,on in parts of this State, filling and 
distending the bladder to such an extent that it cannot do its work 
at all, and bringing about the death of the horse. 

Nature balances these things by providing vegetable acids in the 
fodder plants that counteract the effects of the salts. When man 
steps in and manger feeds this balance is disturbed; the trouble thus 
caused can be lessened to some degree by acidulating the water with 
vinegar at times. 

There can be no doubt that for the full enjoyment of health an 
unlimited and pure supply of water is necessary, and though 
the effects of a bad supply may not produce in many cases any 
positively prejudicial effect such as one may see, yet it must be a 
means of exposing the health of animals to risk by lowering the tone 
of the system and rendering them more likely to fall victims to 
attacks of disease. 


LIME. 

Replying to questions in regard to the application of lime as a soil 
dressing, the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. 
Spafford) says:—"'^The only reason that it is essential to apply quick¬ 
lime some time before the seed is because it is caustic, and would 
possibly injure the germination of some of the grains. This is not the 
ease with ground limestone, so it can be applied to the land any time 
that is convenient. It would certainly be a big mistake to apply lime 
in any form before ploughing operations, because it is at the immediate 
surface that its beneficial actions—^sweetening the soil, improving 
mechanical conditions, encouraging the activities of bacterial action, 
and liberating potash—are most necessary ; and also it is one of the 
soil constituents that washes much too easily into the subsoil. It 
should be either drilled in to a very shallow depth or else broadcasted 
on the surface and only harrowed in. If you intend using groiinc! 
limestone, make sure that it is very finely ground; it should feel to the 
fingers like flour—^not the least bit gritty. If you can get a guarantee 
of fineness, do so; to get anything like results the bulk of it should pass 
through a sieve having 200 meshes to the inch.'' 
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■which would influ 
r. E. Place, B.'V.Sc. 
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' ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The iiioiitliLy meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednes- 
day^ January 12th5 there being present Mr. C. E. Birks (Yice-Chair- 
maii), and Messrs. Laffer, M.P., A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, C. J. Tuck- 
well, T. H. Williams (Chief Inspector of Stock), and H. J. Finiiis 
(Acting Secretary). 

Noxious Weeds. 

A discussion occurred on the subject of noxious weeds. At the in¬ 
stance of Mr. Laffer, it was decided to direct the attention of the 
Minist(n‘ of Agriculture to the present unsatisfactory position, and 
urge the Government to give early consideration to the whole question, 
with a view of securing effective administration of laws dealing with 
the eradication of tveeds. 

Fruit for the Soldiers. 

The Clare Branch of the Bureau wrote offering 300 cases of best- 
quality apples for transmission to the front for the use of the troops, 
provided that the Government would supply the cases, wood wool, fee.., 
and forward the consignment to the chosen destination. The Acting 
Secretary intimated that as a similar offer from the Loiigwood Branch 
was referred to the Red Cross Society, he communicated \\dth the 
secretary of that organisation, who informed him that no meeting had 
been lield for some time. Mr. Laffer regretted, in a measure, that the 
matter had not been brought directly under the notice of the (hnimon- 
wealtli authorities, who, no doubt, would be glad to make arrangements 
for the fruit to ])e placed on board the various troopships proceeding 
to th(‘ fi'oiit, the men on which would appi'eeiate it immensely. He 
was confident that if the business were handled properly thonsands 
of cases of fruit could be dealt with in that manner. Fruit was so 
plentiful this season that nearly everybody would be able to give a few 
eases, and not miss them. It was resolved that the Acting Secretary 
should wait upon tlie officials of the Red Cross Society, indicate the 
views of the Board, and empliasise the need for taking early action. 

Shoot Scorcher. 

The Claiifield Branch and the Coomandook Branch wiute for infor¬ 
mation regarding mallee-shoot scorchers. The former desired to know 
whether the Board would he prepared to sanction the holding of a 
demonstration of such machines in that district, and stated that it was 
prepared, in conjunction mth the Barilla Well Branch, to make all the 
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necessary loeai arrangemeuts. The Coomaudook people wished to 
learii whether the Groverninent had agreed to offer a bonus for an 
eifieieiit scorcher. In respect to the latter inquiry, the Acting Secre¬ 
tary explained that the GoYernment had indicated that at present the 
question must stand over. Mr. Laffer mentioned that a resident of 
Kangaroo Island had evolved a scorcher which he (the speaker) be¬ 
lieved -would fulfil all requirements. Finally the Board resolved in 
favor of the holding of a demonstration, provided that sufficient entries 
of machines were received to warrant the undertaking. 

Analysing Weeds. 

A eoininuiiieation from the Mount Remarkable Branch expressed a 
desire that certain weeds (forwarded) should be analysed, and their 
nutritive or deleterious qualities assessed and published for the guid¬ 
ance of land and stock owners. It was resolved to inform the Branch 
that, in view of the present circumstances and the expenses which 
would be involved, the work could not be recommended. 

Rabbit Inspectors. 

A letter from the Koppio Branch contained the following resolu¬ 
tion :—‘ *•' That in the opinion of this Branch it is desirable that a 
Goveriinient inspector of vermdn be appointed, free of local control. ^ ’ 
It was pointed out that the members considered that so long as the 
system of local inspectors continued in vogue satisfactory results would 
never be obtained. The Acting Secretary was instructed to reply that 
the Board had already drawn attention to the matter. 

Wheat Abvanges. 

The Board determined to send on to the Minister of Agriculture, 
“^without comment/*’ a request from the Warrow Branch that it should ■ 
'use its best endeavors to get the Government ‘Go increase the advance 
on wheat to the farmers from 3s. a bushel to 3s- 6d. or 4:S. a bushel' ^ 

Conferences. 

The Board endorsed the decision to hold the annual conference of 
the Mid-Northern Branches of the Bureau at Gladstone on February 
16th. It was decided to ask the Quom Branch whether it would be 
prepared to have the annual conference of the Upper Northern 
Branches at that township in March, and make the requisite arrange¬ 
ments, 

■ New Branch. 

The inauguration of a new Branch at Ki Ki was approved, with the 
foilowing members:—Messrs. L. H. Angus, A. Angus,' H. Redman, 
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T. (JasleVj E. Casley, E. Westgarth, A. Hoad, V. Garter, and Mrs. 
M, M. Pedderii. 

New Members. 

The following additions Avere made to the ineinbership of existing 
Branches:—Nortliheld—R. J. Lambert; Cygnet River—J. Ostertoek, 
H. W. May, H. B. Schafer; Mount Barker—Norman Howard, — 
Holianbv; Wirrabara—Geo. Sizer, L. Sizer; Warrow—M. L. W. 
Kennett; Murray Bridge—M. P. Parish, Harry Davis; MaeGillivray— 
A. D. Inglis; Glencoe—J. E. Telfer; Woodleigh—H. A. Good, J. Koch; 
Cygnet River—B. Schafer, Pleiiry Schafer; Naracoorte—A. H. 
McBride; Waikerie—A. Woolford, E. Wagner, T. Taylor. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PLANTS, FRUITS, ETC. 

During the month of December, 1915, l,227biish, of fresh fruits, 
9,302bush. of bananas, 107 bags of potatoes, 208 packages of vege- 
lables, and 11 packages of plants, trees, and bulbs were examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 374bnsh. of bananas 
(over ripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal Commerce Act 150 
packages of preserved fruit and 1 package of seeds were exported to 
oversea markets during the same period. These were distributed as 
follows:—For France, 1 package of seeds; for South Africa, 150 
])ackages of preserved fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 
9,103 packages of seeds, plants, and bulbs, etc., were examined and 
admitted from oversea markets. 

During the month of January, 1916, 588bush. of fresh fruits, 
4,384bush. of bananas, 3,822 bags of potatoes, 76 packages of vege¬ 
tables, and 5 packages of plants, seeds, and bulbs, vcere examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 266bush. of bananas and 
1 package grapes (over ripe) were destroyed, and 39 bags of potatoes 
were returned to Victoria. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 1,837 
packages of seeds, plants, and bnlbs, &e., were examined and admitted 
from oversea markets. Of these 10 bags of linseed were ordered to be 
cleaned, on account of the presence of proclaimed weed seeds. No 
goods were exported under the Federal Commerce Act during the 
same period, 
c 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR MONTH OP JANUARY. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and 
outlook of the areas represented by the Goveriiiiient Experimental 
Farnis inentioned below have been prepared by the respective 
Managers:— 

Boooorowie .—Numerous thunderstorms, ' accompanied by very 
strong* winds, but only light rains, have been a noticeable feature dur¬ 
ing this month. Crops are turning out very well; hot winds and frost 
reduced the average, w’hich would otherwise have been exceptionally 
high. Dry feed is very plentiful, as most of the farmers are under¬ 
stocked. Stock is ill good condition, but a few^ eases of illness occurred 
as the result of last year’s drought. Cut ^vorms and grubs are very 
numerous; the Rutlierglen fruit fly is very prevalent. The water 
supply is very short; springs that have always been considered per¬ 
manent have gone dry. 

Ye itch ,—A fe^v very w'arm days, with a shade temperature of from 
105 to 107, and also a few days with hot winds, follow^ed by heavy 
winds from the north-east, W'ere experienced. Eighteen points of rain 
fell during the month, wMieh is below the average for the district. 
Crops are all harvested. Natural feed is drying off; a small creeping 
saltbush is iiow^ making its appearance. Stock are all in healthy con¬ 
dition. 

Eijn^s Peninsula .—Early in the month thundery w^eather, with 
scattered storms, v/as experienced. One heavy local storm registered 
70 points in half an hour. The latter part of the month has 
been dry and warm. Winds have been moderate throughout, 
varying from all quarters. There is an abundance of dry feed, 
chiefly spear grass, on the plains and open bush country. Plies of all 
description have been exceedingly troublesome to both men and stock. 

Ttir ret field .—^Alniost ideal wmather for harvesting wms experienced 
during the month; 82 points of rain (50 points on one day) were 
registered. Crops throughout the district -were turning out well. 
Natural feed was plentiful, and of good feeding value. Stock tvere 
ill first class condition. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


[By D. F. Laurie, Poultry Exi3ert and Lecturer.] 


Who is to be Blamed! 

Recent market reports published in Sydney state that the market 
was depressed owdng to large shipments of eggs to arrive from Ade¬ 
laide. It was stated that the quality was doubtful. In Adelaide 
papers we read, in the market reports, that owing to the hot weather 
the quality of the eggs coming into the sale rooms was such that buyers 
were very chary of operating. Much has been written about the egg 
and its varying quality; and at times an element of humor has been 
added—not perhaps shared by those who have had an unpleasant sur¬ 
prise in ascertaining the quality of an egg which manifestly was not 
doubtful. It would seem, however, that in the 20th century, when 
we hear so much about the need for marketing all farm produce to the 
best advantage, it is a great reflection upon those who are responsible 
for the marketing of unsound eggs. lAtalism seems a characteristic of 
many people in this respect—they accept good eggs and bad with 
seldom a protest. Surely in these enlightened days no one cares to 
be thought so ignorant that good money is passively paid for produce 
that is not only unfit for consumption, but the sale of which is in the 
nature of fraud. 

There are various enactments which govern the sale of milk, vinegar, 
and so on, but there seems to be no means of bringing to book those 
who are responsible for the sale of unsound eggs. It is bad enough 
within the confines of our own State. Here the only result is that 
consumers are discouraged from buying as many eggs as they would 
if reliable eggs only were permitted to be sold. The fact that people 
who pay, say, a shilling for a dozen eggs, of which lot three or four 
are unfit to use, are in reality paying Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. a dozen, is a 
matter of domestic economy. Where the real damage to trade occurs 
is in regard to our surplus eggs. South Australia exports a large 
surplus of eggs. The price depends first on the old law of supply and 
demand, and secondly upon the quality of the eggs themselves. If 
none but fresh infertile eggs were concerned, then our merchants— 
with careful packing—could ship to the other States wdth the cer¬ 
tainty that there would be no claims for unsound eggs. Now, some 
people are of the idea that the shippers are prepared at ail times to 
bear uncomplainingly the loss on such shipments. That is not so. 
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Due aliowMuee is always made. During the colder portions of the year, 
wlieii <;^ggs are not atieeted by heat, the margin allowed is iiiiieh less 
than ill the hot nioiitlis, when a large proportion of the eggs are 
ap|ji*oaehiiig the limits of stability. At such times the risks are so 
considerable that buyers will not operate except at very low prices. 

Now, there can be no doubt that among the producers there is a pro¬ 
portion who, whether from ignorance or carelessness, markets eggs of 
most inferior qiialiti*. These people, no doubt, receive market rates,. 
l(‘ss carriage, coiuiiiission, &c., and trouble no more. They do not 
porcLUve, and probabi}' do not care for, the fact that if all the eggs 
were of high quality, the average price paid by the collectors and 
ohiiers would be pence per dozen higher. The man who suffers most, 
and is practically impotent in the matter, is the careful poultry farmer 
who markets only fresh infertile eggs. If these are sent to the sales¬ 
men he at best receives for tlie.m the highest ruling rate. But the 
hnpurta-ni point is that this rate is a depressed rate, due to the unsound 
<.‘ggs wiiicli eome from the country. The sellers of unsound eggs are a 
drag on the industry. 

We boast that our country is a free country; but surely one could 
not justify the statement that iprodueers are free to sell articles of food 
—eggs—wiiieh are quite unfit for human consumption. While such 
people exist the poultry industry is hampered. Without doubt the 
industry ivould be in a better position if all those whose habit it is to 
market these unsound eggs were to cease keeping poultry of anj^ sort. 
You cannot build up a good trade on a rotten foundation. 

In apportioning the blame, it may be pointed out that the following, 
ai e eontribiitory factors:— 

1. The presence of surplus male birds on faims, andi the practice of 
allowing the males to run lummisciioiisly witJi the farm flock. In this 
connection I know there is much ignorant prejudice. At any rate, 
the fact remains that \vhile an infertile egg will keep for a lengthy 
])eriocl, and is the only egg which should be sold for human use, the 
fei*tilisecl egg is cjiiite unfit for trade purposes. 

2. Eggs are collected spasmodically, instead of regularly once a day 
at least. The eggs are permitted to remain in hot nests. 

3. Broody hens occupy the nests in which other hens lay. They sit 
on the eggs until such time as they are gathered, by which time iiieiiba- 
tioii is more or less advanced. 

4. The eggs are packed in mouldy straw, wiiich is often damp. 
Damp packing material generates fungoid growTlis, which invade the 
egg and cause decay. 

5. The method of collecting and forwarding eggs to market is 
archaic and needs modernising. 
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■Much improvement would be possible if storekeepers and others sot 
their faces against dealing in doubtful eggs. It is a well-kiiowii fact 
that in eoiiiitry districts storekeepers are practically forced to buy 
stale eggs or* lose custom. People have told me that they could only 
market the eggs collected on the farm once a fortnight. Such peoT)le 
slioiild go out of the business. Far more improvemelit would result 
if it were made illegal to sell stale eggs, and if that iniich-wi.siied-for 
enactment were vigorously enforced. 

Let everyone who has eggs to sell carefully examine himself or her¬ 
self on these points. Then, if the sinners are content to eoiitiiiiie such 
practices, by all means let them wallow in their filth. 

Local authorities are prone to display much activity in directions 
which to .many people appear of secondary consideration. Does it 
not occur to them that the consumption of unsound eggs is a menace 
to human health? Naturally, even the most easy-going person does 
not eoiisiime a bad egg when it is boiled. Evidence has been given, 
however, that unsound eggs are used in a cooked form. Flavoring 
matter is added to disguise the awful taste of bad eggs—but the dis¬ 
cerning palate oft notices that the egg triumphs. A proper system tf 
inspection would remedy this evil. 

One result of the war is the imperative demand for greatly increased 
production of food for the nation. The egg is a most important 
article of food. Not only is it a food for the ordinary man, hut it is 
invaluable, and there is no substitute for the fresh egg, for use in 
hospitals for our sick and wounded heroes. One feels inclined to class 
with the Huns those who niai*ket rotten eggs when, with a little ordi¬ 
nary cai'e and cleanliness such eggs could he sold fresh and sweet, and 
so increase the value of our productions. 



Haymaking 
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POULTRY ON THE FARM. 


A COUNTRY BREEDER’S YEAR. 

“’Wlieii visiting Mount Compass a few months ago/"' said the 
Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie), 'M was mueli interested in an 
exeelieiit poultry plant owned by Mr. R. Petei'S, one of the pioneers 
ill swamp reelainatioii and intense culture in that localitju Mr. Peters 
had been i.ii correspondence for some time on the subject of poultry 
breeding on modern commercial methods, I was agreeably^ surprised 
to find a fine set of breeding pens and scratching sheds erected in 
aecordanee with departmental designs, and weP situated on sloping 
ground. Mount Compass is immediately south of the Willunga range, 
and is high above sea level. The locality is a wet one, and the winters 
are cold. The poultry houses face about north, and are built of cor¬ 
rugated iron and sawii^ timber. The White Leghorn stock, bred from 
a Parafield nucleus, was exceptionally healthy. There were, in addi¬ 
tion, a number of excellent specimens of the White Orpington breed, 
which were proving highly satisfactory, both as laymrs and for table 
bird breeding. Most of the chickens are artificially hatched, but at 
the time there were also eight or nine hens sitting on eggs. Mr. Peters 
kindly promised to forward an account of his year's work, and it will 
no doubt be an encouragement to others in the country to do likewise. 
Mr. Peters’ figures are as follows:— 

"‘Tear 1915.—Stock on hand beginning of the year:—^Wliite Leghorn 
hens, 7; White Leghorn pullets, 36; Orpington hens, 12; Orpington 
pullets, 15; total, 70; value, say, 5s. each, £17 10s. In addition there 
was a small flock of cockerels. During the year there was slight varia¬ 
tion in the number of hens and pullets; hut careful analysis by^ Mr. 
Peters shows an average of 60. An average of 60 hens and pullets 
laid 9,222 eggs, averaging Is. l^d. per dozen, £42 19s, 3d.; stock sold 
during year, £13 6s. 2d.; total, £56 5s. 5d. Co^ of feeding on barley, 
at 5s. 6d. per bushel, and bran and pollard at correspondingly high 
prices, and cost of incubation, £41 12s. 2d.; 70 hens and pullets, stock 
on hand, 1915, value £17 lOs.; 120 hens and pullets, stock on hand, 
1916, value £30; increase on stock, £12 10s. Profit for year, £27 3s. 3d. 
Mr. Peters does not give a valuation of stock—^the rate, 5s. each, I have 
suggested, as what stock of this class would net at auction in Adelaide. 
The cockerels are not taken into account, as it is presumed those on 
hand at beginning of 1915 balance thc^e on hand at end of the year 
or at beginning of 1916. This little venture shows a profit at the rate 
of over 10s. a week for the y^ear. 
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‘^Tlie point in view is that I lectured at Mount Compass to an 
audience of 50 or more residents, few of whom were poultry breeders. 
The example of one of their number shows clearty that each settler in 
that district can, on the same moderate scale, add 10s. a week to his 
or her income, and at the same time produce eggs and poultry the 
sale of which would increase the State's production by £68 per settler. 

''There are hundreds of settlers in South Australia who could do 
likewise, and so double our annual production of eggs and poultry. 
The wellbeing of the State depends on our primary production. Here 
is a source of great individual profit and also of national wealth. ’ ’ 


POULTEY.—TELLING THE AGE OP THE BIRDS. 

Do fowls bear marks whereby an amateur can tell their age*? 

(2) Is it possible to tell by appearance whether a fowl is laying or idle ? 

(3) Do you suggest that a fowl which has had the run of a farmyard 
from the time it was a chick cannot profitably he kept after it is three 
years old; wdiat about for hatching? (4) If the age cannot be recog¬ 
nised ])y appearance, what method would you recommend for mark¬ 
ing? are questions asked by a correspondent from Murray Bridge. 

In reply the Poultry Expert said:—(1) As fowls increase in age the 
skin becomes tougher, the shanks rough, and in some liens the head 
thickens. The skin on the breastboiie always thickens and is hard. 
Male birds develop long spurs. (2) As a rule a laying hen has a red 
comb, whereas non-layers may have a shrivelled comb; this is, how¬ 
ever, by no means a certain guide. (3) The average hen, for market 
egg production is most profitable during her first year after she starts 
laying; some liens lay well during the second year. Unless a hen is 
known to be a first-class layer she is not worth keeping after the second 
laying season, even to produce eggs for hatching. (4) Your best plan 
is to toe punch each season's chickens. This is done by punening a 
hole, vdth a small leather punch, in the web between the toes; right 
foot this year and left foot next year. You can vary by punching two 
holes on either foot, and so on. Make a note of the position of the 
hole punched each season." 
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TESTING DAIRY STOCK. 


THE VALUE OF MILK RECORDS. 

Ill tile January issue of the Journal attention was drawn to a 
selieme under which the Department of Agriculture undertook the 
testing of dairy cows. 

Dealing with the question of the value of milk records, the Dairy 
Expert (Air. P. H. Suter) says:— 

For some years there has been a general desire on the part of Agri¬ 
cultural Departments and societies to encourage the testing of the 
individual dairy coav, with a vieTv to improving dairy stock in milk and 
butter production. 

Far too many view this question of herd testing as a fad, and not 
worthy of their consideration. However, it is many times more profit¬ 
able to keep one cow yielding 4galls. of milk testing 4 per cent., than 
two cows, giving 2galls. of the same quality milk. 

It is well known that there are cows in almost every .herd which are 
giving a miserable return for the food, labor, and capital involved. 
The use of the scales and tester wull discover these, and the milk and 
butter record of each cow is not alone of value to the supplier of milk 
and cream to the factories, but the city distributor can readily satisfy 
himself as to whether the milk of each cow is -within the fat standard 
laid dowm under the Foods and Drugs Act. 

To the stud breeder it is even of more importance, for not only does 
he ascertain the milk and butter production of each beast, but he can 
select -with certainty the best cows for breeding purposes, ami the off¬ 
spring are worth guineas more per head. 

The keeping of milk records has, in addition to the foregoing, other 
advantages such as the following— 

1, Any slight reduction in yield will be noticed, and investigation as 
to the cause can be made at once. For instance, wlieu a cow is unwell 
her milk yield genera^ diminishes; milk records, therefore, may often 
be the means of detecting an ailing cow. 

2- Feeding may be carried out more economically. Since the market 
price and milk-producing values of foods are not necessarily directly 
proportionate, it is quite possible to feed a cow- expensively and yet not 
produce any better results than could be obtained from cheaper foods. 
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3. Where milk records are kept, the influence of change of food and 
the effect of different climatic conditions can be noted. 

4. There is increased interest on the part of both farmer and em¬ 
ployees ill their labors. The faculty of observation is developed, cause 
and effect in milk production are studied side by side, and a stimulus 
is given to the further study of data bearing on the work. Eecords 
have therefore a distinctly educational value. 

5. Milk records supply data which enable the breeding and selection 
and feeding of cows to be conducted in an intelligent manner, and tliey 
thus assist materiall 3 ^ in placing dairy farming on a sounder business 
footing. 

6. Milking qualities are largely hereditar^q and the progeny of a 
heav 3 ^ milking cow are likety to inherit the characteristics of their clam. 

It is therefore of first importance that the dairy farmer should liave 
a record of the performance of his cows, and should select the heaiw 
milkers to breed from for his own herd. Dairy c{ualities are also trans¬ 
mitted through the bull used, and it is equally important to be able to 
show that he is descended from a heav}^ milking strain. 

The value—the commercial value—of milk records depends on their 
accuracy, and in order to assist farmers in securing that care is taken 
b}^ milkers to keep accurate records, it has been arranged that officers 
of the Department inspect and cheek the records kept in eomiection 
with the scheme referred to above without giving notice of the dates 
of their visits. 

The milk records should run in periods of nine to 12 months, so as 
to obtain an annual record of the whole herd. An annual milk record 
is, in effect, a history of a daiiw cow for 12 months. It is not niereh^ 
a statement of the amount of milk which a cow yields during 52 con¬ 
secutive weeks, nor does the term imph^ that a cow was “in milk’"’ 
during the whole of that period. 

Farmers should see to it that the^^ are not harboring any non-profit- 
able cows. This can onl^" be done b}’' first feeding them siifBcient milk- 
making food, and subjecting them to the test wdth the scales and Bab¬ 
cock tester. 

During my recent visit to the Western District of Victoria I was 
struck with the remarkable figures disclosed by the Colac testing 
association for the first 30 days. The best individual cow from all the 
herds tested gave 61.81bs, of butter-fat, equal to Tllbs. of commercial 
butter (butter for table use), and the worst cow 5 1-lOlbs., equal to 
only 5.981bs. of commercial butter. The best dairy herd 3211bs. of 
butter fat, equal to 36.901bs. of commercial butter, and the worst herd 
12.61bs. of butter fat. ennn.l tn A-nlTr 14.4.QlKc! 
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Tlie ten (10) best daily cows averaged 521bs. of butter fatj equal to 
59.811)s. of eomiiiereial butter. 

Tlie ten (10) worst gave S.SOlbs. butter fat, equal to 11.221bs. of coiu- 

iiiereial butter. 

For tlie purposes of making an exact comparison, it would, of course, 
be necessary to siij)ply a complete record of all food eonsimied and tlie 
period of lactation. Nevertlieiess, tlie above figures, under any eirciiin- 
staiiees, go to prove tlie great difference in butter production of indi¬ 
vidual cows. 

(To he continued.) 


FEEDING OF DAIEY COWS. 

Offerton Bulletin No. 5, June, 1915, gives the result of dairy iiivesli- 
gatioiis extending over a period of three years. Experiments were 
Gondiieted with a view to obtaining information on the following 
points:—■ 

1. The effect of milking at equal and unequal periods on the <]uan- 
tity and quality of the milk. 

2. The effect on the quantity and quality of milk of a small aniouni 
of phosxihates ied directly to cows. 

3. The results of milking cows three times a day as compared with 
milking them twice, 

4. Comparison of palm-nut (kernel) cake with Bonihay cotton cake 
as a food for dairy cows. 

The results of the experiments under the different headings may be 
summarized as follows■ ... 

1. It cannot be said that the total quantity of milk is influenced by 
the equal or unequal period of milking, but the percentage of fat is 
very materially influenced thereby. Further/the relationship between 
the times of'milking and percentage of fat is a constant one. The 
results of the experiments, w^Meh extended over a considerable period, 
thus definitely confirmed previous experience. 
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2. The improvement in poor pastures due to the application of plios- 
pliatic manures, and consequent increased production of milk and beef 
on such pastures being 'vvell knomi, it was decided to test whether 
phosphatic material in the form of precipitated bone phosphate, fed 
directly at the rate of loz. per cow per day, would have any influence 
on the temperament and nervous system of the cows, and so influence 
quantity and quality of milk. 

In so far as these two latter factors were concerned, no appreciable 
result ^vas obtained, nor was there any evidence of stimulation or 
otherwise of the nervous system. 

3. No increase whatever in the milk yield was obtained by milking 
three times a day in preference to twice. On the contrary, the extra 
driving and interfereiiee with the cows have produced results of a 
negative character. The quality of the morning milk is also affected 
adversely by an additional milking. The point is of interest to milk 
producers in the close vicinity of towms. 

4. The chemical composition of the palm-nut cake used in the ex¬ 
periments approximated more closely to the common cotton cakes than 
to the more albuminous types like decorticated cotton cake or soya 
cake. Although the cow^s receiving the palm-nut cake did not iii- 
erease in weight in any undue proportion compared with those receiv¬ 
ing Bombay cotton cake, yet their general condition w^as improved. 
Substantial evidence was obtained to show' that palm-nut cake gives a 
higher percentage of fat in the milk. 
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WHEAT MAEKET. 

The £.0.]). price quoted on December 31st, viz., 5s. Sid., has been maintained 
without alteration during January. 

Stocks, 

Stocks held by shipping agents on January 31st amounted to 370,024 tons, the 
quantity of grain shipped to that date being 24,901 tons. 


PBODITCE MAEKET. 

A. W. Sandford & Oo., Limited, report on Debniary 1st:— 

Bftter.—T he weather during January was, on the whole, cool, l>ut was marked 
with one or tw^o short snaps of heat. In consequence of this, p^i’o^uce was there¬ 
fore able to travel and keep in better condition than has frequently been the 
case ill corresponding periods during previous years. Production has rapidly de¬ 
clined, however, and this has applied to the eastern States as well, so that values 
have firmed considerably at the close of the month, Alfa’^ being Is. 64d. per lb.: 

^ Primus, ^ Is. 54d.; separators and dairies. Is. Id. to Is. 4d.: stores and collec¬ 
tors ^ lOd. to Is. OM. per lb. 

Eggs. —Supplies have maintained very well indeed, and until well on in the month 
prices ruled at under Is. Towards tne close, however, a seasonable decrease was 
noticeable, and market is now—^lien. Is. 0-M. per dozen; duck, Is. 14d. 

Cheese has again had very heavy turnover, both for local and export. Under 
the infiiience of overseas trade prices are substantially higher than during Decem¬ 
ber, so that present quotations are from lOkl. to lid. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon, —Quantities of bacon show a considerable shrinkage, and eiirers have 
great diifieulty in securing their supplies of the live animal, so that there is a 
dearth of choice factory lines. Best factory sides are selling at Is. 3d. to Is. 4id. 
per lb.; hams, Is. 6d. to Is. 74d. per lb. 

Honey. —First grade honey is pAenonienally scarce, and indeed apiarists have 
never known a season where there has been such a small take, and buyers are not 
nearly able to obtain their requirements, even at high rates. Prime clear extracted 
honey is worth 5d. to Sid. per lb.; beeswax, Is, 4(1. per lb. 

xiLsroNDS.—The new season’s crop is not yet being marketed, although during 
the next few weeks there should be eonsigiuuents arriving, Brandis are .Sd.; 
mixed softshells 7d.; hardsliells, 3d.; kernels, Is. 3d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —^As was only to be expected with the large numbers marketed 
right up to Christmas, supplies fell off during January, and many of the birds 
submitted were only partly matured, but rates for good quality have well main¬ 
tained, Heavy-weight table roosters fetched 4s. 3d. to 5s. each"; good conditioned 
cockerels, 3s. 6d, to 4s.; plump hens and medium cockerels, 2s. 6(3. to 3s. 5d.; small 
hens, 2s. to 2s. 6d.; light birds Is. 3d. to 2s. (chicks lower, according to size); 
ducks, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. for fair to good; geese, 3s. 6fL to 4s. 3d.; pigeons, 94d.; 
turkeys, from Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per lb. live weight for fair to prime table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —The absence of late spring and early summer rains has 
had a marked effect upon the supply of early potatoes, and local gardeners were 
iinalue to supply more than a fraction of the Adelaide market requirements, and 
as only a very small quantity was obtainable in the Mount Gambler district, the 
siiortage had to be made up by importations from the Warrnambool district of 
Victoria, and prices have advanced substantially. Onions.—There is no altera¬ 
tion to report in the onion market; local supplies continue to be more than sufficient 
for requirements, and as there is no opening for export, rates are down to a level 
which iiiiist be very unprofitable to the grower. Quotations:—Potatoes—£13 to 
£14 per ton of 2,240Ibs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide; Onions—^£3 per ton 
of 2,240Ibs. on tnicks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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rainfall table. 

Tiie following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of January, 1916, also the 
average prempitation to the end of January, and the average annual rainfall. 


Far North and 
Oodnadatta .... 

Tarcooia. 

Hergott . 

Farina . 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

Beltana . 

Blinman. 

Hookixia. 

Hawker ....... 

Wilson. 

Gordon. 

Quorn. 

Port Augusta .. 
Port Augusta W. 

Bruce ... 

Hammond ..... 
Wilmington .... 

Willowie. 

Melrose ........ 

Booieroo Centre,. 
Port Germein 
Wirrabara... 

Appila . 

Cradock .... 
Carrieton ... 
Jolmburg .. . 

Eureka. 

Orroroo .... 
Black Rock . 
Petersburg .. 

Yon gala .... 


For 

Jan., 

1916. 

ro end 
Jan., 
1916. 1 

Av'^e. 

Annual 

lainfall 

D Uppei 

' 1 

j North. I 

0-58 

0-59 1 

4-76 

_ 

0-24 

7*58 

0-02 

0-46 

6-04 

0-20 

0-53 

6-70 

__ 

0-68 

8-66 

0-40 

0-71 

9-22 

0-16 

1-07 

12-83 

0-42 

,—. 

— 

0-14 

0-51 

12-22 

_ 

0-60 

11-78 

0-18 

0-37 

10-26 

_ 

0-59 

13-78 

0-70 

0-53 

9-46 

0-65 

0-47 

9-36 

0-08 

0-32 

10-01 

0-15 

0-63 

11-46 

041 

0-83 

18-26 

0-11 

0-33 

11-90 

0-31 

1-25 

23-04 

0-10 

0-79 

15-83 

0-16 

0-65 

12-84 

0-44 

0-63 

18*91 

0-11 

0*62 

15-08 


0-56 

10-86 

0-31 

0-16 

12-22 

0-39 

0-53 

10-21 

C-68 

0-73 

13-24 

M9 

1-01 

13-42 

1-01 

0-66 

12-25 

0-82 

0-79 

13*07 

. 0-30 

0-61 

13-94 1 


North-East. 


Ucoita . 

Nackara 1. 

Yunta .. 

Wankaringa .... 

MannahiU . 

Cockbum ....... 

Broken Hill, NSW 


Lower North. 


For i 

‘ To end j 

Av’ge. 

.Tati., 1 

! Jan,, j 

Annual 

1916 

1916. 

I- 

Rainfall 


Lower North— con & i / iued . 

Spalding. 

Guinare . 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

Yacka.. 

Koolunga. 

Snowtown. 

Brinkworth ..... 

Bly th.. 

Clare. 

Mintaro Central . 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyleton . 

Balaklava . 

Port Wakefield ., 

Terowie . 

Yarcowie. 

Hallett. 

Mount Bryan .., 

Burra . 

Farrell’s Flat... 


0-69 

— 

— 

0-63 

— 

— 

0-11 

0-67 

8-22 

0-06 

0-49 

7-94 

0-31 

0-68 

8-46 

0-04 

0-69 

7*97 

— 

0-73 

9-63 


Port Pirie . 

0-13 

0-60 

13-21 

Port Broughton . 

0-34 

0-67 

14-33 

Bute . 

0-13 

0-69 

15-42 

Laura ... 

0-21 

0-70 

18-22 

Caltowie ., .. 

0-69 

0-66 

17-27 

Jamestown .... 

0-38 

0-65 

17-46 

Gladstone . 

0-16 

0-64 

16-00 

Crystal Brook ... 

1-06 

0-63 

16-62 

Georgetown ..... 

0-67 

0-64 

18-32 

Narridy . 

0-15 

0-68 

16-79 

Redhill .. 

0-30 

0-54 

16-79 


Manoora.. 

Saddleworth .. 
Marrabei .... 

Riverton . 

Tarlee . 

Stockport. 

Hamley Bridge 
Kapunda .... 

Freeling. 

Greenock. 

Truro. 

Stockwell. 

Nuriootpa .... 
Angaston ..... 

Tanunda . 

Lyndoch . 


0-80 

048 5 

0*84 

0-55 

1-16 

044 

0-50 

0-51 

1-08 

0-59 

0-23 

0-65 

0-69 

0-37 

1-27 

0-69 

M3 

0-88 

0-71 

0-54 

0-89 

0-90 

C-73 

1-03 

0-72 

0-80 

0-53 

0-74 

0-24 

0-58 

0-64 

0-68 

1-54 

0-67 

0-60 

0-73 

0-87 

0-44 

O-SO 

0-80 

0-54 ' 

0-81 

lURRAY 

Range. 

0-60 

0*55 

0-54 

0-78 

0-78 

0-74 

2-33 

0-74 

0-71 

0-80 

1.47 

0-79 

Ml 

0-82 

0-94 

0-85 

0-93 

0-79 

1-29 

0-77 

0-57 

0-73 

0-83 

G-73 

0-85 

0-78 I 

0-85 

0-76 

142 

0-84 

0-96 

0-75 


27-17 

24-25 

17-96 

16-03 

13-13 

13-71 

13-91 

16- 40 
15-73 

17- 82 

18- 87 


18- 09 

19- 69 

18- 94 

20- 48 
17-48 

15- 89 

16- 45 

19- 67 

17- 86 
2146 

19- 74 

20- 30 

21- 25 

22- 25 
22-28 

23- 01 


Adelaidb 

Mallala. 

Rosewortby ... 

Gawler. 

Two WeUs .... 

Virginia. 

Smithfield .... 
Salisbury ... • • 
North Adelaide 

Adelaide. 

Brighton . 

Glenelg. 


Plains. 


0*50 

0-80 

16-88 

049 

0-77 

17-31 

1-35 

0-73 

19-21 

0-87 

0-75 

16-36 

0-51 

0-75 

1758 

0-41 

0*48 

17-30 

0-71 ' 

0-75 

18-57 

0-66 

0-76 

21-49 

0-70 

0-73 

21-04 

0-67 

0-59 

19-93 

0-60 

0-64 

18-36 
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RAINS’■ 


station. 

For 1 
Jan., ' 
191G. 1 

To ond 1 
Jan., i 
19lf) I 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Uainnill 

' ' ‘ 1 

Abelaidss; ThAims—continued. 

Magill .......... 

1-06 

0*82 

25*69 

Gien Osmond ... 

M7 

1*09 

25*20 

Mitciiam ....... 

0-54 

0-83 

23*47 

Belair. 

0-65 

1-03 

28*64 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Teatree Gully.. 

1*01 

0-74 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

1-03 

I.-50 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

1-07 

1*20 

44-35 

Clarendon . 

0-92 

14 5 

33-67 

Morphett Vale .. 

048 

0*84 

23-32 

Noariimga___ 

0-44 

0*04 

20*28 

Wiliunga . 

0-54 

0*70 

25-98 

Aidinga . 

047 

0*50 

20-34 

Kormanvilie .... 

0*39 

0*59 

20-65 

Yankaliila. 

0-51 

0-53 

22*78 

Cape Jervis ..... 

0-20 

044 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

1-37 

0-79 

26*87 

Biumbeig . 

0-90 

MO 

29*38 

Gumeracha . 

1*08 

1*07 

33*30 

Lobethal . 

0-58 

1*02 

35-38 

Woodside. 

0-05 

0*99 

31*87 

Hahndorf. 

0-87 

1*07 

35*46 

Nairne .. 

0-55 

1*00 

28*83 

Mount Barker ... 

0-90 

1*03 

30*93 

Eehunga . 

0*69 

1*09 

32*83 

Macclesfield. 

0-57 

0*92 

30-72 

Meadows . 

0-49 

1*07 

35-52 

Stratbalbjm. 

0-37 

0*72 

19*28 

Murray Flats and 

Valley. 

W^eliington . 

0-39 

0*80 

15*01 

Milang . 

040 

0*70 

10*08 

Langhorne’s Brdg 

0-21 

048 

16-27 

Taiiem Bend .... 

049 


— 

Murray Bridge .. 

0-39 

0*04 

14-32 

Callington . 

0-42 

0*70 

15*65 

Mannum . 

0*02 

0*53 

11*07 

Palmer. 

0-20 

0-47 

15*00 

Sedan ... 

0*34 

0*54 

11-92 

Biancketown .... 

041 

0*57 

10*71 

Eudnnda. 

0-56 

0*78 

17*33 

Sutherlands ..... 

0-8S 

0-28 

10*60 

Morgan '. 

0-32 

0*50 

9*29 

Overland Comer , 

0-09 

0*54 

1142 

Renmark 

0*35 

047 

10*93 

Loxton 

0*28 

— 

— 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 

Eucla........... 

1 0-77 

0*05 

10*13 

White Wei...... 

0*96 

0*49 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay '., 

0*33 

0*42 

12*11 

Penong 

0-57 

0-37 

11*93 

Murat Bay ■ 




Smoky Bay*. 

0-06 

— 



For 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Jan., 

Jan , 

Annual 

i91() 

1916. 

Rainfall 


V 'I 


West of Spencer’s Gulf— continued . 


Streaky Bay. 

0*27 

046 

15*31 

Port Eiliston .... 

0*93 

0-39 

10*49 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*13 

0*61 

19*88 

Tumb^^. 

0*23 

0-27 

15*00 

Carrow. 

0*10 

— 

' — 

Cowell . 

0*08 

0*41 

11-76 

, Point Lowly .... 

0*67 

0*42 

12*21 

Yorke’s 

Peninsula. 


1 Wallaroo . 

0*60 

C*58 

14-05 

i Kadina. 

0*29 

0*53 

15-88 

Moonta . 

0*11 

0*55 

15-22 

Green’s Plains ... 

0*20 

0*53 

15*73 

: Maitland . 

0*13 

0*01 

20*08 

Ardrossan . 

0*15 

0*53 

13-89 

Port Victoria ... 

0*09 

i 0*47 

15-20 

Curramulka. 

0*10 

, 0*01 

18*51 

Minlaton . 

0*20 

i 0*48 

17*41 

Stansbury . 

0*21 

0*63 

17-06 

Warooka . 

0*19 

, 0*44 

17*71 

Yorketown ..... 

0*10 

I 0*49 

■ 17*47 

Edithburgh. 

0*29 

1 0*52 

[ 10*48 

1 South and South-East. 


: Cape Borda. 

0*25 

0*67 1 

25*09 

; Kingscote . 

0*25 

0*45 ' 

18*95 

■ Penneshaw . 

0*20 

0*64 

21*34 

1 Cape Willoughby. 

0*63 

0*74 

19*69 

Victor Harbor ,.. 

0*37 

0*79 

22*18 

: Port Elliot. 

0*30 

0*70 

20*33 

Goolwa. 

0*98 

0*68 

17*93 

Pinnaroo . 

0*53 

0*28 

16*74 

Pariila . 

0*99 

— 

— 

Lameroo . 

0-91 

0*49 

16*55 

Parrakie.. 

0*30 


— 

Geranium . 

0*50 

— 

— 

Peake . 

0*51 

— 

— 

Cooke’s Plains ,. 

0*32 

0*57 

14*74 

Meningie . 

046 

0*08 

18*87 

Coonalpyn. 

0*53 

0*71 

17*49 

Tintinarra. 

046 

049 

18*78 

Keith. 

0*39 

— 


Bordertown ..... 

1*29 

0-79 

19*76 

Wolseley . 

1*69 

0*59 

17*72 

Frances .. 

1*34 

0*74 

20*74 

Naracoorte ..... 

1*25 

0*82 

22*60 

Penola . 

1-73 

1*08 

26*78 

Lucindale ...... 

1*13 

0*74 

23*32 

Kingston. 

0-98 

0-74 

24*73 

Rohe .. 

1*09 

0*80 

24*69 

Beachport.. 


0*93 

27*51 

MiHicent ....... 

1*71 

1*00 

29*25 

1 Mount Gambler , 

1*87 

145 

32*00 

C. Nrthumberland 

11 

1*32 

0-00 

1 

26*63 

ilL 
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EVAPORATION OF APPLES. 


By C, H. Beaumont^ Inspector of Orchards^ No. 2 District. 

It always liappens that portion of the fruit crop is not of sufficiently 
good appearance or quality to enable the orchardist to market it as 
first grade, and to sell it as second grade does not pajq or to do so may 
be against the interest of his particular brand. 

To use this fruit is the object of evaporating. This process enables 
growers to deal quickly with a bulk of fruit, and at the same time 
make a product that is readily saleable at a fair price, if the work of 
evaporating is given the attention that it deserves. 

The general principle involved in the process is to drive off, by 
means of heat, either of the sun or artificial, the moisture contained in 
the fresh fruit. It is not proposed to explain the process of fSUU dry¬ 
ing in this article; Bulletin No. 31 of the Department of Agriculture 
describes it fully. Artificial drying of fruit, especially of apples and 
plums, is conducted in furnaces or drying kilns, called evaporators. 

Preparation op Apples por Evaporating. 

Almost any variety of white-fleshed apple will make a good 
evaporated product, but the fruit must be fully matured j half grown 
windfalls or codlin-damaged, prematurely-ripened fruit are not gooa 
enough. 

The first operation is the paring and coring. This is done with a 
machine made for the purpose. There are several types of these 
machines, all made in America, obtainable at prices from £4 to £10 
each, by indenting through any of the principal hardware merchants. 
The machines are made for hand or power work, as required, and wfill 
peel and core a bushel of apples of medium size in about ten minutes. 
After leaving the machine, the apples, are ' ‘ trimmed' ^ with a knife, 
called a trimming knife, made for the purpose. It is a fixed blade, 
about 4in. long, with a pointed end, and it is used to remove all bits 
of skin missed by the machine, also all bruised or diseased parts, and 
it is usual to cut off the ends of the fruit to form a flat part. These 
knives can be obtained with the machines. 

Sulphuring. 

Within two hours after trimming the fruit must be ' ^ sulphured, ’ ^ 
that is, be subjected to the fumes of burning sulphur, until enough 
has been absorbed to prevent discoloration, and the operation should 
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be completed in as sliort a time as possible; 30 minutes to 40 minutes 
siioiiid be ample time if the sulpliur is burning well. Half a pound 
of siiipliur will bieacli a Inindredweiglit of apples. The bleaching may 
be done in a portable, airtight, wooden box, about 5ft. by 3ft., and 4ft. 
high, or one made b}' stretching maitlioid or similar material on a 
wooden framework. The fruit is put- up in eases made with narrow 
battens on the sides and bottom, and the eases are jjiled up to suit 
the shape of the bleacher, care being taken to leave a space at one end 
for the hot criieibie. A hole should be made in the earth to take a 
lOin. plumbago or clay crucible, for preference. If a furnace be 
available the crucible is made red hot, and some red-hot coals put in 
the bottom of it before it is placed in the hole; the bleacher is then 
put over the fruit, the end raised enough to permit of throwing the 
piece of roll sulphur into the crucible, and then closed down tight, A 
little sand around the edge will help to keep it airtight. A hole 3in. 
in diameter is required in the top of the box at the end atvay from the 
('lueible. This hole is to be closed with a plug as soon as the sulphur 
fumes appear. The manufacture of the portable bleacher is described 
ill Bulletin No. 31. 


The Large Plant. 

In a large evaporating establishment a fixed pair (or more) of 
bleaching boxes is necessary. These are made of 3in. by 2in. hard¬ 
wood, 6ft. high, and 4ft. by 4ft. inside measure, lined with -Jin, tongue- 
and-groove floor boards, except the floor, and with a tight-fitting door 
Wooden crossbars are placed inside to keep the fruit boxes apart. The 
floor is of earth or brick, a hollow being formed for the hot crucible. 

A 3in. hole is made in the top of each compartment, and a plug fitted 
for the same. The operation of the fixed bleacher is the same as for 
the portable, and there should be no trouble if the crucible is prop^l^I ,/ 
heated- There are several patterns of mechanical bleachers, but tiey 
are expensive and intricate, and get out of order easily owing to the 
sulphur fumes. 

Over-sulphuring has resulted in action being taken in varous 
countries under the Food and Drugs Acts to prevent the use of this 
process, and it has been recommended that a saline solution made by 
dissolving 11b. of common salt in 5gaUs. of wmter should be used as a 
dip. The fruit is thrown into the dip as soon as trimmed, and taken 
out again within five minutes, and drained and placed on trays to dry. 

After bleaching the fruit is sliced or quartered, if required in thaW--*- 
form. Slicing and quartering is done by machines made for the pur¬ 
pose, and obtained from the manufacturer of the parer and eorer. No 
commercial concern can afford to be without these up-to-date ap¬ 
pliances. 
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The Drying Kilns. 

Evaporating or diying is tho next operation, and for tliis part of 
tlie process various sorts or patterns of kilns are used. Tire best type 
is tliat wliicli permits a steady eiirrent of liot air to pass over and 
tb rough tile fruit, and then, carries off the moist air resulting—in 
short, to imitate as near as possible a ‘diot-wiud day.’’ This may be 
brought about by natural or forced draught. A natural draught kiln, 
a type favored and largely in use in the United States of America, 
may be built of brick or of wood and iron, preferably of brick, as it 
minimises the danger of lovss by fire. A single kiln, or pair, or nest 
of four may be constructed. One kiln, to work, say, lOObush. per day, 
would be 20ft. by 20ft. inside measurement, and is built in two floors; 
the lower floor (the floor of which may be of earth or brick) is the fur¬ 
nace room. Figure 1 shows the construction of this kiln. The fur¬ 
nace may be made circular and be placed in the centre of the room; 
it is 4ft. high and 4ft. in diameter, of |rin. boiler plate, lined inside 
with firebrick, with a set of cirenlar firebars, and a door for fuel. The 
top is of cast iron, about 14in. thick. The flues are taken off from the 
top, and are of sheet iron, lOiii. in diameter and 3/16in. thick, with 
the necessary bends. Figure 3 shows the design. The flues must 
follow the course shown in Figure 1, and rise gradually until they 
enter the stack at the hack of the kiln. Cast-iron flanged pipes will 
last longer than the sheet iron as flues The flues are hung to the floor 
joists above by 2m. by ^in. iron straps, Yrhich are pierced for three 
Jin. bolts, and have a quarter turn, to fit flatly to the joists. At no 
part should the flue be nearer than 3ft. from the underside of the floor 
joists. The stack may be of brick or of 3/16in. sheet iron ISiii. 
in diameter, and at least 20ft. high, and stayed with three guy ropes. 
There are doors on two sides of the furnace room, 6ft, by 2ft. 6in. 
Ordinary Jin. ledge doors are sufficient if well fitted, and the heat will 
be regulated Iw these doors. The use of the long furnace is the same, 
except that this furnace is placed as shown in Figure 1, and is fired 
fi*om the outside. It is built of bidck, the lining being firebrick, and 
has the usual door, firebars, bridge, &c. The top is of cast iron, made 
in sections, as shovm. The furnace should be well braced or tied 
togther, and must be built quite independently of the wall. (Fig. 6.) 

The floor of the upper room or kiln proper is formed of 9iii. by 3iii. 
joists, apart. These joists may be continued through the walls 
if required, for the extension of the building. The flooring is made of 
tapered battens, Jin, thick, lin. wide ‘at the top, and |in. wide at the 
bottom, with a Jin. space between the battens at the top (see Figure 2). 
This floor requires frequent scouring with soapy water when in use. 
Close-fitting doors are provided in two walls, similar to those in the 

E 
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iiiraace room below, and tlirongh these doors the raking of the charge 
is conducted. The roof is constructed of Tin. by Sin. and 7iii. by 
timbers, brought to a point or to a ridge, if more convenient for ad¬ 
joining structures. The vent for the outlet of moist hot air should be 
at least 4ft. by 4ft., and rise not less than 6ft. above the ridge. It 
may be formed of 3iii. by 2in. studs, with Sin. by lin. battens, and 
24-gaiige GJ. louvre slats (Figure 4). A roof of ordinary G.I. coni- 
]>letes the work. A sheet of asbestos should be placed on the under¬ 
side of the floor joists directly over the furnace to deflect the heat at 
this point. 

If it is desired to build the kiln of wood and iron, a similar idea 
may be carried out; the kiln should be lined throughoht with asbestos 
or other similar fireproof sheeting, and insulated by filling the space 
between the lining and the outer wall with small coke. 

Steam pipes may be used for hc-ating, instead of direct heat; a boiler 
pressure of at least 501bs. will he necessary, but it must be understood 
that the attendant will have to hold a certificate of competency. 

The temperature to be maintained is from 140 deg. to 170 deg. Fahr., 
and the constant use of the thermometer is necessary to secure uni¬ 
formity of working. The method of drying apples in bulk is to spread 
them (after sulphuring and slicing and quartering) evenly over the 
slatted floor, to a depth of 6in., in. ease of whole apples or quarters, but 
less if in rings, the kiln being at the time well up to the required heat. 
About hourly the fruit must be gently moved or stirred with a wooden 
rake. 

Any small pieces will go through the floor. From 20 hours to 24 
hours are necessary to dry out a full charge. The product is ther 
removed to the sweating room, where apples from all parts of the kilr? 
are well mixed, and allowed to remain at least 24 hours and until cold 
and required for packing: but they shcaild be turned occasionally if 
to be left for a lengthy time: the object of the sweating is to cool and 
to get ar. even product. If dried properly the fruit should be tough 
and pliable, and it should be difficult to squeeze any juice out of it. 
The packing depends on the trade requirements, hut if it is intended 
to case it, a good press will be wanted, and can be obtained with the 
other machinery. 

Racks for Plums, etc. 

For the use of this tj’pe of kiln for drying plums the kiln must be 
fitted with racks to take the trays of dipped fruit. The dipping and 
preparation of plums for drying is fully dealt with in Bulletin 31, 
and the.work of kiln drying is practically the same as sun drying. An 
easy metfeCKi of making a sectional rack (Figure 5) is by running fin. 
round iron’bars through Bin, by 2in, wooden standards placed to suit 
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tile size of tbe tray. Three of these sections are used to form the 
rack, and are kept apart and in place by through cross bolts, and 
spaced by having short lengths of piping threaded on to the bolts 
before being fixed. 

Forced Draught. 

Forced draught of heated air is obtained by using a fan or blower 
worked by engine power, such as the motor of a spray pump, and 
forcing the air through hot pipes and into the drying chambers, or by 
reversing the process and using the fan as a suction, and drawing the 
air first through the heated pipes and thence through the evaporator. 
Trays are used to hold fruit when forced draught is intended, and 
those with fine mesh wire netting bottoms are preferable. The fruit 
dries out in from five to six hours. A brick furnace for heating 
air is shown in Figure 7, and is built similarly to Figure 6, except tiiat 
six 6in. pipes are built in over the fireplace. The air is forced by the 
blower into the air chamber over the front of the furnace, which is 
made of 16-gauge G.I.; the air chamber is connected with the furnace 
pipes by the necessaiy bends, and the hot air is received into a similar 
air chamber at the back of the furnace; from this it is passed on to 
the evaporator, through a lOin, G.I. pipe of 16 gauge. Another type 
of hot-air stove is made with cast-iron sides, and lined with firebrick; 
this is a very handy furnace, and is easily taken to pieces and stored 
away when not required. It is shown in Figure 8, and is obtainable 
in Adelaide. 

Compartment Kiln. 

Two patterns of evaporators fcT use with forced draught are shown. 
The style shown in Figure 9 is made in several compartments, of which 
one or more may be used as required. The main frame of the kiln 
is of 6in. by 6in. studs, and the divisions of Sin. by 2in. studs. Each 
compartment is lined with fin. flooring boards, and tw’o half-doors are 
hung in front. The racks for holding the trays are made as already 
described and shown in Figure 5. The hot air is conveyed in a lOin. 
by lOin. square G.I. pipe or conduit at the bottom of the back of the 
kiln, and is admitted to the compartment through a number of Sin. 
holes bored in the lining. By the use of plugs the current can be con¬ 
trolled. The outlet for the moist air is into a similar conduit at the 
top of the back of the kiln, and is controlled in the same manner, and 
is taken from the conduit by a stack 6ft. high at one end of the conduit. 
The doors are made fairly airtight by closing on to strips of felt; the 
fasteners, ordinary buttons, are spaced equally, three on each door. 
Different fruits can be dried at the same time, as each compartment 
can be'worked independently^ 
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A CONTIKUOUS ElIiN. 

i^^igLire 10 siiows a continuous or sloping kiln for use with hot air. 
Only two compartments are shown, but any number may be built. 
The inaiiL standards are of 6iu. by Sin. jarrah, the intermediate stays 
being of 3iii. by 2m. j the lining is of |in. flooring boards^ or may be of 
siieet iron if desired; 2in, by 2m. battens firmly secured to the lining 
boards by screws are used to hold the trays, and should allow a space 
01 about 3iii. between each laver of trays. A tight-fitting door is fixed 
at eaeii end. The hot air is introduced into the kiln at the lower emh 
tlieiiee through the kiln until it escapes by the hopper and flue at the 
higher end. In operation, tlie trays of fruit are loaded into the kiln 
cit the liiglier end or second floor. 'When a tray is rcnioved from the 
kiln at tlie lower end, all the others will slide down to take its place, 
aiid thus make room for another set of trays at the top end. Apples 
^vi]l ttike about five lioiirs to <lry in this type of kiln, and an excellent 
product results. 

In all the types of furnaces referred to herein it has been taken for 
granted that wood fuel will be used. 

WxVST-E. 

There must necessarily be a large quantity of waste in preparing 
apples for evaporating, and some method of dealing with it slionld be 
decided on. It may be made into vinegar, or it may be dried and stored 
in bags of, close texture for future use for feeding pigs and poultrju 
The small bits of evaporated fruit, which are separated when packing, 
may be |>aeked separately and sold as bits or chops at a cheaper rate 
tiuiii the ffilf^nugs. 

General. 

The operation^ of evaporaiers must be continuous or mould will 
set in. 

Before the fires cire.allowed to go down the fruit should be removed 
from the kiln. 

Cleanliness is a great iacl'or for success, and the kiln floors and racks 
need to be seoared frequently: hot water^id soap is the best cleanser, 
and if applied vdth. the spray pmnp a good result will be achieved. 

Clroweirs who are interested in fruit drying should write to the De- 
pai'tinerit of Agriculture for Bulletin No, 31, which explains more ex¬ 
tensively the clrA'ing of otlier fruits and the making of trays, 
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WIEBABARA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91iii.). 

December IStlu—Present r 19 members. 

PAR:\r AND Teaji Attachments. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. J. Stevens) con¬ 
tributed a pajier on this subject. He said that in order to ensure the satisfactory 
working of^ teams it was necessary to provide pro];>er harness and attacdinieiits. 
■When working in a team on level, free land for cultivating or ploughing, the horses 
should be harnessed abreast, but for hilly land or sticky soil, he recommended an 
eight-horse team, harnessed four abreast. Swings should all be of the saiiie 
length, made either of X->ipiDg or light hat steel, with an extra piece riveted in the 
centre for additional strength. For the main swing next to the iinx)leiiient, the 
bridle swing was the safest type. Iron eqnalisers, about lOin. long, having a tug 
chain about a foot long on one end should be used in the tainlem teams. Wlieii a 
team of horses was harnessed abreast to a harvester or \'ery wide stripper the off¬ 
side swing was apt to come into contact with the crop, if it was at all high, and 
caused some inconvenience. This could be overcome to a certain extent ]>y iisiiig 
a spider on the chains to kee|> them well up, and having the spreader close up to 
the horsebreech, thereby avoiding the necessity for having the offside swing. 
For harnessing a pair to a trap or trolly, the double equalising swing ^vas to Ik' 
recommended, provided that a back stop in the form of a chain or sti'ap was used 
ill order to prevent one horse from gaining any advantage over the other. A 
supply of chains and backhands should always be kept on hand. The latter ivere 
particularly useful in preventing horses from geitiiig their legs over the 1 races. 
In reply to a question by Mr. P. J. Cur now members unanimously preferred oats 
to liraii as an addition to hay as an economical feed for w’orking horses. 


HOOKIHA, December 27th.—At the invitation of Mr. A. Henschke members 
with their wives and families met at Ids homestead to see an irrigation plant lately 
installed. The water was x>iimped out of a well by an engine, and after reaching 
the surface was forced for a distance of seven chains on to a rise 35ft. above the 
surface of the well, where it was stored in a o.OOOgall. squatter tank. The water 
W'as then carried dowm the rise in pipes, wdiere lucerne was planted, and a sprinkler 
w’orking. As the scheme w*as only just completed it could not yet told whether 
the lucerne would he a success. 

HOOKIISTA, January 20th.—Mr. P. Kelly initiated a discussion on the pickling 
of seed wheat. i^fr. Madigan favored tlie use of hluestone. Mr. Cain thought 
it inadvisable to sow wheat that was badly affected with smut. Members agreed 
tnat it was better to pickle the wheat on a floor than by dipping the bags into the 
|)iekling solution. 

MOUKT EEMAEKABLE, January 19th.—A programme committee w^as 
pointed to plan the meetings of the Branch for the ensuing year. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

CrEORGETOWK (Average annual rainfall 18.32in.). 

December 20th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

The Specialist on the FAu^r. — In a paper with this title, Mr. John 'Wyatt 
suggested that a farmer having several sons should encourage each of them to 
jpeciallse in the different branches of fanning ox)eratioris. One most importaut 
w^ork on the farm was the production of high-grade seed wheat. To aceomplisli 
this it was necessary to hand select from a crox> a small uiimlier of heads of wiieat 
which exiiibited the best characteristics of the variet}" wliich they represented. 
The grain, from these shoiihl lije harvested and graded with a hand sieve. B.y 
repeating this operation for three years a nnTorm sample of seed of excellent 
type should be secured, and tjae work should be continued from year to year, in 
order to maintain a high standard of grain x>J’odiietion. He had grown the same 
varieties of wheat in the same soil for 12 years, and the sample was better at the 
end of that period than it was at the beginning. Cattle required nearly as much 
grading as the wKeat. needed for milking, any cow that was a poor creamer 

should not be bred frpw;' and only pnire-bred bulls should find a place in the herd. 
From the sheep ^Xecdy young ewes should be culled and sold, only breeding from 
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tlie big-framed animals, provided they carried a good fleece. Breeding mares 
should all be of good so and farm tyi^e, and should be mated with the best stallion 
available, and tne foals should be given pleuty of good feed when weaning, until 
the green feed started. A flock of poultry snould be kept on every farm. The 
prices for eggs and table poultry had been and would still lie good for some time. 
The turnip weed was liecomiiig so troublesome in the district that it wuuid require 
s^jeciai stiiuy to ascertain the best means of eradicating it. The harvester had 
ass.sted in the distri[)utioii of its seed. Mowing seemed to be the best means to 
check the spread of the seed; so farmers would probably find it best to cut the 
crop nearly ripe, and head or thrash out the corn, using the straw for fodder. The 
paper was commented on by members, and discussion also took place on the subject 
of co-operation. 


G-LADSTONE (Average animal rainfall, 16iii.). 

January 15th.—^Present: nine members. 

Bheep on the PxVKM. —in a paper on this topic, the Onaii’maii (Mr. E. E. Lines) 
said that one could not but be impressed with the very small number of sheep 
which were kei^t on farms in the district during normal seasons. The present prac¬ 
tice of alternating wheat crops with fallow would in time reduce the fetility of the 
soil, and it did not allow of grazing to any extent other than for a few horses 
and cow^s. He suggested that the laud should grow wheat twm years in every 

nve. Eodder crops should be substituted for wheat on portion of tiie farm. He 

had foniia barley more successful than other crops for this purpose. By adopting 
this principle, the land would be kept in better heart and kept cleaner as a result 
of the feeding off by sheep. He considered that the profits from one sheep in a 
year would be equal to the value of lObush. or 12bush. of wheat. To obtain the 
best results, however, it was very necessary that farmers snould keep a good type of 
sheep, and to maintain them in good condition. He had found the Merino well 
suited to the conditions of the country, and they gave little trouble. He advo¬ 
cated stocking the land heavily, making provision for the hand feeding of the 

sheep as well as the other stock. He allowed the sheep to have the run of the 

XJaddocks, w'hile stall feeding the horses. If feed became very scarce, the sheep 
could be maintained by feeding chaffed hay and straw. He had carried this out 
in practice, and had found it profitable. It w'as not always necessary to provide 
troughing to feed the sheep, as in many cases if the grain were distributed over 
a clean piece of ground, the sheep would pick it up without taking any harm. 
Mr. Sargent feared that barley grown for feeding off' purposes would exhaust the 
land to too great an extent, but Mr. Masters, supported by other members, pointed 
out that when the crop was fed off the soil was revitalised by the manure which 
the sheep deposited. Mr. Lines considered that it was not advisable to endea¬ 
vor to breed lamljs all the year round as a general practice, but in occasional years, 
and then only when there was an abundance of feed should it be attempted. He 
mated the rams about the middle of November, and said that tailing of lambs 
could be undertaken when they were from one to two months old. He considered 
two-tooth ewes, when well developed, old enough to breed from. 


WHYTE-YABCOWIE.—Members of the Branch visited the Government Experi¬ 
mental Harm at Booborowie. The farm and appointments were inspected, and 
members expressed their ax)preciation of the work being done. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 16,36in.). 

January 17th. 

Mr. A. Pratt gave* an account of some experiments he had been conducting with 
wheat during the past season and exhibited a number of samples of grain harvested 
from his plots. He also referred to the necessity of thoroughly pickling seed 
wheat. 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOONTA (Average animal rainfall^ 15.22in). 

January 15th.—Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

Hokses Suitable eoe Paem Work. —In a paper with this title, Mr. T, H. Polgreen 
said tiiat the Heaviest horse was by no means the best for farm work, lie sug¬ 
gested breeding from a heavy draught mare and a strong blood horse. From this 
cross a useful class of norse, capable of taking its part in any work coimeeted 
with the farm, would be secui’ed. As the resultant cross would be rather on the 
smail side he recommended mating tne iiiiies from that strain with a good draught 
stallion. As a result a horse would be secured which would be the most suitable 
t>'pe to do any work on the farm, light or heavy Mr. Briiikworth agi’eel with 
Mr. Polgreen. and thought the lighter horse more suitable for farm work than 
the heavy draught, Mr. W. F. OrtJon said the best cross was to be obtained from 
a light mare and heavy norse. Mr. T. H. Hooper preferred the Clydesdale crossed 
with the Suffolk Punch as a horse suitable for vragon work and for all farm work. 
Mr. A. B. h‘erguson thought people very unwise in purchasmg heavy draught mares, 
and giving sucn high prices for breeding horses suitable for farm work. He did 
not tavor the type of norse with so much hau* and bone, but preferred the cross 
suggested by Mr. Polgreen. The value of the draught should not be overlooked, 
for the heavy draught horse would fetch the higher price if put on the market; but 
for all-round farm work the lighter breed w’as to be preferred. Mr. 0. Nankiveil 
did not favor the crossbred, but preferred the heavy class for all farm work. Mr. 
J. Atkmson thought the draught horse most suitable for wagon or heavy work, 
but the three-quarter draught seemed to be the most useful for farm work; he 
himself had had great experience with this type, and found it to be the most 
useful. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

October 22nd.—Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Caee oe Pabm Machinery. —Mr. T. J. P. McEaehen read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He said that every farmer should take great care to keep his implements 
and machinery in good order. Each implement should be thoroughly tested be¬ 
fore being taken into the field, in order to enable the operator to detect any errors 
in working. Such an implement as the binder required particular attention. It 
should work very easily, otherwise if it were used in a heavy eroj) satisfactory 
results would not be secured. The working of tbe knife should be examined to 
ensure that its motion was not hindered by pressure from any of the guides or 
fingers which might be out of position. All implements should be protected from 
the effects of the weather. If this was not done woodwoik became warped and 
eventually destroyed. For the drill, a piece of material should be provided suffi¬ 
ciently large to cover the feed boxes, and this should be consistently used to pre¬ 
vent any moisture from reaching the inside of the boxes and the tubes. If steel 
tubes were used, and moisture was allowed to penetrate into them they would very 
quickly become useless. Steel tubes should be taken off' the drill each year, the 
manure cleaned off, and after applying kerosine to them they should be well oiled 
and put carefully away. In discussing the paper, Mr. J. P. Story recommended the 
painting of implements. The judicious use of oil would prevent excessive wear¬ 
ing. Messrs. O, Bagnall and P. G. Wilson emphasised the need for thorough 
cleaning of the implements after using them. The Chairman, Mr. J. B. Jacobs, 
and Messrs. J. S. Jacobs, W. B. Hier, W. G. Smith, L. Aunger, and J. Bursh also 
took part in the discussion. Various opinions were expressed as to the most 
suitable kind of tube to be recommended. In reply to a question by Mr. L. 
Aunger, members stated that it would be more profitable to reap a fair average 
wheat crop for grain than to cut it for hay. Considerable discussion also took 
place on the question of co-operation. 


YEELAHHA, December 18th.—^Members discussed the advantages of the har¬ 
vester and stripper, as a means of handling the wheat crop. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT, 

.EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANQES.) 

BEBBI. 

December IStii.—Present: 23 members and one visitor. 

Pruit-drying. —The following paper on this subject was contributed by the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. B. Lewis). ^‘My subject is so large that I fear it is not 
possible to do justice to it, as almost every branch would need a separate paper. 
However, if some of our more recent settlers gain a little general knowledge on 
the subject I shall feel that my time has not been wasted. When we consider the 
strides made in the dried fruit industry of Australia since the advent of the 
Chaffey Bros, we must admit it is highly satisfactory, for prior to theA appear¬ 
ance in Australia we had not done anything in the way of placing before the 
public a fair sample of dried fruit. It is true a few gardeners dried apples after 
a fashion, a few dried plums, mostly gathered from the trees dried. This con¬ 
stituted the extent of our dried fruit industry. We relied on imports for our 
currants, raisins, prunes, in fact all dried fruits, aud, judging by the sample re¬ 
ceived, Australia must have been a fine dumping ground for fruit not fit for the 
European market, as we find it to-day. Now all is changed. In almost all lines 
'we are supplying our own requirements, and in some we are looking round in hopes 
of establishing permanent markets for the dried fruit of the futui'e that we know 
we can X->3.’odiice in abundance, if we can only find a profitable market in the great 
European centres. As the oidy hope of capturing such a market lies in placing on 
that market a regular supply of high-class fruit, we must see to our drying, for 
on the drying ground much of our fruit is damaged to such an extent as to render 
it unfit for an export market. We must grow good fruit; it must be perfectly 
ripe; for we cannot get a good sample from poorly-grown fruit or fruit picked 
before it is perfectly ripe; and it is this inferior grade that finds its way on to 
tne market and so damages the price of onr better grade fruits. So that it is 
to our interest to have as little as possible of low-grade fruit from our drying 
grounds. Even if we can, by means of dmtilling, keep this poor grade, fruit oS 
the market, it is stHl better to have the higher quality; and to produce this the 
first requisite is good fruit, well grown, the larger the better, perfectly ripe, care¬ 
fully picked, and just as carefully cut. That is in the case of our stone fruits. 
It may seem a small matter, the cutting of an apricot, but it is one of the steps 
that influence the result either for good or bad. If the knife is simply forced 
through the fruit, and not cleanly cut all round, the result is when sulphui’ing a 
quantity of juice is lost by oozing over the torn edge of the apricot, losing weight, 
and when drying a rough pointed edge instead of a smooth one. When cut place 
carefully on the tray upright, and do not let your fruit list to one side, as juice 
will waste. Place in your sulphur box or house; see that there is but little leakage 
of sulphur fumes, and leave in the box for at least four hours—all night will 
not be too long. If your house is airtight 21bs. of sulphur should do 100 trays 
if left in all night; if in only four hours I would use more. In any ease, I would 
not stint sulphur; it is cheap, it improves or fixes the color, and appearance 
tells every time. On the drying ground, under favorable conditions, five to eight 
days should dry them, but this is a matter ruled by the weather, and we have little 
say in it; but if the heat gets to 95deg. in the shade I would stack, and finish ofi 
in the stack. If it can be arranged when picking to keep the fruit in grades of 
two or three sizes it will save a lot of grading on the drying ground. When the 
picking is done by a family this may be done; it is simply a question of which is 
the cheaper, from the tree or on the drying ground. ^^en apricots are dried 
whole, they require to be well sulphured, and should not be spread on the drying 
ground if the stm is very hot, at least not for a couple of days, but kept stacked 
during the heat of the day, as whole apricots have a tendency to blister. The 
principal advantage in drying whole seems to be a saving in time. Your trays 
will hold nearly twice the weight of fruit, but will take longer thaii cut fruit to 
dry, and there is a large saving in labor in cutting. As a means of disposing of 
a large quantity of fruit in quick time it may be recommended; the profits prob¬ 
ably are about the same. The method of treating peaches and nectarines is simi¬ 
lar, with the exception of treating peaches whole. I have not known peaches to 
be dried whole successfully. There is a tendency to mould round the stone, so I 
could not recommend anyone to dry peaches whole, and in the case of nectarines 
dried whole I would sulphur very heavily. But I do not think peaches require 
to remain so long in the sulphur boxes as apricots. Some American authorities 
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sulplmr peaelies for one lioiir. This loosens the outer skin, which is then removed, 
ana the peaches residpiuirea to fix the color. And when we think of the quantity 
of peaches dried there they should know something about it, for in ii>yy Ualiforuia 
pacaea i»4,»ijU,U001bs. of peaches, and then* average pack of apricots is 18,000,UOU 
IDS- The most important section of fruit drying in California is the prune. Of 
tnese ii-±,UOU,UUUlbs. were dried in 19U0 and in tne Banta Clara Valley alone there 
are upw'ards of 4:,UUU,hUU ± reiich prunes, and 1,0(JU,000 Bilver and Imperial prunes. 
It w'xii be some years before we touch that, but as a few prunes are being planted 
a little may be said on the method of di*ying. In California the prune is usually 
siiaken from the tree. On the diying gronna they are placed in dipping trays, im¬ 
mersed hi boiling lye for hve to lU seconds, or until the skins crack suliiciently. The 
strength of me lye is lib. to lOgalis. of water. The prunes are lifted from the 
boiling lye and tipped on to a draining board, after which they pass to the needle 
board, wmch has siiarp-poiiited nee<Jies projecting upwards iiii. These needles 
prick the skin and allow the moisture to escape more readily whilst the fruit is 
drying, which is mostly done in the smi, hve to seven days being suflicient in 
favorable weather. Silver prunes are sulphured before being placed to dry. There 
are a few pomts of diffcerence that may be noted in the method given above, and 
that practised by Mr. I’aulkner, of Miluura. According to the Pionctr, Mr. h’aulk- 
ner recommends 11b. caustic to 2Ugalls, of water and immerse 80 seconds; Cali¬ 
fornia, lib. to lUgails. of water, immerse hve to 10 seconds. Mr. iMulkner 
dips in clean water as soon as taken from the lye; California does not. California 
dips and pricks prior to drying, but Mr. I’aidkner claims his best results are from 
pricking without dipping, when nearly dry plunged into boiling water so as to 
wash the fruit clean, then at once dipped in a light syrup, then for a few hours 
spread out on trays to di'y, and they are then ready for packing. I have dried 
a few prunes for a niunber of years by dipping in a solution of caustic at the 
rate of lib. lye to lUgaUs. w'ater, then spreading on the trays and drying in the 
sun, and have always had a fair sample. Prunes requhe to be sweated for 
several weeks, as they change considerably durir.g this process. As prunes should 
some day be an important industry on this river, all experiments should be noted, 
so that by the time we are dealing with large quantities we shall have fully grasped 
ail pomts that tend to make a good quality prune. What has been said regarding 
ripe fruit applies with equal force when we come to deal with currants, sultanas, 
and raisins. The fruit must be quite ripe, for if the sugar contents of the 
fruit. is not fully developed w^e cannot produce the best of sultanas or currants. 
Currants require neither dipping nor sulphuring, and are the simplest of our 
fruits to dry, the principal care being not to expose them, after picking, to the 
direct rays of the sun when very hot. They dry best stacked on trays or on wire- 
netted racks roofed or covered over. When picking, if the day is not hot, I would 
give the currants a feiv hours in direct sunsnine before stacking, but if hot place 
in the stacks or on the rack and cover up. The cuiwants then dry heavier, far 
better in color and uniformly, and do not require so long to sweat before grading, 
it is not necessary for me to advise in reference to erection of drying racks. There 
are a number on this settlement, and settlers may see them and make their own 
choice. I believe the rack the best method of di-ying currants and sultanas, and 
Gordos can also be dried, and apparently with results as good as those obtained 
from trays. In picking sultanas be sure that your fruit is perfectly ripe, if not 
you lose iieavily in weight. Dip your sultanas in a solution of caustic soda at the 
rate of about 11b. to Ingalls, to 20galls. of water. I know nmny recommend a much 
stronger dip, but if the fruit is in good order, full and crisp, this strength will 
crack them quite enough. Bo not split the fruit, only just light cracks are neces¬ 
sary. I have not succeeded in getting a good sample with a stronger dip than 
that mentioned, but I have produced a line sample with a lye composed of 11b. of 
caustic to 25galls. of water. But so much depends on the judgment of the man 
working the dip that with a strength from which one man will turn out a good 
sample another man may fail. Soltanas should only be plunged in the lye and 
not allowed to remain, but you must be guided in this by the effect of the iye on 
the fruits. If the cracks show deep, dip quicker or weaken youi* lye. If cracks do 
not show, be a little slower or stren^hen your lye. Spread lightly on trays or racks, 
and in the ease of trays turn at least once during drying, which will of course vary 
according to weather, but about eight days of average weather will generally do. I 
have known sultanas dined, in four days, and I have known them on the rack for six 
weeks. When this happens you may feel sure the quality is not the best. In 
racks one great advantage is the ease with which the fruit can be covered up in 
tne event of a storm, saving time and often in the quauty of fruit. Sultanas 
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require sweating, as do currants and raisins. In dipping the G-ordo, which is the 
principal grape used in raisin drying, a stronger lye is needed—11b. to Sgalls. to 
lOgalls. of water. The process in other respects is the same, and as in the case 
of the currant and sultana, see that the fruit is very ripe. As we have now passed 
the Conunonwealth requirements in respect to all fruits of the vine, all growers 
who plant vines must look forward to treating pjart of their crop at the distillery, 
either in the form of fresh grapes or after drying as raisins. This question is an 
important one, and I think one that growers should consider before planting. It 
is probably more profitable to place yonr grapes at a distillery fresh than to dry 
and send them afterwards; hut to deal with them fresh requires a still in fairly 
close touch with our settlement. Another variety of fruit that onr growers will 
have to deal with, either by preserving or drying, is the pear. In California the 
pear, principally Bartlett, is dried to a large extent, about 14,000,0001bs. per annum 
being packed. * Onr efforts are small compared with this, but if a good quality 
pear is kej)t on the market the demand should grow. The pears are cut in halves, 
spread on wooden trays, sulphured—^l3ut not over sulphured, or the fruit may be 
flavored by the fumes." They want good weather for drying, or loss is fairly sure 
to come. ' In dealing with the pear I would like to see x^i’eserving works, or per- 
lia^DS, better still, <lirect railway communication with the city. One more class 
of fruit that we' shall in time have to deal with here is the fig, and in this fruit 
as in prunes, we have a large Commonwealth market to supply, and we ought to 
be able to do it in l)oth cases. Big growing was one of the early industries of 
California, and the Wliite Adriatic fig was extensively planted, hut it was not 
until the introduction of the Smyrna fig and the Capri wasp that the business 
was placed on a safe footing and the quantity dried is steadily rising, running 
into millions of |>ounds per annum. The method employed in the case of the Sm^wna 
(or Calimyrna, as it is known in California) is to allow the fruit to riy^en until it 
partially dries on the tree, or shake it off. The falling ext,ends over a period of 
about six weeks. It is placed in dipping baskets, dipped for about half a 
minute in a boiling solution containing 3ozs. of salt to every gallon of water. 
The -fruit is then spread out on trays and placed in the sun. About the second 
day they are turned. About four days is usually sufSeient to dry figs. You must be 
careful not to over dry, as the skins toughen. They should have a leathery feel 
when worked between the thumb and finger. The figs should be collected as they 
dry, and sweated, as this process helps to soften the skins. I dried some figs after 
this method in Eenmark about 18 or 19 years since, and the result was decidedly 
good, and the fmit found a ready sale at Tld. per lb. Now that we have the 
Smyrna fig and its fertilising wasp the results should be better and the crop 
more certain. Figs, when ready for packing, are again dipped in a solution of 
4ozs. salt to Igall. water. This washes the fruit and improves its appearance. 
The figs are then dried for a few hours. It is customary in x>aeldng houses to 
steam the figs so as to kill all grubs and eggs before packing, but T used the 
second dip hot, and that appeared to answer the purpose. T would like to say in 
conclusion that I am not pessimistic in regard to our dried fruit industry. There 
is not a fortune in it to the grower. What there may be for the middle man I 
do not pretend to know. But I hope a scheme will be evolved that will place our 
fruit in the hands of the consumer a little nearer the price paid to the grower than 
is the ease to-day. But I am satisfied that we can grow and dry fruit teat we 
need not he ashamed to display in any part of the world, and the man who will 
work with his own hands and use his brains will certainly make a good living and 
feel more indeiieiident than could possibly be the case if employed by others. We 
can on the irrigation areas grow fruit of almost every variety. We can grow 
every known fodder, and an infinite variety of vegetables. Then surely we can 
make a home beautiful and attractive, and we can maintain that home in comfort, 
and this should, after all, be the main object of every honest man. In conclud¬ 
ing this paper and in opening th5s meeting for its discussion, I take the respon¬ 
sibility of stepping aside from the actual subject of drying fruit to offer a few 
words of advice in reference to the efforts being made by certain persons who are 
urging growers to 'make cash sales to them. Now I would not do this, or offer 
this advice, only I have been through the same thing. In the earlier days of our 
dried fruit industry I saw^ dried apricots sold at Is. |)er lb. I saw as good fruit 
sold three years after at 3|d. per lb. Baisins fell from 6d. to 24d. in about the 
same period, and sultanas from 9d. to 5d. Why? Not because there was a sur¬ 
plus of fruit, but because the growers had no voice in the fixing of a price for 
their fruits. With the advent of the Bwed Fruits Act a steady improvement 
set in, and has continued ever since. Whatever may be its failings, its main- 
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teiiance is the one hope of the fruitgrowers of Australia, and it is because we are 
.■just at present standing on dangerous ground that I hope every grower here will 
stand true to his union and place his dried fruit in its care for sale; a big e:ffort 
is being made by a few interested persons, and by one firm in particular, to break 
up the D.P.A. To pass your fruit into their hands at the present juncture would 
be to scab upon your fellow growers, and in the long run you would be cutting your 
own throats. For the men who are urging you to sell for cash to them are not 
running their business on philanthropic lines, hut are out to make money, and to 
make it out of you. With the I).P.A. existing you have a means of dealing with 
every injustice that may arise. Without it we are entirely in the buyers^ hands, 
and that will not only he an injury to growers, hut a most decided iiijiuy to 
eonsimier's, for low prices to us does not mean low prices to consumers, but addi¬ 
tional profits to the middle man. Most of you have been true to your unions in 
the piast, do not help to undo the good work accomplished during the past 16 
years by the A.B.F.A. 


BERRL 

January 19th.—Preent: 25 members and one visitor. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. R. Lewis) read a paper contributed by Mr._ W. 
Miller on Marketing of Dried Fruit.It was resolved that in order to stimu¬ 
late the interest of horticultural bloekholders, the Bureau offer a prize in the form 
of a cup, medal, or certificate to be awarded to the owner of the best kept block in 
the district. Messrs. V. E. Cock, P. R. Arndt, and W. R. Lewds were appointed 
judges, and all arrangements in connection with the judging, &e., were left en¬ 
tirely in their hands. 


OLAHFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

November 20th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Recoeb and Bookkeeping. —Mr. L. Orwell contributed a paper on this subject. 
He said that a farmer should keep a complete record of all varieties of crops grown 
ly him. The quantities of seed and manure so'fvm should be recorded, together 
with the correct yield per acre. In order to secure the latter an accurate state¬ 
ment of the area of each paddock should he kept in the record book. It was 
advisable for every farmer to have a rain gauge on his property, as the rainfall 
registered at a town a few miles distant might he at variance with that registered 
on the farm. A large number of farmers failed to keep adequate records of their 
business transactions. In some cases they sought the assistance of an agent or 
lome business person to look after their accounts; but he thought the practice 
should he avoided. The farmer should endeavor to keep his accounts under a 
simple yet comprehensive system which would enable him to make out a balance- 
sheet once yearly. This should he dore in the month of March each year, as the 
value of the harvest could then be correctly estimated. In discussing the paper 
members ‘bought that a record of expenditure and receipts, accompanied by a 
diary, would me3t the requirements of farmers. 

^ Mr. J. l\IaTshall read an interesting and educational paper detailing the impres¬ 
sions acquired by him during a journey made from Lameroo to Mildura and 
return. 


^ COOMANDOOK (Average aumial rainfall. IS.Olin.) 

Novvcmber 21st.—-Present: seven members and one visitor. 

CaoppiNO ScRWB Land. —In a paper on this subject Mr, W. T. Le Gallez sup¬ 
ported the practice of cropping scrub land successively for three years. He said 
that for the first year, assuming that the virgin scrub had been rolled, springbacka 
cut. and there had been a good burn, it was onlv necessary that the land should 
be lightly cultivated. If there was not much rubbish left on the land a tine culti¬ 
vator w^as mneh the best, and a very good seedbed could be secured. If much 
rubbish existed, a disc cultivator would have to be used. It' was wise t<* drag 
some boughs behind the drill to cover the seed. Wheat should be the first crop in 
a normal season, and mth 56Ibs. of super to the acre, and 4Dlbs. of seed of a good 
stooling variety, the result should he profitable. In the second year if it was not 
possible to get a running fire over the stubble on the same land” it should he fire- 
raked. If possible it should be ploughed after rain to a depth of 3in., and sown 
with 401bs. wheat if the self-sown had not been destroyed; but if it had, then 
SOIbs. of seed and 701bs. or SOlbs. or super, should be used. The yield should be 
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mucli better than from the first crop. In the third year the stubble should be 
})rokerL down with a long wooden bar, to which were attached runners, to keep it 
ctf the stumps. Tied on to the bar should be fairly heavy niallee brush. That 
would break do'vn the stubble very w'ell, and on a good day (the stubble being 
thicker than the first year’s crop) it should be possible to get a good Tunning burn. 
Ploughing should be a little deeper, and the greater part, if not all, the land 
should be sown early with oats, about Ibnsb. and SOlbs. super, per acre. Wheat 
could be substituted for oats, but the yield would not be so satisfactory, in view 
of the probability of the appearance of ‘Hakeall.If a good running fire over 
the stubble were secured, there should not be any stumps left alive. The land 
could then be profitably left out to grass. The same system could be folloTved 
on mallee land where the shoots prevailed after the land had been once cropped. 
If the shoots were stiff, railway iron would break a sufficient proportion of them 
to enable the firerake to scorch the remainder, and the land could be treated in 
the manner described, le.. the first year ifioughed lightly and sown; the second 
year fireraked, ploughed a little deeper, and sown; the third year a running fire 
and left out for pasture. It would be necessary for every settler- to vary the 
system to suit his requirements for grazing stock; but by adopting the principle 
of three years’ successive cropping, he Avoukl find it the simplest, cheapest quickest, 
most profitable, and most effective way of clearing his land of mallee. 


STIELING’S WELL. 

December 18th.—Present: 11 members. 

Peed for Stock. —In a short paper under this title, Mr. D. Clancy referred to the 
difficulty of securing stock feed in the newly-settled country, and suggested that 
this might be overcome by cutting a large quantity of hay, preserving the wheaten 
chaff, sowing about 25 acres of early wheat, such as Golden Drop or Glnyas for 
early feed, and 20 acres of oats for spring feed. Seeding should be at the rate of 
about 251bs. of grain, with about SOlbs. of manure per acre, on stubble. In an 
average season it was unwise to allow stock to run on wheat crops after the middle 
of June. Members discussed the paper. It was considered advisable to sow both 
early wheat and oats for feed, the wheat for winter feed, and the oats for spring. 
Mr. Kubank had tried this during the present season. He kept the stock on until 
the end of September, and then allowed both wheat and oats to mature. The crops 
resulted in a return of 7bush. of -wheat and five bags of oats per acre. 


STIBLING'S WELL. 

January 15th.—^Present: 16 members. 

Farm Horses. —Mr. G, S* Eidge contributed a paper on this topic. He said 
that the most suitable horse for farm work was the Clydesdale, which was staunch, 
aetwe, and hardy. The work of a horse depended a* good deal on the treatment 
which it received. The colt should be broken in when from 2^ to 3 years old, 
and he should then be placed in the body of a w'agon, but without loading for him 
at first. If the team was a good one, there was little doubt that he would turn 
out well. Every farmer should endeavor to breed a couple of foals each year, 
and in this connection the selection of a stallion was most important. Not only 
should the stallion be of a good type, but the farmer should satisfy himself that 
the horse had produced foals of good quality. The stallion should be thoroughly 
examined to ensure that he was sound, and as the head was an index of the tem¬ 
per of the animal, due attention should be paid to it. Wlien weaning the foal, 
it should be well fed, for preference shut in a stall and supplied with chaff, hran, 
and crashed oats; boiled linseed was a valuable addition to the ration. Horses 
should never be overworked, as as soon as they began to lose condition they became 
subject to all kinds of disorders. Sore shoulders were frequently due to lack 
of condition as well as to ill-fitting collars. Bathing the shoulders with cold 
water after the removal of the collar w^as of some use, hut if the trouble was at 
all severe, the iiorse should be given a spell. Horses should have a bran mash once 
a week, preferably on Sunday mornings, and the addition of a tablespoonful or 
two of sulphur to the mash would assist in keeping the blood in order. .Orc® 
month, also, a little copperas should be added to the drinking water, sufficient to 
color it a slight red. In discussing*the paper, members suggested that in the 
ease of a horse with sore shoulders it was better to change his collar than to alter 
the one which caused the sores. Often the raising or lowering of the draught on 
the hames would have the effect of easing the sores and allowing them to l^ome 
well. It was not considered advisable to handle a eolt until it was ready for 
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i)reakiiig in; a ])et foal became too knowing to train sueeessfullyj,^ whereas a wild 
eolt, once mastered^ was more reliable. A young horse harnessed in the body of a 
team would learn to W’ork like the others, but if harnessed to a swing it rnight 
learn to baulk, and give a great deal of trouble. Por a young horse which re- 
tused to lead, it was recommended to allow him to pull back until he choked down; 
he would riot forget the lesson, and would always lead without trouble. ^ An¬ 
other suggestion was to touch the colt’s front legs with the whij>. Opinions 
varied regarding the wisdom of breaking in horses with an open bridle. 


WAIKEEIB (Average annual rainfall, S.S9in.). 

January 21st.—Present: 21 members. 

Annual Meeting. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. John C. Rowe) presented the 
annual report of the Branch, and it showed that 12 meetings had been held during 
the preceding year, with an average attendance of 26 memlbers ^ A number of in¬ 
teresting subjects were discussed at the meetings. Twm pruning demonstrations 
were held, and proved very successful. 

Winter Irrigation. —Mr. Sage initiated a discussion on this topic. Members 
were of opinion that a winter irrigation was desirable, and it was decided to take 
steps to secure it. 


GOOlSrALPYN, January 19th.—The Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. P. E. 
Place) attended and delivered an address, and answered numerous questions put 
to him by those present. In the afternoon, Mr. Place gave a practical demon¬ 
stration in the treatment of horses. 

MAKTUYG, December 16th.—The evening was devoted to the formulation of 
a programme for 1916. It was decided to jnirchase a grader for Bureau members. 
It w'as also resolved that arrangements for a ‘‘held trial’’ be put in hand at an 
early date. A x>rograinme embracing experimental plots and competitive work 
was decided upon for the coming year 

ML^hRAY BRIDGE November 29th.—The Governinent Poultry Expert, Mr. 
D. F. Laurie, delivered a lecture before an audience of nearly 40 members and 
visitors. He dealt with the keeping of poultry, different breeds of fowls, and also 
diseases and parasites affecting poultry. Mr. Laurie answered a number of ques¬ 
tions put 10 him by members of his audience. 

SHERLOCK, January 1st.— Annual Meeting. —The Chairman (Mr. A. G. 
Schneider) presented tli'e annual report of the Branch for the year, which showed 
that 11 meetings had been held, and the lectures and discussions which had taken 
place had proved of considerable benefit to members. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
J. G. Genders) reported having conducted a set of experiments with the idea of 
ascertaiiiiiig the grain yield per head of different varieties of wheat, viz., John 
Brown, Federation, Marshall’s No. 3, Yandilla King, Queen Fan, "Bayah, Ghiyas, 
and King’s Red. 

WAIKBRIE, December 23.—^IMembers discussed the benefits of green manuring. 
The practice was considered highly beneficial, the method favored being to roll as 
much of the crop as could be handled in one day, plough it in with a disk coulter 
on the plough, then disk harrow and roll. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average amiual rainfall 27in. to 29in.). 
December 20tli-—Present: 10 members. 


Poultry. —^In a paper on this subject, Mr. H. H. McKechnie emphasised the 
need for correct feeding of fowls. He recommended feeding mash, composed of 
one part bran and two parts pollard, in the morning, a good handM being allowed 
for each fowl. In the evening each bird received a small handful of wheat. For 
the hills conditions, he recommended the Minorca fowls. They were good layers 
of large-sized eggs and were, in addition, good table birds. In his experience they 
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Lad proved much more useful for all purposes than any of the other breeds. If a 
bird should become eroxj bound an incision should be made with a sharp knife at 
the top of the crop, and the food in the crop X)ressed out. This would give relief. 

OkghaPvD Insect Pests. —Mr. B. R. Williams contributed a paper on this topic. 
He said that orchard and garden pests frequently worked havoc before they could 
be located^ and it should therefore be the business of every orchardist to frequently 
examine his trees to detect the presence of pests. Aphides were very eomnioii in 
orchard and garden, and most trees and plants were subject to attack by them. 
Apple trees were frequently attacked by woolly aphis, which caused considerable 
damage to me trees. To prevent attack by this l>est, apples were now worked on 
Vdight-resistaiit stocks. To deal w.th this woolly blight it was necessary to spraj 
with sufficient force to break through the domxy covering with which they were 
protected. In many instances it w'as found more effective to paint affected por¬ 
tions of the trees with a stiff brush. The common aphides could usually be des¬ 
troyed by the ajqdication of kerosine emiilsioiq red oil, or tobacco wash. He re¬ 
ferred to damage caused by bettles, and stated that generally these could be de¬ 
stroyed by spraying the foliage of the trees with arsenate of lead, and the limbs 
with tar water, i>repared by boiling lib. of tar in oOgalls. water. The i)resenee 
of grubs was revealed hj the apiiearance of sawdust at the joints of the limbs of 
the trees. This should be cleared away, and kerosine emulsion forced into the 
holes. Ourcnlio beetle could be destroyed by spraying with arsenate of lead. 
When strawberries w’ere attacked by bettles, the bushes should be sprayed witn 
arsenate of lead; if the plants were fruiting, however, paris green should be ap¬ 
plied to the crowns. Pumpkin beetles, which ate the pollen and the leaves of the 
plant, could, if few in number, be caught and destroyed by hand; otherwise spray¬ 
ing with arsenate of lead wmnld prove effective. Spraying with hot tar water, or 
I’esin compound, w^ould effect vely com])at the Huthergleii bug. When potato moths 
appeared affected plants could be sprayed with arsenate of lead. The attack of 
the red spider could l,)e Jiiet with kerosine emulsion sjxray. Moths in cabbages 
W’ere very frequently carried out from the seed beds. The seedlings should there¬ 
fore be sprayed with arsenate of lead a day or two before they were transplanted. 
“When the cabbages w'ere transplanted in spring or summer, when aphides w’ere 
troublesome, the "tops vi the plants could, with a<lvantage, be dipped into a solu¬ 
tion of kerosine emulsion. Care should be taken, however, that the solution did 
not come into contact with the roots. 


CHEERY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, do.Olffm). 

December 21st.—Present: 13 members. 

The annual election of officers took place, after wiiicli the annual social of the 
Brancdi wms held. Included in the list of visitors, w’ere Mr. G. R. Laffer, M.P. (re- 
])rcsentiiig the Advisory Board of Agriculture), Mr. A. Philps (Ciareiidon Branch), 
W. 3j. Hiunniers (Blackwood), Messrs. Hughes and Blakeley (Longwood), Messrs. 
C, Morgan and Goats (Ironbank). A toast list w'as honored, and musical items 
rendered. 


CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

January 18th.—^Present: 14 nnunbers and two visitors. 

Late SprxVYIno,— Mr. C. Ricks, who initiated a discussion on this subject, xvas 
told liy Mr. S. W. Ohaixman that the latter practised late spraying so that in the 
event of codlin moth being hatched late in the season the surface of the fru'ts 
W'Oiild be coated with poison. As tlie fruit developed, it was best to continue 
spraying at intervals, especially if much rain occurred, until within the month of 
picking the fruit, and its eating qualities would not be impaired. It w’as often 
the late-hatehed codlin moths that damaged the fruit so extensively, seeing that 
they most often entered the fruit in some prominent position, usually on the 
side, and not in the flower end, as in the case of the eai’B^ moth. Members w’ere 
of opiidon that late spraying had a ])eneffcial effect, inasmuch as it was a means 
of coping with me pest for future seasons. 

IkUTiT,—Most varieties now on the trees promised more than average results. 
Vegetables, especially potatoes, w’ere not up to the average, as, very little rain 
having fallen since October last, the land was becoming very dry. Members re¬ 
ported the hay crop good, two to three hud even more tons per acre being the 
result for the neighborhood. 
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CYGNET RIVEB. 

December 16tli,—^Present: nine members. 

BitEEDiNG AND FEEDING PiGS. —In a paper on this subject Mr. A. W. Miller 
said;—prefer the Berkshire-Poland China first cross, crossed with the Berk¬ 
shire. Pigs of this type are very hardy and good doers. For next choice,^ the 
Berkshire crossed with the Essex Black is a quick maturer, but a more delicate 
pig. It is not so good for bacoUj carrying too great a proportion of fat to the 
lean. Some breeders like the Tamworth, and I believe these i)igs are very good as 
baeonersj but not as porkers, as they do not mature early. The much-talked of 
Mid York, is too delicate a pig for a farm. It does very well on a stud pig farm, 
where it has every care and attention. When mated the sows should not be less 
than six months old, and the boar older. A young and vigorous boar is best for 
an old sow. There should not be more than two litters per year, March and Sep¬ 
tember being the best months for the sow to farrow. Then, as a rule, it is not 
too hot or too cold; yoimg pigs cannot stand too much cold, especially for the 
lirst 48 hours, which is the most critical time of their lives. The young pigs 
should be kept in a close sty with the mother. They should have a jplace made so 
that they can run out and back to the sow as they wish. At about three weeks 
old they will start to feed on a little skim milk if it is put iu a shallow trough or 
pan near where they come out of the sty. At four weeks old they can have a little 
pollard, and at five weeks a little boiled grain. At seven weeks castrate the 
boars, and give them as much boiled grain and milk as they will eat. At eight 
weeks shut them away from the sow during the day time and let her have them 
for the night for a week. Then take them right off her at nine weeks old. If 
they are wanted for porkers give them as much food as they can eat; never let 
them get hungry. If wanted as baconers they should he run in a good fenced-in 
paddock of two or three acres with plenty of green feed either growing or cut, and 
given to them with grain once a day for two or three months, when they should be 
ready to top up. For six weeks feed with boiled grain twice a day, and dry grain 
for the midday feed, and plenty of water. If at any time the pigs seem out of 
sorts a tablespoonful of turpentine given in fresh milk will soon put them right. 
This dose is for a full-gi‘own pig, less should be given a young animal. Do not 
overfeed the sow during the period of gestation, or she will become too fat; plenty 
of green feed is best at that time. Discussion followed. 


CYGNET EIYEB. 

January 20th.—^Present: 15 members and three visitors. 

Fallowing Sour. Land. —Mr. A. W. "Wetherspoon contributed a paper on this 
subject. He said that where shoots were troublesome, land slionld he ploughed 
in August to a depth of 5in. or 6in., and allowed to remain in a rough condition, 
exposing as great a surface as possible to the influence of the air and the sun. 
Stumps and bushes should be picked up after ploughing, and in March or April 
the land should be cross-harrowed, the large roots should he picked up, and the 
ground again cross-harrowed. The seed should he drilled in in May and that 
operation should he followed by further harrowing. He had treated 16 acres iu 
this way, and having sown it to malting barley, secured a return of five hags per 
acre of good, plump grain. Had the land been sown without thorough prepara¬ 
tion, he said, it -would not have produced anything approaching that yield, so that 
the extra labor required was well justified. Mr. H. T. Noske expressed the opinion 
that the depth of ploughmg should not exceed 3in., as any greater depth was not 
conducive to the prodiictioii of payable crops, Mr. H. B. Schaefer stated that 
some of Ms land that had been ploughed Tin. deep six years ago, had not since 
produced a payable crop, and grass did not grow nearly so well on that land as 
it did on land which had only been ploughed to a depth of Bin. The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. T. Miller) said that the practice of ploughing Sin. deep in 
August would aid considerably in the removal of stumps from the land, but for 
actual fallowing operations he would not advise ploughing to a depth exceeding 
Sin., provided the land was thoroughly cultivated before seeding. Mr. Brenand 
reported having stripped a small crop of wheat which averaged about lObush., 
and he thought that in a season like the present it would pay better to grow 
wheat than malting barley. A discussion followed on the relative feerlmg values 
of oaten and wheaten hay. Mr, A. W. Miller ^s experience had shown that horses 
worked better on wheaten hay, and that wheat was, the best grain to feed to 
horses. Mr. G, T. Miller preferred oaten hay, chaffed, and if the horses had very 
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hard work to do, a liberal ration of eruslied oats should be added to the chaff. 
Mr. H, T. Noske fa%^ored wheaten hay, but i)referred boiled wheat to dry or erushed 
wheat for horses. 


HABTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in to 16in). 

December 15th.—Present: 12 members. 

Horse-breaking. —Mr, O. J. Mould eontrilmted a paper on this topic. He took 
as an example for treatment a colt which had been running on a station or farm 
from the time of castration until the time for breaking in arrived. This might 
|}e a period of from two to even six or seven years. He preferred to deal inth 
two -year-olds, as they were more easily handled. The colt should be run into a 
smaU and convenient yard; he would not advise the use of the lassoo, as it tended 
to frighten the colt. A stick with a piece of bag or rag tied around the end should 
be used to rub all over the colt. Eventually he should become so used to this 
rubbing that he would stand it without flinching. A rope with a ring in the end 
should be made into a loop and put over^the colMs head with the aid of the stick. 
A piece of cord or binder twine with a ring in the end should be put in the coitus 
mouth, after the fnshion of a bit, bringing the end under his chin, and tieing to 
the ring. The rope should then be brought down from the neck, and tied to the 
ring under the coitus chin. This would enable the colt to be controlled with ease, 
and he would very quickly learn to lead. He should then be harnessed to a roller, 
with a crupper under his tail, and reined back fairly tightly. For this process the 
colt should be turned into a sandy paddock, where it would not be possible for 
him to sustain any injury as a result of throwing himself about. The mouthing 
bit should be made from a plain, round, smooth piece of iron or steel about iin. 
thick, and at each end bent round in the form of a ring like any other bit. A 
very small ring should be fitted on either end of the bit, and also a large piece of 
disc-shaped leather; a small strap passing under the chin should connect the ends 
of the bit. This bit would not slip sideways and allow the rings to get into the 
coitus mouth, and it would not make his month so raw as any other kind of bit. 
After the colt had walked about with the roller for three or four hours, the side 
straps should he unhooked and a pair of long leather reins should be passed 
through the rings of the bit and fastened to the roller; this would enable the 
driver to exercise great control over the colt. He should be taught to answer the 
pull of the reins promptly, and when quiet, the reins could be detached from the 
roller and fastened to the bit, and the colt should again be driven about and exer¬ 
cised in answering the reins. Mouthing was a most important matter and if it 
\vere done properly accidents and trouble in the future would be avoided. "Wlien 
the mouthing was satisfactorily effected, the colt should be saddled up, and the 
rider should put his foot in the stirrup, so that the colt could feel the weight; the 
rider should not atteinxit to mount too soon, but should rub the animal’s back and 
make the colt move along while he was hanging on to the colt’s side. Hext, the 
trainer should crack a whip over the young horse’s head, taking care not to touch 
him with the whip, and when he became accustomed to that, the rider should 
mount the horse and again eracdc the whip on both sides. He should then proceed 
to a level piece of ground, a sand patch or ploughed land, if possible, and should 
teach the colt to walk, trot, and canter, and also to turn quickly. He should also 
be accustomed to the rider wearing an oilskin coat. It was also necessary to 
handle the horse’s legs. .For this purpose a hook should be used, made from a 
flat fencing standard bent round in the form of a hook of a suitable size to lit 
round the leg between tbe hoof and fetlock. The inside of the book should be 
lined with leather, and a handle should be fitted to it, making it about 3ft. or 4ft. 
long. The reins should be taken bold of close to tbe bit with one band, and with 
the other tbe hook should be put around one of the horse’s legs. After persever¬ 
ing a little it should be possible to lift one of the legs off the ground and hold it 
with the hands, and if it v’as rubbed and seratehed the horse would very soon be¬ 
come accustomed to the handling of his legs. The practice of taking hold of-the 
hair of the fetlock to lift the horse’s foot should be avoided. After the horse 
could he ridden without trouble, he could be harnessed along with another horse 
and taught to pull well. Draught horses could be treated in a similar way to 
that described, using the same kind of hit for driving as suggested for riding. 
For tieing up, a bran bag should he put around the horse’s neck, and the ends 
strapped together; a rope should be put through this, and the horse could then be 
tied up. He should be well rubbed about the ears and head; a horse could hardly 
have -lis head fondled too much. The writer’s expeiience had shown that it was 
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a, great mistake to attempt to break in colts cjiiickly by rougli treatment, as tliey 
weVe never such useful horses, and were easily scared ])y anything unusual. 
Patience shouhl bo exercised in the breaking* in of a colt, ami force sliould only 
be used as a last resource. 

.pARAiiNG ON Smaul Areas. —Til a paper on this subject, Mr. W, Cross sai(L that 
the drougiit had taught fanners that tliey must plan their fjinning* practice in sucli 
a way that its cTfects would he least felt. By growing wheat only, tor the jmr- 
pose of marketing, it was necessary for the farmer to ernidoy extra labor at seed 
time and aga n at harvest time, and his income was accordingly diniinislied. To 
overcome this he suggested the growth of other crops and the adoption of dairy¬ 
ing and the keeping of pigs and poultry. Such practice also assisted in main¬ 
taining the fertility of tne soil. The paper was discussed by members, the ma¬ 
jority of whom supported the views of the writer. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37ni. to 3Sin.). 

Beeeniher 26th.—Present: nine members and live visitors. 

The meeting was held at the residence of Mr. J. Eoebuek. An inspection was 
made of the garden, and the general appearance of the crops, wmtered hy means of 
sprinklers, pipes, and channels, was very attractive. A very good crop of clean 
apples and pears was promised. 

Orchard Land in the Hills. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. B. Coles) contributed 
a paper in which he said:—^‘Many gardens have been planted too soon after the 
land has been cleared. At least 18 months should elapse before the trees are 
planted to allow the sweetening influence of sun, rain, air, and cultivation to affect 
the soil. During winter the land becomes excessively charged with water, and 
after a few fine days it becomes hard. Very diligent cultivation must be applied 
before it can be truthfully classed as arable land. Once, however, brought into 
good heart, or condition, it is an easy matter to keep it in good order. This 
characteristic is due to the retentive nature of the subsoil, and to the fine character 
of the surface soil. Unless well and deeply cultivated much of the rain does not 
penetrate to the depth appearances ■would lead one to suppose, but just flows over 
the top and is lost. The native growth in its decay adds very little liumus to 
the soil to improve its mechanical condition. Hence the first advice to one wdio 
would establish a good orchard is to allow time and give patient effort toumrcl 
bringing the soil into order before planting the trees. The first consideration 
after the land is cleared is drainage. Even on steep slopes some attention may be 
necessary, either to open gutters, underground drains, or perhaps tlie direction in 
which to throw the furrows with the plough may suffice. But each particular 
garden or block must be studied. If the drainage is not effective, healthy trees 
and fine fruit will not be produced. August is generally the best month to plant 
trees in this neighborhood- I usually mix 31bs. of boned list with the soil into each 
hole at planting. After the trees are planted the aim should be to keep the land 
open and free. Deep cultivation and often diir'ng s}>riiig, just harrows during 
summer. In the following July the land may be ].>repared to ])ro(luce something 
in narrow strips between the trees. But it should be something sown in drills 
that will require a lot of cultivation. Stable nm.iiure and bonedust should be 
turned in two or three weeks before the seed is set. Suitable crops to plant be¬ 
tween the trees are strawberries, rasidierries. Jersey tree kale, broad beans, onions, 
tomatoes, lupins, carrot-s, parsnips, Japanese millet, melons, turnips, swedes, a feu- 
peas, ami potatoes. At each cultivation add a little superphosphate. The grow¬ 
ing of these surface crops, which may perhaps not yield heavily for the first 3 ^ear, 
is an inducement to energetic cultivation and indirectly in time "s a great benefit 
to the trees, and the manure is never lost. It will be found that the trees come 
into bearing earlier and crop more heavily in gardens where the strips between are 
judiciously used.^^ Two-thirds of the number of members present were emphatic 
that April and May were the best months in which to ]dant. Mr. Boebuck said 
trees planted in those early months would gain a year over those planted in August. 
During the winter trees made good root growth, which would be lost or checked if 
disturbed. Mr. Blakely advanced the idea that the root system became active at 
the time corresponding to the movement in the buds. Members said parsnips, 
carrots, and melons should not be planted between the rows of trees. Mr. Coles ad¬ 
mitted having^ observed the fine white roots of recent growth, when he had taken 
them up to plant in August^ but he was satisfied each year that he had planted 
that in Ms garden the ground so wet appeared sour, and by planting in August, 
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and keeping' the soli open and free during tLe first summer^ good aeration was 
Ijrouglit about;, ami tlie trees for growth and ax>pearanee compared favorably with 
any around. March was the best growing month. 

MILANG. 

November 13th.—Present: 36 jiienibers. 

Rearing Fat Lambs for, MiUtKET. —A paper on this subject was contributed by 
Mr. 8. li. Goidsw'orthy, who said:—“In rearing market lam!)s or freezers^ as they 
ai*e sometimes cailedj one of the first points to consider is the class of ewe to pro¬ 
cure for the purpose. I favor crossbred ewes, from a Merino ewe by a Lincoln 
ram, or if tliese are unprocurable a comeback one bred from a crossbred ewe by 
a Merino ram. But the crossbred ewes are jireferable, as they are iiea\^ milkers 
and nice quiet sheep; the progeny are early maturing, a point that is essential. It 
is far better to buy a good young crossbred ewe than a Merino ewe, if she costs 
say 7s. or 3s. more, as live or six lambs can l>e taken from a ewe, and then she can 
be fattened for market, and the lambs woidd eas ly be worth, say, several shillings 
more per head each year. Tliis w'as brought before my notice very prominently 
this season. 1 put in a few' Merinos wdth the crossbreds to make up iny dock, and 
the diiferenee in the lambs was most marked. The two breeds of rams mostly 
favored ami useil are Dorset Horns and Shropshires, These are both early matur¬ 
ing, and produce a nice shajicd lamb, which takes the eye when fat. Whichever 
lireed one decides on, one should get xiure-bred rams from a reliable breeder. A 
good sheep for this purpose can be got for £3 or £4 4s., and is money 'well spent. 
It is w'eil to ciioose rams with nice clean, narrow^ heads. Those witn coarse, thick 
heads are likely to cause trouble with the ewes at lambing time, and it is as well 
to avoid them if possible. The early part of November is a very good time to put 
the rams in with the ewes; the lambs will then be dropped or be dropping early in 
April, that is if the rams start to work straight away. It is a good plan to yard 
the ew'es and rams at night until they start to work. Of course the time of having 
the lambs dropped should depend a good deal on the nature of the property. For 
instance, if one has a place where the feed comes away quickly, then have the lambs 
early, and if late, have them later; but for this district it is preferable to have 
them fairly early. One advantage in having them early is that the rough, cold, 
wet weather is missed at lambing, ami the ground is not so cold for the young 
lambs to lie on. If the ewes are in real good condition when lambing, and can 
get a little green feed, they will keep their lambs all right, providing there is feed 
coming along for the colder weather, and as the lambs get bigger they soon begin 
to eat a little grass themselves. One of the greatest troubles to contend with is 
stinkwort. If ewes are allowed to run in a paddock where this w^eed is growing, 
in the month of April, it then being in full bloom, one stands a very big chance of 
losing a big percentage of the ewes. I have seen 50 ewes die in one week out of a 
flock of 300 through this trouble. • I believe it will pay to keep them in a paddock 
free from this w'eed, even if the feed should be very short, and give them a few 
hags of chaff every day, or better still, a little oats or barley. I am of the 
oxuniou that it W'ili pay to give oats to sheep at anything up to 2s. per bushel, 
I have been told by people who have had experience that it is well to soak grain 
of any kind before giving it to sheep. It is then more easily digested. It is well 
to give the flock attention during the lambing season. Sheep should be seen ever}” 
morning at least, as lambs. and ew^es can often be saved that would otherwise be 
lost. I have found it a good plan to take out the ewes and young lambs from 
the flock every few days, say 12 or 15 at a time, and put them in small lots where 
there may be a little better picking. If they are in lots of say 30 or 40, these can 
be forced on early, and catch the early market. Often, in addition to returning 
a good price, this helps to ease the paddocks. It is a good plan to sow barley 
early in the season, say any time after the middle of March. This, with decent 
April rains, wall give lambs a good start. It wall be ready about the middle or 
end of May, and carry them on through June, when the grass is not growing very 
rapidly. If there is one point I would emphasize more than another it is do not 
overstock. If one does this one will never raise a lamb fit for market. If a lamb 
is once allowed to get poddy all hope of making him fat is gone. It needs to 
be kept going with plenty of feed. If one starts with a few ewes, one will soon 
find out how many can be kept. It is far better to have a few too less than a few 
too many. Ewes and lambs are always eating, and it takes something to keep 
them going. A lamb weighing about SOlbs. live weight is a good marketable 
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sizej that will iiieaxi about 40ibs. dressed weigut. i make it a practice never to 
send auy under 7 Dibs. If a few are weighed one can soon form a good idea as to 
wken they are ready to send olf. If one can get in an ordinary year 14s. for a fat 
ianibj besides the wool from the ewes, which slioiild be 5s. or 6s., it will be found 
it is a very profitable undertaking, especialiy if carried on in connection with 
growing such crops as wheat, oats, barley, &c. The sheep liel|) to clear the land 
of weeds and rubbish, and also thrive much better on cultivated soils than on 
stale grass lands. One must reckon on a certain amount of losses with ew^es and 
lambs, and there is always a certain percentage lost at lambing time, and, as I 
have mentioned, should they get stinkw'ort in fiower it will be the means of plajung 
havoc with them. Sheep are a good, sound investment for anyone having a decent 
scope of country on which to run them. ^ ’ A good discussion ensued, in which 
members generally agreed with the writer. In answer to a question, Mr. Golds¬ 
worthy stated that it was advisable to start feeding the ewes before lambing. Mr. 
G. Ness endorsed this opinion, and said that more attention and care should be 
devoted to the ewes. He always fed his when the stinkwort was in bloom. 


MONAETO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to loin.). 

December ISth.—^Present: IS members. 

Hay. —A short p>aper on this subject was contributed by Mr. V. Braendler, who 
described the method of stocking and stacking hay, which he preferred. For 
dragging straw, he advised the use of a long iron rail or pole, which should be run 
over the straw on a hot day, and then dx*agged again in the opposite direction. 
Various opinions were expressed by members in regard to different methods of 
handling the hay crop. 


MOEPHETT YALE (Average annual rainfall 23.32m.). 

January liith.—Present; 10 members. 

Ingueasing the Percentage oe Lambs. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. Lay- 
ior emphasised the fact that by caring for the ew^es the percentage of lambs could be 
appreciably increased. The rams used in a fiock should strong well developed 
auiinals, and not too old, in order to secure the best results. The ewes should be 
Clutched about a month before lambing, but great care should be exercised in the 
operation, otherwise more harm might be done than good. Ewes when lambing 
should be inspected once each day, as a little assistance rendered to the ewe might 
save the life of a Iamb. If an ewe should forsake her lamb, they should be placed 
together in a small enclosure, and by the end of 24 hours it would be generally 
found that the ewe would mother the lamb without further trouble. In discuss¬ 
ing the paper, Mr. Castles suggested growfing more summer feed in order to main¬ 
tain the ewes in good condition. 


POET ELLIOT (Average annual rainfall, 20.33in.). 

January 15th.—Present: five members. 

Crops. —Members reported that grain and hay crops were good, but that red 
rust reduced the yield of some varieties. Federation and Western Australian 
Crossbred had proved good yieiders. Late-sown crop>s had yielded best. Btorms 
had played havoc with some of the barley crops. In view of the fact that the 
weather had been exceedingly dry since September crops had matured remarkably 
well. Mr, T. Squires reported the appearance of a disease in his potatoes which 
quickly caused their destruction. 


lEONBANK, December ISth.— Summer Cultivation eor Orchards, —In a 
paper with this title, Mr. E, Coats said that the orchard should be ploughed up in 
the spring, and after a fortnight’s interval the ground should be harrowed down 
to a fine tilth. After each fall of rain dui*ing the summer the surface soil should 
be lightly cultivated to prevent the surface from caking, as if that were permitted 
the moisture would quickly evaporate. Judicious summer cultivation was un¬ 
doubtedly very profitable". 

EANMANTOO.—An extract from a departmental bulletin on ^ ^ Lucerne 
Growing” was read and discussed by members. 

LONGWOOD, January 22nd.— Homestead Meeting. —The meeting was held at 
the homestead of Mr. W. H. Hughes, and was devoted to discussion of the history, 
constitution, and objects of the Market Gardeners’ and Fruitgrowers’ Associa¬ 
tion. Samples of apples, plums, and butter beaus were tabled. The afternoon 
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was devoted to an inspection of the orchard and garden. The Tripoli or Bush 
Marrow came under the notice of members. It wus stated to be a good vegetable, 
and often profitable to market. Some wattles planted Sd years ago, were being 
srripped with very satisfactory results. 

MILANG-, December 11th.—^hlr. O’Shaughnessy read a paper on ''The Country 
School in its Eelation to the Farmery’^ which was well received, and provoked a 
good discussion. 

MOUNT COMPASS, December 18th.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. S, Simons) 
initiated a disenssion relating to damage caused by garden pests. During the 
current season onion grubs, cut worms, &c., had "uTought havoc amongst the 
gardens in the district, in spite of all preventive measures taken early in the 
season. 

NAERUNG, January 22iid.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. E. Goode), who has 
enlisted with the Expeditionary Forces, was thanked for his services to the 
Branch, and members expressed their best wishes for his safe return. A pro¬ 
gramme of wmrk was drawn up for the coming six months. 

STEATHALBYN, December 21st.—The Chairman (Mr. W. M. Eankine) con¬ 
tributed a paper dealing with the w^heat harvest scheme. The Branch had given 
attention to the matter of prevention and control of bush fires, and a committee of 
10 had been appointed. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

MOUNT GAMBIEE (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

December 11th.—Present: 15 members. 

Haymaking. —Mr. K. McIntosh read a paper, as follows:—“During the recent 
rain I visited a neighboring farmer to learn what effect the wet weather would 
have on his grass which had just been cut for hay. He assured me that it would 
take no hann, as ff was lying in the swath, and the earth absorbed the moisture, 
juad it been raked, he asserted, tlie result might have been serious, as it would 
have had a tendency to pack together and so hold the moisure, which 
would cause it to rot where it came in contact with the earth. The same 
day I had occasion to visit another neighbor who had his grass cut and raked. Be¬ 
ing anxious to ventilate my newly-acquired knowledge, I offered my sympathy for 
him in his misfortune, in having his hay damaged. "Nothing damaged,^ he re¬ 
plied cheerfully. ‘I knew this rain was coming, therefore I hastened to get it 
raked j now the wind can blow through and dry it in no time, and no harm what¬ 
ever will come to it. Had I left it in the swath I might have had it half rotten 
before it properly cured. I am sorry for those people who have got their hay 
ill the swath, or even cocked, as it is liable to damage in either of those condi¬ 
tions. ^ As I had so far gained no very reliable information on the subject, I took 
the earliest opiportunity of asking a man who had his hay cocked when the rain 
came. As the two farmers previously interviewed, although contradictory about 
the results in the swath and in the wind-rows, both agreed as to the injurious 
result from getting wet in the cocks, I confidently approached the third, inti¬ 
mating that the rain had served him a shabby trick by descending on his hay at the 
most critical time. He replied, 'Y'ou are wrong, my friend; that hay is as safe 
as if it was in the stack and thatched. I saw the rain coming and worked early 
and late to make it safe, and my efforts will result in sweet, wholesome hay, while 
dilatory neighbors have musty stuff* not fit for stock to eat. ^ I am stiff thirsting 
for knowledge, and if this paper be the medium of opening a discussion on the 
subject of ‘How to treat hay under adverse weather conditions,^ it will have 
attained its object. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky said he would certainly back the 
last man. If hay was cocked it had a better chance of keeping green. In the 
swath all the hay would get wet, and woidd afterwards he bleached by the sun, 
and would lose a great deal of nutriment. In the cocks the hay would cure well, 
and the rain did not affect it so much. If rain were coming he would certainly 
try to get his hay in the cocks as soon as possible. Every farmer was satisfied that 
the sooner he got it into the stack the better. With 4in. or Sin. of rain he would 
still prefer the cocks. Mr. A. A. Eolsby endorsed this opinion, and said that when 
stacking he stopped when the rain came, to get some hay out cocked. Mr. H. 
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wiiS oi^ liko upioloii. Mi'. H. G. "Wiieolor iiskoil it the musty iiatu.Te of 
inueli grass liav liad a. tejidoacy to give horses a eough. ^Mr. J. Keegan said this 
was the ease, and grass iiay was not a very suitabie^feed for liorses.^ Mr. A. A. 
Miteliell was deeidedlv in favor of putting the hay into cocks, .If it were not the 
best then a lot of tinie had been wasted bv farmers, but experience showed that it 
was necessary. In reply to Mr. McGoriiikk, Mr. Sassaiiowsky said that if hay 
were cut in warm w’eather it couJd be liut into cocks in about three liays, and 
could be stacked in about 10 days to a fortiiigid after that. If they turned a 
cock over and found the hay brittle to the hand then they would be quite safe in 
putting it ill the stack. Mr. McCormick said he thought the tendency for the hay 
to get dusty might be oliviated by making the stocks narrower. Mr. G. K. Collins 
endorsed wdiat had l.ieen said about cocking, and tlionglit the dust in hay was 
caused tliroiigh carting it too soon. Mr. II. G. Wheeler had noticed that when the 
grass in the hay ivas ripe it did not get dusty. Spear grass, when cut nearly ripe, 
came out very Veil. Air. 0. E. Alajor thought that the dust trouble was caused 
})v grasses growing close to the ground, or weeds, such as dandelion. Mr, AlcCor- 
niick had noticed the <lList in hay from Schanck clover, and other clovers, and they 
could not let that I'ipeii. AIi*. A. A. Kilsby had two or throe stacks of hay three 
}ears ago, and one lie liad not used up until this year. It wnis then very handy, 
and came out wadi. In regard to the time to stack hay he always tried it with a 
fork, and if It made a noise, or crackle, when lifted, the hay was fit to stack. 
S[>eciinens of rape plants from Air. G. Holloway’s proi)erty at Kelson were staged. 

AIOHNT GAAIBIBK (Average annual rainfall, 32m.). 

January Sth.—Present; nine members. 

Sheep on the Farm. —The following paper, written by Air. James Pick, was, 
ill his absence, read by the Hon. Secretary (Air. D. A. Collins):—“Sheep on the 
farm are liecomiiig of even greater huportance than hitherto, owing to the great 
increase in market value of both wmol and mutton—a value wbich will undoubtedly 
remain high enough to show a very substantial profit for many years to ;ome. In, 
the greatV part of this ilistrict it will be found that the breeding of fat lambs 
win give the best and surest return. For this purpose the half-bred or three- 
quarter-lired Liiieoln-AIerino ew^es w^ 11 be the best. They are good doing sheep, 
cut a good fleece of wool, and are excellent mothers. Inferior and ill-shaiien 
animals should be culled out, as it is not reasonable to expect good freezers from 
ill-sliapeii mothers. AVhere it is intended to disp)Ose of the whole dT'op of the 
lamlis, and the farm is situate<l in a locality where they can be fattened, the Bhroji- 
shire rain will give good results. The lamlis w 11 be of the right shape with good 
backs and deep full breech—in fact, i<leal freezers. If, on the other hand, it is 
intended to retain portion of the ewe lambs for the purpose of keeping up the 
numbers of the breeding ewes, or if there is a chance of all the lambs not being 
fattened, then the use of the Lincoln rams is to be strongly recommended, care 
bemg taken to select animals of really gooil shape, with straight backs, well-spnnig 
ribs, and good deep breech. If rams of this class are used the lambs will be almost 
as good freezers as the Shropshire cross. Those retained for lireeding ewes or 
any others that are unsaleable as fats, will be of far greater value, owing to the 
increased amount of wool gained. There are many other breeds of rams, such as 
tne English and Border Leicester, wliieh are excellent sheep for mutton and wool, 
and other mutton breeds; but they are not easily proenralfle at tlie present time. 
For the future, or at any rate until such time as our flocks have regained their 
numbers, so sadly de];>leted by the recent drought, every sheep farmer'"should save 
the best of his ewe lambs for breeding, and not sell them for slaughter, no matter 
ow fat .-.ey might be. If this is not (lone good Crossbred ew^es will become almost 
unobtainable in the near future. On the lighter lands of the low^er South-East, 
wliere fat lamb breeding is not practicable, the first cross Lineoln-AIerino will be 
found to be a very profitable class of sheep to keep. They give a good return 
of valuable w'-ool, ami in addition, a very suitable carcass for the butcher’s shop. 
To maintain the first cross I advocate the use of the first-cross rams to be bred 
from large-framed plain-bodied Alerino ewes, with a good length of staple and 
plenty of character, but not too fine, these ewres to ]>e mated with a Lincoln ram 
of good shape and even quality of wool. It is very necessary to keep the ewes in 
good condition all the year. A little ehafl or oats given when the paddocks are 
bare at the end of summer will pay. In addition to br ngiiig in good revenue 
through the medium of wool and mutton, sheep are excellent fertilisers, and are 
' worth more on the farm for this purpose than is generally credited to them.” 
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Mr. tl. Botterili, M.L.G., thought if they tried to find the origin of a great iiimibei 
of their coarser-bred sheep—Lincoln, Leicester, Dorset Horn, Soiitiidowii, and 
others—they would find that they had originated from a cross or two crosses— 
that was from a imre-lired ewe of one breed and a pure-bred ram of another. They 
had gone on breed iig from those two, and had perpetuated, a third breed. The 
Lincoln had been pure, he thought, for many years, and perhaps the Leicester also, 
and the Merino, The fat-lamb business was the most profitable with the Shrop¬ 
shire cross. His feeling with regard to fat lambs was that they required to have 
not less than 90 per cent, of lambs, and of that number they required to sell at 
least 90 per cent. If they had too many rejects on hand it would not be profit¬ 
able. Other lambs did not fatten like those he mentioned. The fiesii of the 
Soiitiido-wns and Dorset Horns was not so good. It had been proved without a 
doubt that a half-breed Lincoln-Merino breed could be perpetuated, and he gave 
instances where th!s had been done. The manager at Carr 's plains had taken up 
__this line of breeding. Although it might be thought a misnomer, they might call 
the breed produced a pure crossbred. He would get a good line of Merino ewes 
from the north of Adelaide, and mate them with a Lincoln ram; and on the 
half-breed thus produced put a Corridaie ram. What he meant by a half-breed 
wars a Lincoln-Merino cross. They could not fatten it up as profitably for a freezer 
as they could the Shropshire cross out of Crossbred ewes or Dorset Horns, or South- 
do vnis. These sheei> had been bred for many years for the express purpose of meat, 
ignoring the wool. Mr. G. H. Kilsby endorsed the remarks of Mr. Botterill, and 
approved the principle of keeping the best of the ewe lambs, and not the rejects, 
from which to breed. 

Liming Land in Scotland. —Mr. H. Sutherland gave a short address on the 
methods of liming pursued in Scotland. When they intended cultivating new land 
they generally limed it after fallowing. They put a ton of lime on for a start, 
maybe two or three months before it was sown down with grain. It was then 
cultivated or harrowe<l, and left lying till seed time. Then it \vas ploughed again, 
and the seed sown. The ton of lime was supposed to do for 20 years. When the 
farmers had to meet the whole cost they put on, say, 5ewt. of lime just at seeding 
time. That would have to do for a few years. In reply to questions, Mr. Suther¬ 
land said they carted the lime—ordinary burnt lime—on to the land and put it 
out with shovels at first; but the ocwt. per acre was put through the drill or sown 
by hand. He thought it would be well to lime the land in the district. He heard 
a gentleman say at a Bureau meeting that he had tried lime on the land, but it 
made no difference to the crop; but that was not a fair test for lime. Its effect 
was only noticeable over a number of years. Usually in Scotland they took off 
corn first, then turnips; and then barley. Grass seed* was sown with the barley, 
and the land was left in grass for three years in close farming. While they let 
it lie ill grass they would often find that the part that was limed did not bear so 
much grass as that which was not treated with lime; but the stock found it out, 
and ace the herbage on the limed part to the earth before they would touch the 
other. They would get more milk and quicker beef off land that was limed than 
tne other. The manure used tvas superphosphate and Done meal. Of course, the 
Vmnes would keep the land better and produce better fodder; but he was doubtful 
whether the superphosphate would benefit the land for the same length of time. 
He impressed upon them that they must feed their soil to compensate for what 
they took out of it. He did not believe very much in special manures; he always 
liked to know what was in the manures. It was best to make their special manures 
themselves; but he did not think they could beat bones ground finely. Some 
fanners were shy of putting on stable manure, because they said there were a 
iuv, of seeds hi it. That would be easily overcome by mixing' it with the lime. 
That killed the seeds, and made a splendid manure with sandT. The Tme vroiild 
kill the seeds in two or three months. 

Super, and Grain. —Mr. Davidson who was absent, contributed the following 
notes:—interesting re.sults in the use of superphosphates on wheat and oats have 
been achieved on Benara land. In a paddock of Algerian oats a portion was 
treated with 601bs. of super, per acre. The Hue of demaxcatioii was most pro- 
1 ounced—ihe oats were thicker and stood Sin. above the crop on uiimanured land. 
Several men who examined the crop were of opinion that the manured portion, 
would yield in grain lObush. per acre more, and if used for chaff at least half a 
ton extra yield would be credited to super. An area ivas soum with MTiite Tuscan 
and Federation wheats alongside each other, also treated with super, with the 
exception of a strip left as a control. Again the comparison was strikingly in 
favor of the artificial manure. It was heavier, taller, and better headed, and was 
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lasilj 6 bi 2 g-'li. to 7ljiisii. an acre better. Tlie main point demonstrated iTas tbat the 
Fieiiam land^, with its stiff retentive siii;soil, resxjoiided readily to artificial iiiaiiiires^, 
tiiiil that it would produce good wdieat. As wheat had not been tried iniieh in that 
ilireetioia beforej landliolders -were pleased with the result.’-’ 

NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60iii.). 

January Stli.—Present: IS members and two visitors. 

Sche:»,ie for the JJestkuction of Ea.beits. —Mr. W. G. Haynes stated that the 
destruction of rabbits by the poison cart was a most iniquitous method. It seemed 
to be a great waste that rabbits, which made good human food, should be ren¬ 
dered useless by poison, wiien so many people last year were in need df meat. 
Surely some system eoultl be devised which would clear the country of rabbits—or 
effectively decrease them—and at the same time make use of the carcasses for food. 
He admitted the professional trapxDar was a scourge so far as clearing the country 
of rabbits was concerned, but he believed he could be made use of by proper organi¬ 
sation. When he was trapping on his land he closed up the rabbit Holes, ami 
when he went over the country again he traijped where the holes were reopened 
and i>retty well cleared off all the rabbits. His scheme was to make the trapjier do 
the same. Landliolders could effect this by ax^pointing a board comxjiising trapi^ers, 
landholders, and a councillor. The district could be subdivided, and every 
would. ]}e allotted his portion, and he could go over the country several 
times. The first once or twice he went over the country he would make first-class 
wages, but in order to encourage him to fill up the rabbit burrows, and clear the 
country of rabbits, they would have to give him a bonus, say of Id. or l^rd. per 
iieaii, to enalde him to make fair wages while destroying the rabbits when they 
were scarce. Tenders could be called from traxipers for each rabbit subdi¬ 
vision. In the summer time they could have a cool car on the railways to take the 
rabliits to Adelaide for food, or to the Produce Depot to he frozen for export, or 
to the eauniiig factory. There w’ere a number of details to be worked out in 

the scheme which could be easily settled. The principal point in the scheme was. 
to eoinx.>el the trapper to go over the country until the burrow’s w^ere all filled ux:> 
and the rabbits cleared; but it was highly necessary that to make it worth his. 
while to do so there should be a bonus so graduated in relation to the quantity of 
rabbits on the land. Trappers now’ skimmed over the country, ancf took the 
cream of the rabbits in order to make high wages at the work, but under his xoro- 
posal they w’ould be kept to one x^ort.on of the country, and would be under con¬ 
tract to clear it properly. There wmiild have to be some organisation among the 
landowners to subdivide the country and x>ay bonuses when the greatest x.u’opor- 
Lon of the rabb-ts had been destroyed. Mr. Pentrheerdt said any scheme tnat 
would materially lessen them would be w’eicome. Many landholders held the- 
opinion that rabbit trappers spread the rabbits over the country, and their wmrk 
was not effective; so that landholders had no ox>tion but to use jioison. Pie had 
no doubt that some such scheme as suggested by Mr. Haynes could make rabbit 
trapp ng effective, and at the same time utilise the carcass for food purposes. 
Mr. McBride said that Mr. Ellis, of Benara, had some such scheme in oxieratioii. 
He built huts on the estates for the trappers, and when the rabbits became scarce* 
he gave them I.onuses according to their deliveries at the factory. The Plon. 
Secretary (Mr. W. II. Smith) had had some experience of trapping and filling in 
liiirrow’S on his land. When the rabbits were becoming scarce for the trax^i^er he* 
paid him a bonus to go over the land until the rabb-ts were practically eradicated. 
Tne trapper filled in the burrows and trapped at the oi>en holes, and he found the 
work more euective tnaii poisoning. The Chairman (Mr. S. H. Sehinekel) said 
it would be very diifienlt to x^nt Mr. Haynes’s scheme into operation in some- 
country, especially in the tussocky country on the plains. To make Mr Haynes’s, 
scheme effective it would require an Act of Parliament. Mr. Caldwell said they 
had organised poisoning under an Act of Parliament at present, and it was found 
difficult to get landowners to work in line under it, and he did not know wdiether- 
organised traxiping was going to work any better. They had now one of the most 
drastic Acts for rabbit destruction they ever had, and he doubted wliether it w^as. 
the success it should be, owmg to want of unity of action. He understood that 
Mr. Haynes w^anted to do away with poisoning altogether, and rely solely on trap¬ 
ping and filling in burrows, and he was afraid it would take a great deH of orga¬ 
nisation to make it more effective than the present system. Mr. Smith had told 
him he had tried the scheme of tra^pping Mr. Haynes had propounded, and found 
it effective. That was an illustration of where voluntary effort was more success¬ 
ful than organised effort under an Act of Parliament.^ He thought the whole. 
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matter required careful consideration before they could express a definite opinion 
ill favor of a ehaiige from the present system. Mr, Goad said that -when a man 
had his land securely %Yire netted he could adopt the scheme proposed, but the 
dilficulty was to induce neighbors to follow suit. Mr. Heiinig said he had proved 
tiiat trapping and filling in were better than poisoning. It was understood that 
Mr. Haynes would place his scheme before the members for the district with a 
view to its being embodied in an Act of Parliament. 

Experimental Wheat Plots. —The Chahmian (Mr. S. H. Schinckel) had reaped 
the experimental wheat plots that the members of the Branch inspected on his 
farm some six weeks ago. Those who saw the plots six weeks ago would be some¬ 
what surprised at the reaping results, as the actual results were not in accord with 
the appearance of the plots when members saw them. The plots that looked as 
if they were going to yield the best did not yield so well as some of the others 
when reaped. Por instance, his plot with Pederation wheat looked the worst when 
members inspected the plots, but it yielded the best when reaped. He had set it 
npjart for the Belgium Belief Puiid, and it averaged 25bush. per acre, and would 
return 15 ]:)ags for the fund. As he had exj>lained at the inspection, the plots were 
sown oil the Ith and 5th of June with 501bs. of seed per acre and SOlbs. of mineral 
super, per acre. The plots had harvested as follows:— 

No. 1.—Pederation—1 acre 7 square chains; 42.36biish.; 25.19bush. per acre; 
good quality. 

No. 2.—Budd’s—1 acre 74 square chains; 41.42bnsh.; 23.49bnsh. per acre; good 
•quality. 

No. 3.—Eayah —1 acre 54 square chains; 25.50bush.; 13.37bush. per acre; very 
poor quality. 

No. 4.—Marshairs No. 3—1 acre 54 square chains; 38.48bush; 26.12biish. per 
.acre; good. 

No. 5.—Lottos—1 acre 74 chains; 39.9busli.; 22.27bush. per acre; fair quality. 

No. 6.—Yandilia King—1 acre 6 square chains; 37.4bush.; 23.6bush. per acre; 
.good quality. 

Federation made a poor beginning, and never looked very promising, and the 
yield was surpr.sing; harvested December 31. Budd^s made a good beginning, 
.and looked very promising right to harvest time. It has a tendency to lodge; 
Harvested December 31. Bayah began remarkably well, and grew well through¬ 
out, but was badly affected with red rust; harvested January 1. Marshall’s No. 3 
began fairly well, but did not look very promising in the early spring; harvested 
.January 1. Lott’s began well, and looked very promising right through the grow¬ 
ing period, but was slightly affected with red rust; harvested January 3. Yandilia 
King began fairly well, and made excellent growth right through; harvested Janu- 
.ary 3. He felt confident that had the spring been more favorable, the returns of 
these plots would have been much greater. The rainfall from time of sowing till 
harvesting was as follows:—June, 7.21in.; July, 1.76in.; August, 4.44in.: Septem¬ 
ber, 4.32in.; October, l.Blin.; November, 0.55m.; December, nil; total, 19,63iii. 
Mr. Schinckel added that if there had been a good soaking rain throngh October 
the plots would have turned out much better. There was a tyx^ical winter for the 
South-East last year, but not a typical spring. 

Fly Attacking Fruit and Vegetables. —Attention was directed to the appear¬ 
ance in the district of a fly w^hich was attacking fruit and vegetables. This 
was taoiight to be the Butlierglen fly, and kerosine emulsion was recommended as 
an effective means of dealing with it. 

Exhibits. —Mr. G. Turnbull showed a sample of Yandilia King wheat which he 
had just reaped. It was grown in sandy country, and yielded Ifibush. to the acre. 
Mr. A. Caldwell showed samples of wheat and oats grown by Mr. Alex. Eobertson, 
■of Struan. Among the exliibits was Frampton wheat, vhieh had been forwarded 
from Ballarat for trial. The grain was plump and heavy. There was a sample 
of Tasmanian Giant White oats grown on his irrigation plots, which w^as of more 
than average quality. It was decided to institute a competition for the best 
kept farm in the district, and the Hon. Secretary was instructed to secure the 
necessary information to carry out the competition. 


SANDALWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 13in, to 
December lOtli.—Fiesent: 10 members and two visitors. 

Suitable Wheat for Hay. —Mr. W. Willoughby read the following paper:— 
^ The most suitable wheats for hay in this district are Gluyas, Dart’s Imperial, and 
-Marshall’s No. 3, But I would sow Gluyas in preference to later wheats, on 
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iiceoiint of it being an early varkity, and gives one time to cut and cart the hay 
before stripping operations commence. Gluyas for hay should be sown at the 
rate of about oOlbs. to 601bs. to the acre, with an equal amount of superphos¬ 
phates, and it should be cut when the grain is in the milky stage. If left too 
long before being cut the straw becomes too coarse. Hay should be stocked 
within 24 hours from the time it is cut, and should be ready to cart and stack 
after stamling about 14 to 16 days. When practicable it should be carted and 
stacked in cool weather, as it usually maintains the same condition in the stack 
that it is in when put there. ’' Mr. Oakeshott preferred Silver Baart as a hay wheat; 
the Chairman (Mr. Hood) considered oats of more value to the farmer as hay 
than wheat. The Hon, Secretary (Mr. A. B. M, Lovell) thought Gluyas a good 
hay wheat, but preferred Calcutta Cape oats for feed purposes. 


TIHTINAEA, October 30th.—Papers were contributed by Messrs. R. Henderson 
and N. Bainger on The Farm and Gardenand ^^Care of the Ewe’' respectively. 
Good discussions took place on both papers. 

TINTINARA January Sth.—The Chief Inspector of Stock (Mr. T. H. Wil¬ 
liams) attend# [ the meeting and delivered a lecture on ‘ * Bacteria, ” illustrating 
hiS remarks wdth lantern slides. 



Shipping: Wheat, 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following puhUcatjona have been issued by the Depirtment, and are available for 

distribution at prices mentioned : — 

“ Fruit Tree and Grape Vine Pruning,” by Geo. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor); price, 
23. 6d.; posted, 2s. 8d. > 

“ Vioegrowers’ Manual,’’ by A. Sutherland; price, 6d.: posted, 7d. 

Journal of tii© D©partni©li't of A-griculture, is. per annum in advance; Sd. 
per single copy to residents of South Australia. Other places, 2s. 6d. per annum. 

Any of the following bulletins and leaflets may be obtained by sending a penny stamp for 
postage:— 

Subject. 

Stock and Bairying— 


Bulletin 

No. 


Bloodworms.. I. 

Bot Flies ard B ts ..... II. 

Cocky Chaff and Straw as Feed for 

Stock . III. 

Dairy Cattle, Suggested Rations for IV. 

Diseases of Farm Animals. 76 

Farm Horses, Suggested Rations for V. 
Farm Livestock : How to Lay 
Foundation for Good Strains.... VI. 
Farm Livestock: Equivalent of 
Foodstuff and Feeding Rations.. VII. 

Horse, The. 94 

Medicine Shelf . . 85 

Milk Taints and Flavors . VIII. 

Roseworthy Agricultural College 

Flock in 1907-8 . 41 

Sheep Tick and Sheep Louse. 84 

Poultry — 

Chickens, Ducklings, &c.: Feeding 

and Reaiing.. IX. 

Egg-Laying Competition, 1914-15 93 

Intiuhation . X. 

Poultry Tick .. 74 

IIOBTICULTrUE, &C.— 

Banded Pumpkin Beetle. 34 

Codlin Moth Spraying Tests. 67 

Curculio Beetle . XI. 

Currant Industry... 68 

Flow^ering Periods of Stone Fruits. 88 
Fruit Drying : For Beginners .... 31 

Fruit Flies. 24 

Trees, Hints on Selection and 

Planting of. XII. 

‘ ‘ Maggot Fly Pest. 25 

Trees and Vines : Remedies 

fox Diseases . 70 

Grape Vine Mildews .. 62 

Gumming Disease: Peach and Al¬ 
mond Disease .. 40 


Bulletin 

No. 


Subject. 

HoBTicrLTURE, &c.— eontinwd. 

Peach Curl Leaf Fungus ........ 64 

Select List of Fruit Trees. 91 

Tomatoes, Production of Early.... 6 

Agriculture, &c.— 

Agricultural Bureau Congress, 1909 51 

“ “ ‘‘ 1911 68 

“ 1912 76 

» 1914 88 

Agricultural Seeds, Depth of Sow¬ 
ing . 71 

Dry Farming Conference, 1911, 

Report. XIII. 

Ensilage, Conservation of Green 

Fodder as.. XIV. 

Forage Crops in S.E. 92 

Inman Valley : Address by Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture . 96 

Lucerne Cultivation and Manage¬ 
ment .... • 59 

Lucerne Leaf Spot Disea* e . XV. 

Phosphatic Manures . 87 

Possibility of Improvement in the 
Farming Practices of Hundreds 
of Ayers and Hanson.......... 95 

Potato Blight... ... 49 

Potato Blight: Spraying Tests ., XVI. 
Rose worthy College Harvest— 

1909 . 

1913- 14 ... 

1914- 15 .... 

Roseworthy Agricultural College 

Experimental Field Report— 

1905-14 .. .. 

Wheaten Hay—Investigations into 

handling, digestibility . 8*2 

Miscellaneous— 

Amount of Spirit that may be Ex¬ 
tracted from a Ton of Raisins . 50 

Milling Experiments ... 61 

Sheep on the Farm .. XVII. 


53 

83 

90 


89 


THE AQ-RIOUL.TURAL BTJKBAU.-Particulars of this Orgamsation, 
of which every farmer should, b© a member, can b© had on 
application to the D©i>artm©nt. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS, 


Agricultural Bureau Coeference. 

On March lOtli the Conference of the Lower Northern Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be held at Gawier. This will be fol¬ 
lowed by the Northern Yorke Peninsula Conference, to be held at 
Kadina on March 16th. 

The Lower Byre’s Peninsula Branches will meet in conference at 
Y'eelanna on April 3rd, and at Kalangadoo on the 12tii of the same 
month the Branches situated in the South-Eastern Conference District 
will foregather. 

At each of the meetings addresses will be delivered by officers of 
the Department of Agriculture, and papers will be contributed by 
members of the Agricultural Bureau. 


Berseem. 

The supply of berseem seed imported by the Department has met 
with a ready demand amongst the farmers. Intending growers of this 
fodder should recognise that it must be considered as a crop to be 
irrigated. The seed should be sowni in March or, at latest, in the first 
fortnight in April, and it should be wutered immediately to insure 
prompt germination. 

Sowing should be at the rate of 201bs. to 301bs. of seed per acre, 
and the first cut should be taken as soon as the growth is sufficient to 
permit of this. Subsequent cuts should be as frequent as possible. 
In order to insure the best I'esuits, an irrigation should follow eaeb 
cutting. 

At seeding a dx^essing of superphosphate should be applied, and the 
addition of farmyard manure to the crop will do no harm. 

This crop is an excellent winter grower, making headway when even 
oats and haidey are doimant. As a green feed for poultry it is 
unexcelled, and all livestock take to it with readiness. 
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iNQUlRY DEPARTMEMl 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculturej, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Ag:ricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. AD 
correspondence should be addressed to The Editor, I'hc 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’’ 


VETEEINARY INQUIRIES. 

(R,.eplies snpplied by Mr. F. E, Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Lecturer.) 

'‘P. C, R./^ Saddlewortli, has a Pomeranian affected with acute 
eczema. 

Reply^—Where the disease is hereditary, as in this ease, it is almost 
hopeless to try to cure, but if this is attempted the following treat¬ 
ment is most likely to benefit. Give morning and evening a 5gr. 
Bland pil. cam arseii., and bathe twice daily with tr. rhus tox., loz., 
to nieth. spirit 1 pint. 

'' T. B. B., ’ ’ Clarendon, has a stallion, three years, which rubs the 
hair off in patches. 

Reply—The symptoms appear to be those of mange, for which the 
treatment has been often given. It is: Stand horse in sun, wash all 
over with carbolic or lifebuoy soap; allow suds to dry on; a few 
hours later wash off with 3 per cent, coal tar solution in water, and 
then wipe over places with benzine one part, olive oil five parts. The 
treatment has to be repeated every three days for three times, then 
a week apart for three times. During treatment give a fiat table¬ 
spoon of sulphnr in food once daily. 

M. B.,Langhorne’s Creek, has a colt, four years, which is 
losing condition and rough. 

Reply—Probable cause, worms and teething. Try a tablespoon 
daily of this mixture—Jib. each sulphate of iron, sulphur, saltpetre, 
gentian, lib. each brown sugar and linseed meal. As soon as he 
finishes teething he will pick up. 
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‘‘E. Hamuiond, has a mare, 16 years, with poll evil 

Eeply —In a mare of this age there is not much likelihood of re- 
coYery, and if she is unable to work it would be better to destroy her. 
A rather delicate operation is required. Wash for an hour daily 
with cold water, and inject benzine afterwards, if treatment is 
desired. 

J. H. C./’ Aldinga, had a yearling colt kicked on shoulder joint. 

Eepiy —The symptoms are those of fracture of the humerus, and 
the shoulder is not dislocated, but displaced; the best treatment 
would be to give it a good coating of Stockholm tar and leave it 
alone. 

‘ AY. L.,’^ Wynarka, has a horse which blows. 

Reply—The symptoms point somewhat to broken wind. Give 
aconite morning and evening, water before feeding, and spell as 
much as possible in hot weather; green or short feed best. 

^AY. Y. B.,’' Yeelamia, has a co'vv which fails to hold milk. 

Reply—This is due to laxity of muscle closing teat. A little oint- 
iiieiit of half beeswax and half vaseline plugged into the teat after 
milking will enable her to retain the milk. 

li. Y./’ Brimpton Lake, West Coast, reports the death of a 
grey horse. Post mortem revealed congealed blood and whitish 
strings in blood vessels, with abscesses in spleen. Was. kicked in the 
flank by the driver. 

Eepiy—The appearance of the blood vessels is technically called 
aneurism, and is due to the worms previously diagnosed. The 
abscesses on the spleen arose from a different kind of worm, called 
Eabronema equi Kicking the horseflank is a bad habit, and a driver 
who persisently does it deserves to lose his Job. The damage to in¬ 
ternal organs from such treatment renders them very liable to abscess 
formation. 

"AT, J. B.,” Cummins, West Coast, drove a horse 25 miles. The 
animal blew up. It was given soda, and improved; driven next day, 
sweated heavily, blew up again, griped, but not violently; fell on 
knees and died in that position. Post mortem: Bloodworms in duiig. 

Eeply—The trouble was acute indigestion, and’the attitude before 
death shows that the trouble was in the caecum. Treatment in siuiilar 
case—Do not drive, rub belly well, give hot stimulants, spirits, or 
coffee, with half a teaspoon of essence of peppermint, and repeat in an 
hour if necessary. This ease was complicated by bloodworm aneurisms. 

“ J. Bletehley, had a pony mare which was lively in morning, 
dull in afternoon and off feed, blown up with wind, dull in eye, stiff, 
nose and lips cold, backed, struggled, and died. 
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Reply—Tlie symptoms point to over-distension of the stomach with 
fermenting gas^ arising possibly from new hay, and acting on an over¬ 
strained organ. The s^^mptoms are classically those of stomach dis¬ 
tension and mechanical heart failure from pressure. In similar ease 
give hot stimulants, such as spirits, with half a teaspoon of essence of 
peppermint and some baking soda, and rub flanks and belly well. 

“W. P.,’' Kingston-on-Murray, has a mare, seven years, which 
damaged her near foreleg; embrocation had been applied. 

Reply—The pain arises from the embrocation; turn her into a 
swamp and give her three months ’ rest. 

'‘’C. T. M./' Cygnet River, Kangaroo Island, asks the cause of a 
horse continually stamping. 

Reply—Parasites in the heel, most probably. Try dressing the legs 
and heels each evening wdth benzine one, to linseed or olive oil five, 
and give a tablespoon of sulphur in the food once daily for ten days. 

' 'H. T. K.,’’ Cygnet River, Kangaroo Island, reports that sheep lose 
power of limbs and die about three weeks after shearing. 

Reply —Very probably from tetanus or lockjaw, the germs of which 
are inoculated in the snips that occur during shearing. Shears and 
sheds should be thoroughly disinfected, and any cut dressed with pure 
carbolic acid as well as tar. 

H. D.,’’ Mount Remarkable, has a pony mare with a lump 
about the size of overcoat button under skin of withers under harness 
saddle. 

Reply—Probably a fibrous thickening arising from some inequality 
of pressure by the saddle, which had better be overhauled. The lump 
should he well fomented twice a day, and a little mercurial ointment 
rubbed in after fomenting. If neglected there is a danger of necrosis 
of tissue, commonly known as fistula. 

Morphett Vale Agricultural Bureau reports that a cow, a few days 
after calving, went hard in one quarter, and lost milk of it. 

Reply—Ordinary mammitis is very common after coming into milk, 
and this appears to be such a ease. The treatment would consist of 
a drench of Epsom salts fib., sulphur 2ozs., ginger ioz., dissolved in a 
quart of warm beer. The udder should be well fomented with hot 
soapsuds twice a day, and camphor ointment (camphor 1, lard 4) 
should be rubbed in afterwards for as long as seems necessary. 

^'A. H. M.,” liobethal, reports a cow with weak and watery eyes, 
gradually falling away, and loss of power. 

Reply—The symptoms may be those of hydatids or tuberculosis, or 
both, or some other parasitic disease. Owing to the possibility of 
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tuberculosis^ it would be as well lo cornmunieate with the Chief Inspec¬ 
tor of Stock, Adelaide, or the Deputy Chief, Mount Barker, and an 
examination would be arranged for. In the meantime it would be w^ell 
to give the cow twice daily four tablespoons of syrup of phosphate of 
iron in a quart of water or gruel. She would probably eat it in a 
niask. 

''0. 0. R.,’’ Inverloch, Two Wells, has sheep afflicted wdth blindness 
and wasting. 

Reply—This is another ontbreak of the parasitic affection known 
technically as sarcosporidiosis, frequently referred to in these replies. 
The change of paddock is often associated with the disease, which is 
incubating in the paddocks that are eaten down. The treatment of 
boracic acid seven parts and carbonate of ammonia one part externally 
will help, but arsenic internally is necessary; this is most conveniently 
given ill the form of tablets, such as Cooper’s, or, if preferred, Joz. 
per sheepj equal to a dessertspoon, of Fowler’s solution, may be given 
in the trough feed twice daily. 

‘^L. D.,” Ashbourne, had a draught mare which cut her shin in 
September last, and iiow^ has Gin. x Sin. lump of proud flesh, but is. 
not lame. 

Reply—It may eventually be necessary to cut off the protuberance 
with a broad blade, such as a red-hot shovel; but before going to that 
extreme it ivould be well to dress the part daily with tincture of iodine, 
and afterw^ards to smear it with Stockholm tar containing 10 per cent.. 
of burnt bluestone. Also get a piece of rubber cord, such as boys, 
use in shanghais, abont 2ft. long, and wind it tightly about the fleshy 
part of the leg above the wound for ten minutes a day at .first, 
gradually increasing the time to two hours. A progress report will 
be esteemed in a month or so, when further suggestions may be made. 
The mare may be wmrked with advantage while being treated. 

^'A. G. T.,” Moorook, River Murray, had a draught mare which 
last spring, on green feed, became itchy, rubs and stamps; shoulders, 
throat, withers, &e., affected. 

Reply—The mare has mange. Give a tablespoon of sulphur in 
feed for 10 days or so twice daily. Stand in sun and wash all over 
■with soft soap; leave on to dry; then wash off with wmrni water and 
soda; afterwards dress with benzine one part, olive oil four parts. 
Repeat daily for three days, then twice a week for a fortnight, then 
once a w^eek regularly. If not cured in a month or two, instead of 
benzine and oil damp the spots well and dust thickly on carbide of 
calcium^ and let it fizz; wash off an hour or tw^o later. For the legs 
put a handful in a bucket, stand the leg in, and pour in water, leaving 
to stand till all fizzing is over. Repeat as above. 
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''A. Gr. T./’ Moorook, River Murray, also reports a keifer, six 
moiitlis, wMck is off feed, always constipated, eats rags, ropes^ &c. 

Reply—Acute indigestion, leading on to dry bible later. Give daily 
two tablespoons of syrup of phosphate of iron and a teaspoonful of 
.saltpetre in a little gruel. Once half a pint of castor oil. Place a 
lick of one part saltpetre, four parts bone meal, and enough molasses 
to sweeten, where the calf can get at it. Green feed if possible. 

J. B. T.,'’ Sutherlands, has a mare with swollen glands and tongue, 
offensive black discharge, and swelling of face. 

Reply—The symptoms point to a disease called purpura haemorr- 
hagica, which is not catching, hut the same unhealthy conditions which 
bring it about in one case frequently cause it to appear in others about 
the same time, so that it appears to be infectious. Keep on udth the 
Condy and lard, and give 20 drops of turpentine in a little pollard on 
the tongue three times a day. The mare will probably take six or 
eight weeks to recover, but a further report in a fortnight would be 
esteemed, and a change of treatment suggested. 

‘‘W. 0. S.,’' Georgetovm, has a mare affected with loss of power 
over loins, worse early in morning; all functions seem normal, but 
urine is scanty; much rumbling of bowels, and does not lie down. 

Reply—There seems to be kidney trouble, but this requires veteri¬ 
nary examination to determine. Give her morning and evening for 
a fortnight 10 drops of tr. rhus toxicodendron in a little pollard on 
her tongue, and kindly report result. It will probably be well also to 
rub a turpentine liniment into her loins once daily (see ammonia lini¬ 
ment in Journal of Agrimilhirej August, 1914). 

'AY. S.,’’ YTirrahara, has a mare, six years, very lame behind, tender 
on stifle, and apparently damaged on back. 

Reply—If careful search does not produce a nail from the foot or 
similar injury, it may be presumed that she fell down a creek or met 
with some similar accident, and possibly fractured a bone, which could 
only be told by examination by a veterinary surgeon. On the whole 
it would he well to put a good plaster of tar over the loins and on the 
stifle, and leave her in a good paddock where she could not slip into 
any sort of hole, A further report in a month or so would he esteemed. 

la-P. Bros./’ Mundalla, via Bordertown, have a colt, three 
years, which is off feed, falling away, and stiff in hindquarters. 

Reply—It would appear that after harvest the colt contracted a 
chill, and it is more than probable that parasites, such as bloodivorms, 
also affect him, and his teeth, no doubt, are troubling. It would be 
well to mix up the following:—Carbonate of iron, 4o2s.,; gentian, 
4 o2s. ; sulphur, 4ozs.; saltpetre, 4ozs.; with sufficient honey or molasses 
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to make a. soft, sticky paste, a tablespoon fill of wMefi slioiikl be 
smeared on Ids teeth or tongia* Lviee daily for a Tort night or so^ wlieii 
a further la'pcrtuvill be esteemed. 

“W. J. J./’ Clevej’ had a mare^ six years^ in foal, which after wlimit 
carting, contracted pain in belly, lip flapping, and off feed. 

Reply—Indigestion. Rub belly well daily, and give 15 drops ti\ 
iiiix vomica on tongue twice a day for 10 days. Also give 2ozs. Epsom 
salts in drinking water oucc a day for a week. 

''P. V. L.,’^ Kenton Yalley, reports that skewbald ponies often have 
grilles, especially after drinking, although they can have water when 
they like. 

Reply—Acute indigestion and impaction, following drought condi- 
4iioiis, and probably getting too much to eat now, although tlu^ long 
hay is better than chaff. Give regular buggy work every day, and 
watch for worms in dung lin. to 2in. long. Give salt to lick, and 
twice a day for a fortnight put on tongue 10 drops tr. mix vomica, 
and report progress. 

‘M. S. S./’ Yadnarie, states (a) that a medium draught niare, eight 
years, active, lively, always fat, passes stinking and corrosive fluid with 
dung, especially when on green hay; (h) mare has bruised lower 
eyelid, 

(a) The symptoms are those of liver trouble, probably parasitic; 
feed mostly bran and little pollard, with not much chaff; give twice 
daily in feed for a fortnight (when kindly report further) a table¬ 
spoon of the following powder:—Chloride of ammonia, sulphur, salt¬ 
petre, gentian, of each ^Ib., with sugar 11b., and linseed meal 11b. 
Always water before feeding, and never feed just before work; groom 
well for 10 minutes daily over last two rihs on off side, (h) Blow in a 
little boraeic acid once or twice a week. Make sure it is not a siuaTI 
cancer growing; if so, touch twice a week with eaustic pencil. 

Hartley Agricultural Bureau reports horses coughing, discharging 
, from nose, tire easily. 

Reply—Summer colds. Peed on green stuff or bran; spell from 
work for a few days, and give a teaspoonful each of resin and saltpetre 
twice a day in food for a week. Worse ones steam heads and rub lini¬ 
ment into throats. 

L. L.,” Geranium, had a mare, nine years, half gone in foal, 
which came in lame and blown up; breathing heavily and with slight 
discharge from nostril; was treated correctly, but died 12 hours later. 

Reply—Acute flatulent colie, such as often occurs in in-foal mares. 
It would have been better if, in addition to the other treatment, she 
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had spirits and pirppin'iniid:. The worms were the ordinary biood- 
woians, Sc. eqidnum^ and probably had something to do with the at¬ 
tack. Was it possible for uiarii to have been kicked by another 
horse while ont'f If so, lluit was ilie biginning of the trouble. 

Spalding Agricultural Bureau seeks information as to the likelihood 
of horses being poisoned by poppy seeds. 

Reply— As ordinarily found, thn (luantity of poppy seeds in hay 
would not be injurious, bat. if in very large amounts digestive trouble 
might arise; if it did, a good purge with oil would be advisable, and 
exercise. 

‘'MI. N./’ Meiiiiigie, has hoi‘ses troubled with boils and sores on neck 

,;uid shoulders. 

Reply—Digestion out of sorts; give a teaspoonful of saltpetre, a 
fcablespoonfui of sulphur, and an ounce of Epsom salts per horse once 
a day for 10 or 14 days. Also apply a little daily of 2ozs. white lead 
and a bottleful of neatsfoot oil to the sores. Stop all corn or corny 
chaff for a time, and give bran instead. 

‘‘A. P. 6.,” Willowie, has a mare with scum on eye, red and in¬ 
flamed, runs a lot, and is very painful. 

Reply—As there is nothing like a prickle in the eye, the affection 
is probably specific ophthalmia, and will yield to the following treat¬ 
ment :—^Keep in dark stable, hang cloth over eye from forehead band, 
and keep this wet with a mixture made of half a pint of water, half 
a pint of methylated spirits, and half an ounce of tincture of calendula. 
Powdered cuttlefish and such irritants are not recommended; the scum 
is inside, not on the surface of the eye, and it is not a case of rubbing 
it down as if it were a coat of paint on a buggy. 

‘•'Mj. P.,'*’ Hallett, has a horse, five years, which commenced stretch¬ 
ing out and lying down, looking at flank, and walking backwards. 

Reply—Impaction of the large bowels. Give a pint of linseed oil 
with half a pint of castor oil; rub belly vigorously and often; feed 
on bran only, clear hind bowel with enemas, and give 20 drops tr. nux 
vomica three times a day for a few days. 

Yadnarie, had a medium draught foal, six months, which 
wms castrated at four weeks, and now has two lumps that act like 
testicles, but are not the shape. 

Reply-—When cut a particle of tissue was left, and deformed testicles 
are developing, which tnay or may not become functionally active. It 
would be best to cut him again as a yearling, and cut him quite dean. 

'bj. Yadnarie, also has a colt, rising four, with hard lump below 
eye, running matter. 
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iiepij—i.t is probably a fomi of cancer* clean it well a,iid dress 
daily witli a caustic pencil (nitrate of silver), and kindly ]*e|)ort pro¬ 
gress in a iiioiitii. 

‘‘J. Yadiiurie, lias a mediuiu draiigiit, rising eight, with, liunp 
like a cricket bail o.u. shoulder, 

Reply—A glandular enlargement, from a bad-htiiiig collar. (Jut it 
out by opening from behind at the bottom, and then dress wound with 
spirit of iodine. The horse may work while healing, 

G. B./’ Farrell's Fiat, has a mare wliieh has occasional gid,d.y 
fits and staggers. 

Reply—The mare has what is called staggers, whieh probably arises 
from a form of tumor in the brain. Recovery is not likthy, but bleed¬ 
ing at tlie time of attack would be of service, and 10 drops of tr. 
belladonna morning and evening for a month might do good. 

Lameroo Agricultural Bureau reports the oecarrenee of red worms 
in a dirty tank. 

Reply—The red worms will not hurt horses, as they are the larva* 
of small flies, but it is highly probable that there may be invisible 
worms that will do harm as well; lib. of quicklime per thousand 
gallons will throw down harmful matter, and clear the w^ater. 

'M. V. D./'Yorketowrq has mare, six years, which was very fat in 
summer, and went still. Soles are diseased at toe, and hoof seems to 
grow out. 

Reply—Founder, or laminitis, or fever in the feet. Bleeding will 
not help now, although at the outset it would have done good. The 
soles have dropped, and the pedal bones are displaced, and the marci 
will never be right again, although she may be fit to work on the land 
and breed. The treatment has been the best possible, and should be 
persevered with, letting her stand in a puddle for many hours at a 
time. Give her 10 drops of tr. aconite morning and evening for a 
month. Shoeing with rocker shoes will help; they are thick at the 
quarters and thin at toe and heel. 

R. L.," Laura, has a cow which has gone hard in one teat. 

Reply—:It would seem that there is a constriction in the teat, and 
that it would be well to pass a teat syphon or clean quill up it to open 
it again; also rub the quarter well, after milking, with hot soapsuds. 

^ ^ Rustic,'' Adelaide, has light horse with a large splint. 

Reply—^The remedy suggested, namely, rubbing with a smooth, 
round stick, such as a piece of broom stem, is one of the best. By 
inducing a flush of blood the extra lime salts are reabsorbed. A very 
convenient instrument for the purpose is a Japanese massage ball, 
obtainable at any sports depot. This and elbow grease for about five 
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iiuiiiites a day for a fortnight or so will generally reduce the splint. 
All absorbent blister has a similar eO*ect, but often leaves a blemish. 

*'M. ¥, li./' lloriisdale, reports that horses eat dung. 

Eeply—-This is due to acute indigestion, generally connected with 
the presence of worms. The best way to prevent it is to remove the 
(lung. Failing this, try a tablespoon of the following powder twice 
a day in feed for a fortnight—Jib. each sulphur, sulphate of iroii^ salt, 
baking soda, Hb. each linseed meal and brown sugar. The dam water 
being very low is very apt to cause more worms to develop. 

‘‘V. P. C.,’’ Pungonda Siding, has a My which fell back, and 
carries leg, which knuckles at fetlock, big swelling on flank. 

Eeply—There is every probability that the pelvis has been frac¬ 
tured, and the swelling is lymphatic from, contusion of muscles. 
Little can be done in way of treatment, except good feed and quiet. 
The swelling may be batlied with hot water with tincture arnica one 
ounce to the pint. A further report will be esteemed. 

'M. C., Adelaide, has cow which was off food and water, nose 
dry, always down, frothing at mouth. Post mortem —^Lungs full of 
blood. 

Reply—Tlie symptoms were caused by blood j^arasitos, which are 
injected into the circulation by scrub flies. Prevention consists in 
lightly w'iping over the thin j)arts of the skin such as elbow^s and 
flanks with a rag dipped in crude fish oil, every day before turning 
out. Should another be attacked it would be well to give her, every 
day till better, a packet of dried yeast in two quarts of warm water. 

^‘‘P. A.,’^ M'undoora, reports that a horse rubs legs against rails. 

R(‘p]y—The itch is due to parasit(js. Wash well with soft soap, 
leave lather on to dry for an hour or so, then wash off with soda and 
warm wa,ter. Dress the legs every evening with, benzine one part and 
olive oil five |.)arts. If the irritation is very scweia.^ l)ut a handful of 
carbide of calcium in a bucket of watci", and wlien it is fizzing well 
stand tile leg in, it for five minuhJSj this will have to be done once a 
week for three or four weeks. 

H. G./’ Aldinga, lias a mare affected with subacute colic at 
evening after work. 

Reply—The symptoms point to some foreign growth in the caecum, 
probably the result of visits from bloodworm in the past. Let her 
drink before feeding, especially at midday, and give only oats and 
bran at midday. Place on her tongue night and morning for a 
month 10 drops of tincture nux vomica, and kindly report progress. 

^^P, H. Balaklava, has a cow blind in one eye, which has 
whitish skin over it. 
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Reply—This is the result of an injury such as an oat Inisk, Make 
quite siii*e that there is nothing of the kind there now by lioldiiig the 
liijad on one side and patiently looking at the eye when tin,; chance 
offers. If there is, dip a feather in castor oil, ajid run it over th<^ eye¬ 
ball against the hackles. If this does not remove it it will be neces¬ 
sary to drop into the eye 10 drops of 5 per cent, of eocanie to take 
out the feeling, and then i^emove the substance with siuall forceps. 
After treatment will consist of blowing in twice a week a pinch of 
boracic acid ; the eye will clear very slowly, taking many weeks to do 
so, but when it is seen to be clearing trcatnieut may be disconiiiuiciL 
Thanks for note re cows; glad they have done well 

‘'C. W,/' Whitwaria, had a mare which was ill more than a week, 
no pain, only nibbling appetite, sore on sides, legs stilt', eyes sinking, 
cough, but not fre(|iient, slight running at nose, body v(‘ry hot, urine 
free and good color, never lies down. 

Reply—A good, description of a case of pleurisy and piicumonia,. 
most likely to end fatally. The aloes were not advisable, Dut the arsenic 
has done good. If alive oti receipt of reply it would be best to place 
on the tongue three times a day grains of iodide of arsenic well 
mixed with 10 grains of sugar of milk. Linmie.nt rubbed into tlie sides 
might help, but it is to be feared the ease has gone too far. Stea,mi:ng 
the head wnth a little eucalyptus once a day might also help, and the 
tar rag may be continued with advantage. 

“J. (x. 0./' "WaiTow, West Coast, has a mare with bad itch, shoulder, 
mane, saddle. 

Reply—The itch is a bad form of mange, and eommunicable to other* 
horses by contact or using same harness, brush, &c. As rfie remedies 
named hav<‘ failed, try the following, and report progress. Damp the 
places and dust on ratlnn* thickly carhidii of calcium, la^peat every 
thr(‘e days for a fortnight, and then once a. wet^k for a fortnight, and 
then whenever fresh spots seem to appcmr. DoiDt smoke whiles doing 
this, or there wdll be trouble. Give a tablespoon of sulphur in ibod 
daily for three wrecks. * 

M. S./’ Tintinara, has pigs with scabby legs. 

Reply—As the animals are otherwise in good health it may be that 
the hot sand has something to do wdth it, combined with fleas and lic'.e. 
Give the pigs a little sulphur, about a teaspoouful per head once a, day 
in feed for a few” days, and dress the legs with one part kerosine and 
four parts machinery oil; it will probably be wmll to give a preliminaT'y 
spray with sheep dip. 

^‘W. G. M,/’ Goode, West Coast, has a draught colt foal, four 
months, with supposed rupture in purse. 
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Beply—To make sure of this, throw the colt, and if the soft swelling 
can be returned through the inguinal ring (the slit through which the 
cord comes) it is a rupture. For reasons given in the article referred 
to, early castra-tion now is better. Tlie rupture would be a very 
serious objection to keeping him entire, as he is sure to become strangu¬ 
lated and die. Gut or kangaroo tendon can be obtained through any 
chemist, say, at Port Lincoln. Yes, there is a tendency for this weak¬ 
ness to be developed in menabers of the same family. The directions 
given in the article will enable you to perform the operation satisfac¬ 
torily. 

‘‘‘T. M.,’’ Marmon Jabuk, has a stallion with sore on skin of sheath. 

Reply—These ehaiicredike sores are due to irritation of microscopic 
worms in the blood, and it would be well to give two tablespoons of 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic in the feed once a day for three weeks. 
The local treatment will be to cauterise it thoroughly with nitrate of 
silver, and then to put oji Venice turpentine. This treatment will b«* 
reijuired every three days for some weeks probably. 

T.,” Port Jvdia, Y.P., has a mare wiiich was worked in treadle; 
went lame near fore foot, watery discliargc, tenderness, and spongy 
swelling, shows pain. 

Reply—This form of injury to the back of the foot is common with 
the treadle; the foot should be poulticed with bran in which a teaspoon- 
ful of carbolic acid is mixed; when all discharge ceases camphor oint¬ 
ment twice a day and dust with boracic acid;rif proud flesh is trouhh'- 
some, touch lightly with wet hluestone. 

‘‘E. IL,” Port Broughton, has a <^ow which exhibits the following 
symptoms;—Excited, stamps and walks backward, reel water, and 
swelling of milk veins. 

Ittrpiy^—Tlu^ symptoms point to lianniorrhage of the bladder, due to 
a parasite that, infects the blood. Probably you have saved her by the 
treatment of nux, hryonia, a.nd salts, it would be well to drench her 
once a day with, the following;—joz. each of sulphate of iron, salt¬ 
petres, and resin, dissolved in a pint of red wine. She should rec'over 
in a few days. 

‘‘R. Bros.,’’ Koppio, have a nmvo. with severe bruise above hoof, 
much pain and discharge. 

Reply—So far the treatment has been quite correct, and one sul¬ 
phur to seven boracic acid would make an antiseptic dressing that may 
complete the cure. If not, and a quitter forms, the only thing to do 
is to rasp the wall quite thin, then probe the sinus and open up the 
wall; remove any damaged tissue that may be found, and treat with 
antiseptics. It appears like a 'bad tread.' The same correspendents 
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also report a mare kicked on tlje liock. Reply—it is quite possible 
that a couple of blisters at three weeks apart would, reduce the swell¬ 
ing sonitnvliat, luit. bo careful not to apply tlunu to the soft parl.s of the 
joint. Biniodide of mercury 1 draelun to lard 7 drachiris would be 
eiioug'li for both applications. Plenty of id bow g‘rt‘as(,) is wanted wtien 
rubbing in. 

MacGiilivray, K.I., has a mare unable to rise. 

Reply—As iio age is given, or any infoianation as to accident, symp¬ 
toms of bloodworms, and so forth, it is impossible to hazard a guess. 
If the following details are sent, help may be available. Age, color, 
class, symptoms of stiffness, or loss of power, any instory of accident, 
body functions, iiornud or otherwise, feed, exposure, arui, ijP possible, 
photo in act of rising. 

1-IOR/riClJ.LTURAL INQUIRIES. 

Rutiierglen PiiY Bug. 

‘T. 0./’ Beetaloo Valley, seeks a remedy for '^Mittle grey flies, which 
were doing so iniieh damage to tomatoes and other fruit. ’ ’ 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quinn) replies:—presume 
this query refers to the so-called Ruthergien Hy bug. If so, the best 
preventive is cleanly tillage, as the pest breeds in grass and weeds. 
Smoke has been used to move them on. As a destroyer, no remedy 
kills them so quickly as benzole soap or benzine and soap emulsion. A 
formula found effective is made by boiling 4oz. to 8oz. of soap in two 
pints of water, then, after carrying this a considerable distance away 
from the fire, pour into it two pints of benzine, and clnirn it with a 
syringe or spray pump rapidly backwards and forwards from one 
bucket to another, until it becomes creamy. This will make 5galls. of 
spray. Tlie insects may be killed, with other spraying oils, tobacco 
wash, or resin, but these will taint ripening fruit.’' 

Tijexp and Eiddmes, 

The Mount Compass Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks for 
advice as to the best means of destroying thrip in onions and riddlers 
in cabbages, &c. The Horticultural Instructor states that:-— 

Thrips' in Onions.—The most effective remedies used against thrips 
in Victoria and California have been tobacco and soap, and benzine 
emulsion. 

Riddlers in Cabbage.—These, I presume, are the larvae of the dia¬ 
mond-backed cabbage motla (Flutella), If the foliage of the plants 
be sprayed with arsenate of lead up to the time they reach the ^Tieart" 
forming stage, these riddlers may be* suppressed j but if old riddled 
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plants are aliowed to remain in the j)lace they will breed the pest to 
a destructive degree. 

Red Spider. 

The Cherry Gardejns J-tranch sought information respecting the 
treatment of red spider. 

Thii Jlortieuiturai Instructor statics—‘"■There are two remedies used 
—spraying oil and lime sulphur. The former is usually applied in 
winter, and the latter may be applied both in summer and "winter. 
The Californians, in their latest test, claim considerable advantage 
arises from mixing flour paste with the lime-sulphur solution, using 
it at the rate of 51bs. of flour into a paste, and mixed into each lOOgalls. 
of spray wash. The lime sulphur, if procured ready made, should 
1)0 rnsed aeeoixling to the instructions on the container. If made up in 
the orcliard, follow the formula given in the Journal for September, 
1915, pages 175-6,’^ 


AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

Pickling ■WiiEx4t. 

A number of inquiries were received wdtii respect to the pickling of 
seed, and in reply thereto the Superintendent of Experimental Work, 
Mr. W. J. Spaflord, said:— 

“With practically all materials used to ‘pickle’ seed, it is not a matter 
of the time that the grains are left in the solutions, but really the 
bringing of the spores of the fungus in contact with the solution, for 
if they are touched by the ‘pickle’ they will not germinate. If the seed 
wheat is very badly infected with ‘bunt,’ it should really be poured 
into the pickling solution, and stirred up so that the bunt balls are 
liberate<l from the graiii, when they will rise and float on the surface. 
Bveiything that floats should be skimmed off, then the solution 
drained away from the grain, and the grain tipped out on to a floor 
and very thorooghly mixed with a shovel to break any bunt balls that 
were not rtmioved in the skimming, 

“No system of pickling that does not rub the grain together suf¬ 
ficiently well to break up the bunt balls can possibly be absolutely 
successful in the killing of all the spores, except the hot water treat¬ 
ment, which, for successful results, must be more accurately performed 
than is possible with the conveniences on most farms. 

Quantities. 

“Twelve bushels of wheat will take lOgalls. of water to thoroughly 
wet it; if the wheat is not badly affected with ‘bunt’ Ub. of bluestone 
in this lOgalls. of water is sufficient; but this can be increased to. l^-lbs. 
with safety, depending on the degree of infection. 
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‘'There are a iiuinber of auiterials otluM* tiian l^hiestoiie advoeated 
jis pickkvs for* w^heat, but for the farmer IrlriesUaio is a very sale method, 
as it is seldom aiJulieraiod. Always be sure' iliiil the eryKStals you liny 
arc* disiiiietly blue aud veay lar^'e, aixl you can rest assured that you 
havii bl.iu‘stoiie; tJie adiilteraiit used, if auy, wld bt‘ suipliaie of iron, 
ufiicdi is in. tiie form of s,inall greenish crystals. 

Strong Solution. 

"if a strong solution of copper sulphate is to be used on the »eed, 
the strength should not exceed 2 per cent. (2ibs. in lOgalls. of water}, 
and the grain should iinmediately be treated with iirhe, as described 
below, or else be dippcnl in a strong solution of common salt. Even 
then some of the seed will have its germinating power ruined, and so 
the amount of seed used per acre should be slightly increased, say, sow 
651bs. to the acre where you would ordinarily use a bushel. 

USK OF LlMJi). 

is applied to seed after pickling with bluestone to reduce the 
corrosive action of the copper sulphate on the gerui of the grain, and 
so prevents it from reducing the germinating power of the treated 
seed. It can be either applied dry or in solution. When applied dry 
the tjuicklime must be ground to a fine i>owder and sprinkled on to 
the pickled grain as soon as the mixing with the shovel is completed. 
About to Jib. of quicklime to the bag should prove ample. When 
applied in solution it should be poured on to the recently pickled heap 
and mixed with the shovel, as for the ordinary pickling. About 21bs. 
of quicklime in lOOgalls. of cold water is sufficient for the purpose. 

POULTRY INQlJiltlES. 

‘Of. S./’ NotUs Well, states that a .number of young fowls were 
dying, gciuerally a.,l)out two hours before sunset. A small insect was 
.noticed betweem tlie l.at‘ge feathers of the wing and on tlie middle of 
the back. About a quarter of an hour before death the birds gasped 
for breath; post moriem^ their combs became black. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie) says:—“The trouble is due 
to poultry ticks; those you refer to are the larval form. Dip affected 
birds in any of the following dips:—(1) Cooper’s sheep dip—half 
sheep strength; (2) Pormalixi 2, water 100; (3) Kerosine 1 in boiling 
soapsuds 20 (dip when cool). Apply kerosine to all woodwork in 
roosting quarters.’’ 
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THE LOCAL PIG INDUSTRY. 


[All address delivered by tiie Director of Agriculture (id“ofessor 
Aktjiur J. Dekkins) at tlie Coiifcrenee of Mid-Northern .Braiiclies of 
llie Agriciiitiiral Bureau.] 


iNTiiODUCTOKY. 

When, iiowadays, I am asked to deliver addresses before Uoufereuces 
and Congresses of the Agrieultural Bureau^ the difficulty of breaking 
new ground is vej*y forcibly brought home to me. I have been at the 
task for 24 yeai*s, and if in earlier days 1 experienced some difficulty in 
selecting suitable subjects, I realise now that perplexities must increase 
in this direction the greyer I grow in the service of the State. In the 
end, 1 siippos(‘, that like many a parson, I shall have occasionally to fall 
back on old sermons, in the belief that after all not many of us are 
giftetl with long* memories. To-day I propose speaking on the local 
pig industry, a subject on wdiich I have not hitherto touched in public. 

I am therefore, in tins instance, giving you the benefit of a new sermon, 
and I trust that the importance of the subject will make amends for 
any inade<piac,y in treatment. 

Tnn Pig and Cdoseu SETTfiEMENT. 

it will, 1 tliink, be admitted that just as sheep are characteristically 
the type of livestock best adapted to the extensive farming of wide 
areas, so tln^ cow and the pig are <M|ually in place on the relatively small 
areas of tdoser s(dtieiuent. This 1m‘m—closer settlement—is in very 
(iominon witii us; and I am not sure that familiarity with it has not 
led us to som<‘ exigent to overlook its general significance. We are, 1 
think, too apt to associate closer settlennoit exclusively with tlui split¬ 
ting up of land into very small units; we too often overlook the fact that 
after all closer settleiiumt is no more than a redative term. An irriga¬ 
tion area, for instance, with its blocks of 20 acres to 30 acres, we 
rightly describe as a closer settlement area; equally true, too, is this of 
land under orchards and vineyards. We are, however, tlie nominal 
occupiers of enormous areas of agtucultural land; and neither irriga¬ 
tion, nor fruitgrowing, nor vinegrowing can ever absoiffi more than the 
merest fraction of the available land. There is no gainsaying the fact, 
too, that at the present time-over the great bulk of our , agricultural 
territory farming is practised on the most extensive of principles; it 
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is every\'vliere iiiaxiDumi areas under crop and imniiiuiiii labor in hand¬ 
ling tlieiii; and .fre(|_ueiitLy minimum yields as a result. This is only 
a, ua.tiiral coi;ise(|uence of our very recent emorgenco from the pastoi'al 
stale, and o.t the virgin ciiaracter of much oi tlu‘ !a.nd that we ai *(3 still 
subduing. Yea.r by year, however, ik‘w land Is st^eadiiy becoming 
scar'cer, whilst our poi)iiIatioii is steadily iucr(^asillg; a,ml it cannot be 
long before we shall have to revise our inhu-pretation of tlie term closer 
settleiueiit. When the square miles of pastoral country were cut up 
into comparatively large farms, it was at tlu^ time rightly considered a 
useful iiieasure of closer settlement. The pressure of economic condi¬ 
tions will, however, eventually lead to still further subdivisions; and 
it is then tliat we may count on the cow and the pig coining into their 
own. 


The Fig and Present Day Fai^min(J. 


Now, this refercmce to the pig as an animal adapted to closer settle- 
numt conditions than at present obtain, does not imply its exclusion 
from farms as at presiuit constituted. In fact, I am prepared to state, 
that giAuui favorable imirket conditions, to which, reference will be made 
later on, there are few grain farms in the State that could not carry 
pigs advantageously, were there never a cow within miles of the home¬ 
steads. It seems unnecessary at this stage to emphasise the great 
value of the pig as a revenue producer; how, at very little cost, this 
animal converts offal and waste products into valuahle flesh. Tlu?se 
facts are realised by most of us; the maiwel is that they arc^ not tahen 
more full advantage of. We are proud, and rightly so, of the general 
])rogress of our agricultural industries; in making our boast of tlunn, 
however, w(^ must try and forget that the jng industry to-day is iu no 
better position tlian it was ^0 years to 40 years ago; ijideed, if any¬ 
thing, it may be said to have retrograded. .Let us st^e what: st^afistical 
data Inive to say on the subject. Ihilow, in Tables I., will T>e foiiud 
state ! the mimbi r of pigs present in the State since 1879:— 


Table .1. Hhowwg Pign Prem'ntin tJw Btatv. mice 1879, 


Yeaw. 

Ci'jjs, 

Years. 


Years. 


1879. 

_ 90,548 

1891. 

.... 81,948 

1903. 

,, . 88,246 

18S‘». 

. ... 127,126 

1892. 

.... 61,180 

1904, .. 

. . 111,497 

1881 . 

_ 120.718 

1898. .. 

,. 8r>’418 

1905 

117 886 

1882 ...... 

_ 1C 0.015 

1894. 


1906. .. 

liIJ40 

1888. 

_ 108,714 

1895. 


1907. 

90 741 

1884 . 

_ 163,807 

1896. 

.. .! 59,479 

1908...!, . 

. 1 ^ ^ 78,454 

1885 . 


1897. 

.... 46,894 

1 1909...,.* 

,.,. 80,410 

1886 . 

. . .. 

1898. 

.... 60,1,32 

1 1910.] 

'. ] . 96,386 

1887 . 

. . .. — 

1899. 

.... 82,90.1 

' 1911...... 

.... 93„130 

1888 . 


1900 . 

.... 89,734 

i, 1012 . 

69,832 

1 889 . 

1!!.^ 106,876 

1901 . 

_ 88.886 

1 1 (U a. 

Cut.' 11 

890 ...... 

. ... 116.277 

1902 . 

.... 82.777 

1914.... . 69.893 
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PrOGEESS in AGR[CnETnE.\L iNDUHTRIES, BiJT Sl'/VGNATION IN 
Pig Inditstry. 

Now these figures are not very (‘dilying for a eouiitry that has in 
other directions made I'apid strides in agricultural development. Let 
us realisi' the; fact that in 1884 tlu're were 100,000 more pigs in South 
Australia than 1918. In 1892 the number of pigs present were prac¬ 
tically the same as in 1913, i.e. , 22 years later. 1 happened to have 
coriu^ out to Australia in 1892, and have therefore been an interested 
spectator of what progress has been .made sitice then. For purposes 
of comparison I have eonti'asted agricultural returns for 1892 and 1913 
respectively in Table II. 


Taboe U..---8/ion)ing Goiwparkoh^ of AijnvuWmd 'Returns in 1892 and 1913. 


I.'oinilation . 

1 m2. 

ioi:i 

Percentage 

Increase. 

. 1.721 

440.047 

+ 

:52-004% 

Under (;nltivai,iou. 

. 2.025,711 avre.s 

4,700,450 acTes 

+ 

81*04% 

Under wheat . 

. 1,520,580 

2.207,851 " 

A 

49-1% 

Under bariev . 

. 1:5.285 ‘‘ 

00,552 “ 

-h 

581-()l% 

Under oats . 

. 15,745 

iio,im 2 

■4" 

()36-:M% 

Under pciiso. 

. 4,705 

8,007 ‘‘ 


01*22% 

Under hav . 

. 4:54,1 m 

508,550 


30-97% 

Untler potatoes. 

. (>,014 

10,800 

-h 

79*7:5% 

Under orehar<l. 

. 0,018 

24,420 

4" 

140*2:^% 

Under vines. 

. 15,418 “ 

20,208 “ 

4" 

09-98% 

Under fallow . 

. 507,878 " 

1,500,022 ‘‘ 

+ 

170*81% 

Wheat yiobt. 

. 0,240, lOShnsb, 

i0,o;5(),088bush. 


8:5*:50To 

Barley yioltl. 

. 175.408 

.1,3:52,714 

+ 

050*52% 

021*22% 

Oats yield. 

. 100,489 

1,200,740 

4" 

Pease yield. 

. 00,022 

108,505 

4"" 

55*18% 

Hay yield. 

. ;tsi).277 loiiK 

571,010 toTLs 

+ 

40*84% 

Potat oos yield.. 

. 20,057 “ 

:52,050 

4- 

04*28% 
:504*50% 

Wine yield. 

. 504,0:58,izall8. 

2,750,005salls. 

4“ 

Horses. 

. 180,720 h(‘.ad 

28:5,041 head 

4- 

51*90% 

Mik'h cows .... 

. 70.420 

107,870 “ 

-h 

:55*8:5% 

SluMip .. 

. 7,152,047 ‘‘ 

5,07:5,057 


20*07% 

OoatiS ... .. 

. 8,222 

0,534 

4''‘ 

15*9004 

tigs. 

. 01,180 

04,110 

4- 

4*04-% 


TIu' p»-ogress atliH^ved <luring t.hes(‘ 22 years is, I think, very real; 
aisd pi(*kiiig out a, few of the cliit‘f ibaiis, we notice that our popula- 
lion has irnnHaiMM! l)y otie-third ; our tot at area under cultivation by 
foui’difths; out* areji undtn* wheat, by om‘dialf; our orcliard armi lias 
biHUi inmrly tr<l,)i(ul; our viju^yard, area ra^arly doubled ; hors(^s ha,ve iu- 
ctauised by om‘-half, a.n(l milch cows by ontMhird. In the meanwhile, 
pigs have renmiiHul praetjeally staiiotiary; even goats show a Irigher 
rate of ineia'asin True, sheep hav<‘. (hs^reased to the extent of 29 per 
(umt.; llieirs, howtwer, is a speeiid case —vast sheep runs emt up into 
farms, whose own(‘rs hav(^ not yet r(mlis(^d that it is possible to farm tlie 
hrnl and still carry as many sheep as the old runs. But pigs, tlie most 
1y|'>ica,! of fa;rm liv(^stoek, have made no progress wdiatsoever, notwitli- 
stamling tln^ vast extension of our farming operations. 
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Causes oe Stagnation. 

It seems impoi^taut that we siionld endeavor to aseerinin wliy pigs 
eontiiiiHJ apparently so uiipopniar with ^So^tll Ausiraiiaii rajoiiers. 
Th(w ari,^ popular and reul-earning in otlun; <iountries; why is it oi!nn;~ 
wise heref I attneli irnportanee to this <jU(‘sl,io'n and its solulioti, he- 
cause in uiy view one oi* the points on whit'.li llit'i sneei^ss of: elosc*]" settle- 
nient is likely to hingi* is the profitableness or otherwise of the pig 
industry. 

1. am, of course, aware of the objections that tm) in p]*ese:iit circum¬ 
stances raised to pigs on the farm ; profits on theii* npket^p are said to 
lie far too speculative in character; to be, in fact, very easily converted 
into losses. Values paid for pigs on the local markd, are sa,id to b(‘ 
eitlKH' piienomenaJly good, or else more or less unriuminerative; hence 
in the inattm* of pigs, we are intermittently fae-e<l with, famijn? or {>le,- 
tliora. Now, if this be a fair statement of tbe position—and within 
certain limits I lieiieve that it is—it would in a,ny business be considered 
very unsatisfactory; and I am afraid that until the econoniie conditions 
shall liave lieen radically changed, we eannot expect progress in the 
local pig industry. 

Whether nithiii recent times the local pig market has been as fluc¬ 
tuating as is alleged can be roughly tested by an exaniination of the 
average prices realised in Adelaide, and published by the Government 
Statist since 1906. T have summarised these figiii'es below in Tal)le 
ITT. 

Table 1.1 L —Showing Average Prices Realised by Pigs on the Adelaide 

Marhet, 1906 - 191 : 1 . 

(.aroprERS, Bacon KRS. Pobkers. 


Trk'O Fried Fwpe 

por Lb. per Lb. por Lb. Avem-go 

Yeiir. Average on Bawis Average on Banis Average on liawitH Pnee o:f 
Price. 375lb.s. IMco. ICOllxs. Price. SOllxs. Wboai,. 

Live XAvo Livcj per 

Weight. Weight, Weight. Bvishel. 

£ s, d. d. £ s. d. d, £ a, d. d. a, d. 

1906 . 2 12 0 L66 1 10 0 2*92 1 4 0 3-00 S 2 

1907 . 411 6 2-93 2 12 10 3*96 1 8 0 4-20 3 8 

1908 .. 4 12 0 2*94 2 17 0 4-28 1 15 9 5-36 3 lOJ 

1909 ., 4 7 6 2-80 2 16 6 4-24 1 18 9 5-81 4 5 

. 3 17 6 2-48 2 13 0 3-98 1 13 0 4-95 3 8| 

1911 A.. 3 6 0 2-11 2 9 0 3-68 1 11 0 4-65 3 4| 

1912 . 4 2 4 2-63 3 1 2 4-59 1 14 11 6-24 3 10*^ 

1913 . 6 4 2 3-97 3 12 6 5-44 2 4 11 0-74 3 OJ 

1914 .7 0 0 4-48 3 2 6 4-69 2 1 6 6-23 4 1| 
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Figures given in Table III. reijrescnt average prices for tiie whole 
yea-Fj within wliicli very wide wiria,iion,s nia,y have oeeiirrod; iioiy in- 
(liH.ul do they cover a period sulti(’*.ie;ntly t^xtiaisive to justily deiiaite con- 
elusions. ,Noverthel(‘ss, wt‘ loay iioiiee that within a, pei*iod of nine 
liaeoners^ which may be ta,k(,ui to represtuit tlu‘, av(‘rag*e market¬ 
able pig, have varied f]‘om below dd. a pound to close on. 5-ld. This is 
,M very wide variation, repi*es(.ait,ing about 50 per ce,i.it, of the value of 
the animal and about £1 on a, pig going 1601bs. Live Aveight. 

There is, nionnver^ a rough test enabling one to judge wdiether on 
examination of ruling prices, pigs can be reanal at a profit on grain 
meal. And since for die present wo have grain farms mainly in view, 
liiis lost should prove interesting if applied at the present juncture, 
doughly spoaldng, pigs fed on corn n^ea,! make about lib. increase in 
liv(^ \^■eight for every bibs, of com meal consumed. Now, whilst I do 
not wish to iniVr that wheat, is the cln^apest type of grain that can be 
fed to pigs, \v(^ are justified iii this instance in adopting it as a stan¬ 
dard, sim-.e of all grains it is tin* most abundant on South Australian 
farms; and in the form of damaged or inferior grain is always avail¬ 
able for feeding purposes. IIe,nc(i, side by side of average prices rea¬ 
lised for pigs, I have in the last column of Table III. indicated the 
.average prices realised for wheat between 1906 and 1914. With a 
view, liowever, to emphasising further the position I have indicated 
below in Table IV., the value of bibs, of wheat contrasted with the 
average prices realised by baeoners per lb. live weight. 


Tabu^ IV.—;S7/r)?/u'u// Averm/e Frier•s' per Poiml Live Weighi Realised hy 
1 Bawneis, Oonirasted with Average Value ofbihs. of Wheat. 


Yoa,r. 


1900 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
19IS 
1914 


Avera^^e Tb’k'e 
per Lb. 

Live Weight, of 
Bn.eoi)cr^. 
d. 

2- 92 

3- 90 
4*28 
4*24 
3-98 
3*68 
4*59 
5*44 
4*09 


Average Vahie 
of 61 bs. of 
Wbont. 
fl 

3-17 
34)7 
3*87 
4*42 
3*71 
3*37 
3*83 
3*64 
4*13 


We may read-Hy agree that it is not good practice to feed any kind 
•of livestock on one type of food alone. It will be clear, nevertheless, 
from Table IV,, that neither in 1906 nor in 1909 could pigs be reared 
at a pi^ofit on wheat; and since it is a matter of eommo.n experience that 
in normal times the prices of other foodstuffs follow more or less 
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closely tiiat of wheats we may infer that in both these years pigs werc^ 
probably more oi‘ .less unprofitable. Facts like tliese would tend to ex» 
plain tli (3 state of stagnation into which the local pig iiuMstry lias 
fallen. And if, as I believe, the next step iji closer set.ihmieiit whidi 
must- eventually come to ns is more or loss intimately boiiiiti up witli 
a, prosperous pig iudiisti-y, it behoves ns to s(s^ wlietlier steps earinoi; be 
taken towards raodifyi'r,ig this unsatisfactory eeoiioiuie cm.u,iilion. 


Small Local Consumption and Absence op Exl^ort Trade 
Cause op Stagnation. 

it is on the whole not difficult to realise why, in tiu‘ cireumsiances, 
the local pig industry should have continued so long in a state of stag¬ 
nation. We are, after all, only a small body of people, and our imme¬ 
diate food re([iiirements in any particular direction are comparatively 
easy to satisfy. Let us ascertain what tlif^y are in t,he matter of ]>or*k. 
According to the Commonwealth Etatistieian we consume from 101 bs. to 
mbs. of bacon and ham per annum and p(‘r head of population; or 
with our present population the equivalent of about 36,000 biieoners 
per annum. In addition to this, I find that in 1913 between 32,000 
and 33,000 pigs wm*e slaughtered for fresh pork. Henc(‘ our total 
requirements appear to be repimseuted annually by 68,000 to 69,000 
pigs; or almost exactly the number at present to be found in the State. 

This, then, is the position in a iiutsliell: So long as t lu‘ tuimbcu' of 
pigs in the State correspond approximately to loea,l ]-(M}uirements, 
prices will rise and fall, both with the prices of available foodstuffs 
and with those of other meats. But so soon as these rcciuirernents are 
exceeded, prices fall, and pigs become drugs on the Tuarket. ddie 
position of lambs, of butter, of apples, &c., was exactly sitnilar, until 
they were res(.med therefrom by a wisely developed export tra.de. And 
in my view stagnation in the pig industry will continue, and to that (ex¬ 
tent closer settlement wdll be hampered, until adequate steps are taken 
to open out a reliable export trade. 

Great Britain as an Importer of Pork. 

It is, of course, not sufficient to advocate vaguely the export of pro¬ 
duce of any kind. One should be in a position to show that openings 
for the absorption of such produce exist in other countries. In such 
questions, as a rule, we are accustomed to look towards Great Britain, 
whose absorption in manufactures leaves very largely to others the pro¬ 
duction of essential foodstuffs. Hence, I have summarised below in 
Table T., the average importations into Great Britain calculated for 
the fi.ve years preceding the War, 1910-191,4. 



Table V .—Slmviug Average Teeuly Imports of Gured Porh into Great Britain, 1910-14. 
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111 one for,HI or another^ therefore, Great Britain, |)rior to tlu'‘ War,, 
was iiaportiDg aKiiiiiuilly close on 300,000 tons oi ('ured por,k, ol an 
average value of over 1S| mi].[ions sterling. Ileiiwi we liave i.ii tlii^ 
home country a vast .hiiporting centric which, we couki, supihy— parlJ,}' 
at all, e-vciits—had we tlie iuat<.‘i‘ial to tra<le witI,L 

It, may, perliaps, tie jirgauHl tiiat we are not in, a, position !,(> Cf-oinpete 
with other countries iu this particular lint,a lhyrso,nally, iiowever, I 
,refuse to believe that such should be the case. Msseiitial, raw materia,!,s 
and foodstuifs are as cheap here as anywhert* else in the world: nor 
can labor conditions be said to be more difticult iu tiie (Joiiunoiiu'ealiii 
than in Canada or in the United States, lioth of which in combination 
supply more than 50 per cent, of the curtMl jiark imported into Great 
Britain. Hence, notwitlislaiiding our handicap oP disiamag if aveiaige 
])ric(^s of 7(1. to Sd. a pound could Inductj these countidtys to hudd up a 
great (‘xpoii: trade, I see no reason why wt‘ slioidd liot be aldt* to l‘ollo>v 
in their footsteps, ft may be added that prior to t he Wai' lln‘ (,os1 oi' 
freight in cool storage of bacon and ham to Un^at Britain was §d. ixu’ lb. 

CoiviMONWUAi/rH Exports of Bacon and llAivi. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that it Soulh Australian 
exports of pork are practically nil, this is not altog(‘tlnn‘ tin* (‘as(‘ in so 
far as the CoTninonwealth, is concerned. Hence in ord<n’ to (uiabhr us 
to realise what is being done in this connection by oui’ mdglibors, I 
have summarised below in Table VI., the Coninionwa^altb (exports of 
bacon and ham for 1913. 


Table VI™ 


Country ol Destination. 


iEast indi(,)s . 

Pacific Islands. 

Straits Setileraent .. 

Hongkong . 

China ... 

Papua .. 

India. 

Kaiser Wilhelinland. 

New Zealand. 

Maiidtiug . 

Other countries .... 

Totals. 


Exported by. 


Victoria ..... 

Queensland ..... 
South Australia ,.. 
.Western Australia , 


acofi aiul Hant in 

191:;. 

uautUioH. 

Total. 

Per Lb. 

ewts. 

£ 

(L 

C5,r>28-5 

20,958 

0-88 

4,242-5 

21,758 

10-99 

L815‘4 

10,307 

12-10 

1,108-9 

0,187 

1 P95 

994-3 

5,410 

11 -0(; 

5384 

2,818 

11-21 

4B0-H 

2,078 

11-79 

404-1 

1,984 

10-52 

lOl-O 

530 

11-17 

98-7 

508 

124)8 

79-7 

22H 

6-13 

50-7 

302 

12-76 

4M 

224 

11-66 

16,490-7 

73,982 


3,005-0 

12,626 


554-4 

3,038 


12,922-6 

68,277 


6-9 

22 


2-9 

19 



Totals 


16 , 490-7 73,982 
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Tlrus, lluiii, of bacon and ham Mie Coxmu,omvealth exported in 1913 
about S25 tons, iia,ving a valiu‘ of ('lose ou ,'£74,000; in wliieli total Soiitli 
Aiist.fcilia, s contrilujtion was Jibout bcAvt, e(|uivale,nt in value to £22. 
If imist be a,cknowltHlg(‘d Unit tlie (k>uu non weal, tii exports of bacon and 
liaia, even ialnni as a, whole, nw vmj far from imposing. Local 

pat riot istn migid have cheeked me, froui exposing the South Austra¬ 

lian ixjsition, but for the fact that I hope for better things in the future. 

fael, moreover, that about ,C21,000 woihh of l.xieori and ham ’was 
siiipped 1o (li*ea{, Britain in 1013 hy neighboring States, should be of 
good augury to us. It will s<n,‘ve to j.>rove, at all evexits, that should we 

atUmipt lo fore(‘ our way ou to Un‘ British markets, we shall not have 

to folloAV an altogcdlier uncharted route. 

Frozun IhntK. 

It has h<‘en sugg(‘st(‘d, 1 ^kuow, that; pork, like mutton and lamb, 
rnight vvilh eijual advantage be ex[)orted in the frozen state. Indeed 
su('((essful aU.empts in this direction luive already been made by the 
oUku' States. T app(md below, in Taf)le YII., results in this direction 
of 1913 exports for the Commonw(‘alth. 

TA,nLn VI1,. -Hhowitig (Urmmcyninealth Expor .v of Frozen Pork in 1913. 


Coiaiti’ios of Bcstiiiatioii, Quantities. Total. Per Lb, 

owts. £ d, 

Philippines. 834*9 2,097 5*38 

58traits Settlement... 5H)-9 1,531 6-35 

Oeylon.'. 225-8 729 6-92 

Eu;vpt. 212*3 568 5-73 

United .Kingdom. 106-0 246 5-00 

Papua_'. 0*9 3 7-42 

Other eoiuitrk'js . 24*4 85 7-46 


aWiais...... 1,021.-2 5,269 

Exporltid from. 

New South Wales . 1,090*6 3,061 

(Queensland .. 830*6 2,198 


Totals... 1,921*2 5.259 


9iil,)l<t VIL shows exports of frozen pork to be as yet inconsiderable 
—not 100 tons, valued at a little over £5,000 in 1913—nor do I believe 
tliat .ii'ozen pork is ever likely seriously to compete with the export of 
bacon and ham. • Brit should this be the case, it would then become 
an additional factor in the progress of the Commonwealth pig industry. 

Summary Review of the Bconomtc Pos.ittois, 

At this stage I think it well to summarise the position as I see it, 
and as 1 have been endeavoring to pnt it to you. We are fast reaching 
a siage in our agricultural diwelopmeut when a new step in closer 
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settk'nieiii will becoiiie a preysiiig iiecoysiiy to ns. .Now, (3eonomic 
changes oi* a,lJ kinds arc generally paiul'id. in tlulr iticiiknice on some 
iiid.ivkluaJ.s; suHicicmtly so at times to nnisk lor ili.o tiiiie l')eing ilieir 
Ijciieiicial, tendency, lienee, il: anyilutig ea.n l)(3 dotu^ to Ludiit.aie ilie 
cluiiig(‘ which is impending it will be gia^atly to our a,dva,nl.agc. Loth 
dairy fainning ajid the pig industry Uvnd tlu^insclves wdl to more in» 
teiisive typt^s of fariniiig than W(3 are in liie habit of practising; and 
had their pia^sejil local position been satisfactory we could have lai- 
I’eservodly depended upon tiieir aid in any steeps of clostn* settlement of 
tlie near future. Uufortunately such, is very far from being the case; 
and uidess we can succiaal in bringing about a cliange, tin* success of 
the next stage in closer settlement is likely to be temporarily com¬ 
promised. To-day I am concerned exclusively with th(^ pig industry; 
and f ha-ve sfiown that foi* the past 40 yeai‘s it has noi risen above 
supplying more or h.vss well 1he« meagre re(jnirements of our small popu¬ 
lation. This has nuaint a regular succession of hysteri(*al and depressed 
markets, rt'sulting iu g(‘n(‘ral stagnation in the industry. Nobody can 
l)(i reconimendtid to take up pigs seriously in present conditions; oor 
can they do so, in my opinion, until we have laid broad and wide the 
foundations of our export trade. It remains to 1)(3 considered, of 
course, how such a trade can be established to best advantage. On. 
this particular point T cannot pretend to speak as an expert, neverthe¬ 
less 1 shall hazard a few^ suggestions which general personal observa¬ 
tions lead me to believe would meet the ease. 

Importance of Quauitv and Uniformity for Export Trade. 

Now, when oiu3 aims at regular (‘xports, first and foremost otie must 
consider muds ability to supply the mai'kct with an acc(^ptaJ)le a.rticie. 
I have already shown lliat the neigliboriiig Htalivs—-to a- limite<l d(‘gr(H3 

it is true-.have beim able to s(dl ])acon and ham in (Jreai Bril-iiiu a,t 

spiite r(3asonal)le figures; and what tlu^y hav(3 done tliere appe^ars to 
be no reason wliy w<i should not be able to do also. In this coniuMd ion 
it is necessary to draw attention to the fact tliat uniformity in (|uality 
and type is absolutely essential to success iu any export venture. W(3 
must not expect for l)acon and ham tlie hearty welcome and tfie open 
doors we are accustomed to in our exports of wheat, wool, apples, &c. 
The latter are well-known natural products differing but slightly in 
type and character; whereas the former are manufactured articles, ex¬ 
cellent at times, perhaps, and at others not very suitable for liuman 
consumption. And if we wash to get a firm and profitable grip of th(3 
British market none but the primest of bacon and ham:s should ever be 
shipped. Poor or even indifferent or uneven samples would condemn 
us definitely to a low average of probably unprofitable prices, and for 
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ilie lime being niiii onr attempts at ]>uilding up an export trade. In 
Knglafid it is, or was, eustoii)ary to praise tarm-eiired liam and bacon; 
and probably with good reason in those localities in which successful 
(Hiring lias in ilic course of t.ime become an inherited art. 1 do not 
wish lo dt^precirte the efforts of local farmers in this direction; there 
mv rashers of Iificon of their own curing which I can recall with plea- 
sia*e; Uu‘-re are others, too, which I would rather forget. We are not, 
however, concerned solely with quality; for, if the latter is essential, 
uniformity is even more so. It is, in fact, better from the point of view 
of cxfiort trade that all the bacon should be uniforniiy moderate in 
quality, than that some of it should be very good and some of it very 
bad. And quite evidently no d(‘groe of uniformity can lie secured if 
there are as many curers as owners of pigs. Hence, in my view, the 
very fir’st essential to success in the ex{)ort trade is the creation of large, 
well established, centrally situated modern bacon-curing factories 
throughout the State. 


State Action Necessary. 

I quite for(‘see the difficulties likely to confront this proposal 
of mine. We come face to face with a vicious circle which 
it is exceedingly difficult to avoid. On the one hand, there 
is the refusal to create factories until a sufficiency of pigs 
are available; and on the other the refusal to rear the pigs 
until the factories are erected. This is the natural position 
from the point of view of the transactions of private indi- 
vidnals; they refuse to incur risks mmmly for the sake of the expan¬ 
sion of a tiational industry. Th(‘ State, however, in its representative 
chai*aettn* is otherwise situated. If ii, be the considered opinion of 
thosiehc^sl able lo judge that tin? expansion of the pig industry is a 
sul)j{'ct of national importance, tlu‘ State can step in and brcmk 
tlu‘oiigh the vicious circhq and thereby render possible profital)Ie 
exports. 

Thm*e are many directiotis in whicli Government assistance could be 
given with this object in view; and I do not know that T am called 
upon to dictate any particular line of action. I might suggest, how¬ 
ever, that as ^yn.h done many years ago in the case of the export of 
butter, an attiTielive bonus might he offered for a period of years on 
all first-elass bacon and ham exported from the State. Some action 
of this kind would probably prove an incentive to the erection of new 
factories. Xu addition to this, special inducements might perhaps be 
offered towards the erection of local co-operative factories. And, 
finally, should it be necessary to do so, the Government eoxild establish 
State factories in various centres, on the xinderstanding that these fae- 
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would Ih‘ IiushUhI ov(M* at oosl. pidoo. io oo~(i|»‘t*alive societies that 
niig’liti be roniied loeally. Naturally, too, (he ses’vie.es of Ilu3 Loudon 
L,r,‘idc Ooiiiijiissionc!' would l»t? a.ya.ibHj ol to |Min1i nlrui^* saJes a.iid to 
advise ou liaudlisiy;, i^c. 

We iuive loi!jL»* been .M(auisU)Jue<I to wails of Ibost*. who decry any 
I'orin of* (lovi'nuueut itihudVnuHM*, iw l.nule ajul industry; and should 
these sclienii'S uuilei'iallse vve sliaJl no doubt }H*a.r their vole,es a,gaiiK 
dhow !ikt‘ly lln* piouetu* O'0v<uauueut l;a.(dori(‘s will not [)rove (iiuuieially 
siu'cessfii! ; indeetl weja* iiuaneial success iri {his diiaMdion hij^'idy prob¬ 
able ttlicu’e would be uo caJI, lor (T 0 v<‘rruueiit iutiuvlAvriUice. Whateviu* 
the fuiaiuvial results oi‘ l.i(>v<auHue,ut all.taupts in tliis direction, they 
would uever^iules^5 he amfdv Justithai it lii(‘y should succeed iu opeu- 
iip'’ up a profilahle (Wporl livuh* in bacon and ham. And 1 S(H‘ uo other 
:mea.us ol* doiiie* Ihis williin a r<‘asona.hl(‘ ixudod o1.‘ tiime 

Sown Points ,in Managkmknt. 

Wluai 1 fii’st s(l about pri^paaviug this paper, I had intiindcd dealiiig 
1o SOUK* exieut wilh p‘encra,i uiauagvuieut and handiiug of pigs. I 
realis(*, however, lhal, (hk)Uouuc <|uc^stions having lavfcreiice io the in¬ 
dustry liav(^ absorbed {be greater portion of niy time. I do not regret 
it, liovvevtvr, sima* ,1 ftud that f. caiuiot conscientiously recotxunencl pigs 
to anybody uulll gemma! coudilions are altered on the lines I have in- 
dicid;t‘(1. Tluvi’i^ are, how<‘-v<3r, a few" geneiTxl (juestions on wdiieli I 
sliouhi Ilia* to touch lad'ore sitting* down. 

TIuuh^ art^ pigs of vjirious kinds—some good, some bad, and some in- 

dilfercml,.-and 1 am afi’fiid \V(^ have all of them in our midst. I have 

already insistc‘d that bacon a,ml ham are manufactured articles, d(*peu- 
(hmt for their tjualiiy on ilu* skill of tin* em*m*. ddiis is trm^ up to a 
certain point; hut tlu^ b<\st of ns cannot malo^ a, silk purs(s out; of a sow s 
i'ar, in oiluu* wortls, if wt^ (‘ver (Kum*. Io a regular ^export trade, the 
factories will insist on first class raw madmdai, ami theri^ will, at; first 
H-t all events, lie nmuy iH*Ject.B in the hind. ddu,s <iua!ity of tlie pig will 
di^perid on two })oiuiH, his brcieding and his fiKuliug; ami to th<\se two 
points I wish to speaJ{ briefly. 

Ihm Bacoist Pia. 

The success of tlie local pig industry, if it is to expand, will, I think, 
depend on the adoption of what is known as the bacon pig, as distinct 
from the American lard hog. This is an animal with a long, deep 
carcass,'Well developed sides, good hams, with light shoulders and neck. 
The good baeoner is a relatively narrow pig, and does not readily put 
on fat to excess. The modern dera,and is for lean, streaky bacon, and 
not for excessively fat bacon, as was formerly the case. 
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This type oi: pig eau b(,us<‘'<Mn.*e([ iVuia s<na‘r;U sources so far as breed¬ 
ing is coiK-erned. .As a rule, a.fiy propt^rly iia.ndled well, bred pig -will 
(i(‘V(uop iiilo that iype halweeo (‘ight lo 10 nmuliis. In. tf'ie inalter of 
bi;(!(s!s we a.r(‘ n\sl.riciial .locally to l>erksliir(vs, Vorksliires, Taurworlli, 
aii<! large,^ lha,cks. i,h,‘rsoua.lly J havi' for a. .utiinbiir of years had to 
haiulki ikirlvshiiaes, atid a;tii in cons(MjU(u.ice perlia.ps biased in their 
favor. 1 admit, howiw’er, tiui valuta of the otlier breeds, aitlioiigli I 
l.luhdc l>(‘rksliin\s are hfdter adaj[)ted t,<,^ local eonditions. 

Ibil; whilst pc.n’soiuiliy i like ],>uri‘ brimds, and pure breds must in 
th(^ g(nHn.*a,l hittna^sis b(^ reared by sotiie of us, 1 believe tliat for the 
average farnun* a judicious cross is the saJvst. i n this direction a “Wliite 
Yorkshir(i boar on any other lyj[)e of sow gives excellent results, but for 
llu^ fatd, that he stanips his color on liis progeny, whieli are tliereafter 
niort‘ liabh^ to sun S(^ahl than 1hos(i of darker coloring. Hence gene- 
ra.ily I would iHH'onnuend a. ]h‘i'kshir(‘. or Taiuworth hoar. It should 
not be forgotten that, on no considiu'ation should the boar be anything 
else than {nin^ bred, and of tlu‘, luvst, type that, one’s f)ocket can afford 
to S(}cure. 

The sows should l)e the Ix^st j)rocur‘al)lt‘; crossbiaui even, at a pinch. 
And if tlu^ ]a,tter, the inflinmce of th(‘ boar might be iis(Mi to improve the 
type of crossbred sow used. Al)ovc a,11, with pigs more than any 
other type of liva^stock, in~br<‘eding must. hi‘ avoided. Hence, frequent 
changes of boar are desirable wlnm sows of oneks own breeding are 
handled, 

IlANUIilNO. 

If they ari^. to be protitahle, growing pigs should iiever bo stinted in 
liieir fet‘d rccfuircuneiids. It is bettor to (h^stroy a stunted, ill-grown 
pig than to atJeiupt, lo fatt<m it.. Tlui niotlu^r, while on tlu‘ litter, should 
}h‘ libera-lly fed; and simihirly the young \v<'aners wlum ta,keu off their 
?m)i!r^r. An aiauidaut supply of skim .milk is ve.iy us<‘ftd at this time; 
and failing this phmty of tfun gru(‘L Yotuig pigs will not fatten 
(juitx* as ra,|)idly, but wdll nu*,k(‘. infinitely better (juality ti(*Hh if given 
the opfiortiinity of plmit.y of (‘5C(n‘ciKc in, <‘.ar]y stages of their dtnwdop- 
nient. Th(‘y are btrtter off running about i.u sinall yards or fields than 
<;onfi!UHl to sties, liownwer W(fll built. iduy should, liowever, be 
broiiglit back to the latter for to]>ping up. 

The local marked; likes l)aeoners dying at 120lbs. to 1301bs., chiefly be- 
ca,use the smaller sides are more easily cut up and disposed of locally. 
These represtmt live weights of IbOlbs. to 1601bs., which under favor¬ 
able conditions will be reaeliecl hi six to eight months, according to 
breeds and metbods of feeding ado|>ted. When, however, we are cater¬ 
ing fo:r* the English market we shall have to aim at heavier carcasses, in^ 
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whiclij for leiigtli, a Tarnworth cross will always p!-ove uscU'ul. On, this 
mark'll carcasses of IGOlbs. to 200lbs. a!‘e preiVr’risi ; l.lie ba.eoii is said 
to be better tiavorcM'l and priniei* than that from more iiiimalure 
animals. These wei^iits can ix^ reaelnal under 12 montiis vvidiout ditli- 
cnlty. 

Figs will coiisium; almost any type of food, ami as smdi are supplitHi 
with all sorts of offal and rubbish. Dairy feeding and grain, par¬ 
ticularly wheat and bailey, supply the best typi^ of flesh. Maize, peas, 
and beans are used, but give soft dark-colored fat, which is objection¬ 
able. On our grain farms we could not <lo better than clean our grain 
more efficiently than it is our custom to do, place on the market a 
sample that is a credit to us, and feed pigs on the offal grain. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS.-REPORT FOR 
YEAR 1915-16. 


EXPEKIMENTB WITH THE JVIANUHING OE WHEAT, 
(;ONDU(tTEI) BY Mu. E. (’OLEMAN, BADDEEWORTH, 


(By W. d. Huperiutcmhmt of Hx|.)erimerital Work.) 

Jfor the last 11 years Mr, (Jolemau has very carefully (ionducttHi 
experiments testing tlie t^ftecls of various manures applied to wheat 
crops grown on bare fallow. For this pur])ose Mr. Ooieman has set 
aside a field, one half of which is bare .fallowed every year, the other 
half (?arying tlie wheat crops. Eacli half is permanently p(‘gged into 
plots, ensuring that each time the x^lots ai*e cropped tliey occupy 
exactly the same space. Each j)lot receiv(‘s exactly the same manuring 
every time that it is in crop, so.that tlie longer these experimenls are 
.continued the greater will be their value. 




Mair., OF AgRiOULTU RE OF kS. A. _ 

Tlu^ results from tht^S{‘ plots have becui published every year, 
log'etlier willi sonu* }'(uuarks by Mr*. (,-ol(‘iuan. For 1915 Mr. Colciriaii 
says:—These* plots we're* veuw unsatisfavtory this ye‘a,r, excessive wet 
soe)n a,rie‘!‘ see,'ding* ve*ry se'riously aiTVeding tl'ie^m. No. 5 appeared 
likedy to ln'eaune* ari absolute* iliilure*, auel No. 7 was little better. Later, 
wile! e)ats and we^eds, (^specially milk thistles, look })ossessioii of the 
plots to such a.u extevnt that they be'came ’wemse tiia,n any of the sur¬ 
rounding |iaddoid<s. From seeding No 7 came a\vay slowly, and at 
no lime*, nor. I tliink, i!i any part, was it as good as No. 6 or No. 8. 
.Plot No. 5 would have been a greater failure but for the outside 
enlgivs, wbieh were the otdy parts carrying grain worth mentioning.'' 


Table 1,—Showing Yi(Ms for \l Years of Manwrial Plots at SaMleworth. 
Each Plot Half-Acre in Area, 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Pr,()T 3. 

Pr.oT 4. 

Plot 5. 

Plot 6. 

.. 

Plot 7. 

Plot H. 


Icwt. Mineral Super, 
per Acre. 

T pj 

m ^ 

•a* 

fi <u 

M 

o o 

>-i »o 

Icwt. Mineral .Super., 
|cwt. Sulph. of Potash, 
|cwt. Nitrate of Soda 
per Acre. 

o 

ft 

a 

r/) 

<U 

el . 

O OJ 

If M 

« a* 

ift 

No Manure. 

Ic’R't. Mineral Super. 
|ewt. Sulph. of Potash 
per Acre. 

^ewt, Sulph. of Potash 
andfewt. Nitrate of Soda 
—for first 7 Years. 

2cwt. Mineral Super, 
for last 4 Years 

Icwt. Mineral Super., 
|ewt. Nitrate of Soda 
per Acre. 


Bush. lbs. 

Bush, lbs. 

Bush. Ibn, 

Bush, IbK, 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1905. 

31 

0 

29 

22 

33 48 

34 

36 

29 60 

35 

6 

30 

38 

33 

10 

1906. 

32 20 

34 

10 

32 

22 

83 66 

23 40 

33 

34 

24 

42 

36 

8 

1907. 

36 42 

38 

2 

39 

8 

36 

22 

24 62 

36 32 

25 

16 

36 

50 

1908. 

17 

38 

19 

28 

20 

62 

17 

34 

7 36 

19 

36 

8 

50 

18 

52 

1909. 

31 

42 

32 54 

36 

6 

30 40 

24 32 

29 34 

23 

18 

33 

34 

1910. 

21 

4 

22 26 

25 

20 

26 24 

16 

12 

28 

34 

15 

28 

20 

38 

1911. 

21 

64 

24 

0 

24 40 

24 44 

16 30 

24 6 

15 

34 

20 

40 

1912 .. 

23 

34 

27 

22 

27 50 

28 

66 

12 68 

26 

14 

29 

36 

23 

58 

1913. 

26 22 

26 

3 . 

25 

14 

24 

36 

4 66 

22 44 

21 

10 

20 

34 

1914. 

7 U 

11 

64 

10 46 

12 

0 

6 56 

10 66 

12 

34 

11 

44 

1916. 

22 

46 

IS 48 

26 

26 

19 34 

1 36 

20 54 

13 

38 

21 

46 

Mean for 11 j 
years .. ( 

24 41 

25 65 

27 

19 

26 18 

16 

9 

26 

5 

19 14 

"^4 years. 

26 

69 


*Flbt 7, wMesli from 190;5 to 1911 molusive, ree^eived |cwt. sulphate of potash and 
jewt. nitrate of soda per acre. 
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Table 2.- — Shoioing Increased Yield of Manured Plots over ZJwnuviamd Plot 

in 1915. 


Plot 1 

Plot 2. 1 

Plot 3. 

I*lot 4. 

Plot 5. 

j 

Plot. 0. 

Plot 7. 

Plot 8. 

Bus. lbs. 
21 ii) 

Bus. lbs. 

,17 12 

Bus. lbs. 
23 50 

Bus. lbs. 

17 58 

No 

manure j 

Bus. lbs. 
11) IS 

Bus. lb.s. 
12 2 

Bus. 11)9. 
20 10 

1 


Table 3. —Showing Value of Increased Yield of Manured Plots over 

Vnnnniared Plot in 1915. 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3 

Plot 4 

Plot (i. 

Plot 7. 

Plot 8, 

Value of increase at 

£ s. d. 

£ s. cil 

£ s. d. 

£ 3. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ . d. 

3s. 5d. per bushel. 

3 12 4 

2 IB 9 

4 1 5 

3 1 5 

3 r> 11 

2 1 I 

3 8 11 

Cost of Manure.,. 

0 4 0 

0 9 10 

0 18 0 

0 5 0 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 

0 11 0 

Net value of inorae. 

£3 8 4 

1 

£2 8 11 

1 

j£S 3 5 

£2 15 11 

£2 I t 11 

£1 18 1 

|£2 17 11 


Value of A^arious maimres taken as:—Mineral siiperpliospluito, £4 a ton; bone 
superpliospliate, £5 10s. a ton; sulx)bate of potash, £.14 a ton; nitrate of soda, 
£14 a ton. These manure-values are obviously ineorrect for 1015—in fact, 
sulphate of potash cost £30 a ton; but this price is due to the war, and as 
such is fictitious. Should the price of these fertilisers keep high, it will be 
necessary in the near future to alter the values so that they approneli the ave]*ag‘<‘. 


Table 4. —Showing Increased Yield of Manured Plots over Vnmsnured Plot 
for the period 1905 to 1915 (11 Years); together with Net Value of Increase 
and Average Annual Increase. 



Plot 5. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 6. 

Plot 7, 

4 years. 

Plot 8, 

Increased yield for 
11 years. 

Bus. lbs. 

104 58 

Bus. lbs. 

U8 24 

Bus. lbs. 

133 54 

Bus. lbs. 

122 45 

Bus. lbs, 

120 12 

Bus. lbs. 

51 32 

Bus. lbs. 

119 16 

Value at 3s, 5d. per 
bushel. 

£ A', d. 

17 18 8 

£ s. d. 

20 4 D 

£ s, d, 

n 17 6 

£ A. d, 

20 19 5 

£ A. d. 

20 10 8 

£ s. d. 

8 16 1 

£ d. 

20 7 6 

Cost of manure ., .,,. 

2 4 0 

5 8 2 

9 18 0 

3 0 6 

6 1 0 

1 12 0 

6 1 0 

Net value of increase 

15 14 8 

14 16 4 

12 19 6 

17 18 11 

14 9 8 

7 4 1 

U 6 6 

Average annual value 
of increase :.. 

1 8 7 

1 6 11 

1 3 7 

1 12 8 

1 6 4 

1 16 0 

.16 1 

—---—»» 







/ 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


liEPORTH FOR MONTH OR .TANITARY. 

The following reports on tlie general, ugrienllurnl coadition a,nd outlook of 
the areas represented by the Govern in ent .Expiudinental Ea,rnis mentioned below 
have been prepared by the respective jSIanagcrs:— 

Booboroivic. —The weather has lieen dryj a very hot spell has been followed 
by a change of cool, cloudy days, with dewy nights. The majority of the 
w'heat is carted out of tlie helds, and wheat carting to the railway is being 
pushed on with. The shortage of stock will allow some of the native grasses 
to seed and recover where tht'y w'cre tIuiiiHHl out during the drought, A few 
eases of trouble through horses eating wlieat have occurred. Bores are being 
put down and good waiter obtained on many of the neighboring farms. 

Eyre’s Feninsula, —The weather has been warm and dry, and very suitable 
for burning operations. Only 4 j)oiiits of rain wore registered for the month, 
which is slightly below the fall registered for February, 19.1.5. One very severe 
heat wave extended from the 11th to tlui ITtli instant, otherwise the tempera¬ 
tures have not been unpleasant. Several heavy winds occurred, which 
materially assisted the bush fires. These did no damage in the immediate neigh- 
liorhood, but the hundreds to the south sulTered badly. There is still xdonty of 
dry feed—much more than sufficient for the small number of stock in the 
district. There is a good supply of water in this hundred, but supplies are 
short in the more thickly settled area,s along the railway line. Evaporation has 
greatly lessened supplies, even the coviwed tanks losing considerably through 
the effects of the weather. 

Ki/tybolite, —The weather has been generally line, mild, and pleasant, except 
for a lieat wave which lasted for three or four days; this was followed by a 
pleasant cool change; total rainfall, 28 points. Harvesting operations are com¬ 
pleted, and returns are very satisfactory in most cases. Summer crops im¬ 
proved after the last show^ers. Dry feed is more abundant than usual at this 
time of the year. 8tock are in good condition and healthy. The Biitherglen 
fly has disappeared since the rain. 

Turret field,’ —During the first three wands s hot to very hot weather was ex¬ 
perienced, with one or two thunderstorms, but very little rain, ‘Winds were 
moderate to strong, with some duststorms. Th() latter part of the month was 
cool. Harvesting operations ar<^ completed, and returns all round appear to 
Tiave been very satisfactory. Tmcermi, dejamdent on river water for irriga¬ 
tion, did not make heavy growths, tlunigh yielding fair cuts. Tlie wmter has 
not^ been fresh enough to ]»ermit of good floodings. As a result of the ex¬ 
perience gained during the drought, .farmers are going in extensively for fodder 
conservation. Cocky chaff is being stored and protected, and hay and straw 
stacks have been built in abundance to provide against contingencies. Deed 
is still plentiful. ^ Stock throughout tlie district are in first-class condition. 
Owing to the continued dry wamther the Bouth Para Kiver has been reduced in 
volume to a mere trickle, and ii’rigation with the river wm,ter has not been 
possible during the W’-hole of the summer months. 

Feite/t.—The temperature for February taken right through has bean mild, 
although a hot week was experienced during the middle of the month; 3 points 
of rain fell during the month. There is good rough feed in the shape of dry 
spear grass and stubble feed. Stock aro all in healthy condition. The greater 
part of the wheat in the district has now been carted into ‘the Veltch Siding, 
and preparations are now being made .for the coming seeding. 


c 
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A PROFITABLE COW. 



Stud Jersey Cow, “Jess’^ (now under official test), tlie property of 
Mr. E. C. Deland, of Blyth. 

Born Auj»-ust IStb, 1907. Sire “Optician” (imp.), who was purchased 
from Lord Eothschild (England); dam “Fidgett,” bred by the Hon. J. 
M,c.(hillo('ii (Victoria), l>y “Katie’s Lad” from “Snnnowor” (imp.). 

This cow has pi'ovcd a most profitable milk and butted* maker. 
Diu’ing the past, y(uu* she was k(‘pt in milk right up t,o the morning 
ot calving (a great mistake), the total period, of lactation being 
11 months, the owner (experiencing difficult,y in. drying her off. The 
owner states that slu^ gave an average* of 33]i)s. of milk daily ( 30 V(u*- 
ing the first five months of her milking period. For the next four 
.months the averages per day was 261bs., and the final two months (of 
the 11 months in. milk) she averaged 18|lbs. p(n.* day. 

In all the tests, ivliich were made weekly, the fat content averaged 
4.8 per cept,, th{3 highest reading being 5,2 per ctmt. and the lowest 
4.2 per cent. The total milk yield by “ Jess’" was l,021|galls. for the 
eleven months, of an average test of 4.8 per cent., which, if reduced 
to conimet'cial butter—that is, butter in which salt and 15 per cent, 
of wat(3r, etc., ar(3 incorporated—equals 5401bs., which, at Is. per lb., 
would realise the creditable gross return of £27. 
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Food Supply. 

Tile food supply was not anything' special, and included no green 
foods, such as lucerne, maize, etc. Dry food, wheaten cludf, bran, 
cocky chaff, and molasses constituted the ration, with green pasture 
for four months of spring. Good water was always available, feeding 
and milking was regular. The comforts of shelter during summer 
and winter and kindly treatment went far to insure such a good 
return. The live weight of this cow is 7501bs; her total weight of milk 
for 11 months was 10,2151bs., which is equal to a dozen times her own 
weight. 

Assuming that the cost of keeping the average cow is £6 10s. per 
annum under normal conditions, which allows for food, labor, and 
interest on capital value, and the average cow yields SOOgalls. during 
her period of lactation or tor th(^ year, then reduced to pounds, 
shillings, and pence at 5-Jd. per gallon, the returns of the average cow 
compared with ''Mess” are as follows:—Jess’" l,021galls. milk at 
5:|d. per gallon, £22 7s. Id.; average cow, SOOgalls. milk at 5:|:d. per 
gallon, £6 11s. 3d. Deducting the cost of keeping from each cow, 
viz., £6 10s., shows a profit of 15d. on the average cow, and 
£15 17s. Id. for ^DJess,” showing this Jersey cow to return a net 
profit over 250 times greater than the average cow. 

There exists to-day a very wide gulf between not only the pro¬ 
fitable and unprofitable, but also between the just profitable and 
profitable cow. This can ])e most quickly bridged over by the dairy¬ 
man adopting better pi'actic(‘ in the direction of combining breeding 
from pure sires coming from proved milk and butter ancestry, and 
the feeding of such progeny with suitable food rations. 

It will be noted that Mr. Deland’s Jersey cow was kept at work 
making milk profitably for 11 months, pi^oving her to be a consistent 
milk and buttiu- maker. Persistency is ofttimes overlookc^d by 
dairymen wlnm gauging the value of a cow. Often we find certain 
’ cows of a herd yielding liberally for three or four months and then 
suddenly cutting out, quickly decreasing the amount of milk, hccoin- 
ing but strippers at five months from calving. Such cows fall far 
short in profit making. 

Persistent powers of milk making and merit to make for heavy 
yields of milk is largely transmitted from the ancestry^ and offspring 
so bred can readily be made less valuable as dairy cows by improper 
treatment, such as, (1) insufficient suitable nutritious food during 
that period from birth till they themselves come to work at the bails, 
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sufficient nutrition being necessary for the developiin^iit of boi.h dairy 
form and secreting organs; (2) allowing calves to run witli their 
dams, and giving tliem too much fattening food, thus ciiltivating the 
habit of making be(d‘. 

After parturition, or calving, the heifer on her first calf shoul.d iiave 
special attention, receiving at all times a sufficiency of suitable milk- 
making food over and above that required for development oL* frame. 
Heifers on their first calf should be kept in milk for eight to nine 



Judiciously fed Heifer, showing good Dairy Development. 


months, even though they give small yields during the second four 
months; such treatment encourages a prolonged period of lactation 
after future freshening or calving. Dairy cattle are creatures of 
habit, and should heifers be milked only for three or four months 
and then dried off, they will, after future calving, look to dry off 
at a similar period, 
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Possibilities of tjie Present Herds. 

Statistics of the Coniinoiiweaith indicate that the average produc¬ 
tion of dairy cows in Australia is 280galls. This appears to be ioWj 
but it must be remembered that it is so principally because recog¬ 
nition is not given to the fact that in many cases cows are only milked 
during the flush of the natural pasture, wiiicii is short, and little 
provision is made for augmenting that supply by providing suitable 
foodstuffs. Consequently, many thousands of dairy cows are dried 
off after a period of six months’ milking. There are many herds in 
South Australia which average over 350galls., but I feel sure that 
under proper conditions of feeding and management, these could be 
made to yield an average of up to 515galls. I take it that the 
aAuumge herd of, say, 10 dairy cows in this State could he made to 
yield as follows:—1 cow 650galls, for lactation period, 2 cows 
GOOgalls., 3 cows SOOgalls., 4 cows 450galls., the average for the 10 
thus being* blOgalls. 

Under a system of testing, weighing, and keeping records, many 
farmers would hud that they were harboring too great a number of 
cows not showing any profit, and many cows yielding far short of 
others in fat and milk. If, out of the herd of 10 cows under notice, the 
four worst were discarded the average yield wouid be 558galls. for the 
remaining six cows; if the seven worst were discarded the average 
yield would he 616galls, for the remaining three. 

It has already been shown that after allowing for the selling of the 
milk (300gaiis. from average cow) at 5|(i, per gallon, and deducting 
the cost of keep, etc., a profit of Is. 3d. per cow is left under the pre¬ 
sent average conditions; whilst under judicious treatment we get an 
average of 515gails.' at S^d., giving a net profit of M 15s. 4d. From 
tliis it will, be seen that 10 cows roper,ly kept show a net profit of 
£47 13s. 4d., as against 12s. 6d. from 10 average cows kept under the 
average conditions obtaining—a difference of £47 Os. lOd. 

If, of the well-fed herd of 10, the seven worst are rejected, the 
dairyman would have three instead of 10 cows to milk and keep, and 
instead of only getting 12s. 6d. profit over all costs from 10 he would 
be milking three and have a profit of £20 18s. 6d. In other words, 
he would require to milk well over 100 cows of the 15d. profit class 
to make as much profit from milk selling as one well-fed cow. 

Much, if not all, of the so-called slavery so often associated with 
dairying is caused by owners neglecting to properly feed, test, and 
cull; greater efforts in this direction would remove for all time any 
existing disadvantages, bringing about greater contentment and 
prosperity. 
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THE FORCE OF HEREDITY, 


[All address dcLivoja'd to the Coiitemice ot M.id-Norilieru ,fh’<,U]e.ht%s 
of the Agricult'ural Biireaiij at Gladstone, by Fras. Ev,elyn .PljACk, 
B.V.Sc,, M.E.G.V.S., &c., Goveninieut Veterinary Ijccturer.] 

It savoi's of presiunption in o.nc like myself, busied with the traffic 
of everyday life, to attempt to speak on such a subject, for, as 
Professor Bateson says, ''When we contemplate the problem of 
evolution at large, the hoi)e, at the prcstmt time, of constructing even 
a mmital picture of tliat process grows weak, (wen alinoKSt to the 
point of vanishing. AVe arc left wondering that so lately men in 
geii(‘ra], whether scieniitic oi* lay, were so tnisily satisfied. Our 
Katisfaetion, as we now see, was chiefly founded on ignorance.’^ 

What, horsebreeder in. this district cannot assent to this? What 
sheepbreedcr but who wdll agree? And yet a Royal Commission 
lays down a list of hereditary diseases that dis(iualify a horse, or a 
line of sheep springs into popularity by the persistence of some 
desired ([uality, practical facts that we know of in the show ring or 
iht^ paddock, insistently brought to our notice by men who never 
opened tiie “Problems of Genetics,'’ or to whom the name of Mendel 
is unknown, men who have watchcRl the force of heredity and tui'ned 
some of the stream into their own leats; men who speak with autho¬ 
rity on a point, and whose yea is yea on that |)oint only, though 
soirndjincs they a,re inclined to (‘xtend thei!* authority to genera,litiivs 
on tlu^ str<nigth of it—a W(‘akness common to tlie priests of myst.ery 
throughout the ages, and, alas, a commercial }iec(‘ssity; and we who 
are outside the veil }iav(i to admit to ourselves that all the various 
theories with regard to the working of organic twolution cannot all 
be correct in ail their details; but it may be tlmt each, coijtains its 
own elements of truth, and that, if these eleinei,its can but be recog¬ 
nised and sorted out, they may give us safe ground to work on. 
But in such a complex problem many factors have to be taken into 
account, and that widely different views may merely one-sided, 
and not necessarily mutually exclusive, and there seem, to be three 
Whys requiring an answer, 

1. Why, on the whole, evolution has taken place in a progressive 
manner along definite and divergent lines. Why the Jersey of 
to-day is more profitable than the Aldeimey of yesterday? 
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2, Why individual animals become adapted in body and beliavioin* 
to the conditions under which they have to live! Why the Flemish 
horse ''ayont the Tweed’’ becomes a Clydesdale, while on the Lincoln 
wolds he appears a Shire'? 

3. Why evolution has resulted in the existence on the earth to-day 
of a vast number of well-defined groups of animals f Why a sheep 
on the Dorset coast has a pink nose and horns, while another in 
Shropshire has a black face and short wool, while around Gladstone 
another specialises in a dense lustrous Merino fleece that fetches 
anything up to 27|d. a lb. 

The Progress op xVnimals. 

The practical point is, why do animals progress at all instead of 
remaining stationary? Because they accumulate capital, they save 
potential energy, and each succeeding generation gets a better start 
in life and is a])le to rise a little higher. Improvement is bound to 
follow this accumulation of surplus energy, and when, there is no¬ 
thing to counteract it, no drought, no neglect, each generation gets 
a better start than its predecessor, and is able to carry on a little 
further its struggle for existence with its surroundings. And this 
saving commences in the egg cell, is carried on in the supply ol* 
nutriment to the newly born; and the breeder has to see to it as the 
young grows up. So that an animal really inherits from its parents 
iwo things, (1) a certain amount of living tissue, protoplasm, 
loaded with potential energy with which to start in life, and (2) appro¬ 
priate surroundings. 

Clearly the one is useless witliout the other; an egg cannot develop 
unless it is provided with propin* environment at every stage. 
Therefore, when we say that an animal inherits a particular charac¬ 
ter from its parents, we mean that it inherits the x^ower to produce 
that character under the influence of siu'roundings that favor such. 
The iuheritance of environment is of at least as much imx>ortauce 
as the inheritance of the material of which the body is comx)osed, 
which, latter is a very small amount indeed. The amount ol' tnaterial 
ill an egg cell is almost infinitesimal compared to the bulk of the 
adult, nearly all of which is obtained from surroundings. 

This response to surroundings is not merely mechanical, but tlun'c 
is purpose in it, which results in modification of build; hence the 
evolution of body form wdll be adaptive and follow definite lines, 
else we should have no Canowie or Bungaree lines; but many minor 
modifications arise and persist, so that in one flock every ram, is not 
a ehainpion—they are incidents, and have little bearing on the build 
of the line. 
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As miborii "babes we still have gill slits sticli as had the dragons 
of our fairy tales; they had a use for tiiciii, so vve iiave tlieiii; but 
as life progresses that, use falls out of fitness with our surrouncliiigSy 
and the eorulitioii. ol: an aniinars life at any givi,vu stage (hvptoids on 
the fitting in o,t tiie last d(‘.velopinoiit of a chain of changes of a. 
tissue or organ witJi the last dovclopnxcnt of a cliaiii of changes in 
its siirroundiiigs; agreement means improvement, disagreement the 
reverse. Change of surroiinduigs must obviously be slow, and. 
change of habit must react and bring about a corresponding change 
in the surroundings in which the young develop. 

The character of each stage in life being must depend on (1) the 
shape and working in the preceding stage, and (2) the nature of 
suiToiiiidings in whicii development is taking place; but these two 
sets of factors cannot be sharply distinguished, for in a certain sense 
the surroundings gradually become part of the body itself as 
developnieiit proceeds, as when the calf becomes a grass-eater and 
his paunch develops accordingly and the influence of this internal 
siiiTOundiiig becomes more and more important. 

The whole process of evolution depends upon changes of surround¬ 
ing taking place so gradually that the necessary self-adjustment of 
the body at every stage can be carried out. Each stop in develop¬ 
ment is built upon its predecessor, and the whole process takes place 
by slow and imperceptible degrees. 

We therefore arrive at this result, that all the characters of the 
adult animal are the resnit of the reaction of its make-up to sur¬ 
rounding forces both outside and inside itself. All that the body 
actually inherits is a certain amount of protoplasm, endowed with a 
c(u*tain amount of energy; and a certain amount of surrounding 
conditions. Jn so far as these are identical in any two successive 
geiieratious, the result must be identical too—the offspring must 
resemble the parent; in so far as they are different the offspring will 
differ from the parent, but differences in surroundings must not be 
very great, or development will cease altogether. 

But in endeavoring to make the matter simple one falls into error, 
for it would seem tha,t all eggs developing under the same conditions 
from start to finish should give rise to the same adult form, and we 
know that this is not the ease—‘^kultur’’ has not produced battalions 
of supermen. 

We know from observation and experiment that the egg is by no 
means a simple thing, but a very complex one, and that different 
parts of the egg are directly concerned with certain parts of the 
adult body,’and at certain periods in the egg’s existence there are 
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perfectly well-defined bodies called eliromosonies, 'wliicli are defi- 
jiitely related to special parts of tln‘ adult hod.y; so that we must try 
and account for the great complexity of structure which egg cells 
have acquired and watch the eff(‘ct of this complication on the 
development of the individual and the race. We must look on the 
as coiitaioiiig cell substance and a more active or nuclear part, 
for they allow us to deal wdth two sets of factors. 

Growth of the Egg Cell. 

During the formation of the egg the egg cell grows by absorbing 
niitrimen't from the hody in which it is enclosed, and this nutriment 
is used to build up the yolk food. It is reasonable to suppose that 
this nutriment will vary wdth the changing character of the body 
that supplies it, and doubtless the change is of a chemical character, 
fairly easy to determine, as the chemical differences of male and 
[■emale blood may be. Exi')erimcnts have shown that substances 
taken in with the food may ln*ing about marked modifications of 
body structure and may be al)sorl)cd and stored in the egg cells so 
as to bring about cori‘esponding changes in the adults into which 
the eggs develop; so one sees that Ihe egg may become the repository 
of definite chemical substances, organ forming substances, which 
will influence the development in a particular manner as soon as the 
approx)riate conditions arise. 

This is one of the reasons wdiy the egg cells of different, animals 
vary in regard to their potentialities for development. No\v for a 
moment we must inquire how the nucleus of the egg cell, or to 
slightly alter the term, the germ cell, acquired its great complexity 
of structure. We have clianged the egg cell to germ cell because a 
new^ complexity has been introduced, namely the sexual process, the 
recurring union of germ cells in i)airs, a process essentially the same- 
in the higlier plaids, animals, a,nd one-celled organisms—a process 
simple in the extreme in its conce])tion, but one that gives lusc to 
endless permutations and comliinations as it is repeated generatior) 
after generation. For w^e find in the body cells double sets of 
chromosomes, one derived from the male and one from the female 
parent, and by experiment we obtain strong evidence of the exist- 
cnico in the germ plasm of definite material substances associated 
with the inheritance of special characters. These are called factors 
h.y the followers of Mendel, w^ho at the moment is the fashionable 
authority to quote, and we may adopt the name without subscribing 
to the theory; and those of us who have not forgotten the algebra 
of our school days will see what an interesting thing is the possibility 
that arises through the sexual process of the permiitatiou and com- 
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biiiation of diffci-oiii fartors derived fi'Oiti difforeot liiies oT deseerii. 
It oi'ttMi been a maii.ta* of wonder and aduiiraiJoii t,o iru^ to note 
'how tJie exptn't hrid^^'e ])iayer jiieiiiorises those of tln‘ pips on tfie 
cards, or tlie. why In ^vliicdi i'h(‘ raeiiij^' man ea.ii imimorist' thf)S(‘ of 
iJie male a,iid finiKib^ foiixnars of a enp fjivorit.e; tlu^ sanne in^Hnniity 
and appIieat;iou bianuadit. to tuair on the juali^-ree of a ram. slioiild 
bring in a fo,rtiiiie. 

iNiinHITAiNCK OF Oil Ali ACT MRS. 

Idierc is no doii1>t that a vast number of characters arc inherited 
in w'hat is caJled the Ahnidelian inanner, ami as they are cai-iablc of 
being separate,ly inherited and interclianged by crossing we are 
JiistiruHi in believing that tlu^y are sepan’ately represented in the 
germ cells by s|)(Tiial factors; but, a,s litrofessor Dendy puts it, 
'Mmpoi'tant as this rt^siilt is, 1 l)elicve at the prescmt time there exists 
a distinct daiiger of exaggerating its significance. The fact that 
many new and apparently perrnancmt combinations of characters 
may arise through hybridisation, and that the organisms thus pro¬ 
duced have all the att;rihutes of what we call, distinct species, does 
}‘iot justify us in a,ccepting the grotescpie vi(‘w—as it appears to me— 
that all species have arisen by crossing, or even the view that the 
organism is entirely built up of separately transmissible hunt 
characters,’ ” It appears t,o be a substitution of the orderly ugli¬ 
ness of a card index file for the facile grace of a Eheims cathedral, 
an attempt to fix a unit book case in a Gothic niche, xind it is a 
significant fact that the only characters that appear to he trans¬ 
mitted, jiccording to Memders theory, are comparatively trivial fea¬ 
tures of the organism. It must be so, for any two animals suffi¬ 
ciently nearly ndated to he capable of crossing are identical as 
regaials tlu^ vast niajorit.y of their characters. It is only those few 
t)oints in wliich tlu'y differ t.hat rennain to be experimented on. 

Certainly the alfcmrpi. to breed, a I)(n*by winner mi MendeFs lines 
would result in failnre, and the whole history of stockl)r<>eding 
throiiglioui the world deinonstrat.es that the thmny is not an easy 
road to peiTUvnial success. The animal into which the union of the 
male and female cells develops must be a composite body, depriving 
its buikling material in the womb from different sources; but this 
cannot affect its structure as a horse or a sheep, for the two parents 
must have been alike in all essential respects or they could not have 
interbred, and any important differences in the ger,m plasm must be 
confined to the factors for the differentiating characters. 

The race structure still develops on the basis of a similar germ 
plasm and under essentially similar conditions as in the case of tlie 
two parents, and there is no reason to suppose that special factors 
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liave anything to do with it. Thus we see how new unit characters 
may be added by mutation and interchanged by crossing,, while the 
race constitution of the animal remains the same. All such charac¬ 
ters are chance modifications of the geim x>lasm, and they appear to 
have comparatively little influence on the course of evolution. The 
fox terrier bitch lined by a spaniel will at the next littei’ throw 
winning terriers. 

Adaptation to Surroundings. 

A remarkable feature in evolution is that the animal adapts itself 
to its surroundings. It might do the opposite; many do and die 
out, but when an animal is in tune with its world, can pick ont the 
wireless messages of its environment, each generation gets a better 
start than its predecessor. Such adaptation or adjustment is essen¬ 
tially intelligent, a reaching out of antennae for communicatioiis 
from beyond, outside Meiidelism, outside the dreams of our philo- 
80 i)hy. Sometimes we call this adjustment Natural Selection, and 
very narrow are its limits. 

Much of the confusion that has arisen with regard to the inheri¬ 
tance of acquired characters is due to the unjustifiable limitation of 
the idea of inheritance that is common. The inheritance of environ¬ 
ment is just as necessary as the inheritance of the material founda¬ 
tion of the body, and whether or not a newly acquired character will 
be inherited must depend upon whether or not the conditions under 
which it arose are inherited. Thus it is quite impossible to apply 
Mendeks principles to breed out sidebones, for instance. Experi¬ 
ence teaches us that we shall not get his three dominant sidebones 
and one recessive sound in the first cross, nor his dominant side])one 
and two either sidebones or not with one sound in the second cross; 
but experience does teach that soundness, shape, and surroundings 
will iiroduce the class of stock we re(iuire, and wrong as it may seem 
for a veterimary surgeon to say so, I would put shape l)efore sound¬ 
ness, for the somewhat cryptic reason that I desire to see soundness 
and shape. The majority of undesirable unsoundnesses in horses, of 
weak points in cattle, sheep, or pigs are the perpetuation of acquired 
characters that are not essential to the race body and are only per¬ 
petuated through carelessness* Take sidebones in the .Shire, for 
instance; in 1884 80 per cent, of exhibits in certain classes at Isling¬ 
ton were thrown out for that reason; thirty years later only 2 per 
cent.; the undesirables had been dropped. 

Again, take ringbone, common in the Shire at one time, equally 
rare in the Clydesdale then, both fundamentally one stock, but one 
overweighted in front, the other clean shouldered; surroundings had 
told in each case. Our Merino in germ plasm is essentially the 
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Slerifio ol: Saxony or Raiubouillot, hni in. flooco h the i\feriiK) of 
the South AuHt.i'nJian bree<l<vi\s^ brains, th.e result of noting when 
tlie sheep is in iutie with its surrouiNlings juul rigorously exelud 
ing surrourulings uiisuit.ahle, 

33ie responsibility is lightly thi’ovvii on Frovicbuice when we get 
herediiary niishts, udH'iauus thc^, truth of i.h<^ malign,* is that animals 
get a iViir start and man intervumes and .makers mistakes; when he 
reatisc's tliem ho. la^eonues a, suoe(^ss.fuI bre(‘(lerj and when he fails he 
is generally too unjust to ])iii tlu^ l),]anH; on his own. shoulders. 

Idle breeder in a small way is the guiding diut}^ of his stud, and 
his .mistakes will appear a thousandfold if he persists in them, 
whil(‘ .Naturets will lend to disappea.r, in both, cases because of the 
force of tieredii.y. 


8FA.SON AND COAT. 

An ungroonuMbdraugiit, horsi^ will clip Tibs, to 8ibs. of hair, while a 
thoroiighbrcMl will yield scarcely and in either ease there are 

b(dwt‘en 4,000 and 5,000 hairs to the s<iuare inch.. They contain some 
of tliti rielu.^st food in’odmds of the body, a,nd are ciianged wdth the 
seasons. 

Their number, tlieir i*ale of growth, and tlieir composition are 
reasons why a liorse is often out of sorts when he is changing his 
coat. 

Om^ of the reasons why horses become uneasy af the approach of 
rain is b(‘<?a,use tlu^ hairs, iiinliki'. most substances, lengthen soraewdiat 
as the at,iuos|)!u‘r<‘ hiHu.mH^s moist, and so an inclination to shiver is 
start chI. 

Animals always exfiosed to the sun an<l air become siMihuriit; iho 
<'oat is rusiy, and long, <lea,d, staring hairs may he noticed in the coat. 

The liairs ai’c short^er, smootluvr, shinier, and darker in summer tluiii 
ill winter. 

Shedding the coat results in lighter hair, bceause hairs arc always 
lighter at their base than at their point. 

A good horse is never a bad color. 

“When the coat is changing elbow grease is the best application, but 
there is no need, of a currycomb. 

Digestion is often upset at the time of easting the coat, and it is a 
good plan to give a few daily doses of an ounce or so of sulphur when 
this operation is going on. 

A horse grooms himself in the paddock, but needs the brush in the 
stable. 


Fras. Bveltn Place. 
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CHICORY. 


Ill reply to an inquiry, the following- particulars were supplied hy 
Mr. Rodney Fowler (Inspector oC Orchards in the syoiitli-East). 

Chicory is grown in the South-East only in the peat lands at Ren- 
delshani. The area planted is limited, and depends upon the orders 
received from Adelaide merchants; it being the custom to x^lace orders 
a season ahead. 

From what I gathered in convei*sation with growers wlien in Ren- 
delshaiii, the ground to be x)lanted is ploughed about the middle of 
August to kill the v-eeds, &c., and the seed is sown early in September, 
2|dbs. of seed being used to the acre. It is sown with the ordinary 
onion drill in drills Tin. a|)art. 

The after cultivation consists only of hand weeding, as it does not 
do to disturb the peat on account of its liability to drift and blow away. 
In fact, this is one of the greatest troubles growers have to contend 
vith; one grower informed me that he had sown twice this season, and 
had not a plant left. It is not spaced or thinned at alb It is general^' 
sown in a direction in which the wind will eanse the least injury, the 
natural lay of the land being taken into consideratio]i. 

A strip of rye is generally sown every cliain or so to act as a ^vin(b 
break. Digging commences on the 1st June, three drills being placed 
ill a row; then carted to a trough, where the tops are cut oft* and the 
chicory washed with a rough stable broom, and then bagged. The 
manure used is siiX)erphosphate, at the rate of one bag (200ibs.) to the 
acre. 

About 30 acres to 40 acres are grown in Rendelshani every year, and 
the yield is alioiit eight to 14 tons to the acre; portion is sent to Beach- 
port for kiln drying, and portion is seat direct to Adelaide. The cost 
of production is about as foliows:—Ground rent, £2 an acre; seed, and 
putting in, 15s. an acre; harvesting, 2r)s. to 27s, 6d. per Ton; market 
value, £3 7s. 6d. bags found, on trucks Rcmlelsham. 

There are some hundreds of acres in the district tliat would grow 
chicory well, but the market is at x>i'csent limited. I understand a 
movement is on foot to establish a kiln at Rendelsham with a view 
of finding outside markets, and encouraging growers to go in more 
largely for this crop. It can be grown on the same land two or more 
years in succession, the chief diSieulty being the weeds and wind; it 
improves the land for cereal growing, though rye and barley are the 
only grain crops that grow well in the peat land. 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


[By J). V, liAURiE, Poultry Expert and Ijeetiirei'.J 
UNyouNU BgGkS. 

As a. result of the la'cu'ut licat wave t.'lie tuarkid. reports show a fall, 
in the prica^ oL* e^'gs. Tlie iall wuis stated to be diu' to the iin satis {vic¬ 
tory condition of coiiidry eggs arriving in the Adelaides nnirkets. For 
how long will the producers continue this shameful wastes of valuable 
prodiiCAd? This fall in price affected all the producers ol; first-class 
fresh eggs. The (\xport price makes the local inarkch;. The truth 
is that many peoph^ are too lazy, prejudiced, and ignorant to learn 
how to improve matters. 

A Large Poui/rRY Plant. 

Three yearsdigo last November Messrs. Pope Ifros., & Co., started 
their pUuit at Ilectorvillo. So impressed were they with the impor¬ 
tance of guarding against the poultry tick that they asked me to 
design binldirigs with angle iron frames, and these were erected. 
^Sinee the first portion of the plant was put in the business has grown, 
and there have been constant additions to both stock and plant. On 
a recent visit I noted about 3,000 head of healthy fowls, the majority 
of which were White Leghorns. In addition there is a fine stud of 
first-class Black Orpingtons of fine type and great utility. Rhode 
Island Reds and Buttei'cups are also gradually increasing. 

A new 140ft. scratching shed was housing 800 pallets, and there arc 
two others each 100ft., of the Parafield standard, with here and there 
a slight niodilication. Breeding pens arc being erected so as to in- 
(vrease tlic accommodation to 450-500 breeding hens. Sixty-six addi¬ 
tional singin test pens will bring tlie total to 92. The two 40ft. 
])ro()der bouses are being connected, and with considerable additions, 
will make one big lioiise 150ft. long, in 2rt. sections, and heated by a 
c()ke-l)urning heater. This house will acconunodate 3,000 cMckens. 
Following the Parafield lead a mammoth incubator of 5,000 egg 
capacity is being installed. This will be a double decker, coke heated, 
but differing in, many respects from the Parafield model. When these 
additions are completed the ^‘Rossmore^^ Poultry Farm wdll accom¬ 
modate 5,000 layers, besides breeding stock, &c. It is very satisfac¬ 
tory to note the progress of such a large establishment. The con¬ 
tinuous enlargement speaks volumes for the success of the venture. 

Many Small Plants. 

Nearly every day plans of small to medium-sized poultry plants are 
forwarded to applicants. There are now in this State hundreds of 
poultry plants erected to the departmental standard, and in time the 
number should total thousands. The system has proved admirable 
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for all conditions. The ^dly in tlni ointment/^ however is the ex¬ 
treme price of building materials. Thiire is no satisfactory substitute 
for galvanized iron, which is far away tlm best roofing material for 
poultry buildings. All iinporteil nuiterial is higher in price owing to 
the high fianglits charged. Tlnni again, galvanized iron and Avire 
netting arc specially dear, and all iron lias advanced, and is likely to 
be dear for some time. I am often asked for advice on the question 
A\'liether to buileVat the present high rates or to Avait. I am not a 
prophet, and cannot say Avhen the materials Avill return to normal 
prices. The prices of eggs and poultry arc likely to remain at satis¬ 
factory rates for some time, at any rate, and although it costs double 
as much for gahmnized iron, I think people ai*e justified in building, 
at any rate, their niinimiini requirements. 

Prices Next Sj^ring. 

Shipping is scarce, and will continue so. Therefore the immediate 
prospects of oversea shipments are dim. Some people are afraid that 
with a big increase in poultry x)roduciioii tlicre may be a slump next 
spring—a return to the prices of old days. Breeders have the remedy 
in their oavii hands. There is no compulsion to sell at such low prices; 
there is such a thing as combined action. All the machinery neces¬ 
sary to that end is in existence. 

Examining Sick Fowls. 

Daily inquiries are made as to cause and cure of ailments among 
poultry. As a rule, a marvellous lack of observation is noticed. 
AVriters are seldom able to give any ijiforniation likely to assist diag¬ 
nosis. Many cannot even describe the actions and condition of the 
sick birds. At this time oi; year the tAvo main causes of trouble among 
poultry are due to parasites. The tick is one parasite (external), and 
the round Avornis are the other parasites (internal). 

'The tick has been dealt Avith by me on many occasions. When 
talking to breeders one gets the impression that everyone keeping 
fowls knows all about tick. Yet the facts show otherwise. Fcav 
people trouble to examine the cracks and crevices in the Avoodwork, 
and yet there one should look. Only tlie larval stage is found on the 
foAvl. Quite recently one of the poultry Avriters, in giving advice, 
stated that the young tick are found under the skin. This is a mis¬ 
take, and is misleading, also. Those in doubt are advised to procure 
a simple lens and examine the matter. They wnll then find that the 
larval tick is six-legged and adhering by its mandibles, which are 
deeply inserted into the tissues of the bird. 

. If only a few tick are present they wfill account for periodical losses. 
The tick feeds at intervals, not every night, Kerosine is the best and 
safest to use for destroying tick. People often say they have 
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'\spra,yed’' tlit; poultry liousc. Sx)f‘a.yiiig is ol; little use. You sliould 
iisi‘. ail oilcan witJi a long sx>out, and pour the k(‘rosine luto nil ilui 
cracks aiicl. crevieeSj aud so destroy the ti<*J<. This ta.iais a, little more 
time, but is eflY.e tive. 

Warn IN cu 

I)(^spitc tlie provisions ot ili.c fSiock .Diseases Act the majority of 
poultry owners neglect olaulieuee to the Ja.vw The .Aet demands that 
tiek-iniested xiremises aia^ to be repo!*ted, a,Iso that the tick must be 
eiaidieatcd iiuder penalties. A good mauy peoph^ are iisiug the so- 
called liek-prooi* perclu^s, and are neglecting to destro^'^ tlui tick in the 
houses, lences, &e. lJii,i*ortu.nat(dy soim^ writers liave given bad 
a,dvice to tliis end. it will lu‘. a. sad but ,m‘ce^ssn.ry <luiy to prosecute 
soiae careless xjersons. Forewarned is forearmed. Th(5 sooner some 
diaistie action is taken, the better for the poultry industry. 

WOUMS. 

Round worms, especially, arc very prevalent, and during the sum¬ 
mer months cause great mortality. Often, apparently liealthy hens, 
laying and young stock, will sicken and die. All sorts of theories 
are put forward, and yet evem experienced breeders are too foolish 
to ascertain the cause. All birds which die should be examined, 
(•ut down and remove the entrails. Then slit up the long intestine, 
and you will soon fiiul the worms. Symxitoins of worms are as 
follows:—Food rmnains in tlie crop; com]) becomes congested and 
(lark; tlie bird is often thin atid fl(‘.sh dark; tlier'i is often great thirst, 
and th,(i droppings are yellowish and offensive. Tlie course of the disease 
towards the end, wluui tlu^ foregoing symptoms are noticed, is rapid. 
Onions and garlic may Ix'. fed occasioimlly, but it must be remembered 
tluvse fragrant 'Mierbs” will taint the (^ggs. They will assist Nature 
to expel the worms. Ithuirbonali^ of soda, which has btum rccomnieiHl(ul 
by souu‘, lias no (dfect, ou woruis. 

Tlu^ Ixxst metlmd to adopt is to recognise as a fact that all fowls are 
liable to be inf(^sted by worms, and that is the case more especially 
with young stoede and pullets just coming into lay. Use worm 
powders p(?riodicaHy, as an Insurance against worms and losses. The 
cost is not to be compared with the loss of valuable birds. Unfor¬ 
tunately santonine, which in combination with a,reea nut is tlie most 
satisfactory, is selling at prohibitive rates. Bickford^s worm paste, 
which can be ordered through any storekeeper, is an excellent pre¬ 
paration. It should bo used as directed, and as routine treatment 
twice or three times a year. These worms are not due to feeding the 
poultry on green feed. This idea is quite common, and is a survival 
of the dark ages. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tile Diojithly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednes¬ 
day, February 9th. Mr. F. (Jolenian occupied the chair, and there were 
also present Professor Perkins (Director of Agriculture), Messrs. 
W. J. Colebateh (Principal of Roseworthy College), J Miller, C. J. 
Tuckwell, T. H. Williams (Chief Inspector of Stock), Laffer, M.P., 
G-. Jeffrey, and the Acting Secretary (Mr, H. J. Finnis). 

Noxious Weeds. 

In response to a recommendation from the Board respecting the 
desired improvement of the position in relation to the control of 
noxious weeds, the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode) intimated 
that the matter would i*eceive. consideration in connection with legisla¬ 
tion to be introduced during the next session of Parliament. 

Wheat Advances. 

Referring to a letter from the Warrow Branch of the Bureau, urging 
that the amount of the advance to he made to farmers for wheat de¬ 
livered should he increased, the Secretary to the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture wrote that the Minister desired him to point out that it was 
impossible to increase the first payment, but that so soon as the over¬ 
seas sales justified it, the question of an additional payment on account 
would he considered, 

Experimentad Farm on the Murray. 

A report by the Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. McIntosh) respecting 
a resolution adopted by the conference of the Murray River Branches 
at Rennuirk, in Novein])oi*, in support of the establishment of a demon¬ 
stration farm and improved type orchard somewhere on the river, was 
read by the Acting Secretary. After the subject had been discussed 
it was decided, on the motion of Mr. Laffer, seconded by Mr, Jeffrey, 
to inform the Renmark people that the matter was being considered by 
the Government, but that owing to the state of the finances, nothing 
could he done in the directions indicated at present. 

Bluestone. 

Dealing with a recommendation by the Clanfield Branch that blue- 
stone should be sold on analysis, the Chief Inspector of Fertilisers 
(Mr. G. Quinn) reported:—‘‘A standard for bluestone may be fixed 
under the provisions made in the Insecticides Act of 1910. I may 
say the publication of standards for insecticides and fungicides has 
been delayed in this State, pending joint action by the adjoining 
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Sta.tes; but it m ([uestioiuiblo wlietlicr such a reason slioiild delay oiir 
aeliuii any longer/’ In the discussion vvliich ensued it was generally 
agretMl lhal ilit^ tjuality of tiui bluestone luarkeied in South Australia 
was very satisfactory, and alTorded no rooiu for eouiplaint. Uliiniately 
t.lie lioas'd resolved, at tiie instance of Mr. Tuckwell, seconded by Mi‘. 
Mi lie!*, to refer the original communication back to the Branch, re¬ 
ef nesting tluit it slioidd furnish evidence—if any were available—of 
impure bluestone having been sold, and pointing out that in eases 
wbere impurities, were suspected, the Department wmuld be glad to 
ha,ve analyses made, with a view to determining the precise quality. 
!h‘()fessor Perkins suggested that probably when the fungicide failed 
to prove (iffective, the trouble often was that the material had not been 
handled ])roperiy. He had always found the bluestone sold in South 
Australia to be very good; at tlie same time it certaiidy was one of 
those things for wliicdi a standard could 1)0 fixed. 

EXFKRlM'KNTArj FA'RM AT YeEUANNA. 

Tlie following resolution was received from the Yeelaiina Brandi— 
‘‘That this Branch desires tlie J>oai*d to take steps to secure the estab¬ 
lishment of a seed wlieat depot of an experimental farm at Yeelanua.” 
Ih'ofessor Perkins said in xdew of the fact that already its hands were 
full, he di<i not see how the Wheaf Harvest lioard could do anything 
in connection with, the liandling of seed wheat. There was nothing, 
however^ to ])rev(‘nt the farmers from selling vSuch grain on<3 to anptlK‘r. 
The financiai string{mey precluded any thought of establisliiug another 
exp(n,‘imental farm, it was resolved, on tlu‘ motion of Mj.’. Miller, 
stH.H)nd(vl by Mr. (bltijatch, to write to the Branch in these terms. 

IjIfe Members. 

Tii(‘ nanu^s of M(‘SS!*s J. K". Deco* (who ha,d bemi a, uumiher of the 
Port (h‘rm(mi Brandi since 1895) and Mr. 11. F, B. Ilolzgrefe (a 
numdicn* of tln^ Millicent Branch for 26 y(‘Mrs) were added t.o the list 
of liib members, 

N,ew M’embers. 

The following nHnu‘S were added to tin* mmnbei'ship of tixisting 
BrandiesNaracoorte—J. P. Spenct.^, C. J. Jenner; Meadows-— 
II. Waiiand; (leraniiim—II. Rowley, P. Rowley; M’euingie—A. Ayers, 
J. Kain; Mount Remarkable—P. H. Foot, R. Davis, W. F. Ey; Mount 
Gambier— W. Aslin; Cygnet River—A, C, Osterstock; Sherlock— 
G. T. Tiller, S. G. Tiller, D. Nock; Berri—E. Harris, G, R. Pernie, 
R. J. Jaenish, H. TI. Gray; Lyndoch—G. Lawes; Clarendon—J. IT. 
Dingle, V. J. Spencer; Milang—S, H. CriUendon;.'Murray Bridge— 
C. PI., Sehurmann, W, A. Piper, A. Modwell, P. IT. Provis, J, Homburg, 
R., Caine, A. V. Pugh, A, Sladden.' 
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THE WHEAT MARKET. 


Tlie f.o.b. price quoted on February 29tli rcinaiued tlie name as that for January 
Jlst, viz., 5s. 3§d. 

Stocks. 


Stocks held by shipping agents on February 29th amounted to 532,282 tons, the 
quantity of grain shipped to that date being 44,330 tons, in addition to which 
2,750 tons of flour have been shipped. 


DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Go., Limited, report on March 1st:— 

Butter. —Production in this State continues to decrease, as is only seasonable, 
and in consequence the proportion of dairy produce coming into this market from 
the eastern States is on the increase. The depletion of the dairy herds during the 
last season or two has given dairying a considerable setback, the elfeets of which 
show more at this time of the year than in the spring. In sympathy with drmer 
market ruling in the eastern States, prices advanced somewhat, but values there 
having now fallen, quotations here represent a substantial easing on values ruling 
a month ago, ‘‘ Alfa^^ now being Is. SfuL per lb,; ^^Primus, ’ ’ Is. 4id. per lb.; 
choice separators and dairies, Is. 3bl. to Is. 5d. per lb.; store and collectors’, 104d. 
to Is. Id. per lb. 

Eggs. —Market moved erratically, rates going as high as Is. 3^d. per dozen, 
when, under the iiinuence of supplies well maintaining and absence of interstate 
orders to any considerable extent, values eased, the quotations at present being 
Is. 2d. per dozen for hen, duck Is. 3<l. 

Cheese continues to find ready sale, both for local and export, prices well main¬ 
taining, so that at close of the month values were from lOd, to lid. per lb. for 
large to loaf. 

Bacon. —The high x>rices ruling for the live animal had the effect of attracting 
larger quantities to the market, so that the difliculty of curers in obtaining supplies 
was for the time being overcome. In consequence of this there are better quantities 
of bacon offering, values being easier, best factory-cured .sides selling at Is. 2d. to 
Is. 3d. per 11),; haras, Is. 5d. to Is. (Id. 

Honey continues to be extremely scarce, and this also is apparently the con¬ 
dition in other States as well, for interstate inquiries continue to come over here. 
Ibuine (dear extracted is worth 51d. ])(‘r lb.; beeswax, Is. 4d. to Is, 5d. per lb. 

Almonds,— The new season’s crop is coming in more freely, but all consignments 
are readily dis(>osed of on arrival. Brandis, 8d. to S^kL; mixed softshells, 7(1. to 
7kl.; hanlsludls, 3kl.; kernels, Is. bl. to Is. 4Ad. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Heaviiw siqiplies are (coming forward than for some weeks past, 
and good prices continue to rule, esiiecially for welhcondltioned sorts. All coops 
submitted meet ■with remdy sale. The values at end of mouth were:—Good 
roosters, 4s. 3<]. to 5s. each; nice eoiidition cockerels, 3s. to 4s. each; plump hens, 
2s* 9(1. to 3s, 6d. each; small and light hens, 2s. to 2s. 6d. each; light cockerels, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. 3d. each; ducks, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. each; geese, 3s. 9d. to 4s. 6d. each; 
turkeys, Is, to Is. 6d. per lb. live weight for fair to prime table birds; pigeons, 
74d. each. 

Potatoes and Onions, —The bulk of our potato requirements continue to be 
drawn from Victoria., and owing to prices being at such a high level, buyers have 
, operated only very sparingly. Moderate supplies are now expected from the 
Mlllicent district, and with quotations in the eastern States showing a tendency 
to ease back, more I'easonable prices may be expected in futuriL Onions.-— Loifai 

supplies have eased oft* somewhat, and prices have correspondingly improved. 
Quotations:—Potatoes, £13 13s. per ton on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide; and 
onions, £3 10s, to £4 per ton on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

Tlie following figiiroa, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
.Department, sho'w the rainfall for the month of and to the end of February, 10 i 6, also the 
ai;erage precipitation to ibe end of February, and the average annual rainfall. 
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Fob., 
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1 1 
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0-22 

0-80 

0-79 

4-76 
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,— 

— 

0-55 

7-68 

Hergott .. 

0-03 

0 06 

0-48 

6-04 

Farina .. 

— 
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0-5(i 

6-70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 


— 

0-60 
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0-40 

0-71 
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Blinnian.. 

— 

0-16 

0-78 
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— 
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— 
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,— 

0-14 

0-48 
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— 

— 

0-61 

11-78 
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0-18 

0-47 
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0-02 

0-02 

0-47 

13-78 

Fort Augusta .., 

— 

0*70 
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9-46 

Port Augusta W. 


0-66 

0-38 
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Bruce . 


0-(l8 

0-52 

10-01 
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— 

0-15 

0*49 

11-46 

Wilmington. 

'— 

0-41 

0-62 

18-26 

Willowie. 

,—, 

0*11 

0-64 

11-90 

Melrose. 

— 

0-31 

0-82 

23-04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

— 

0-10 

0-53 

, 15-83 

Port Germein ... 

0-03 

0-19 

041 

12-84 

Wirrabara. 

0-01 

0-45 

0-60 

1 18-91 

Appila . 

; — 

, 0-11 

, 0-64 

15-08 

Cradock . 

— 

■ — 

0-63 

10-86 

Carrieton . 

0-02 

0-33 

0-44 

12-22 

Johnhiirg. 

— 

0-39 
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10-21 

Eiirelia ......... 


0-68 

0-48 

13-24 

Orroroo . 

_ 

MO 

0-56 

13-42 

Black Rock. 


1-01 

0-53 ! 

12-25 

Petersburg. 


0-82 

0-61 

13*07 

Yon gala. 

0-02 

0-32 

0-68 1 

13-94 

North-East, 



Ucolta . 


0-69 

— 


Nackara. 


0-()3 

— 

— 

Yunta .. 


0-.11 

0-46 

8-22 

Waukaringa .... 

.... 

O-iK) 

0-40 

7-94 

Mannahill . 


0-31 

0-62 

8-46 

Coekburn 


0-04 

0-54 

7-97 , 

Broken Hill, NSW 


— 

0-82 

9-63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

0-()2 

0-16 

0-42 

1321 

Port Broughton . 

0-05 

0-39 

046 

14-33 

Bute . 

0-12 

0-26 

0-39 

15-42 

Laura ... 

0-06 

0-27 

0-61 

18-22 

Caltowie. 

0-01 

0-70 

0-63 

17-27 

Jamestown .... 

0-02 

0-40 

0*60 

17-46 

Gladstone ...... 

0-03 

0-18 

0-54 

16 00 

Crystal Brook .., 

0-03 

1-09 

0-65 

16-62 

Georgetown. 

0-03 

0*60 

0*67 

18-32 

Narridy . 

0-15 

0-30 

0-57 

16-79 

Redhill... 

0-13 

0-43 

0-59 

16-79 


For 
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Feb., 
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Av’j^e. 
to end 
Feb. 
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Snowtown. 
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Bly th. 

Clare. 

Min taro Central . 

Watervale. 

Auburn . 

Hoyle ton . 

Balaklava . 

Port Wakefield ,, 

Terowie . 

Yarcowie . 

Hallott. 

Mount Bryan ... 

Burra . 

Parroirs Flat.... 


--conUnued. 
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0-68 ’ 

21-99 

0-36 i 

0-74 

0-71 i 

27-17 

0-18 1 

0-91 

0-79 ! 

24-25 

0-21 ! 

0*93 

0-48 ! 

17-90 

0-21 i 

0-74 

0-47 1 

16-03 

0-09 ! 

0-33 

0-67 1 

13-13 

0-04 1 

0-68 

0-76 ' 

13-71 

0-01 

1-55 ’ 

0-56 

13-91 

— 

0-()0 

0-66 

16-40 

0-11 

0-98 

0-72 

15-73 

0-07 

0-87 

064 

17-82 

0-07 

0-61 

0-60 

18-87 


West of Moreay Range. 


Adex^aide Plains. 


Mallala ....... 

Rose worthy .., 

Gawler. 

Two Wells .... 

Virginia... 

Smithfield .... 

Salisbury. 

North Adelaide 

Adelaide. 

Brighton . 

Glenelg. 


Manoora. 

0-13 

0-73 

0-52 

Saddle worth .... 

()-l2 

0-66 

0-67 

Mari-abel . 

04)9 

0-88 

0-50 

Riverton . 

0-28 

2-61 

o-oo 

Tarloe . 

0-48 

M9 

0-55 

Stocki>ort. 

0-52 

1-99 

0-45 

Hamlcy Bridge .. 

0-31 

1-42 

0-52 

Kapunda . 

t)-45 

1-39 

0-65 

Free ling . 

0-28 

1-21 

0-57 

Gre(;noek. 

0-55 

1-84 

0-64 

d'Vuro........... 

0*23 

0-80 

0-62 

Stockwell_... 

0-31 ' 

M4 

0-62 

Nuriootpa . 

0-44 

1-29 

0-61 

Angaston. 

0-47 

1-32 

0-64 

Tamirula . 

0-35 

1-77 

0*64 

j Lyridoch .| 

i 0-13 

1-09 

0-64 


18- 09 

19- 69 

18- 94 

20- 48 
1748 

16- 89 
36-45 

19- 67 

17- 85 

21- 46 

19- 74 

20- ;io 

21- 26 

22- 26 
22-28 
23-01 


0-14 

0-64 

0-49 

16-88 

0-11 

0-60 

0-50 

J7-31 

0-23 

1-58 

0-65 

J9-2i 

0-34 

1-21 

0-45 

16-36 

0-27 

0-78 

0-49 

17 58 

0'20 

0-61 

()-62 

17-30 

0-27 ; 

0-98 

0-68 

18-57 

0-22 

0-88 

0-54 

21-49 

0-29 

0-99 

0-62 

21-04 

0-18 

0-85 

0-71 

19-93 

0-08 

0-68 

0-66 

18-35 

1 
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R AINF ALL —co niihvsdo 


station. 

For 

To end 
Feb., 

Av’ffe, 
to end 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Station. 


1916. 

1916 

Feb. 

Ufiiniall 



For 

To end 

Av’pc- 

Av’{?e. 

Feb., 

Feb , 

! to end 

Annual 

1916. 

1910. 

Feb. 

Rainfall 



* 


Adelaide Plains— coTiiinued . 


Magill,. 

0-20 

1-26 

0*70 

25*69 

Gien Osmond ... 

0-32 

149 

0*42 

25*26 

Mitcham . 

0-22 

0-76 

0*54 

23*47 

Belair ... 

0-12 

0-77 

0*64 

28*64 

Mount 

Lofty 

Ranges. 


Teatree GuUy.... 

0*37 

1*38 

0*82 

28*19 

Stirling West ... 

0-60 

1*53 

0*99 

46*70 

Uraidla . 

0-49 

1-56 

0*94 

44*35 

Clarendon . 

0-25 

147 

0*76 

33*67 

Morphett Vale ,. 

0-40 

0-88 

0*61 

23-32 

Noariunga ...... 

0-11 

0-55 

0*56 

20-28 

Willunga . 

0-28 

0-82 

0*71 

25*98 

Aldinga . 

0*15 

0-62 

0*55 

20*34 

Nurmanville .... 

0*18 

0-57 

0*58 

20*65 

Yankalilla. 

0-30 

0*81 

0*63 

22-78 

Cape Jervis. 

0-14 

0-34 

0*47 

16*34 

Mount Pleasant . 

0-40 

1-77 

0*72 

26*87 

Biumberg . 

0-53 

0-92 

0*65 

29*38 

Gumeracha . 

047 

1-55 

0*74 

33*30 

Lobethal . 

042 

1*00 

0*76 

35-38 

Woodside. 

0-52 

147 

0*82 

31*87 

Habndorf. 

0*36 

1-23 

0*76 

35*45 

Nairne . 

0-31 

0*86 

0*87 

28*83 

Mount Barker ... 

045 

1-35 

0.89 

30*93 

Ecbimga . 

0-28 

0-97 

0*77 

32*83 

Macclesfield. 

0-30 

0-92 

0*74 

30*72 

Meadows . 

0-46 

0*95 

0*78 

35*52 

Stratbalbyn ..... 

0-35 

0-72 

0*69 

19*28 

Mu EBAY 

Flats 

AND Valley. 

! 

Wellington . 

• 0*04 

0-43 

0-50 

15*01 1 

Milang . 

0-08 

0'55 

0*54 

16*08 1 

Langborne’s Brdg 

040 

0'31 

0*47 

15*27 

Tailem Bend .... 

0*05 

0-24 

_ 

_ 

Murray Bridge .. 

042 

0-51 

0*50 

14*32 

Calling ton . 

041 

0*53 

0*56 

15*65 

Mannum . 

0‘25 

()-27 

0*41 

11*67 

Palmer. 

0*29 

0-55 

0*66 

15*60 

Sedan ... 

045 

049 

0*44 

11*92 

Blancbetown .... 

0-02 

043 

0*53 

10*71 

Eudunda. 

041 

0*67 

0*55 

17*33 

Sutherlands. 

0*05 

0-90 

043 

10*60 

Morgan . 

0*04 

0-36 

0*44 

9*29 

Overland Corner . 

— 

0-09 

0*58 

11*42 

Renmark. 

— 

0*35 

0*61 

10-93 

Loxton. 

0-05 

0*33 

— 

— 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Euola. 

0*21 

0*98 

0*57 

10*13 

White WeU . 

0*07 

1-03 

0*55 

9*67 

Fowler’s Bay ... 


0-33 

0*46 

12*11 

Penong . 

— 

0*57 

0*84 

11-93 

Murat Bay ,..,, 

0-02 

0*22 

—, 

— 

Smoky Bay. 

0*06 

0*12 

— 

— 


Wist of Spencee's GvLV -- continmd . 


Streaky Bay. 

_ 

0*27 

0*51 

15*31 

Port Elliston .... 


0*93 

0-47 

16*49 

Port Lincoln .... 

0*05 

0*18 

0-50 

19*88 

Tumby. 

0*02 

0*25 

0-47 

15*00 

Carrow. 

0*03 

0*13 

_ 

_ 

Cowell . 

0*03 

0*11 

0-40 

11 76 

Point Lowly .... 

0*01 

0*68 

0-68 

12*21 

Yorke’s Peninsula . 


Wallaroo ____ 

0*04 

0*64 

0*39 

14-05 

Kadina. 

0*07 

0*36 

0*37 

15-88 

Moonta . 

0*14 

0*25 

0*38 

15*22 

Green’s Plains ... 

0*04 

0*24 

0-34 

i 15*73 

Maitland . 

0*13 

0*26 

0-46 

20*08 

Ardrossan . 

0*15 

0*30 

0*36 

13*89 

Port Victoria ... 

0*19 

0*28 

0*35 

15-20 

Curramulka. 

0*10 

0*20 

0*36 

18*51 

Minlaton .. 

0*06 

0*26 

0*36 

17*41 

Stansbury . 

0*12 

0*33 

0*35 

17*06 

Warooka . 

0*05 

0-24 

0*43 

17*71 

Yorketown ..... 

0-02 

0-12 

0-36 

17*47 

Edithburgh. 

0*14 

0*43 

0*42 

16*48 

South and South-East. 



Cape Borda. 

0*21 

0*46 

0-56 

25-09 

Kjingacote . 

0*18 

0*43 

0*44 

18-95 

Penneshaw . 

0*48 

0*74 

0*55 

21-34 

Cape Willoughby. 

0*76 

1*39 

0*57 

19-69 

Victor Harbor ... 

0*26 

0*63 

0*66 

22-18 

Port Elliot. 

0*17 

0*53 

0*66 

20-33 

Goolwa. 

0*21 

M9 

0*60 

17-93 

Pinnaroo . 

0-17 

0*70 

1-19 

16-74 

I^arilla . 

0*07 

1*06 

— 

— 

Lamoroo -... 

0*10 

1*01 

0*71 

16-55 

Parrakie. 

0-09 

0*45 

—. 

— 

Geranium . 

0*11 

0*67 

—. 

— 

Peake. 

0*08 

0*59 



Cooke’s Plains .. 

0*12 

0*44 

0*42 

U-74 

Moningie . 

0*06 

0*52 

— 

18-87 

Coonalpyn. 

0*14 

0*()7 

0*48 

17-49 

Tintinarra. 

0-17 

0-63 

0*71 

18-78 

iCeith... 

0*18 1 

0*57 1 

— 

— 

Bordertown ..... 1 

0*38 i 

1-67 

0*53 i 

19-76 

WoMey . — 

0*25 ’ 

1*94 

043 ’ 

17*72 

Frances . 

0*24 

1*58 

0-51 

20-74 

Naracoorte . 

0*30 

1*55 

0-64 

22-60 

Penola . 

0-44 

2*17 

0-80 

26-78 

Lucindale . 

0*48 

1*61 

0-56 

23-32 

Kingston. 

0*57 

1*55 

0*61 

24*73 

Robe .. 

1*22 

2*31 

0*65 

24*69 

Beaebport. 

0*94 

0*94 

0-80 

27*61 

Miilicent . 

0*83 

2*54 

0-88 

29*25 

Mount Gambler . 

0*71 

2*58 

1-02 

32*00 

C. Nrthumberland 

1*02 

2*35 

0-89 

1 

26*63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

CONFEEENCE OF MID-NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

The AiiiiUtil Oonrereiiee oi‘ the Mid-Nortluvni Bra,nclies oC the 
Agi'iciiliiiral Bureau was held at Gladstone on Wednesday, lA^briiary 
16th, 1916. The Minister oi: Ag'ricAilture (iloii, G. Goode, M.P.) was 
in attendance, a.iul was accompanied by the l)ir(‘cior of Agriculture 
(Professoi* A. 4. Perkins), the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. IL Suter), the 
V(derinary ,Lectin*er (Mr. F. F. Place, B.V.Sc., MJIG.V.S.), the Wool 
Instructor (Mr. II. Jackson), Mr. F. Golcinan (GRairman ol the 
Advisory Board oti Agriculture), and the Acting Secretary of the 
Advisory Board (Mx. If. J. Fiunis). Mr. K. 15. Lines, of the 
Gladstone Bureau, pi-esichnl, and extended a hearty welcome to the 
visitoi'S. 

The following gentlciueu represented the iindernientioiUHl Branches 
of tile Agrieultural Bureau:—Gladstone—T. llollitt, G. M. Black, 
h\ Reynolds, R. II. Goe, T. Mutter, G. A. Fishei*, Win. Growden, 
W. Odgers; Laura—R. J. Rose, E. G. Blesing, li. R. Lines, E. Peek, 
Georgetown—John Wyatt, M. II. Page, G. D. Inglis, W. A. Hill, 
G. B. Hill, E. W. Tucker, H. L. Tucker, J. N. Biiehari; Wirrabara— 
J. llollitt, W. IL Stevens; Booleroo Centre—W. Whibley; Port 
Pirie—F. A. Johns, A. AL Lawrie; Beetaloo Valley- P. Curton, 
A. G. Bartriun, J. Flavel, 15. W, Berry, R. Heinrich, A. IL Glogg; 
Gryst.al Brook—J, B. Saltmarsh, George Sa/rgeiit, M'. lA Pavy, 
R. lleaslip; Ganowie. Belt—J. R. Garter, E. W. Noll; J'arcowie— 
G. G'. Lines; Wltytx*-Yarcowi<r"-J, 15. ifiud., Geo, F. Jevnkins; Belalie 
Nortti - F. Bla<lou; Port Germeiti---A. Cariukduiel. 

OPENING ADDRESS. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G. Gootlr*, M.P.), in declaring 
the Gonference open, expressed the hope that any infonnatioii which 
those present gleaned during the proceedings might be put into prac¬ 
tical effect. In view of the w^ar, expenditure had had to be reduced, 
and the activities of the Department had as a result been somewhat cur¬ 
tailed. After the conclusion of the w^ar, if eirenmKstances permitted, a 
vigorous policy would be put into operation. 

Following on the drought, the wheat harvest was very gratifying, 
but the magnitude of the yield, coupled with the shortage of freight, 
had presented considerable diflSeiilties in the marketing of the wheat. 
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The Wheat Scheme. 

The key to the success of tl,ie wheat luiudiing selieiiie was the avail¬ 
ability of vessels to carry the wheat to the market. A iiiiiiiber of vessels 
had been sunk, and a very large junnber had been commandeered by 
the authorities for war purposes. As soon as the position had been 
realised by the Commonwealth and various State Governments, action 
liad been taken in order to enable the wheat crop to be marketed to the 
best advantage. If this had not beeii done, shippers would have been 
able to secure only very little freight, and they would not have been in 
a position to negotiate for the purchase of the bulk of the wheat crop. 
No merchant, under the conditions which would have obtained, could 
have offered more than 2s, per bushel for the wheat. Up to the present 
very advantageous prices had been secured for the wheat which had 
been sold, but how long such prices would obtain, of course, could not be 
foretold, but so soon as a substantial proportion of the crop was sold, 
a further advance would be declared over and above that already made. 
The scheme had been entered upon with the welfare of the Common¬ 
wealth in view. Freight was not coming forward as freely as could 
be desired, but representation was being made by the Commonwealth 
Q'overninent to the Imperial authorities to seciii*e as much freight as 
possible. 

The Department of Agriculture. 

It was the endeavor of the Department of Agriculture to do all in 
its power to assist the farmers, including the carrying out of experi¬ 
mental work to solve such problems as w^ere puzzling farmers. It was 
to be fervently hoped that there would be a repetition of the previous 
good season, and this -would allow of the re-establishment of the flocks 
and lierds which had been so sadly depleted by the recent drought. 

He had much pleasure in declaring the (kxnfereuce open. 

SHEEP ON THE FARM. 

This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. Q. G. Lines, of the 
Tarcowie Branch. For a farm situated on rising country, with pas¬ 
tures that were not first class, ho recommended the South Austra¬ 
lian plain-bodied Merino. Dealing with the different types oi* 
Merino to be met with in Australia, he said the Tasmanian Merino 
and the New South Wales Vermont sheep resemble each other very 
much, both carrying very fine quality wmol, very dense, generally 
short in staple, and on the small side. Tliese sheep carry excessive 
body wrinkles, particularly the Vermont, and sheep carrying exces¬ 
sive leather do not thrive as well as the plain-bodied sheep. The 
fact of them being covered with a very fine quality wool taxes the 
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coiistitLitioii to keep up the supply of yolk, as the hue wool generally 
carries more yolk than the coarser, and when hardships sucdi as we 
have experienced in the previous years are met with dead yolk and 
tiuider iibre are the results. These two types of sheep, in ih(‘ 
writer's opinion^ are only suitable for green pastures. 

The Victorian Merino, which has been introduced into South, Aus- 
traiiaii flocks during the last few years, is a very attractive sheej), 
carrying nice quality wool, of good staple, and evenly covered, but 
it carries more wrinkles than the South Australian sheep. 1 am ol 
the opinion that it is wise to avoid too much leather, especially body 
wrinkles, and hue quality^ wools, as there are a lot of hue and tendei* 
wools on the London market. 

The Farmer's Sheep. 

The South Australian plain-bodied Merinos are the sheep for 
the farmers. These are covered with coarser wools, and strong 
wool means stronger constitution. On the farm, where the sheep are 
grazed on the roughest of the feed, constitution must be the first 
consideration. To get a large-framed sheep, generally speaking, 
you require a coarse-woolled sheep, as coarse wool means coarser 
bone and coarser skin. The strong, coarse, bulky wools when sold 
are always eagerly sought after, and command the higher prices. 
At the present time there is a shortage of these South Australian 
bulky wools on the Ijondon miarket. 

Starting the Flock. 

When the farmer purchases his sheep, if he is going to breed 
M.erinos, 1 would suggest that he purchase a pure South Australian 
plain-bodied sheep, with not more than two folds on the neck, large 
L-amed, and carrying an even fleece with plenty of hulk, and on the 
coarse side. A few shillings extra is never wasted in a good sheep if 
the farmer is going to breed, and lamb-raising must be a profitable 
proposition in the future. Too much stress cannot be laid on iln^ 
importance of care in the selection of the ram. In all cases it is 
wise to know the sire's breeding for at least two generations on, both 
sides, as some animals are attractive to the eye without any breeding, 
but when used as sires leave disastrous effects on the flock. 

A good sire carrying a bulky fleece will build up a flock with 
bulky wool. Weight is then easily blended in by the selection of a 
sire carrying weight and plenty of lustre. When purchasing a ram 
the farmer should not consider a pound or so, as a good sire is 
cheap at £5, where a mongrel is dear as a gift. Under judicious 
selection a flock of over 500 can be grazed on a farm, and can be 
brought up to give a cash return in wool of about 16s. per head. 
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Fat Lambs. 

If ill the opinion of the farmer his country is adapted for fatten¬ 
ing, and he wishes to try the fat lamb industry, then I recommend 
the Lincoln-Merino cross. He should secure good Lincoln ewes, 
which are more prolific breeders than the Merino. A Merino ram 
with a fine quality wool and robust constitution should be obtained, 
and the ewe lambs will produce a finer class of wool than the 
progeny of Lincoln ranis and Merino ewes, and in the writer's 
opinion they have less tendency to fence. If the ewes have to be 
hand fed the farmer will find the Lincoln ewe a more contented 
sheep, and one that will thrive better than Merinos under hand- 
feeding conditions. ’' 

The Minister of Agriculture emphasised the fact that flocks in 
South Australia w^ere not of as high standard as could be desired, 
with the result that returns were not as satisfactory as they should 
be. It wms only by individual effort that the standard could be 
raised. 

The Chairniau said that the prices secured in the markets proved 
conclusively that the better breeds of sheep were the more profitable 
to keep. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Chairm* a Advisory Board of Agriculture) 
urged that sheep should be more generally kept by farmers. They 
were vex'y valuable in keeping down the growth of weeds on fallow 
land, and the high prices now prevailing should be sufficient induce¬ 
ment to the farmer to stock his holding with sheep. 

Mr. M. P. Pavy (Crystal Brook) said there were two factors 
governing the successful keeping of sheep, namely breeding and 
feeding. Careful provision should be made for the feeding of the 
sheep during drought periods. 

SHEEP. 

In, an address under this Ltle, the Wool Instructor (Mr. Henshaw 
Jackson) said that sheep had become very valuable, and present 
prospects indicated that they would become still more profitable in 
the future. Before long an opportunity should arise for the estab¬ 
lishment of an extensive export trade in frozen meat from Australia 
to Europe. The present system of bare fallow practised by farmers 
did not allow of sheepraising on an extensive scale, and if farmers 
desired to go in for sheep, the questions of providing fodder and 
the methods of feeding would require their serious consideration. 
The operations of the farmer in connection with sheepraising could 
not be based on the methods adopted by the pastoralist, whose con¬ 
ditions were totally dissimilar, and it would be necf .'|Sary for the 
farmer to study closely the conditions obtaining on l|| farm.. 
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Breeding. 

All men Avoiild not be successliil in their efforts to breed sbecyp of* 
high quality^ and it would be best for the average farmer i,o ul.ilise 
the products of the succesful breeders instead of endeavoring t,o 
breed up a type of sheep on his own account. The farmer required a. 
sheep which would provide mutton for himself and produce a good 
class of meat for marketing. For that purpose the crossbred was 
the best. The South Australian Merino was as nearly as possible a 
general purpose sheep, and its constitution left little to be desired, 
ill coimneiiciiig breeding, pure-bred sheep were necessary, and in 
crossing pure-bred sires w^ere absolutely essential. It was important 
to st^cure sires from a hock, the breeding of which was on correct 

lilK^S. 

Feeding. 

In regard to feeding, the value of luceiuie should be realised, and, 
wherever the conditions were favorable, lucerne should be grown in 
sufficient quantity to enable the farmer, with the aid of straw chaff and 
cocky chaff, to provide a quantity of feed for the sheep. 

For producing fat lambs, the Lincoln-Merino cross as a motiuir had 
given very good results. The Leicester-Merino cross were also very 
successful, and the wool was of very good quality. The Romney 
Marsh produced a good half-bred ewe, but were more suited to damp 
country. The Southdown ram wms a good carcass and vrool producer, 
and for quick retuiuis the Dorset Horn was to be recommended. The 
provision of shelter was of some importance. Farmers would do well 
to interest their sons in sheep raising, as they would probably beeomii 
enthusiasts in the work. 

|The Minister drew attention to the necessity for conserving foddi*,r 
in times of i>]enty to guard against shortage in drought periods. 
Every farmer should store as much fodder as could be spared. There 
would then be no depletion of stocks such as occurred in the ree<:vn(. 
drought. Stock-raising should become of such importance that the 
present methods of harvesting would be superseded, the binder taking 
the place of the reaper. The co-operative purchase of a thresher could 
be undertaken by a number of farmers, and this practice would make 
available a much larger quantity of fodder. Mr. G. F. Jenkins 
(Whyte-Yarcowie) said that he had undertaken the growing of lucerne 
with very gratifying results. 

Mr. "W. Odgers (Gladstone) proposed, and Mr. G. A. .Pisher 
(Gladstone) seconded a vote of thanks to the Minister for his services 
to the conference, and the proposition was carried by acclamation. 
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Afternoon Session. 

All address dealing* with ‘^The Force of Heredity’^ was delivered by 
the (Toveriiiiieiit Veterinary Leeinrer (Mr. F. B. Place, B.Y.Sc., 
M.R.CIY.S.). The text of this will be found on page 724 of this issue. 

THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. T. L. Giles (Laura) contributed the following paper on this 
subject:—To start a dairy farm a man needs an area on which to grow 
plenty of feed suitable for milking cows. Especially during the slim¬ 
mer months it is necessary to have green feed, such as lucerne, maize, 
or sorghum. It is always better to have some of each, to give the cows 
a change of food j hut it would be hard to gat a more suitable food than 
lucerne, especially if you give the cows one feed a day of bran and chaff 
and molasses; say Slbs. of chaff, 41bs. of bran, and a pint of molasses. 
This, in change with lucerne and a little ensilage, will ensure a good 
supply of milk during the summer months. It is always well to get 
seed ill to catch the first rains, so as to have early green feed to take 
the place of lucerne when the cold weather comes. Arrange to have 
plenty of feed all through the year. To be short for a month means 
that your eows go back and almost go dry. Once this happens it is 
very hard to get them back to the usual standard. In fact, in many 
cases if you let the cows go dry you lose several of the most profitable 
months from the eows. 

The Profitable Cow. 

It is the cow that keeps up the flow of milk the year round that is 
the most profitable, not the big milker that goes dry after a few 
months, and wants four or five months^ rest out of the 12. 

I would like to point out how necessary it is to keep only good cows. 
Owing to the scarcity of dairy cows just at present this is somewhat 
difficult. There is only one thing to do; that is, breed your own 
slo(d^, l)ut only breed from the best. Do not be satisfied to say: ^ ‘ Thath 
a nice heifer calf; ITl keep her.” Have your cows tested, feed them 
well, and only keep calves from those that put up a satisfactory test. 
The testing of the cows is one of the most important points 
which go to make the industry a success. Set a standard for the 
cows, allowing them from six weeks to two months dry. To my 
mind a cow that will not give SOOgalls, to 600galls. of milk a year, 
making from 2501bs. to SOOlbs. of butter a year, allowing a spell of, 
say, two months out, is not worth keeping. 

By the time we take the cost of feed, labor, etc., we find oiu'selves 
out of pocket, and it means that all the cows make above this 
standard is profit, and all they are below is loss. It is a good deal 
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of troulile to keep account of your year’sj records, but you can g‘ct a 
good idea by weigiiiiig* and testing once a iiionth, and allowing for 
heifers to improve, and the amount of feed you give the cows, l.t 
caii be done without very great expense, and where you liave to 
depend entirely on the cows for a living careful t(‘Sting and grading 
is well worth the trouble. 

The Milking Strain. 

To get the best results from the cows it is necessary to breed 
cattle that are from a good milking strain, say, Jersey or Ayrshire, 
or, if you want to sell milk, Holsteins. But whatever breed you go 
in for, you should only keep pure-bred bulls from cows with heavy 
milking tests. If you keep the sire pure you are keeping up the 
blood, which is most necessary, for calves from good tested cows, 
but bred from a sire which is not pure bred cannot be expected to 
improve the stock. I think the most important thing is to make up 
your mind what breed of cows you are going to keep, and get a pure¬ 
bred sire of that breed; but when you want a change do not sell 
your Jersey and get a Holstein or Ayrshire. Get another Jersey of 
different blood and your herd of cows will soon begin to show a 
distinct breed. I think just as good a cow may be got by cross¬ 
breeding; but the trouble is we do not stop at the first cross, and 
soon have no breed at all. We see this in every class of stock, even 
poultry. Then again, if we keep to the one breed of bull we soon get 
cows much alike,which is a benefit in many ways; for instance, oiu^ 
breed of cattle needs moi*e feed than another, and if we have several 
classes of cattle they need different amounts of feed accordingly. 

After getting a herd of good cow^s it is most important to handle 
them quietly and kindly. To knock cows about is as bad as hali: 
feeding them. Boys or men who eaiinot handle cows quietly are 
of no use to a dairyman, for this soon spoils the cows that are of a 
nervous nature. 

The Market. 

After getting the milk w’-e must get the best prices for it, and tins 
is one thing that often disheartens men. They have to take such low 
prices for their ereani or butter; but in most eases it is their own 
fault. They are not careful enough about their separator, creaiu 
cans, etc. Milk and cream are easily affected, and, once turned, are of 
little value. The separator should always be scalded after using. 
Cream should be kept in a cool place, but allowed plenty of fresh 
air. It means a lot to a dairyman if he has to take 9d. instead of Is. 
per lb. for his produce because it is of inferior quality, which is often 
the case for want of care and attention. In conclusion, if we keep 
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these few things in sight: 1st, careful breeding of stock; 2iid^ testing 
and selling off cow^s not reaching the standard milk and butter test; 
3rd, careful feeding and handling of cows; 4tli, cleanliness in every 
department, we shall find dairying a most profitable industry. 

The Dairy Expert’s Opinion. 

The Dairy Expert insisted that the farmers should keep only good 
cows. In the selection of bulls, also, it was necessary to ensure that 
besides having a good pedigree, a bull should have a good record. 
On testing hinged largely the success of the dairy herd. It wms very 
necessary to ensure that the animals kept gave a fair return for the 
capital they represented. Testing was a very simple matter, and the 
Department wms willing, at a nominal cost to the dairyman, to 
undertake tlie work. Through insufficient care being taken with 
the dairy products they fretiuently realised very low prices. The 
use of preservatives was to be absolutely condemned. Their use was 
unnecessary if proper care was taken in the dairy; and where milk 
was distributed for consumption by infants the use of preservatives 
would result in the death of many of them. Quantities of cream 
which were sepai'atcM on different days should not he mixed to¬ 
gether, as the practice hastened fermentation. In reply to a (jiiestion, 
Mr. Suter said that the last milk drawn from the cow at a milking 
was the richest in butter fat. 

1917 CONFERENCE. 

Mr. R. J. Rose (Laura) extended an invitation to hold the next 
Annual Conference at Laura, and Mr. E. G. Biasing (Laura) having 
supported, it was unanimously decided to accept the invitation. 

SMUT IN WHEAT. 

Mr. P, fJoleman (Ciiairman Advisory Board) referred to the 
prevalence of smut in wheat, and recommended that pickling of seed 
should be undertakem a little while before sowing, so that the grain 
would become thoroughly dry before it was required. Great cai'e 
should be exercised in the process to ensure that the grain was 
thoroughly treated. He suggested that delegates should convey to 
their respective Bi-anches a recommendation for the more thorough 
pickling of seed for the coming season.* The Minister endorsed Mr. 
Coleman’s remarks. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor A, J, Perkins) said that the 
best method of pickling was to thoroughly shovel the wheat over on 
a floor, after having thoroughly wetted it with a one per cent, solu¬ 
tion of blue-stone. 
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VlilTERINAEY DEMONSTRATJON. 

Tile Conference then acljoiirned to an adjoining yard, wiiere tiie 
(iovernraent Veterinary Lecturer gave a practical dinnonstralion of 
veterinary surgery. 

THE LOCAL PIG INDUSTRY. 

The evening session was taken up by an address by the Director 
of Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins), who dealt with the. local 
pig industry. A repoiT of the Director’s remarks will be found on 
page 703 of the present issue. 

VISITORS ENTERTAINED. 

At the close of the Conference the visiting delegates and officers 
of the Department of Agriculture were entertained in the Parish 
Hall by the Gladstone Branch. A lengthy toast list wms honored. 


MARKETING THE RABBIT. 

some simple method of preserving or curing rabbits on the 
farm could be adopted, it w'-ould be a good thing, as many thousands 
liave to be trapped on the farms in this district every year, and are 
simply of no value, except for the skins,” w^rites a corresporulciit at 
Yabmana. there any method of preserving rabbits, so that th(‘\’ 
could be dry packed in boxes or bags, like cured bacon, and smit to 
Adelaide in a saleable condition, say, once a month?” he asks. 

The Veterinary Lecturer (Mr, ¥, E. Place, B.V.Bc., M.R.C.V.vS.) 
says, in reply : Rabbits could be salted down for market, l)ut would 
be dry and unpalatable. The method would be a layer of salt, with 
2 per cent, saltpetre, rabbits rubbed with same and covered till box 
was full. Sales wmuld hardly cover cost. Wet pickling as for frcsli 
pork wroiild put them on the market in a more palatable form, but. 
the redness resulting from pickling would tell against their sale. If 
they are in their thousands a small co-operative canning plant would 
be the best wa^’' of dealing with them, if they are fleshy enough. In 
this form they could be marketed abroad, and probably bring re¬ 
munerative prices.” 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

February loth.—Present: six members and three visitors. 

Faum Gat.bs.“ —In a pa.per on this subject, Mr. B. Murphy said the most suitable 
gate for ordinary purposes was the double gate, each section of which should be 
(Ift. o.r 7ft. wide. Stringybark timber 3in. x lin. was to be recommended, and the 
gate should be built with the two upright and four cross pieces j it was an advan¬ 
tage, also, to have two cross-corner stay pieces htted to each gate. One gate should 
open inwards, and the other outwards, and the post-s on which they were hung should 
not be used for straining posts in the fence. For openings wider than 14ft. the 
wire gate, made of four or live wires, with a couple of wooden droppers and 
tightened up with a 3ft. wooden lever was best. Mr. Kelly did not approve of 
wooden gates. Mr. Stone favored iron gates, but would not recommend double 
gates. Mr. Madigau said wooden gates were serviceable for sheep), but for horses 
and cattle iron gates were much to be preferred. He preferred pipe gates to hat 
iron gates, as the latter were too heavy. 


MOROHARD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12iu.). 

January 22nd.—Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Sparrow Pest. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. G. Kupke) read an extract on this 
subject. Mr. E. J. Kitto referred to the difficulty in inducing sparrows to take 
poison at a time when grain was so abundant. Mr, W. Martin suggested the use 
of poisoned water placed in wire netting enclosures. Mr. G. Parsons said that the 
use of strychnine poisoned water was very effective. Mr. G. Gregory said that 
sparrows sliouid be fed with good grain or clean water in a wire netting enclosure 
near the fowlyard regularly^, and when they became thoroughly accustomed to it, 
poisoned grain or water could be substituted with excellent results. The Chairman 
(Mr. R. Jasper) had found poisonetl water most elfectivo in the summer and 
poisoned grain in the winter. Mr. R. Kitto made it a practice to destroy all nests 
and young in the breeding season and supplemented this by poisoning the grown 
birds. ITnited action by the landholder and householder should have some .effect 
in subduing the pest. The Hon. Secretary suggested that the sparrow should be 
broixght under the pj’ovisions of the Vermin Act, so that its destruction could be 
made compulsory. 


QUORN (Average annual rainfall, 13.78in.). 

February 19th.—Present: seven members. 

Thatching and Covering Haystacks. —In a paper on this topic Mr. Noll re¬ 
ferred to the loss which would occur if heavy rains should fall whilst haystacks 
w’ere unprotected. His practice was to cover the stack with loose straw, having 
' driven spikes into the stack at the eaves to prevent the straw from shipping. The 
straw should be built to throw the water outwards, and should be held in positioia 
by wires, about 4ft. apart, the euds of which should be weighted with posts. He 
. had found this method very satisfactory. Mr. Brewster preferred thatching tlie 
stack thoroughly with wet straw. The practice of covering with loose straw, 
weighted, allowed the fonnation of hollows, which permitted the penetration of 
water into the stack. Messrs. Britza and Sehulzee supported the practice of cover¬ 
ing stacks with loose straw. If plenty of straw were put on, ample protection was 
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jiffordedj and the sti-aw itself could be used for feeding* purposes. Opport.unity was 
taken to farewell Mr. James Cook; a life member, wiio^ is ^leaviiig the district. 
Members referred to liis excellent record of 2i) years’ service in the J^ram.di. 


"WIBEABAEA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91iu.). 

January 22nd.-—Present: IS members and one visitor. 

Noxious Weeds.—M r. Ih J. Curnow contributed the following paper on tins sub¬ 
ject :—“Although South Australia x^ossesses a large number of useful gra.^ses and 
fodder plants, many weeds of an unprofitable character are also produced. ^ In¬ 
digenous plants of the latter quality, generally, are easily kept under control, for_ it 
is a fixed rule in Nature to disallow certain plants, in common with animals, to in¬ 
crease to an undue extent. There are always counteracting influences that xu'eyent 
one class of or animal from out-strix^ping its fellow's. "Whilst, therefore, 

these influences are at w’ork, producers in this State do not have an unwarranted 
amount of difficulty in keeping in check those noxious native weeds that infest our 
lands from time to time. The greatest difficulty is experienced, however, with 
weeds that have been imported from foreign countries. It is very curious, but the 
fact has been noted very many times, that certain w^eeds that have become notliing 
less than a curse in this State when introduced here, in their country of origin give 
very little trouble. Our climate is such a genial one that these introduced strangers 
flourish apace when they became established. In this connection, mention may be 
made of Cape dandelion, star thistle, stinkwort, Salvation Jane and others. Of 
ail such introduced weeds the common star thistle, in this district at least, is the 
worst pest. In late years this has spread in an alarming manner all over the 
North. Had district councils and private landholders been fully alive to their own 
interests and those of the x'>ublic 10 years ago, the difficulty could have been 
checked, but through their neglect and apathy the weed has now gained such a 
hold on large areas of valuable land in this district that in many cases it is now 
impossible to eradicate it without very heavy expense. To pi'ove that this thistle 
may be completely controlled and even eradicated, the wu’iter may mention that it 
appeared in his locality 12 years ago both on the district road and on private jn-O" 
perty. The plants were w'atched and for three seasons destroyed, and in that time 
not a plant seeded, and for many years the infested areas liave not growm a plant. 
Had these early plants been neglected this neighborhood would have been covered 
as are larger areas in this district. This season comxflaints from farmers every¬ 
where are common, for the star thistle causes more aimoyanee than any other wee<i 
in a standing crop. Among our introduced weeds may be mentioned, wild turnip, 
mustard, soursob, stinkwort, and ^Salvation Jane.*’ if these arc destroyed 

upon their first appearance in a district they can be checked if not eradicated, but 
in attemxfling such control the fact must be always kex)t in mind that once seeding 
takes place special care is necessary in keeping watch over infested areas, as many 
seeds which fail to germinate in one season if conditions are not favorable will 
do so two or three years later, when the landholder may think that eraciication 
has been eflected. The writer has proved the above many times, xa^i’ticularly in 
connection with the stinkwort pest. The,worst noxious weed carriers are sheep. 
On an old sheep camx> all kinds of strange weeds will appear. On one in this 
locality Salvation Jane has appeared for a number of years, although no new seed 
has been allowed to ripen for quite six or seven years the plant comes up anuuany, 
though gradually getting less. Two years ago a travelling mob of shee|) distributed 
star thistle seeds along one district road, where none had before grown, and now 
this road has to be watched to prevent the plants seedirigN^ A resolution was 
carried by the members that district councils should use every effort to effectively 
carry out the xnnvisions of the Noxious Weeds Act. 


MIDDLE‘NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEAUFORT. 

January 20th.—^Present: five members. 

Haevest NotrES.--Mr. W. W. Mugford found that King's Early and Gluyas Late 
made good hay; he preferred early to late varieties for sowing on stubble land. 
The complete harvester was less expensive to operate than the stripper and win- 
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110 wer^ whilst labor was too scarce to allow of the emj>lojinent of the thresher. Mr. 
■\V. B. Sampson had found that horses did well on hay grown from self-sown grain; 
the liaj should be cut as sooii as it came into ear. He was favorably impressed 
with the work of the reaper-thresher, which, he thought, could be used for threshing 
after the binder. Mr. W. A^eitch favored the wide harvester for taking off a crop. 


GEYSTAL BEOOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.). 

January 22nd.—Present: IS members. 

ExpjiUMENTAL AVOBK.—The Hon. Secretary of the Experimental Committee (Mr. 
E. Heaslip), presented tlie report on the harvest results of experimental plots. 
Mr. 11. Sutcliffe read a paper from the Journal relating to the management of the 
horse. Mr. W. J. A^enning emphasised the need for thorough cleaning and groom¬ 
ing of the horse. Mr. Heaslip said that it was an excellent plan to teach a young 
foal to go into a loose box when the mare was taken out to work. If given a feed 
of bran when shut up the foal would soon become accustomed to it and would 
be more tractable when weaning time came. He advised the breeding of a 
few foals each year, so that old stock could be regularly replaced by young. 
AVlien breaking in colts, the more quietly they were handled the better would 
they be, so long as they were thoroughly mastered. Mr. A. H. Frith also spoke. 
A committee was appointed to draw up a programme of w^ork for the coming 
year. 


LAUEA. 

January 21st.—Present: 15 members. 

IfiiuiT Trees Suitable to the District. —The Chairman (Mr. E. G-. Blesing) 
read a paper on this subject. Ho said:—“There are great differences in the 
various parts of the district. For example, on the western side of the Eocky 
Eiver almost every kind of fruit tree will do fairly well, even without irrigation, 
but on the eastern side the choice is very limited, the rainfall being less and the 
uiiclerground water, although plentiful, has during the last 20 years deteriorated 
very niucli, and seems to be only suitable for lucerne, sorghum, and hardy vege¬ 
tables. However, my experience has been that peaches, apricots, and the hardy 
varieties of plums do fairly well, especially if the garden has a good breakwind 
on tlie northern side. I have had several young, &althy-looking trees killed by 
one hot wind owing to the absence of a break on the northern side. Pears seem 
to do fairly well in Laura, and do not appear to suffer from the brackish water, as 
they bear heavy crops of gooil quality. Y^'ears ago oranges grew sp^lendidly, and 
pi’odueed fruit of good quality, but of late years they had been going from bad to 
woj-se, and it will not be long before they are all doomed, as they are gradually 
dying back in spite of all the watering; the deterioration of the water supply is 
responsible for the failure. Figs, grape and currant vines are giving the most 
satisfaction. Of late years, however, the bird pest has so increased that the grow¬ 
ing of this fruit will prove unprofitable unless simultaneous action is taken to 
destroy them, for even now it is impossible for any grain or seeds to mature, as 
iooth sparrows and starlings have ac(|uired a taste for everything in the garden. 
There is one fruit tree, tlie growth of which is very much neglected in this district, 
and which is least exposed to bird and other garden pests, namely, the almond. It 
is the hardiest of all trees, will grow well in almost any kind of soil (from lime¬ 
stone to the richest alluvial) and from a profit point of view it will pay as well 
as any other, as it requires very little attention or labor after planting. If in¬ 
stead of all the boxthorn hedges that were planted in Laura years ago, almonds 
had been planted it would have been much more profitable, and last yearns flood 
would not have done the damage it did owing to the water being banked back by the 
boxthorn. As a shelter or breakwind almonds are perhaps not quite as good as 
other trees or shrubs, but if every farm homestead was surrounded with a double 
row of almond trees it would be both ornamental and a source of profit, for I am 
sure that there is not a homestead within 30 miles of Laura where almonds would 
not grow and do well. The mulberry is another fruit that does well in this 
distiiet and is not affected by the brackish water. I have tried for two years to 
grow walnuts in Laura, but they proved a total failure, as the first hot windy 
days burnt the young shoots, and then the trees gradually died. I venture to 
Lay that given a good supply of water and a breakwind on the northern side, almost 
every kind of fruit could be grown in Laura. As to vegetables, both in winter and 
spring, every kind can be growui to perfection, but with summer vegetables it is 
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very cliff erent^ 'exe.Gpt with toiiiatoos, wJiidi do very welL I have tried nine diff'e- 
rent kinds of Ifreneh beans without siuteess, J'ls on a.ecouut of^ the wsite.r tlwy 
gradually pine away. With eueunibors I have liacl the same experieiiee. The only 
bean I have tried that thrives widl is the so-ralhEl ‘‘8evtjn Yeai*” or Tonga bearg 
but it comes into bearijig Ja.tc in tJio siiininer.in answer to Mr, Ji, It. In,n(‘H_, 
Mr. Blesing said tiiat, in his opinion^ tiunu^ wa,s an almost unlimited market for 
almonds. When farming at Bangor a break was planted around the gardcrij and 
as nmcli as £19 per year was )nad<> from the tre<.\s. Mi*. Sandow lad’errcd to jus 
almond tree at Yangya from which fruit to the vjduo of £5 was produced In one yea,r. 
Mr. G-, Bimdey said that almost any kisid of fruit tree would grow in the Laura 
district. The difficulty which confronted them wjis the effect of the climate^ and 
of late years the underground water supply had proved detrimental to many of the 
trees. This was due to the presemm of magnesia in the well sui)pries. They still 
had a good deal to learn about Irrigation. Me was of the opinion that a gocnl 
soaMng would do trees more good than sprinkling. He had watched sotne of the 
gardens in this district for a number of years ami had seen some do very well for 
a few yearSj and then they would go back. The hardy varieties, such as the :ftg, 
the mulberry, and the almoml diil well almost anywhere. Mr. J. Sibly ([uestionetl 
the view that the growing of oranges was doomed in the district. For about 90 
years in the Biverside Garden oranges had been grown, and it was well known that 
that garden produced in past years oranges of excellent quality. While it was true 
that during past years oranges did not produce good crops, he was of the opinion 
that the district could successfully produce oranges. In other parts of the State, 
owing to the prolonged drought and other causes, orange crops had been a failure. 
This being the ease he was hopeful that local orangeries would come into profitable 
bearing in the near fiituro. Mr. d. 0. Bichardson said a question which required 
serious consideration was why trees which had borne well for so many years should 
now prove unproductive. Things essential to successful fruitgrowing wei*e:—^(1) 
A good break; (2) water supply; (3) cultivation. He was satisfied that they had 
a great deal to learn yet about the value of cultivation and also about irrigation. 
He recently read an article in the Jowrnal of Agriculture which emphasised the fact 
that it was possible to kill, through over irrigation, the bacteria in the soil, while 
proper cultivation promoted the growth of bacteria. He was of the opinion that, 
owing largely to last year\s flood the salts in the soil had been washed down to 
the roots of many of the frnit tree in the district, and this oversupply of salts 
accounted for the poor yields of fruit. They should endeavor to solve the problem 
of what fruit trees could be depended upon, as there was nothing more disappoint¬ 
ing to an orchardist than to plant trees and to discover after a few years that they 
went back or ceased bearing. The almond, fig and mulberry were safe fruits, but 
what they wanted was a juicy fruit suitable for the summer. Mr. J. P. Boennfcldt 
did not think that orange growing was doomed in the Laura district. After the 
last flood he thought that all the gardens in the district would benefit by it, but such 
had not been the ease. The ground had set as hard as rock in some instances. He 
was of the opinion that stone fruits would do w^ell for a time, but the underground 
water supplies had become so impregnated with salts and magnesia that trees wei'e 
going back. Since the drain was constructed tlie quality of the water had deterio¬ 
rated for gardening purposes. The solution of the fruitgrowing industry in the 
district was the securing of a good water supply. The land was rich enoxigh, but 
good water was lacking. He was satisfied that oranges would thrive well for a 
few years, but the well water injured them in time. Trees should not be watered 
near the trunk, but a good distance off, so that water would soak through the 
ground to the roots. Mr. Sandow said that during last year oranges at the Biver¬ 
side Garden had not done well. After rain the leaves wonkl shoot, but they soon 
afterwards dropped off. He was experimenting in connection with the eiiltivji- 
tion of the land around the trees, Mr. W. Stevens asked whether any members 
could explain why trees that had been planted within the past few years did not 
thrive as trees which had been planted, say, 20 years ago. He had on Ins pro¬ 
perty some old trees which bore well, while young trees did not thrive at all. 
would also like to know how often trees should be watered. In the Wlrrjibara 
district the rule was to water only twice a week, but in Laura he had found that 
the ground became hard and dry almost immediately after watering. Mr. B. Lines 
was satisfied that a lot of water was wasted in watering trees. In Victoria ho 
had seen watering done by means of underground channels. When %at(u* was 
run over the surface it was possible that about two-thirds of it was wasted. 
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SPALDING (Average annual rainfall, 20.25in.). 

November 19th.—Present: Vo members. 

Artificial Manures. —Mr. M. A. Dowd contributed a paj-jer on this subject. He 
said that it was possible for continuous cropping of land accompanied by the use 
of only one manure to eventually cause an exhaustion of the soil The majority 
of farmers dealt with only oneclass of fertiliser, viz., phosphates; this supplied 
phosphoric acid, and the wonderful results which followed its application indicated 
that soils Avere lacking in that element. When the use of the superphosphate was 
first adopted and the farmers made use of the fertiliser drill to apply it, it became 
necessary for them to work their land better to allow of the successful operation 
of the drill. This better working of the land was no doubt partly responsible for 
the increased yields obtained. It wms necessary for a farmer to ascertain by ex¬ 
periments what plant foods his soil lacked; lands, say two chains wide, and the 
length of a paddock, should be sowni separately with different fertilisers such as 
sulphate of ammonia, and the results carefully noted. Allowance should be made 
for climatic conditions, and conclusions should not be prematurely drawn from the 
results obtained. Three essential plant foods were nitrogen, potash, and phos¬ 
phoric acid, and if any one of these was absent from a soil, no growth would take 
I)laee, and no vigorous growth unless there were an abundant supply of all three 
elements. Danners should not labor under the impression that these fertilisers 
w^ere merely stimulants; they were essential to the growth of the plant if insuffi¬ 
cient quantities were available in the soil. It was possible to determine the con¬ 
stitution of a soil by analysis, but this Avas not alw^ays reliable, and the better 
method of ascertainiug the food defieieucies of a soil was by practical test. It 
would be well for farmers to test their soils Avith a nitrogenous fertiliser to see 
Avhether they responded to its application. Good tillage assisted in maintaining the 
nitrogen content of soils, and the growth of legumes, such as peas, ploughing in 
of green stuff, &c., all assisted in that direction. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

CLARE (Average annual rainfall, 24.30in.). 

January 21st.—Present: 11 members. 

Frosts.-— The following pajier on this subject was contributed by Mr. M. L, 
Nolan:—^LFor many years our district enjoyed immunity from frost in its seA-erer 
form, so far at least as damage to our vines was concerned, as it is only late frosts 
we have reason to fear. However, soawc late frosts in three seasons out of the 
last four have caused hoaA^y loss to our viticulturists. A feeling of apprehension 
and insecurity is OA^er with the man concerned in viticulture, for immunity from 
frost cannot be guaranteed. It becomes a question, then, whether anything can 
be done, and if so by what moans, to prevent or lessen the damage arising from 

this cause. A foAV figures shoAving the extent of the industry and the financial 

loss suffered in these years will be pertinent and may prove surprising. In the 
Clare and surrounding districts there are 2,541 acres ])lanted in vines, of which 
1,510 are wine grapes and 1,031 drying varieties, mainly currants. I shall say 
nothing aB to the loss of Avine grapes, but confine myself to the dried fruit varieties, 
as T am in a position to get these figimes very nearly acenrately. In 1912, taking 
the figures of the Dried Fruits Shed as a basis, there was a loss of 200 tons. In 
1914, following on the drought a very scA’cre frost occurred in October, from the 
effects of which the drought-stricken vines could make no recovery. Some may 
think that owing to the terrible and unprecedented nature of the season, there 

would have been no crop in any case, but I am satisfied this is not so. Growers 

who escaped the frost had quite respectable tonnages, and the yield of wine grapes 
confirms my belief, I estimate the loss at 60 tons. In the present year, at least 
150 tons were swept away. Thus in three years 410 tons have been lost. Taking 
the^ gross return at £40 per ton, it will be seen that growers have lost £16,400, of 
which a very large part Avould have been paid out as wages, and practically the 
whole circulated in the district. Thus, not only the gi*ower, but the worker 
and business man also suffer. To overcome the effects of frosts most growers who 
do anything at all, pin their faith to fires, although very many do absolutely nothing. 
But even as regards fires, we do not know whether they should be started early in 
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tlie iiiglit and liept going eontiniioiislj so as to j>revent tlie toin|>orature reiudiing 
freezing pointy or in the early niorning so as to create a curtain oi: smoko and thus 
obscure the siin’s rays. Then the system of building a few large, tiros seems un¬ 
satisfactory. A. series of small ones arranged methodical iy through tiny rows 
appears the more reasonable, way. This leads to the question of wluit could Ih‘ 
used for fuel. It should prove of advantage were the Govenuiieiit^to olilaiit in- 
formation as to the methods adopted in the older vine countries of Europe, yvluna', 
so I understand, it forms part of the year’s routine. And concerted action by 
all growers would surely be beneficial.’^ Mr. Leweock thought the liaphazard effects 
of frosts—parts of the same garden escaping and others being burnt, although 
all on the same level—were due to broken clouds and tree shadows. His own 
garden escaped owing to the timber. He thought thick smoko would be a pre¬ 
ventive, and advocated trees being planted to provide shade from the sun. In this 
connection olives would serve a double purpose. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. H. 
Knapx^stein) did not think the sun caused the damage. To create a blanket of 
smoke at sunnse was useless. The damage occurred wdien the plant tissue was 
frozen, and fires, if used at all, should be started early, with a view to preventing 
the atmosphere reaching freezing point. Prom what he had seen, he believed in 
very early cultivation, and then leaving the soil alone until the danger time had 
passed. Gardens so treated had escaped, whilst others frcvshly stirred had been 
badly cut. Mr. P. Kiiappstein thought the damage was done by the actual freez¬ 
ing. Pires should be useful if started before that point was reached, but to have 
the desired effect they should be small and numerous, not few and big. In 
America oil^ in lamps, w^as used. Mr. "Ward thought smoke was useless. What 
was wanted was a circulation of air by numerous small fires. To depend upon a few 
large ones was a mistake. Mr. Walden did not believe there was anything in 
early versus late cultivation. A strong current of air should be created to, avoid 
the effects of frost. Mr. E. Kelly had seen uon-cultivated ground affected equally 
with cultivated. Mr. Stancliffe believed neither clouds nor smoke were any good. 
Prom his own exjjerienee early cultivated ground came off far better than that 
recently stirred up; fires were good, but should he started before frosts sei in. 
Mr. Eohinson believed in very early cultivation, the ground then to be left until 
the danger was past. The Chairman (Mr. W. Pattiillo) said that whenever a frost 
was followed by a bank of clouds before sunrise the gardens escaped. Mr. Low'- 
eoek recommended that grow^’ers take note particularly of where the shadows fell, 
and the results ou the vines. It was resolved to seek the assistance of the Govern¬ 
ment and the Agricultural Department to ascertain the best means of combating 
the effects of frost. 


LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, H3in. to 17in.). 

December iSth.—Ih*cscnt: 10 members. 

Co-operative Storage and Sale op Wheat. —Mi-. J. P. Hogan read the follow¬ 
ing piajier on this subject:—^^The system of storing wheat with wheat-buying firms 
cannot be recommended as a good business j>rox)osition from a farmer’s point of 
view. It is the custom to sell for cash for immediate requirementH, and speculate 
with the balance stored with the buyers. By so doing, competition is greatly re¬ 
duced, as a buyer cannot be expected to bid a very high price for wheat whkdi he 
has in his possession. Storage of wheat allows the buyer to extend his operations 
far beyond the extent his eax)ital would allow if the Hansaction were on a cash 
basis, and restricts the farmer ’s operation x)roportionately, as his own capital is 
used against him in such a way as to greatly reduce competition, as 'the buyer has 
both the wheat and the money. Farmers cannot store in their own barns, as when 
prices are suitable ordinary farming work interferes with the carting of wheat. 
Therefore they should secure stacking ground at the stations and store their surplus 
wheat. It may be said this would he expensive, but farmers pay all commissions 
and charges indirectly under the present system. We know that large parcels of 
wheat command a higher price than small lots. A* gentleman who has checked 
hundreds of thousands of bags of wheat assured me that he considered the average 
gain in weight between country and city would easily amount to 41b. per hag. This 
item alone, on 20,000 bags amounts to £220, and added to this the increase in price 
gained by selling in large parcels we would have sufficient money out of the scheme 
to pay all wages and charges, and then leave a lai‘ge profit, with the added value of 
better competition in the wheat buying season, and a more satisfactory system of 
weighing. At present all produce bought or sold by farmers is weighed for them, 
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and not always to their advantage. To make a success of this scheme it would be 
necessary for sufficient members to pay enough money in advance to finance it and 
balance up at a stated time every year, to allow old members to realise their profit 
and loss^ and to admit new members. Th.is is a form of co-operation we should try 
to bring about, rather than undermine existing societies, societies whose value we 
would quickly realise should they suspend operations. Should this scheme be 
deeined nnwnrkable, we should try and get a stated advance from wheat buyers, as 
it is unjust that the buyer should have the use of so much money free of interest, 
while the farmer has to pay interest on money from the banks on his cartnotes. 
Should the Agricultural Bureaux go on w^itli local eo-operation as practised by the 
Clare Branch, one committee could manage the two schemes, and one scheme would 
tend to help the other. Without universal acceptance of one or both the schemes, 
failure is certain, as isolated attempts wdll meet with discouragement at every turn, 
from those who are quite satisfied with existing arrangements.' ^ 


WATEEYALE, February 11th.—The Ghainnan (Mr. E. E. Sobels) spoke in ap¬ 
preciative terms of the work of the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. E. Hamp), w^ho has 
enlisted for service with the Expeditionary Forces. Messrs. A. Burgess, H. Baker, 
I>. Guthrie, W. Smith, and C. W. Grace endorsed the Chairman ^s remarks, and Mr. 
li'amp responded. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE,) 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall^ 15.22in.). 

February 19th.—Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Pigs. —Mr. W. J. Brinkworth contributed a paper on this subject. The Berk¬ 
shire, he said, was noted for its good qualities and ability to produce fine streaky 
bacon. The White Yorkshire was a good pig, which grew to a large size, and also 
produced excellent bacon; the Mid-Yorkshire, not so large as the Yorkshire, was 
also to' be recommended. The Poland-China was quiet, a good mother, and a good 
doer. The Essex pig was easily kept fat. The Eed Tamworth was a lean kind with 
a very long head, used to some extejit for crossing with the fatter breeds. For 
these animals, good roomy sties should be provided. They should be well drained, 
and have high roofs in order to be cool, and also to permit of easy cleaning. Breed¬ 
ing sows should be kept in large sties, and when about to farrow should be put 
into separate sties, wdiich should have a protective railing around the sides, about 
Sill, high, and IGiii, from the 'walls, in order to xirevcnt the sow lying on her young. 
The sows should be given a little bran, possibly with the addition of a little castor 
oil, about a week before farrowing, and for the first day after this little feed should 
be given. Afterwards, hoiwever, they should have plenty of food with a little bran 
in it. After the young pigs 'were weaned they should be well fed in order to 
bring them to marketable condition in as short a time as .possible. Young boars 
should be castrated when from four to five weeks old, as they were then more tract¬ 
able and thrived better. Breeding sows which did not have at least nine pigs at a 
litter should not be retained; breeders should endeavor to secure two litters per year 
from each sow, and should keep only good mothers, and unrelated boars from which 
to breed. The large Yorkshire boar and the Berkshire sow made a good crossbred, 
as also did the Poland-China boar and Berkshire sow. The Mid-Yorkshire boar 
and Poland sow could well be crossed, and the Tamworth boar-Essex sow cross 
had proved a good X-)ig* Mr. W. B. Stacey said that the Essex pig crossed slightly 
with another breed would increase in weight very quickly. The Tamworth pig was 
the best for factory purposes; the Berkshire required a lot of food, and the fibre 
of the meat was too coarse. Mr. James Cooper thought that a quantity of offal 
was necessary to the profitable keeping of pigs. Mr. A. B. Ferguson thought pigs 
could be profitably kept by every fanner; lie recommended the feeding of crushed 
corn, damxied, as more economical than whole grain. The most pu'ofitable time to 
sell the young pigs was as soon as they were weaned. Mr. T. H. Hooper said the 
beat meat was obtained from a Tamworth boar and Berkshire sow crossed. Soaked 
corn was better than ernshed corn for feeding. After three years ^ experience he 
was of opinion that pig-keeping was unprofitable. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GREEN" PATCH (Avomge aiuiiial rainfall, 26.56iii.). 

Pebriiaiy 14th.—Present: niin* members nml one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting. —The meeting was ]iel«1 at the rcsbionce of the Chairman 
(Mr. C. J. Wiiiilas), who gave an able demonstration of the working of a. petrol 

engine. 

Babbit Destruction. —Some discussion took place on this subject, and members 
nnaniinonsly supported the Koppio Branch in its contention that a Government In¬ 
spector should be appointed to see that landholders of the district complied with 
the provisions of the Act. Mr. E. M. Sage also contributed a paper on the ques¬ 
tion, in which he emphasised the difficulty which wmuld be experienced in keeping the 
rabbit pest under control whilst large areas of land remained unoccupied, tinder 
such circumstances a landholder could use every effort to eradicate the rabbits from 
Ills property without avail. He urged that some alteration in the administration 
the Act should be made so that full use could be made of much land which would 
grow good grass, the benefit of which was now lost. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

Eebruary 15th.—Present: six members. 

Experimental Plots. —The following report was furnished on the experimental 
plots conducted by Mr. J. Newell. The plots were scarified once after rain on 
April 12th, 1915, and drilled and harrowed once after the drill. Each plot was 
sown with 2busb. of Calcutta Cape oats, and lewt., 2e.wts., and 3ewts. of guano 
super, respectively; and were harvested on the 15th November, 1915. Results were 
as follows:—Plot No. 1, lewt-. of super., yielded 120 sheaves, equal to 9501bs.; 
Plot No. 2, 2cwts. of super, yielded 96 sheaves, equal to 7841bs.; Plot No. 3, 3cwts. 
of super., yielded 100 sheaves, equal to 8511bs. Each plot wtis quarter of an acre 
in area, and this is the third year the plots have been cropped. The plots duilng 
growth were in appearance much the same, except that No. 3 (3cwts. supei*.) was 
a little thicker at the commencement of the season. Members in discussing the 
report thought that lewt. of super was the most profitable dressing for this district 
generally. Mr. W. R. Richardson tabled samples of graded and ungraded wheat. 
The graded seed (Bunyip) was a very fine saniplo. Members all agreed that it 
paid handsomely to grade all seed for sowing. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

February 4th.—^Present: six members. 

Care op Machinery. —^IMr. A. E. J. Hillier contributed a paper on this subject. 
He said that the first essential was to have a shed in which all implements and 
machines could be put to protect them from the effects of the weather, which were 
probably more harmful than the actual wear and tear bf usage. The shed shoubl 
be built of galvanized iron as more likely to afford protection from fire. When 
any machine was finished with for a season, all bearings should be thoroughly 
cleaned and overhauled, all loose nuts should be screwed up, and worn and broken 
parts replaced. Mr. P, Myers said that repairs to an implement should be effecte<l 
before it was put away, as the needs were then fresh in the mind of the operator. 
Mr. Nigar preferred an open straw-roofed shed to an enclosed iron shed, as it gave 
all necessary protection, and was cooler than an iron building. Mr. Stegeman 
thought that the price of iron precluded its use for such a puiqiose. Mr. Speed 
advised members to insure their machinery against loss by fii’C. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

January 18th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Care op Harness.—^I n a paper on this subject the Chairman (Mr. D. Hoar) said 
that harness should be always hung up when not in use, and should be given at 
least two good oilings each year. Reins should be folded so that there were no 
twists in them, as if once allowed to become twisted, and if not oiled regularly it 
would be almost impossible to straighten them again, and a twist in a. rein very 
soon became a break. Before oiling harness it should be cleaned of all dirt, anil 
the oil then applied slowly with either rag or brush, so that it soaked well into 
the leather. The practice of dipping the harness into oil was not so effective. 
The addition of mutton fat to the oil was advisable for harness dressing in winter. 
A suitable shed or room should be provided for the accommodation of the harness 
to protect it from the effects of the weather. All harness should be occasionally 
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examined for defects, wliich should he remedied as soon as detected. Mr. W. Kunst 
drew attention to the necessity for ventilation of the harness room, as if damp 
harness were put away overnight in a close room, it would not be dry by the next 
morning. Mr. G. Kunst suggested washing the harness in warm water to clean it 
before applying oil. Mr. B. McCallum recommended as a harness dressing, neats- 
foot oil, mutton fat, and resin in equal parts; the resin assisted in i)reventing the 
entrance of damp into the leather. Messrs. A. T. and F. Cowley, F. Masters, ami 
W. Sharman spoke in support of the paper. 

Mr. F. Masters supplied the following report on experimental plots, which he had 
conducted:—• 

Manurial dressing. 1914. 1915, 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


■|cwt. super, guano.. 

1 

23 

12 

46 

^■cwt. superphosphate. 

2 

19 

12 

48 

Icwt. super, guano. 

3 

27 

15 

43 

Icwt. superphosphate .. 

3 

58 

16 

9 

-^cwt. each of super, guano and superphosphate 

3 

34 

15 

35 

l^cwts, super, guano . 

3 

50 

15 

39 

llcwts, superphosphate . 

4 

23 

15 

28 

|-cwt. each of super, guano and superphosphate . . , 

4 

4 ' 

15 

24 


The plots, each one acre in area, were sown with Ibnsh. of Golden Drop wheat, on 
June 3rd. The rainfall during the growing period was 9.47ins., while the total 


rainfall for 1915 was 16.9Sins. 

Mr. A. T. Cowley reported the results of tests which he had carried out with 
varying quantities of seed sown per acre:— 


No. 

Variety. 

(iuiintity of 
Seed Sown. 

Yield per 
Acre. 

Manured with 
Super¬ 
phosphate. 

Date Sown. 

1 

Federation 

Lbe. 

534 

Bus. lbs. 

9 17 

Per Acre. 

96 lbs. 

June 22, 1915 

2 

it 

41 

9 

27 

(( 

a 

3 


•24 J 

9 

12 

a 

it 

4 

Golden Drop 

24 

12 

1 

95 lbs. 

June 23, 1915 

5 

ti 

38 

13 

43 

a 

u 

6 

u 

53 

15 

2 

i c 

(t 

7 

Yandilla King and MarahalFs 

Approx. 

^ bush. 

8 

22 

60 lbs. 

April 28, 1915 

8 

No. 3 (mixed) 

(( 

1 “ 

8 

23 

u 

a 

9 


i “ 

8 

0 

4 t 

iC 


Bemarks, —Plots 1 to 6, sown on fallow ground, were troubled with growth of silver 
and barley grasses, which ai)peared to gain the greatest advantage over the thinly- 
sown plots. Plots 7 to 9, sown on stubble ground (after liglit burning) were 
damaged by ‘ ‘ takeall ^ ’ early in the season. All appeared to be equally affected. 
Plots each one acre in extent. Bainfall during growing season, 9.47ins.; for the 
year, 16.98ins. 


YAlSriNEE. 

January 22nd.—Present: 11 members. 

Care op Harness. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. J. J. McCarthy recommended 
the overhaul of farm harness at least twice each year, preferably before seeding and 
harvest operations, when all defective parts should be repaired or replaced. The 
harness should be thoroughly washed with warm water and softsoap, and a mixture 
of neatsfoot oil and mutton fat should be applied to it. Collars required special 
attention; they should be heavy, with plenty of straw, and should be kept well lined, 
preferably with leather; if this were given proper attention chafing of the horses^ 
shoulders should be avoided* Care should be taken that hames were properly fitted 
to the collars, and chains and traces should have attention occasionally. Every 
farmer should have a harness room, situated at the entrance of the horse yard; 
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It slioiiid be fitted with a rail on whieli to place collars, and pegs sliould be pro¬ 
vided for other lianiess. Mr. Dunn suggested overhauling harness after harvest 
and seed times, as before those periods it was often difficult to have repairs effected 
promptly. Other members diseusseil the |)aper, and the ,writer answered several 
qustioos. 


YEELANNA. 

January 22nd.—Present: members and two visitors. 

PiEE Raking. —Mr. G. W. Proctor contributed a paper on this subject. He said 
that no farmer in new iiiallee country should be without a fire rake. If this im¬ 
plement had been in general use when the new hundreds were oi)ened up, there 
would have been far less trouble with shoots at the present time. He strongly 
advised all new settlers to make use of the fire rake on every available hot day, and 
they would find the following crop more satisfactory than it otherwise would have 
been. The fire rake should be about ISft. long; two horses could work this in 
stubble, but if working hush on fallow, three horses would be required. He had 
found it do better work when a long bar of iron or piping was placed across the 
top of the tines to act as a weight. A greater quantity of material was then kept 
in the rake, and a better fiame was provided for the destruction of the shoots. 
Raking should be done across the direction in which the wind was blowing, as good 
work could then be done in both up and down journeys. Raking against the wind 
made a good job, but in returning with the wind the oxieratioii was not found satis¬ 
factory. If the straw was thick enough for a fire to run, it should be broken down 
before raking; if thin it was better to allow it to stand. Where the straw was 
thin, it was a good plan to spend a little time in cutting some of the larger shoots. 
A good, steady pair of horses was necessary to successfully operate the fire rake, 
and they should not he driven too fast. The paper was discussed by members, 
who were agreed that the fire rake was a very necessary implement to farmers 
in mallee districts. 


YADNARIE, January 15th.— The Importance op Agriculture. —Mr. W. L. 
Brown read a paper on this subject. He emphasized the importance of the 
agricultural industry to the State, and said that those engaged in farming pursuits 
required to work long hours ungrudgingly if they desired to succeed. Every farmer, 
he said, should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau, so that he would come 
into contact with the experts in all branches of his calling. A great improvement 
in farming practice and methods should then be evidenced. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to I7in.). 

October 28th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Harvesting Machinery, —Mr. G. Gray read the following i)aper on this topic:— 
part of the wheat farmer’s work is so important as that of gathering the 
grain. Quality of work and expedition are the essential features of this opera¬ 
tion. To save all the crop, and to do it quickly, is worthy of more than a little 
attention. It is very evident that the class of macdiinery used has much influence 
in expediting this important work. The first implement used in connection mth the 
harvest is the binder. As this machine has been brought almost to perfection little 
need be said regarding it, excepting, perhaps, the width of cut which should be not 
less than 6ft.; 7ft. is a nice cut on clear ground, and such a binder will handle 
a three-ton to four-ton crop with ease. But where there is the danger of trouble 
with snags the strain on the machine for anything over a 6ft. cut will be too great. 
The use of a double set of finger guards might overcome to some extent the trouble 
of small roots getting into the knives. All that is required to do this are the 
extra guards, a ^BorritU brace and bit, a hack saw, and a handy man to do the 
work. Following the binder the next implement is the stripper, complete harvester, 
or the reaper thresher. The width of cut is probably the most important point in 
connection with these implements. It should not be less than 6ft. The side draught 
of these implements is perhaps the question at issue in regard to the width of cut. 
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The harvester and reaper thresher overcome this dilhculty somewhat by the fact 
that the grain is all loaded on the near side of the main wheel, thus bringing the 
load more directly behind the horses. The difficulty can be overcome in a lesser 
degree in the ordinary stripper, by lixing tlanges about lin. deep on the olfside 
of the roof, just over the delivery board. There should be three of these about 
lOin. apart, and should have a slight curve towards the near side of the machine. 
These flanges intercept the grain as it comes up along the roof, and divert the bulk 
of it to the near side of the box, thus keeping the load off the grain wheel and 
placing it on the main wheel. This is not so easily done in the case of damp 
weather threshing machines. The second thresher intercepts the sweep of the 
grain, and consequently it cannot be so easily diverted. A long platform ensures 
straighter running, and this, with high wheels, gives lightness of draught in either 
stripper or harvester. Another matter that is overlooked by many good makers 
of both strippers and harvesters is the driving of the thresher. This should not be 
driven by the belt that drives the beaters. There should be a double fly wheel, and 
direct belts should be used. This ensures a good grip on the pulleys, and the belts 
do not require to be kept so tight, which, of course, lessens tear and wear as well 
as draught. No ‘dead' pulleys should be used, except as belt tighteners- Every 
stripper or harvester should have an adjustable comb, one that is easy to manipu¬ 
late and strong and rigid; it should be made of steel to lessen wear. Every tooth 
should be of the ‘saveall' type, and have a thin edge to avoid choking. The 
gullet should be a little wider towards the point of the tooth than at the beaters. 
All machines over 5ft. in width should have an intermediate bearing. This will 
ensure smooth running. Where there is chatter of the beaters there is vibration 
of the comb, and consequently loss of grain. The upkeep of strippers is very much 
heavier now than 20 years ago. This is due largely to the one-part bearing that 
is now used. The two-part east iron bearings that were put into strippers 35 years 
ago were everlasting compared with those now generally used, the reason being 
that they were made very hard, and when they became slightly worn they could be 
closed, thus saving oil, and preventing chatter and extra wear. The bridle of 
either stripper or harvester should be arranged so that part of it comes direct from 
the body of the machine. This tends to keep it from sagging, and also takes con¬ 
siderable strain off the rack. Where strippers are used the next important machine 
is the winnower. The drawback of the hand winnower is that it is too slow and 
in treating tough varieties of wheat the waste and trouble with heads is very great. 
A very useful machine is the horsepower winnower. But the upkeej^ of this 
machine is heavy, and where ordinary strippers are used it is hardly equal to the 
threshing that is required. As on most farms engine power is used for cutting 
chaff, the powxu* winnower is worth considering. There is a great advantage in 
having the stuff* threshed before it passes into the winnower. It minimises the loss 
of grain in the chaff*. The difficulty ex])erieneed in the mallee districts with the 
power winnow’er is wdth the thresher. Small sticks and roots are picked up from 
the floor, and give a lot of trouble in passing the thresher. , What is required is a 
thresher so constructed that it will be sufficiently rigid to stand the strain of 
ordinary threshing, but which will give way when it meets an obstacle that cannot 
pass through it. Machines with such threshers, I believe, are on the market. 
There is no doubt that the (dieapest way to handle a crop with strippers is to have 
6ft. to 8ft. machines, and wdiere there ar<j, say, three of these at work, to have the 
cleaning done direct from the strippers with a, power winnower. The labor re¬ 
quired to put the crop into heaps will go a long way towards preparing it for 
market. In this ease a machine is required that can be easily transported. The 
water that is required to run the engine is a great hindrance. Consequently it 
would be an advantage to have an air-cooled engine. On the power winnower the 
chaff elevator and back part of the machine should be enclosed, so that a change of 
wdnd did not aff'ect the operations very much. The recent drought and the high 
price of mutton and beef has no doubt made farmers turn their attention to the 
question of handling the major portion of their wheat crops with the binder and 
header or thresher. Any crop that does not average 32bush. per acre cannot be 
successfully handled in that way. The header is a cheap and handy machine, and a 
good deal of fodder can be accumulated by its use. On account of the ‘takealP 
scourge in this district, there is no doubt a very much larger area will have to be 
sown with oats, and I believe the best way to harvest an oat crop is with the 
binder and header. ^ A header and winnower combined is now coming on the 
market, and probably it will pay a number of farmers to co-operate and obtain one 
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of these iiiachiBes for tiio purpose of handling some of the crop in this way. An 
oat crop is much more easily handled with a binder than is a wheat crop, especially 
if the wheat crop is not well grown, and all oats that can bo cut with tlie binder 
should be handled in that way; the grain that is re<iuired should be tliresiicd out 
with a header. ’ ^ 


HALIDON. 

January 22nd.—^Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

I'HE Harvest. —It -was reported that the average wheat yield for the district was 
about 9bush. per acre. The highest average on© farm recorded at the meeting was 
15bush., and the lowest dbusk. to obush. Ono member recorded an average for 10 
acres of 21bush. Members agreed that old land had yielded better than new, almost 
in every case, generally to the extent of dbush. to Ibush., even though it received 
exactly the same treatment. The reason for this was not apparent, though some 
raenibers thought the extra siix‘)erphosphate from the previous year on old land had 
exerted a beneficial influence, but most members had foreseen this, and dressed new 
land more heavily than the old. Another reason suggested was that the new land 
was still sour, whilst the old had had an oi>portunity of becoming sweetened; but 
nn-inbers with jprevioiis experience in the mallee stated tiiat in other years ncAv land 
had frequently grown better crops than old. Mr. Russell had put 751bs. per acre 
of super, on new land and 5Glbs. on old, but the new did not yield i.early as well as 
tne old land. He found that early wheats did better tiian late on new land, but 
yielded about the same on old. ‘^Bobs^^ yielded the highest return on the new 
land, and ‘^Gluyas” the highest on the old, though “ Yandilla King’^ also yielded 
very well. The chairman (Mr. M. O. Weste) had sown some Yandilla King im¬ 
mediately before and immediately after the first rain. It was all pickled, but that 
sown before the rain was quite free from smut whilst that sown after was slightly 
affected. Mr. Russell said that the smut spores on the wheat sown previously to 
the rain hal probably germiriated before the wheat, and consequently perished, 
whilst in the other ease they had germinated simultaneously, and the smut had 
found a host in the young wheat plant. Mr. Bird had also observed the same 
occurrence, and said that self-sown wheat was rarely affected by smut. A short 
discussion then took place on the best practices to follow in future, judging by 
the experiences of the past season. Mr. Russell recommended sowing 45ibs. per 
acre of late wheats and 551bs. of early wheats. 


MAKTUNG. 

January 20th.—Present: nine members. 

Scrub and Stubble Burning. —Mr. G. N. Baker contributed the following 
paper:—‘^In dealing with this subject I propose to treat it under two headings, 
namely (1) scrub burning; and (2) grass an<l stubble binning; for, although both 
are carried out under the same conditions, the mode of procedure may be slightly 
different to obtain the best results. A grass or stubble fire is soon over, but a 
scrub fire requires favorable conditions to ensure a minimum of labor afterwards. 
Scrub Burning, —Taking it for granted that the scrub has been cut and allowed 
to lie long enough to burn, a good break three sides—east, south, and west—about 
half a chain wide, should first be cleared. This should be done in the spring, 
before the leaves fall, so that everything is in readiness for lighting on the day 
chosen. As soon as the burning season opens, choose the first good north wind, and 
wait until somewhere about midday to ensure that the wind is set in the right 
quarter, and also to allow of the drying of any dew that may have formed over 
night. Co-operate with your neighbors in burning, as the lighting is done more 
quickly, and there is less I’isk of the fire getting beyond control. First light on 
the southern side, and burn against the wind for half a chain. When sufficient is 
burnt light from the south-eastern and south-western corners, and work north; then 
along the northern edge. Providing a good wind is blowing a good burn should 
result, as all fiames* rush towards the centre, owing to the draught caused by the 
heat- After the fi.re has been over the land, commence the stiek-pieking as soon 
as possible, say the next day, as a good deal of labor is saved if the sticks are 
picked while the logs are still burning. They only require to be kicked together a 
little in the majority of places, Grass and Siubhle Fires .—Less precaution is neces¬ 
sary with the grass and stubble fires, as they are not so fierce or likely to get beyond 
control. Lighting may be carried out as with the scrub fire, but less work is neces- 
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pary witli tie "break. Sufficient break is made ^ith the plough^ say, four mclths »f a 
six-furrow implement round the ]>addoek. The ploughed break can be harrowe-A, also 
a little distance in from the break as well as that area tiurnt first, if it be Ih^onight 
necessary, but the four widths of the plough should be snfiicient. A harrow is well 
filled with straw and set alight; a good flame will result, aiul dragged slowly 
along by the horse, this will give the paddock a good light. ’ ^ Mr. J. P.. 31ottkin 
pjreferred burning in strips of not more than 20 clmius. Mr. Lehmann eoansifiered 
a break of up to a chain width necessary. Mr. Hannaford preferred the 
to the ‘‘cleared^’ break. Mr. L. J. Pearce would burn in one piece, y^rorided 
the scrub was evenly distributed. Mr. W. Stewart thought a good steady wind 
better than a gale, as the stumps were burned better. Mr. Baker, in reply to Mr. 
Tonkin said that, for an area of say 500 acres, he would buim in two parts,, but 
would burn the whole of a smaller area in one operation. 

Expekikental Plots. —The following report was supplied, relating to experi¬ 
mental work carried out under the auspices of the Branch :—Manorial Plots 

sown with 503bs. Yandilla King per acre, drilled May 6th, nature of soil, s^udy; 
uniform over all plots, which were each one acre in extent. Ko. 1.—Ko mawure, 
yielded dbush. 251bs.; No. 2, 561bs. super., yielded Sbush. 411bs.; No. S, Ulbs. 
super., yielded 6busli. 461bs.; No. 4, 1121bs. super., yielded 7bush. 41bs. — 

All plots made slow growth, and on appearance there was no choice hetwemt tliem. 
The land was not sown last year. Super, was ,^6-38 ]>er cent. Varieties 7'^’St .— 
Five plots, each sown with 501bs. seed, 501bs. fdi-JlS per cent, superplics-sphate; 
drilled May 8th to 10th; nature of soil, grey loam, stony; uniform for all plots. 
No. 1, Ked Russian, yielded llbush. 191bs.; No. 2, G-olden Drop, yielded Shush. 
471bs.; Fo. 3, Sydney Purple, yielded Sbush. 321bs.; No. 4, Federation, yielded Shush. 
Slbs.; No. 5, A^andilla King, yielded 12bush. 81bs. Comments. —Plots were sown 
too thickly, but mode good growth, except A'andilla King, wdiich was short. This 
had also several bad patches of mustard, and suffered from the effects of ilie wind 
in places. All plots were free from disease, except Golden Drop, which had si. little 
‘‘bunt.^^ The land was sowm last year, but did not carry any crop. The yield 
of Yandilla King is creditable, in that it was almost choked with mustard iu it few 
patches, and the wind cut it in others. The plots were one acre in extent. 


ROSY PINE. 

February 16th.—Present: eight members. 

Expeximext^vl WoiiK.—Messrs. Hay, Lee, and Gamens were appointed su com¬ 
mittee to make arrangements for conducting a scries of experimental plots during 
the coming season. 

TAKEiUiL.—In a paper on this subject, Mr. E, E. Schiller said that nearly every 
farm in the district had suffered from the effects of the takeall fungus during the 
past season. Oat crops were very rarely affected by takeall, so to combsi the 
disease, he advocated a rotation of wheat, oats, and fallow; working of thn land 
when it was dry or half-dry should be avoided. There was, however, but a. limited 
market for oats, and the price was generally low, and tlie cost of bags almost pro¬ 
hibited storing them in that way. There w'as, however,, a possibility of snaldtig use 
of oats to feed sheep. The price that had prevailed for meat would make the hand 
feeding of sleep payable, and with that idea fanners should cut as much of Uio oats 
a,s possible with the binder and stack, as that was a cheap way of storing. The 
balance tliat could not be cut with the binder should be stripxDed, cleaned, arid stored 
in bulk in n properly constructed barn. Such a barn should have the Aoor raised 
well above the ground level, with ample ventilation underneath to keep tlio grain 
from becoming moist and thereby spoilt. By keeping sheep and working tli es land 
when in proper condition and following the suggested rotation of cropping,, there 
should he little trouble with takeall. As it would not always be necessary to band 
feed the sheep there would be the additional advantage of having a good siiek of 
fodder on hand, so that when a dry season occurred,, not only could the fsimer^s 
own stock be saved, but he would be in a position, to hay in sheep on a low auarket, 
and fatten for the butcher to realise good prices. In the past insufficient atten¬ 
tion had been given to conservation of fodder, as the experiences of the drought 
had shown. Mr; Lee supported Mr. Schiller proposal, but thought tBa1 mice 
would eat the oats if stacked. Mr. R. E. Schiller said if sulphur was iiaad in the 
first few layers of a stack it would prevent any difficulty with mice. 
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WYNAEKA. 

Febriiaiy 12th.—Present; 14 members aii<i one visitor.^ 

Members reported the harvest returns, which were of a very satisfactory natuia', 
ranging up to ISbusli. i>er acre, with bulk averages up to llbiush. per acre. It was 
the "rule for old land to return better results tlian new, and as good returns were 
secured on land that was not cultivated as from hunl that had been plougiicrl. 
Mr, C. W. Schultz reported the result of exj)erimentai plots:—Pour 
plots were sown with 4olbs. of seed to the acre, and varying manurial 
dressing's. The nounanure plot yielded 18bush. 391bs.; 501bs. super., 

23bush. eibs.j 75ibs. super., 24busln 2olbs.; lOOlbs. super., 2:U>ush. lUiibs.; 
and lOOIbs. super., the crop being fed otf, 22bush. 20lbs. Two plots were sown 
with 551bs. seed, and 751bs. super per acre; one was harrowed when Oiii. high, and 
yielded 23biish. 61bs., whereas the other not so treated, yielded 23bnsh. 141bs. In 
each case the plots were 11 acres in area. Mr. J. E. Beck reported that 12 acres 
of unpiekled wheat returned seven bags more than the same area of pickled seed, 
but the sample w^as not so clean in the former case. 

LAMEEOO, October 30th.— Homestead Meeting. —Tlie meeting was held at the 
residence of Mr. A. J. A. Koch, and an inspection was made of the experimental 
plots conducted by him. Members expressed their pleasure with wdiat they saw, 
and a profitable time was spent. The necessity for growing oats to reduce the 
frequency of the occurrence of “takeall’^ was impressed upon members. 

LAMEEOO, February 19th.— Experimental Work —Mr, A. J. A. Koch sub« 
luitted a report on experimental plots conducted by him as follows:—Plot 1, 
untreated seed, 551 bs. mineral super, per acre, yielded 10 bush. 55ibs.; Plot 2, 
untreated seed, 501bs. guano super., yiehled lObush. 451bs.; Plot 3, untreated seed, 
no manure, yielded Shush. 291bs.; Plot 4, treated with ‘ ‘ Beat sail, ^ ’ 901bs. guano 
super., yieldWl 13bush. 221bs.; Plot 5, treated wdth ^^Beatsall, ” 7biish. 281bs.; 
401bs. to 431bs. seed sown per acre. As a I'esult of his work Mr. Koch concluded 
that the use of ^ ^ Beatsaii ’ ^ was not a payable proposition, and other members 
reported the same experience. 

MONAETO SOUTH, January 22nd.—The evening was devoted to ascertaining 
the average w^eight per bushel of wheat harvested in the district. The average 
w^eight of the samples brought in by members was computed to be 651bs. 2ozs. 
per bushel. 

SANDALWOOD, Pebruary 19th.—Members reporteil on the results obtained 
from the different varieties of wheat grown by them during the past season, and it 
was agreed that Pefleration, Dart’s Imperial, Marshall’s No. 3, and Gluyas had 
given the best returns. As a result of the experience gained by members, the fol¬ 
lowing varieties were recommended for the <listrict:—Ecdcratioii, Walker’s Wonder, 
YAndilla King, Dart’s Imperial, Golden Droi>, Gluyas, Marshall’s No. 3. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

GHEEEY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35,03in.). 

February 15th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Wattle Bark. —Mr. Hal. Jacobs contributed a paper on this subject, dealing 
with the stripping and j>reparation of bark for market. The first essential, he 
said, was to have good tools, and a good horse’’ or block on which to prepare 
the wattle for stripping. When sufficient wnttle for, say, one bundle of bark had 
been cut and trimmed it should be conveyed to the block a little distance in front 
of which had been driven a peg, by which to regulate the length of the bundle. 
When the wattle was cut up to the desired length, the pieces should be moved over 
the horse” using the tomahaw^k to loosen the hark so that it could be pulled off 
the sticks with little trouble. The x>ieces of bark should be laid down carefully, 
the full length pieces by themselves with the butt ends of the bark alternately at 
opposite ends of the bundle; the smaller pieces, however, should be laid down with 
the butts all in one direction. To make up the bundles, the long bark should be 
laid fiat on the ground, and the short pieces placed one portion at one end and an 
equal portion at the other end of the bundle, which could then be easily and tidily 
tied up. A pair of strong straps were very useful to aid in tieing up the bundles; 
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the straps should be laid down, and the bundle of bark roiled over on to them, so 
that the ends could be secured an<l the bundle fastened tightly with the straps. 
The bundle could then be tied with string and the straps removed, the bundles 
removed to a central position, wliere they could be conveniently secured mth a 
conveyance ; they should not, however, be placed one on top of another. Should 
rain fall on the bundles they should be carefully dried in order to avoid damage. 
He did not favor tlie practice of covering the bark over with wattle tops. Dis¬ 
cussion followed. 


CLAEENDON (Average annual rainfall, 83.67in.). 

November 16th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Inspection Tour. —Members met at ‘ ‘ Thorngate, ’ ’ Mr. P. Shiedow’s farm, and 
inspected various crops, Tlie trip was continued through Mr. Brook’s farm to 
Mr. A. A. Harper’s, where some fine crops of hay were inspected; also a recently 
installed irrigation plant with an ideal sprinkler at work, drawing water from the 
Onkaparinga River and distributing same in beautiful sprays over 1-16 of an acre 
of cabbages and caultioAvers. 


CYGNET RIVER. 

February 17th,—Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Farm Management. —Mr. F. J. Wakelin contributed a paper on this subject. 
He said that his exi)erience with foals had ^hown that it was best to treat them 
very kindly, so that when the time arrived for breaking them in to work they were 
easily handled. A colt should be broken in to light work when about two and a 
half years of age, and during the subsequent year should bo handled very carefully, 
as that i^eriod influenced the character of the horse a great deal, either for good 
or evil. The medium draught horse was to be preferred to the heavy draught for 
farm work. It was an excellent practice to put an extra horse in the team, as the 
horses did not become so weary, and more ground could be covered in a day. It 
was not absolutely necessary to house such implements as ploughs, cultivators, and 
harrows when not in use, but they should receive a coat of paint occasionally. Other 
machinery, however, in which the construction was partly of wood, should have shed 
accommodation, and they should be overhauled as soon as the season’s work was 
finished. The wide stripper was to be preferred to the harvester. With two of 
the former implements large areas could be dealt with, and the saving of the chaff 
was of some value, in view of the experiences of the recent drought. It was an 
advantage for the farmer to have a few carpenter’s and blacksmith’s tools on the 
farm, as he could frequently execute minor repairs whicdi were expensive if carried 
out by a tradesman. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, loin, to 16in.), 

February Kith.—Present: 16 members. 

The Harvest. —Members reported that harvest results were very satisfactory, 
yields being higher than was anticipated. The wheat yield for the distriet range(l 
from three to live bags per acre, some crops yielding as much as eight bags to the 
acre. Federation gave good returns, ami Rustproof, Baroota Wonder, Marshall’s, 
Golden Drop, Yarn!ilia King, Lotts, Bud<l’s Early, and White Tuscan also yielded 
to advantage. The yields from barley ranged from five bags to 12 bags, while the 
hay yield averaged one ton to two tons to the acre. Most of the wheat was a good 
sample. Mr. S. Beavis, who had recently made a tour through New South Wales, 
referred to the excellent crops which he had seen there. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90iii.). 

January 15th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Blacksmithing on the Farm. —Mr. W. 0. Mills contributed a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He said that all farmers, especially those who lived in scattered districts, 
should learn blacksmithing so that they could carry out simple repairs to imple¬ 
ments or machinery without the assistance of tradesmen. A farmer with a little 
experience could effect repairs which, if taken to a tradesman, would prove ex¬ 
pensive in time and money. He could also keep his ploughshares sharp and in 
good order, with the result that his land would be cultivated in innch better fashion 
than if his ploughing were done with blunt or bent shares. He recommended estab¬ 
lishing a proper workshop in preference to purchasing a portable forge. The latter 
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was convenient in some cases, but if any number of tools and appliances were ac¬ 
quired it was better to erect a suitable workshop. This should have masonry wails 
and an iron roof, and the latter should be suhiciently high to allow of convenient 
work inside the building. The forgo should be situated opposite the doorway, so 
that any long piece of work could be allowed to project through the doorway. ^ If 
there was a wood-working bench in the shop it should be placed as far away from 
the forge as possible, or, better still, partitioned off from the shop, otherwise there 
would be considerable danger of lire with the wood shavings lying about. If the 
old-fashioned bellows were provided, it would be necessary to erect a stand for 
the fire; for this purpose an old tank ent to the correct height and filled with clay 
would serve very well. When setting the bellows, they should be arranged so that 
the draught was projected upwai*ds tlxrougli the fire; if this was not done difficulty 
would be experienced in securing a fire of sufficiently high temperature. A Icwt. 
anvil would he found effective for all purposes. A light linmmer, a heavy hammer, 
vice, and a set of taps and dies should be provided, also pipe wrench and four pairs 
of tongs—one for flat, and two for round iron, and one for holding horseshoes. 
The taps and dies should never be used for threading hot iron, as it caused the loss 
of the temper of the steel. A piece of three-cornered file, uiitempered, would be 
found very useful for cutting iron into lengths. The tempering was a very im¬ 
portant process in the manufacture of a chisel or punch. When a chisel was siiaped 
ready for tempering, the part to be tempered should be heated until of a bright 
red color, taking care that the body of the chisel was also heated sufficiently. The 
point of the chisel should then be immersed in clean cold water; when removed the 
portion to be tempered should change color first from a light straw color to inter¬ 
mediate colors and then to dark blue. The tool should then bo returned to the 
water and allowed to cool right off, and when the color became purple, it was tem¬ 
pered sufficiently to cut ordinary iron. The process of tempering required prac¬ 
tice, and it was necessary to persevere in order to attain satisfactory results. 
When lieating iron the fire should be well built up, and there should be Sin. or 4in. 
of fire between the iron and the entrance place of the draught. For working, the 
iron should neither be too hot nor too cold; in the former ease it burned away, and 
in the latter it would split if hammered. Ordinary iron could be worked into a 
fairly large bend when between a red and a yellow heat; if necessary to bend the 
iron at right angles it should be between yellow and white heat. Iron should also 
be at white heat when being drawn out. No time should be lost in conveying the 
iron from the fire to the anvil. In welding, the portion to be welded should be 
mode somewhat thicker than the other part, as in the process of making the weld, 
some of the iron would be lost. A drilling machine with the necessary drills was 
an important adjunct. In purchasing the drills, it should be remembered that holes 
required to be bored l-32in. larger in diameter than that of the iron to be passed 
through them. A supply of bolts and rivets should be kept on hand—:|in., |in., 4in,, 
and fin. sines should be sufficient for ordinary requirements. An old scythe blade, 
indented with the edge of a file, would be found very useful for the removal of the 
ends of bolts of excessive length. When bolts were used on any work, they should 
have a coat of linseed oil or old paint, which would preserve them, and at the same 
time permit of their speedy removal if necessary. When a brealc occurred in any 
machinery or implcmentvS, it should not only be repaired, but an endeavor should be 
made to detect the cause of tlie break, and to have^a correction made which would 
prevent a repetition. 


MAOGILLIYBAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

January 18th.—^Present: six members. 

Care of Harness and Implements. —Mr. A. Stirling contributed a paper on this 
topic. He said that, wherever possible, a separate room or shed should be provided 
for the accommodation of harness, and it should be fitted with pegs, about l§in. in 
diameter and of sufficient length to hold collars as well as other harness securely. 
All harness should be overhauled at least twice a year, given a good cleaning, and 
oiled with a mixture of neatsfoot oil and mutton fat. It was a good plan to keep 
a few tools with which minor repairs could be executed. It was important that all 
traces should be of equal length, as carelessness in this respect was often the cause 
of sore shoulders. All nuts on implements should be kept tightly screwed up, and 
a small assortment of bolts, nuts, and washerp should always be kept on hand. 
Woodwork should be painted at least once a year with two coats of paint; the 
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first coat should be mixed with raw linseed oil and turpentine, and after its appli¬ 
cation all cracks should be stopped with putty; the second coat of paint should be 
mixed with oil, two parts of raw, and one part of boiled oil. When cleaning the 
seed and fertiliser drill, it was a good practicoj after cleaning the stars and plates 
in the manure feed to brush them over ’V\dth black lead. When the stripper was 
put away for the season a prop should be placed under the off-side front corner, 
in order* to keep the comb level and prevent it sagging. ITor ploughs and other 
iron implements the apj)lieation of coal tar was a good substitute for a coat of 
paint. The operation should be conducted on a warm day, and the tar should be 
boiled before application. The final and most important rule to observe was the 
protection of all implements from the weather, and that should never be neglected. 
I)iseussion followed, and Mr. Stirling answered a number of questions put by 
members. 


MILANG. 

January 7th.—Present: 27 members. 

Care of Horse’s Foot.— In a paper on this subject Mi‘. T. Higginson emphasised 
the importance of the horse ^s foot, as when that member was injured the horse was 
almost, if not quite, useless. The frog was a most important part of the foot, as it 
acted as a cushion to absorb the jar caused when the foot struck the ground. The 
frog should never be pared down, although it might at times be necessary to remove 
loose pieces from it. When a horse was turned into a paddock for a S|')ell its shoes 
should be removed, otherwise the hoof would grow over the shoe. The edge of 
the hoof should be kept rounded off*, in or<ler to prevent chipping or breaking away. 
When a liorse -was shod, the hoof should not be rasped away for more than an inch 
above the shoe. If there w’’ere wrinkles or ridges in the hoof they should not be 
rasped, as that practice resulted in a tliinning of the hoof, which was undesirable. 
He recommended glycerine as a beneficial application to sand cracks. 

Shoeing. —Dealing with this subject in a paper, Mr. A. Boss referred to the 
■cruelty to which horses were subjected in the process of shoeing. In dealing with 
a young animal, not used to being shod, it was advisable to handle the animal 
quietly, he said; harsh treatment, nnskilled handling, and undue restraint should 
be obviated. Trimming the hoofs, and paring the lower surface thereof, especi¬ 
ally when carried to the extent of paring the sole until it sprung to the pressure of 
the thumb, were unreasonable and banbarous. "Whilst it was necessary to remove 
excessive growth of the walls, to denude the sole of its horn was cruelty. He then 
described the grovffh and function of the horn. 


NAKBUNG (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18iu.). 

February 12th.—Present: eight members. 

Farly Green Fodder. —Mr. F, Eatts contributed a paper on this subject. He 
said that lucerne was one of the best fodders for stock if managed properly. If 
it was desired to maintain a good flow of milk from cows, several paddocks of 
green feed should be provided for them. Oats were to be recommended for the 
districtj tliey should be sown in February or March; Ibush. to the acre on stubble 
land would provide a good quantity of feed. Oats withstood the heat better than 
barley or rye, and stooled better than the latter two fodders when fed off. An 
area of say 10 acres could well be sown to barley and the crox> cut with the binder 
and made into ensilage. He had found that lucerne supplemented by such fodders 
gave very satisfactory results, and would not recommend rape or mustard for their 
•district. 


MENINGIE, February 12th.— Sheep Breeding. —In initiating a discussion on 
sheep breeding in this district, Mr. T. W. B. Hiseock expressed the opinion that the 
Merino was the most suitable. For export the Merino should be crossed with the 
Shropshire or Lincoln. 

MYPOMGA, January 29th.— Bot Ply.—A discussion on methods of dealing with 
this pest took place. Members recommended the dally application of kerosine to 
the under portion of the horse’s chin, in order to discourage the fixes from laying 
their eggs there. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT* 

NAEAOOOBTE (x^verage annual rainfall, 22.()0in.). 

Febrnarj 12th.—Present: 28 inenilxu’S. 

WiiiiiAT, Barley, and Oats. —The. Chairman (Mr. S, H. 8(liiiiekel) contributed 
the following paper, (kuiling with the best varieties of whea,t, Inudey, and oats, and 
the best methods to adopt to grow* tlieiu successfully:—“For the benefit of our 
country, jis wa4l as ourselves, I think it is the duty of eviu-y landholder with suitable 
land to grow as much wheat as x>ossiblo, and to do that successfully it is well that 
we should know the best varieties and methods of growing. For an early wheat. 
I prefer Steiiiwedei. It growls a good bulky crop, yields fairly well, makes fair 
hay, but shakes very badly. Therefore I would not advise growing a great quan¬ 
tity of it. Gluyaa, King’s Early, and Golden Drop are also early wheats, but these 
I have not found suitable to our district. For a medium early and general wheat 
I certainly prefer Federation, and generally it certainly gives satisfactory returns. 
For late wheat I prefer MarshalFs No. 3 and Yandilla King. They are both fairly 
rust resistant, and make very good hay, but are somewhat hard to thresh. In^ 
the selection of wheats every farmer must be guided by the soil of his own farm. 
Soils differ, seasons differ, a,nd so do wheats. For instance, Federation will gone- 
raliy give better retiiims on rising chocolate or loamy soils than any wheat I knowq 
while I have knowui MarshalPs No. 3, Silver King, Gallant, Darth Imperial, and 
Yandilla King to give better returns on our low-lying black lands than Federation. 
Some seasons are more favorable to one variety than another. Severe frost in the 
spring, or hot winds may ruin one variety, while anotlier variety in the same paddock 
may escape both frost and hot winds. For oats for this district I certainly recom¬ 
mend Algerian; they are reliable, and give good returns for grain and ha,y. Capo 
oats make better hay than Algerian, but are not vso reliable ; they also go down 
badly, and are very subject to red rust and smut. Generally speaking Cape barley 
gives the best returns, but unfortunately it is not always an easy matter to find a 
market for any quantity, while on the other hand a good market can nearly always 
be found for a good sample of malting. For malting I prefer Duckbill and Cheva¬ 
lier. To grow grain successfully it is absolutely necessary to prepare the ground 
thoroughly, and this is best done by fallow. We have a great variation of soils and' 
methods, and times of operations also vary. On vsome of our light, loamy soils wo 
may plough at any time during the winter, while mth others that often become very 
boggy it is impossible to make much progress. These light, loamy soils do not 
require a‘great deal of after working, unless weeds are troublesome. Our heavy 
black soils and clay loams are very different, and costly to plough in the winter 
owing to their sticky nature. Therefore the fallowing must be done later according 
to season. There- is no danger of this class of land being overworked by cultivating 
and harrowing, providing the land is not too wet. ThOvSe heavy black soils should 
always be cultivated previous to sowing. No hard and fast rule can l>e laid down 
as to the depth of ploughing. In this w^e must be guided by our soils. A number* 
of farms in this district are only small ones, and under such circumstances it is 
not possible to do much in the -way of fallow, and it naturally follows that the 
same land has to be under cultivation two or three years in suceeasion. Under 
such eircumatanees croj) rotation will be found useful, and peas will probably give 
best results. When land has to grow a cereal crop two or three years in succession 
I have found it advisable to plough as early as time and condition will permit, and 
harrow the land with the first rains, so as to encourage germination of weeds, then 
use the cultivator freely. Sow wheat in May and jnne, using about one bushel 
of seed per acre. Sow oats early in May if for hay; June is not too late if for 
grain. Use l|bush. to 2bush. of seed per acre. Barley for grain should not he 
sown early, if a good crop of grain is expected; it must be grown quickly. For 
Gape use l§bush. of seed per acre, and for malting Ibush. For wheat, oats, and 
barley us© high-grade super., and up to Icwt, per acre if you can afford it, and 
pickle the seed thoroughlyU^ Mr. LoUer said that many of the farmers grew wheats 
which had proved good, and then took to others for the sake of novelty. No doubt 
there were some good wheats coming prominently before them from crosses by ex¬ 
perts, but he did not think they should east aside the old wheats which had proved 
successful. As to soils, there were many clav^sses in their district. He had quite 
half a dozen on his farm, and they all required a different treatment to get the 
best out of them. There were the red and dark soils. They needed a lot of 
working, and it was necessary to be very careful in dealing with the light soils. 
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In reply to Mr. Rogers, Mr, Sehinckel said it depended much, upon cdrcuinstances 
whether land should be ploughed in a dry condition. Some lands they were com¬ 
pelled to plough in a dry state, because they could not w^ork them in a w^et con¬ 
dition. They had also to be guided by the season. Mr. Bray had tried Calcutta 
oats, and found them do better than Algerian. They grew’ higher, were not so 
bitter, and the stock liked the hay from them better. Mr. Alcock (Superinten¬ 
dent of Experimental Plots in the South-East) said that Queen Fan and King Pan 
were early varieties, and somewhat similar to Federation variety. There had been 
some experiments this season with Gluyas wheat at Penola, and he had just 
seen the harvesting of it completed. It had been sown with 2ewt. of super,, and 
it had returned 27bush, per acre. Experiments had been carried out at Kybybo- 
lite with White Tuscan and Essex, two very good wheats. Some farmers in the 
.South-East thought that they were the same, but that was not the ease. Yandilla 
King and Marshall 's No. 3 were good wheats. He agreed with some of tlie other 
speakers that there was a tendency on the part of farmers to go in for something 
new. Pie believed they w'ould <lo better to stick to varieties that had been proved 
.suitable to the conditions of a district. So far as experimenting was concerned 
they could x>ut more work into the old varieties by selection, and try new ones along¬ 
side the old ones under the same conditions. To prove the merits of the varieties 
obtained by selection they had to sow thejn for five or six years. The Algerian 
■oats yielded fairly well, but in his opinion there were other varieties that should be 
given a trial, c.g., Calcutta oats. They had done well at Rosew’orthy. At Kybybo- 
lite they were experimenting with a number of varieties, but they had not sufiQcient 
experience with them to recommend any particular one as the most suitable for the 
district. Of course the conditions varied very much in the same districts, but 
■ every district had general conditions common to it. He thought they should test the 
white oats. They gave bigger yields. In New Zealand SObush. to the acre was an 
ordinary yield. The Scotch Grey was a good oatj though of short straw it yielded 
well in the heads. In Algerian varieties there were Tartar and Sunrise. In bar¬ 
leys they had the Cape, with which they were experimenting to secure a good selec¬ 
tion, They w’ere hoping to establish a good, plump variety for malting. There 
were some good malting varieties, such as Duckbill and Chevalier. He agreed as 
to the necessity for good cultivation to raise good grain crops, and this was especi¬ 
ally necessary for barleys. Mr. W. Gould inquired if they could raise a new 
variety of wheat by selecting good heads in a crop. Mr. Alcock said they had to 
keep to a certain type of wheat to improve it by selection. New varieties were 
raised by crosses which had for their object some definite result. The same con¬ 
ditions obtained with grains and throughout plant life as with animals. In im¬ 
proving the breed of animals they kept to a type, and so it was with plants. As 
to raising rust-resisting wheats, he said, they could select plants with no rust upon 
them, and though they might not prove subsequently totally rust-resisting they 
might be less susceptible than other varieties. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Geo. Turnbull showed a fine sample of Federation wheat in the 
ear. It was raised from shrivelled grain grown in the droughty year. Mr. Loller 
said they might have the luck to raise a good sample from shrivelled grain, but it 
would not do for farmers to take it as a precedent to follow. All experieiice»s had 
proved that the best results came from using good wheat. Mr. Turnbull also showed 
a curiosity in fruit-growing in the form of a remarkable cluster of plums taken 
from a tree in his garden. Some members thought it wms the variety known as 
the Early Orleans. The cluster weighed Slbs., and there appeared to he about 60 
well-grown plums. Mr, A. Johnstone said sucli a cluster on a fruit tree was un¬ 
usual. Plums showed an inclination this year to cluster heavily on portions of 
branches. Mr. W. G. Haynes inquired for the most effective treatment for oidium 
on grape vines. Mr. A. Johnstone advised the use of sulphur. 

CUECITLIO Beetle. —^Mr. Feuerhoerdt found the eurculio beetle very plentiful in 
his garden this year attacking the fruit trees. It wras very severe on the young 
trees. They were very difficult to destroy, and the only plan left to him was going 
round at night and placing a collecting sheet of paper under the trees. By shaking 
the trees they dropped into the sheet. A committee was appointed to make arrange¬ 
ments for the conduct of a farm competition in the district. 


LITOINDALE, February l-5th.—^Mr. P. Dow tendered his resignation as Hon. 
:Secretary, having' enlisted for service with the Expeditionary Forces. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 

St#clc diseases. 

iu ordei' io aiiy eonl'usioii in llii* minds u( slock owiiors :is 

to their rcspojisibiiily under the provisions oL' the Sloek Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the iollowing distaises wliich iiave been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, auliirax, caiiiaM*, calai'rli, 
iloLU'ine (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic iyiupiiaiigitis, 
farcy, foot and inoulli disease, glanders, lice, pants (or eontagious 
peimnionia affecting swine), pleuro-pneunionia, rabies, rindei'pest, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swin(‘ fever, tick fever, triehinosis, tuberculosis. 
Ail suspected cases of any of tlu^ above diseases should I)(^ 
immiulialely reported to [he tdiief luspeetor of St.oek, Adelaide. 
tie(|uesl bn* advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the niedinm of the 
Journal of AgriculiHrey should be addressed to the ^^EdiiorJ^ This 
course' is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for se\'eral days whilst that officer is away in the eonntry. 


Imports and Exports of Plants, Frciits Etc. 

During the month of February, 11)16, l,(S48buslu of fresh fruits, 
■d>,282bush. of bananas, 8,546 bags of potatoes, and oTpkgs. of |)lrint,s, 
seeds, atid l)ulbs were examined and admitted at Adtdaide Hiul l^ort 
Adelaide' under the Vin,(\ Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 
.1885 and IblO; 202bush. of bananas (over ripe) were dt'stroyed, 
Under tin* lA'deraJ lk)mmerc(' Act 7,100 cases of fresh frnils weia' 
(‘\'|)ortt‘d lo ov(*rsea markets durijig the same period, viz., 7,100 eases 
af)plcs to lioudom Under the Federal Quarantine A(*l, 2,208pkgs. of 
seiHls, plants and b\ilbs., etc., were examined and admiUiH] from over¬ 
sea mnrki'ts. Of dmse 14Ib. carrots aiid 1 bag beet wri*e (hdaiurd for 
'Cleaning, on account of tin* presence of proclaimed weed sei*<ls. 


Apples as Fig Feed, 

Apphrs will replace greenfeed to >soiU(* extent, but f cainioi I'l'com* 
mend feeding same to small pigs (young weaino*s, 2^ to 2 months old), 
,nor to the sows with yoiuig suckers,'' says the Dairy Exj)rrt, i»i reply 
to a question from the Watei*vale Branch of the Agi'icultu!*a.l lUiri'au. 
‘''They could be fed to pigs over three mouths old at tin* rate* of 2!bs. 
to 5lbs, daily, aiul to oldei* pigs. It is preferable to boil them, and 
skim off the froth from the surface. Apples alone must not be con¬ 
sidered as the basis of a ration, but must, Ihd with grain and ollnn* 
usual foods." 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
beneht of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
■ .the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to "'The Editor, I'he 
Journal of Agrimilhire^ Adelaide.” 

\- IITERINAK V J KqITIKJES. 

Yeelainia Agricultural Bureau reports a horse with apparentiy displaced kneecap. 

Re])ly—Tin.', horse's knee corresponds witli the wrist, and has no cap. This is 
liijury to the Ixnies to whie}] the tejidons are attached, [blister with ,1 dram biniodidc 
of mercury to 7 drams of lard; half this quantity will ]>e eiiouglp the second half to 
be used three weeks later. Give a handful of bone meal in the feed for a fortnight. 

P. L. S., ” Naracoorte, has an Ayrshir(‘ cow a little drowsy and lazy, other¬ 
wise not ■\'ery sick, but has suddenly dropped in hei* milk. Ration includes sor- 
glnnn. 

Reply—The symptoms rather point to her being upset in her digestkm by the 
sorgTium, and it ■would be wmll to stop it in lier case for a wliilo and tdear her 
bowels by a drench coiisistiiig of lib. Epsom salts, l(»z. sidphnr, ,1oz. ground ginger 
given in a quart of be(*r; after that has worked off she should iuive 15 drops of 
tincture mix vomica morniug ami evening on tongue foi* a week or sm When 
sorghum is fed again it should be well -wiltiMl for Ih Jiours at least betore feeding 
to |)i*event its cyanogenetic action. 

“A. B.," I^inmiroo, has mare (nine-yetir draught) dull and lazy, and for twO‘ 
months has persistently circled to the right; k<Hvps up her cemdition. 

Ih‘ply—“If she hn<] lost ('ondiiiou the trouble' would probably have been an absi'css 
in the stoma<di, but in tho ])resc.nt circinnstances it. is «jnite firobabh' tlsnt it arises 
.from a tumor on the Ji'ft sidr' of the brain. It is inipossibl(‘ to hie sure without 
:in exansination, Init the following treatment might be successful;—I’repare the 
:mar(^ for physic, by giving bran mashes only for two days, then let her have a six- 
<!ram aloes Icill; when the effect of this has worked off she sliould Imvi' in her fet'd 
twice a day one dram of iodide of potassium for thrt»e wtn'ks. As this <lrug is now 
very sanret' and dt'ar, this would fu’oliably costa fM)U)ul *>r MO >hinings. Jf treat- 
intent is undertaken a later report ■would be ostetnned. 

‘^P. G. E.,”' Wepowie, hfis a. filly, two years, blinti, strangles left swt'lling at back 
cf jaw, Tvhich interferes with breatliing, roars in nose. 

Reply—Have a. dozen powders made up,, each conttihdng 2 ga-ains of binioilide 
of inerciiry and. 10 g’rains of sugar of milk, and place one on the tongue morning 
and evening. Obtain 4ozs. of blue mtu'cnria,] ointment and rub as miudi as will 
bo absorbed into the swelling daily, at first bathe the swelling with hot water to 
facilitafe the i»bsorj)tion. A later nqmrt will he esteemed. 

“R, (t. C.,Narnuig, had a blood mare, six years, with a ware cut In fr<mt of 
leg just below hock. 

Reply—As the wound is healing a daily dressing with spirit of icxline, on«‘ dram 
resnbliniated iodine to one pint methylated spirit (om* tlram is roughly as nuieli 
as will lie on a shilling) wdll probrddy complete the cure with as slight a blemiBit 
as possible. • 
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‘ ^ S. J. H., ’ ’ Yarcowie, has a harness mare which is lame from hole in wall of 

hoof. 

Bcplj —As bhe can walk sound, but is lame at trot, spell her and dress the hoot 
daily with Stockholm tar; the hole will gradually grow out <lown wards, 

* ‘ J . B., ’ •’ Penola, has a thoroughbred horse with large splints. 

Beply—Gutting off splints is not advisable, because the irritation producanl by the 
operation is likely to set up periostitis, which would result in larger splints. Try 
rubbing them five minutes a day with a smooth, round stick, and if thus does^ not 
reduce them somewhat in three weeks, blister with an ointment consisting of binio- 
dide of mercury 1 dram, lard 7 drams. In volcanic country such as the South- 
East there is a great tendency for blood stock to produce splints, which are very 
difficult to get rid of, and reappear a tremendous size if tlie bone is chiselled as 
suggested. 

«^ j|j\^ ’ ’ Keith, reports cows as being stiff*, weak in hind quarters, and urine 

dribbles; heavy in calf. 

Eeply—The symptoms are those which are frequently associate*! ndth the class 
of disease called dry bible. If the covrs will not eat the bone meal, ami yours 
is the right sort, mix it wdth the molasses and ginger that you are giving; they will 
eat it then, but from your letter they seem to have gone too far for it alone to do 
good. The molasses will not decrease their milk, but the disease probably wall, and 
your prospects are far from good. The cow that loses ffesh in spite of treatment 
and feed is very possibly tubercular, and it is advisable—see note in Journal of 
Agrioulture —to communicate with the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide, without 
delay, and he will send an inspector to see if such is the case. Obtain from the 
chemist 21bs. of syrup of phosphate of iron, and give each cow two tablespoons 
twice a day; the medicine is sweet, and they will eat it in bran or lick it off a 
stick. Continue the bone meal as well. A later report will oblige. 

L.,Balaklava, has a cow which was horned in vagina, irritated by flies; 
refuses to heal, and growth extends round wound. 

Eeply—The original injury aggravated by the irritation has set up a form of 
cancer growth, and it will probably be best to feed the cow for the butcher. As 
regards treatment, it will be necessary to cut away the diseased tissue, and then 
to treat the new wound with an application of spirit of iodine daily. It is not 
stated whether she is in calf, but in any ease the operation could be carried out with 
the aid of a local ana3sthetic such as cocaine, without throwing the cow. 

F./’ Monarto South, asks wffien will ewes take the ram after lambing, 
especially if lamb is rnniiing wdth them? 

Eeply—No definite answer can be given, as it depends upon the individual ewe 
and her breed. Some ewes may come in season twm, three, or four times; some, 
such as Bor sets, regularly produce two crops of lambs yearly. Speaking generally, 
if the lamb is old enough to wean, the introduction of the ram to the ewes in late 
summer or autumn will induce them to come in season. 

^ ^ G. E., ^ ’ Mildura, has a draught gelding, six years, troubled with pneumonia 
and relapse on work, cough indicative of laryngeal trouble. 

Beply—A light biniodicle of mercury blister to the throat will bo of service, 
probably mercury biniode will be of more use than arsenicum twice a day. A 
long rest will be advisable. 

‘ ^ J, F,, ’ ’ Salisbury, has a horse, loss of appetite, no pain, picks rubbish, swells 
along belly and sheath and pines away. 

Eeply—The symptoms are those following some more aente attack such as in ¬ 
flammation of the lungs, and the chance of recovery is not too good. Placf'* upon 
the tongue three times a day a powder consisting of four grains of iodide of® 
arsenic ground up in 10 grains of sugar of milk. Continue for a fortnight if neces¬ 
sary. Feed principally upon bran and green feed with some crushed oats, and 
give a lump of salt to lick in order to form a counter attraction to rubbish, A 
further report will be esteemed. 

‘'^^A. J, B.J’ Hill View, Alawoona, had a,horse attacked with pain in belly after 
eating smutty hay, getting east, and injuring heel. 

Reply—Smutty hay causes congestion of the liver, which in turn brings on pain, 
the casting was accidental, and not intended, but happened in rolling. It would be 
well to put the animal on bran only for two days, and then to give a five-dram 
physic ball; when the effect has worn off a teaspoonful of salammoniac,twice daily 
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in the food for a week will do good. If the heel does not get better under pre¬ 
sent treatment dress it twice daily with a little spiiit of iodine and smear vaseline 
nn after. 

‘‘^Gr. F. (3-./^ WiruUa, has a gelding with growth on white of eye, inner corner. 
Beply—The growth is a form of cancer, due to irritation from flies. It is not 
quite clear whether it is actually on the white of the eye {Sclerotic) or on the third 
eyelid {Memhrana nictitans). The latter is more common, though it occurs in the 
former as well. In either ease it has to be removed by anyasthetising the eye -with 
a grain of cocaine dissolved in the tears, and five minutes later cutting off the 
growth with sharp surgical scissors and then cauterising with nitrate of silver. 
‘This must be repeated once a week if it is on the sclerotic. 

‘' A. W. T., ’ ^ Karoonda, has a young horse with wasted muscle on shoulder. 

Reply—^Light work will do no harm now, and a liniment consisting of lin. sapon., 
Co., with 5 per cent, tincture arnica rubbed in daily will help. Probably some 
form of embrocation will be obtainable at Karoonda, and will do instead of the 
liniment if arnica is added. 

‘ ^ P. C.- S., ’ ’ Sherlock, has a colt with swelling under jaw and belly. 

Reply—Bloodworms, Give a tablespoon of Fowler ^s solution of arsenic once 
daily for a fortnight, and if valuable a teaspoonful of sulphate of quinine twice 
■daily; both can be given in food. He would do much better on lucerne swamp. 

‘ ‘G. M., ” Wokurna, had a young horse with the eye liurt by kick, lump from ear 
to jaw with matter; eye quite white, and blind. 

lieply—There is every possibility that the frontal arch has been fractured and 
.splintered, and these must he taken away; the swelling might be tapped at the 
bottom with a lancet, and any pus contained in it removed. It’ is to be feared that 
the sight is ruined, but bathing with warm water containing a few drops tincture 
arnica might do good. Kindly report later. 

^ ^ D. Bros.,' ^ Meriton, have a mare, chestnut, light, eight years, with swelling on 
chest at bottom of collar; coughs, and has difficulty in drinking. 

Reply—Probably an abscess involving the windpiiie; it had better be opened at 
its lowest part after fomenting well and dressed after with spirit iodine. Kindly 
report progress later. 

0. R.,^^ Wandearah, reports cows affected with dry bible. 

Rejily—As preventive give a liek composed of four parts bonemeal and one part 
saltpetre; put rusty iron in trough. Treatment—^Yeast, syrup of phosphate of 
iron, two tablespoons twice daily. Nux vomica and bryonia, 30 drops of each 
tincture every three hours. The ease is interesting because of the remark that the 
bibles are not impacted. This is frequently the ease, and shows the absurdity of 
the name used for the disease, which begins in the muscles, and culminates in the 
nerves, the stomachs only becoming involved secondarily. 

Hookina, reports a maro with hard lump on shoulder, practically on 

neck. 

Reply—This is a little insufficiently described, but seems possibly to be a fistulous 
wither, the treatment for which in detail has appeared in many recent numbers of 
the Journal of Agriculture. In any ease it should be opened right to the bottom 
■and dressed daily with spirit of iodine. 

* G. Rockleigh, had'a horse cut by rusty wire high up on near hind 

•cannon into bone and skin hung down; continually runs matter. 

Reply—Gut off the red raw skin and dress the wound daily with spirit of iodine 
(iodine resub. 1 dram, methylated spirit 1 pint). Bust the x>lace where the matter 
comes from daily with a little chlorinated Ume. Kindly report i)rogress later. 

^' M. F. L., ^ ^ Hornsdale, has a blood dlly, 16 months, upright on toes and bumble¬ 
footed. 

Reply-—In this ease little can be done except to keep the hoofs dressed daily with 
Stockholm tar and mutton fat in equal parts, and to rasp the feet so as to get a 
good bearing on the frogs. The bumble foot might benefit by a blister round the 
-coronet made by warming up together eight grains of pqwdered cantharides in half 
:an oz. turpentine and hal^ .an oz. colza oil. 

Waikerie, have a gelding, three years, with enlargement above towards 
-outside of knee; rather hard. 
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X^,ep|j —VrohiiUy rtisiiltiiig from an injury siK^h as a kirk, tin* eiiljtrgenHMit aire«?ts 
tlie syiioviaJ sar. Try ]»{riutiug daily mtli tiurturn of and if this cloos not 

rodiire it in a forttiiglit then blister witli biuodide of mercury —\ di*aiu to <lrains 
bird. 

Widiowa. Agrieull'iiral Bureau seek information for treatment of horst^s ttlTceted 
witii colic; on new liay. 

Kepi}^—Tile household remedies (for whieJi seti JoiinuU of AgriciUiura, “i)isea.ses 
of Horse-’’) are baldiig' soda, a tablespoon in water with ginger, pepper,, or miistani. 
Ammonia., and best of all, essence of pepXK‘rmint, with brisk rubiung of belly. 

“A. D. I.P' Kingscote, K.I., has a mare, aged, stiff after lying down, and has 
a struggle to get up) walks stilf for a few ckains and then goes aO right; possibly 
siippeil foal last July. 

lie[dy—The symptoms are those of a complicated cuse wdiicli roully wants an 
impcction to be a,ble to diagnose it. Bloodworms are no doubt one of tlu^ com¬ 
plications, but not responsible foi* much of tiie stilfness. It is more than probable 
that there is an internal growth connected with (dther one of the ovaries or neigh¬ 
boring glands, and possibly aifecting the ligaimmtuin teres in the hip joint, d’ry 
ten drops tincture aimica morning and evening on the tongue for two or three 
weeks, and rub the loins dtiily Avith tlie ammonia liniment ])rescribed in tiie 
“Medicine Oliest’-’ {Joanial of Agriculture of August, 1914). Kindly riipoj’t in a 
few Aveeks as to progress, Avhicii is not likely to be iiiiicIl 

S. B.,’’ Yarra Gieii, via Morgan, has a gelding hidebound, poor and stiff ; 
cramp in morning. 

Reply—There is niost likely an accumulation of sand in the large colon, and pos¬ 
sibly worm tumors also. Tiie folloAving treatment Avill lieiiefit:—Once a day for a 
tew days mix a pint of milk Avith a pound of honey and mix with a fiaid of clialf; 
if he AvilJ not eat it, then it Avill be necessary to drench him with it. Rub the l>eily 
well with a wisp of straw for 10 minutes twice a <hiy. Give 10 dro[)S tincture mix 
Aoiiiica twice a. day o,ii the tongue for a fortnight. Then if tiiere is improAH‘meut 
give a tablespoonful of tlie follovAuiig poAA’der twice a day in food, for a fortuiglit:— 
dlb. each salphiiT, saltpetre, Epsom salts, and sulphate of iron, and lib. each of 
] 32 'OAVii suga.r and linseed meal. 

“ C. B. S.,' CooboAA’ie, has a calf, nine Aveeks old, Avhich is blind. 

Reply—It is possible that too much criisiied linseed has been given; it will 
so!iietim«?s produce a form of blindness. Tiuna^ is a possilnlity of recovery. 8top 
cocky chaff and substitute imy. Make a blind over tlie eyes ami keep it moist 
AAitli ii lotion of loz. tincture arnica, I ]unt methybdmi spirit, am! 1 pint Avater. 
Also give the calf a teacupful of castor oil in a. littb* warm milk as a dnmcfi. 

“ IL C. H., ” PinnaTOO, asks for information relating to feeding rye straw to 
stot'k. 

Reply—Opinions differ as to the advisability of using ryt^ strjtw for t'eiMl. Id, 
is hard of digestion, and tlnu'efore not advisalde for Imrst's. It might, however, 
do well for roughage for young cattle or old roAVS in the {woportion of um'dhird 
rye straAV to tw'O-thirds Avheat chaff. Its feeding vahn^ is low on ato'ount of its 
hard digestibility. Tlie English AA^eight of rye per Inisliel is b llfis. Tln^ Adelaide 
weight is (iOlbs. 

“E. B. P.,-’’ Wirraliara Forest, has a horsi* with a movalile limiji ou sidi* of jatv. 

Reply—This is a eheekstone, or mlivavii ru(ri(li(.s: it may lie reinovi'd by cutling 
from the outside, but care must be taken not to sever tin* salivaery dmd in whicli it is 
completely enclosed or a salivary iistula will he established that will re(|iiire a, 
very delicate operation to reduce. The ciit should be on the tofi of the duct 
along its length. The stone may be removed with the handh' of :i teaspoon. 
The wound will have to be pinned together and treated with an antjst‘ptlc, si,icb 
as tar. 

“E. B. B.,“ Wirrabara Forest, has a horse, aged, Avhich will not drink enough 
for health. , 

Reply—“One man may lead a horse to the water, but 2(1 cannot make liim 
drink,” says the proverb. Btop the salt, which is proliably injuring his digestion 
without indueiiig thirst. Examine his teeth; it is highly probable that tlic^ ]>ain of a 
defective molar is his reason for not drinking. If he gets a, suflicdmicy of green 
fodder he can do Avith a very small quantity of water. 
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“E. B. i\/’ Wirrabani Eoi*e,st, lias a intm% a bad kicker, and injured legs, 

Ecpiy—To let her kick till too sore would bt^ bad horsemanship, and sailing too 
near the wind of the Oruelty Act, as woul<l a,ho the starvation treatment, which 
would not be eli'ective. . Try hanging a bag of chair behind her so that it will 
swing to her kicking and biiinp in return for etudi kick; she will tire befon^ it does. 
In the drtiy twist a rope across the shafts so that slu; will catch her hocks instead 
of hitting the wood with her legs. 'The treatment^for the sores slioald be tincture 
arnica loz. to a pint of methylated spirits applied twice a day. Doping with an 
oz. of cidorai hydrate an hour before harnessing might dull her sensibility enough 
to prevent the kicking, which she would renew on the next occasion. Why not put 
her ill a good breaker’s handsf 

Kiverton AgriculLura] Bureau report a horse witli t welling on witiier, first noticed 
last November; breaking and discharging, probabiy caused by being savaged by 
another horse ami knocked through a gateway. 

Eeply—It is cpiito possible that there is a piece of wood in it, but it is more 
likely to be dead tissue forming a Iistulous wither, the tiaaitmeut for whicii is 
surgical, and has been described in these cQlumns <lui*ing the last year. 

‘ * W. H. L., ’ ’ Aberdeen, has a sow which was in too good comtilion ; was para* 
lyscil, and mad savage after farrowing; has now partially recovm-ed. 

Keply—The trouble was piicrpural eclamjjsia. She might be bred from agnin, 
but should be kept on the [mor side during pregnancy. An ounce of Bpsom salts 
in her food daily for a week would do her good now, and couhl be foilowe<l by a 
teaspoon of sulphur and a handful of cinders <laily in her food for a moiii;h. 

‘ • W. A., ^ ’ (Jurrainulka, has a colt, thrive years, which a month ago started to 
stagger and fall; paralysis of hindquarters ami liead has set in. 

Reply—As suggested, death will i)robably have occurred Ixd'ore the reply is re¬ 
ceived. The disease is toxaemie paralysis, which is conneided witli tlu> presence 
of biting flies in the earlier season, and bloodworms. Had treatment been Jivail- 
able it should have been half a x>int of castor oil in a little warm milk as a drench, 
then twice a day two tablespoons of Howler ’s solution of arsenic ami a t(‘as})Oon of 
sulphate of quinine. 

“ W. E. II., ” Miltalie, has sheep which go blind. 

Reply—It is a pity your Journal has not come to hand lately, fur ea(di me nth 
there have been replies to this in<|uiry. <Jause, }>arasitar aruemin. Treatment— 
Tw’o Cooper’s tablets daily for a, few (lays, and a little boracic aedd and carbonate 
of ammonia ])lown into the eyes occasionally. 

“ M. Bros.,” tSandy Chet'k, have a mare wlfudi w:is recently pureluned ; in foal, 
light work, nervous and sluggish, sliiveiaHl, in hainl quarters, and lay dowii, rosi* all 
right a few minutes later; this ha[>pens daily, with weakness ami sweating. 

Reply—Without an e.xamination it is impossihh^ to say whether the condition 
arites from a weaknei-s in the circulation, tr is of mn'vous origin. It has thi' 
sound of being in existimce some time, and may possibly be a case of thrombosis of 
1h(* iliac artery, caused, possibly, by bloodworms. Othmnvise the mis(diio'f lies in tht‘ 
spinal coiai. Trceitment will probably not bt‘ of much use, but a di’am of iodide 
of potassium in the foo<l twice daily for a W(‘ek or two might ellnd some improve¬ 
ment. 

Cradock Agricultural Bureau report that shee[», wetlHU’ hoggets, die, appear to 
1)0 Itlown, and when opemal there is Iluid in the body cavities. 

Rejily—Tlie disease is the one the \'e.teriiiary Eectnfer dennaistrated at (fradock 
before (Tirii-tmas. It is known as l^au-cfhsporidioHi.s, and is caused by the mnlti[)lica- 
tion of parasites in the blood and muscles. The (luid in the liody cavities is not 
due to stoppage of water, but is a dropsical ell’usion, and it will have been' noticed 
to have a. peculiar smell. Treatment consists in’frequently changing paddocks, 
and leaving them eiujity of shoe]> for at least a week before restocking. An 
alfected sheep, taken early, when It is just sta.gg’ering, will be relievetl liy being 
bled at the eye vein. In the case of hand-fed sheej) or valuable, two of Cooper ’s 
tablets daily for a few ilays are useful. 

^‘Columbia,” Port Pirie, has a horse, seven yeaa-s, which eats damg, and is out 
of sortSa 

Rejdy—The symptoms ])0int to indigestion. Give a tahh*spoonfiil of the follow¬ 
ing powder twice a day for 10 day^s in feed:—Bulphate of iron, sulphur, saltpetre, 
resin, gentian, a quarter of a pound of eaidi mixeil with a pound each of brown 
sugar anddinsoed meal. 
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‘ A. C.y ” Lenroy, Pata, has a cow affected ■with dry bible. 

Beply—It is to be feared that the cow will be head before the reply readies yoii. 
So far your treatment has been good, but it might be well to eoiitiiiue the syrii}) of 
phosphate of iron, and to give in addition 20 drops of tincture bryonia three times 
a day. 

J. A. M./ ’ Ailandale East, has a cow with scaly lump ou hip. 

Reply—This is probaldy of tt warty nature, and not likely to affect the milk. As 
the cow is near eaiving it would be better to leave it alone till after the invent, 
then soar it off with a red-hot iron and dress the stump with powder sheep diin 

‘■^J. H. 0.,^^ Aldinga, has a horse which struck ground at jump, lamling on 
head aud neck. Quite blind in eye fallen on, though ball is bright. 

Reply—There has been injury to the optic nerve, and it is doubtful if sight wilt 
be recovered. However, try the following treatment:—Mix loz. tincture arnica 
with jiint methylated spirits and water; hang soft cloth over eye from 

forehead band of halter, and keep moist with lotion. Kindly report progress in 
a week or 10 days. 

M. H./•’ Redhill, has a horse which received a severe blow ou shoulder. 

Reply—Foment freely and often with hot water, au<l afterwards apply a little 
lotion composed of tincture arnica loz., methylated sp)irits 1 ]>int. There may be 
injury to the bone, which will take montlis to recover. Kindly report progress in 
a few weeks. 

‘^W. Penrose, Blyth, has a sow, due in a month, weak, hunclied in back; 

difficulty in x->assing dang and unable to retain urine. 

Reply—The symptoms appear to be those of a bad infestation with woiius. 
Make the following powder, and give a tablespoonfui twice a day in food:—One 
ounce each carbonate of iron, bicarbonate of soda, sulphur, mix vomica, h<a!f a 
pound each crushed castor beans, brown sugar, one pound powdered animal char¬ 
coal. Kindly report progress at farrowing. 

‘'S. T., Bute, had a yearling heifer, which after rushing, bellowing, ami ex¬ 
citing other cattle, died in morning. Big bruise on right shoulder, but no mark on 
skin. Was fat, and had just been put on extra good feed. 

Reply-—The symptoms are those of quarter evil or black le',^ a baidmaal disease 
affecting the muscles, hence the appearance of a bruise without marking. The 
disease affects young stock that are improving fast, so it would be well to (diw'k 
the others. This can be assisted by i>utting a seton through the dewlap a.ml dress¬ 
ing it occasionally with Venice turpentine. There is a. preventive vaccine for black 
leg as well, but this has to be carried out by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 'Tn^at- 
ment of an affected animal is not much good, and where one has died othm's may 
be expected to. Treat the disease as contagious, and isolate and disinfect. 

*^E. B.,Tiiniby Bay, has a mare with wet tips to ears after a day ^s work; cold 
in morning. 

Reply—Chronic indigestion. Water before feeding only. (Tive. sarrui powdm* as 
for previous mare, and also 15 drops tincture mix vomica twice a day on tongue 
for a month or so. Kindly report progress. 

^^E. B., Tiimby Bay, has a draught mare, eight years, in low condition, and 
suffering from last yearns drought. 

Reply—Try a tablespoon of tlie following powder twice a day in foo<l for a few 
weeks:—One quarter pound each of sulphate of iron, sulphur, I'csin, saltpetre, 
gentian, ealumba, one pound each of brown sugar and linseed meal. 

^^E, B., ” Tumby Bay, has a horse with indistinct wound on heel wuth ci 
matter dropping from it continually. 

Reply—^It would appear as if the injury involved the oilsae of the large 
Poultice with bran for a few days, and then dress twice daily with spirit'oT i'odie^, 
(iodine resub. 1 dram, methylated spirits ! pint). Kindly report progress in a 
fortnight. 

H. Aldinga, reports that a mare was cast in stall and hurt back. 

Reply—It is probable she will always be ^ ^ chink-backed. ^' However, the follow¬ 
ing treatment will benefit. Bub back daily with the following liniment:—Camphor 

2 drams, turpentine 2ozs., rape oil 5ozs., strong ammonia 3 drams, liq. potass., 

3 drams, tincture arnica 4 drams. 
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H. V. B., ’ ’ Lucindale, has a mare olf feed, bowels uncasj, swelling under jaws, 
mouth, and belly, losing condition during last few weeks, and jiassing small worms 
in dung; in foal. 

Reply—The cause of the trouble is bloodwoi ms. Give two tablespoons of .Fowler ^s 
solution of arsenic in feed once daily for a fortnight, sto^i a fortnight, and repeat 
a third fortniglit. During the six weeks also give a flat teaspoonful of sulphate of 
quinine twice daily in food, or, if refused, in a little molasses smeared on tongue. 

“F. C,,’’ Oarpa, reports troubles as follows:— (a) Calf went of£ milk at a fort¬ 
night, throat swelled, could not swallow, so was knocked on head; (Z?) foal kicked 
on hock two years ago, has lump on hock; (c) foal could not suck, and died in 
two days. 

Replies—(a) Symptoms point to necrotic ulceration of the throat; nothing could 
have been done. (h) The lump on hock is a permanency. (o) Malformation of 
the soft palate caused the inability to swallow, and nothing could have been done. 

0. S.,Burley Downs, bas a dog troubled wnth fits and panting; stiff 

behind. 

Reply—Worms, Clear bowels with castor oil, and give areca nut or tobacco. 
Presuming it is a cattle dog, two tablespoons castor oil, as much areca as will lie on 
a shilling, or a fair quid of tobacco. 

‘ ‘ D. C. S., ’ ’ Burley Downs, reports a horse stiff:, as if foundered. 

Reply—The oats are not the cause, which must be sought for elsewhere, such as 
a chill. Treatment—Ten drops tincture aconite morning and evening for 10 days, 
and soften the feet with wet clay or poultices. 

HORTICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

The Penola Agricultural Bureau ask if good potatoes could be obtained if grub- 
€aten seed were used I The Horticultural Instructor replies:—‘‘A potato tuber 
damaged by the larvae of the potato moth will not necessarily reproduce tubers 
affected by tliat pest. Assuming the injury is not sufficient to cause the tuber to 
rot rapidly in the soil when planted, and that the pest has not seriously injured 
the best eyes or buds ou it, there is no reason to doubt its power to produce a plant 
which in turn will give good tubers. As a general proposition, however, damaged 
tubers are not recommended for seed purposes. ^ ’ 

Beetaloo Valley Agricultural Bureau report that orange trees, which are being 
watered, do not thrive, and are of a yellow color. In reply the Horticultural In¬ 
structor states:—‘"Assuming the tillage and character of the soil are favorable, I 
suggest the trees be treated with two or three monthly dressings of sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda, giving about HL. to each tree when watering same. 
Dissolve the sulphate in a ring opened just outside the spread of the foliage. Read 
article in the Journal for July, 1915, page 1077. 

AGRICULTURAL INQUIRIES. 

“G. W.,' ’ Mypolonga, seeks information as to a means of improving the con- 
clition of grey clay, which worked up powdery, and set hard when watered; also 
i*ate of seeding for lucerne; what cover crop to sow, and the amount of boncdust 
to apply. The Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) 
.says:—“It does not make much difference whether you use flour of gypsum or lime 
to overcome the bad mechanical condition of the soil yon describe, providing Die 
gypsum is really fine. Apply after the land is cultivated, and only work in with 
harrows, for it is at the immediate surface that you want it to work, and lime in 
any form washes only too quickly into the under layers. Fifteen to 201bs. of 
lucerne seed to the acre -will give a first class stand; and if you are using the bone- 
dust to obviate the necessity of frequently fertilising the croj), do not be afraid to 
apply it heavily; 2ewts. to 3cwts. per acre being the minimum quantity used. You 
will find, once you have the crop growing, that it will more than repay you for the 
outlay if you manure it with say superphosphate every winter. If you intend mow¬ 
ing the seed now (antunm) either barley, rye, or an early oat will make a good 
cover crop to protect it from frosts, using in every case only ibush. to ^bush. to the 
acre. Should you intend sowing in early spring use Cape Barley as the cover 
crop. ^ ^ 
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‘ ‘ I'l M./Meribab, dewiros hifornuitioii rolating to ums di'iUiiifT wboat aioi oa.tF.. 
Tho Sii{K‘riiitondoiit oi: Kx]> 01 *,imental Work (Mr. W. «I. SpaH’ord) reprus:—‘ Mf 
joii ijiteiid gianviiiL*’ a mixtiu'o of white oatn and one ol‘ tlu^ wheats you tiientioii for 
hay, use the Yamiilhi .Kin^’ and drill from h'Ulbs. to dUlhs. of oats one way, and 
then drill 40lbs. to oOlbs. of YandiJla l\i,n^t*‘ wheat in tlie o{>|iosite Hlireetiou, iisiiiy; 
about Aewt. su})erpbos]diate (audi time. If the mixture is for teedinn- olT purpo8(Ls 
use (duyas wheat, as this will come early, and the oats sliovdd be giving you plenty' 
of green feed in the late vSpring, when the Uluyas is hnished. 

Iji reply to the Wollowa Branch, the Snperintetident of Bxperimental Woj'k \,M.r. 
Yb J. Spaiford says:—Inquiry No. 1—“If lucerne seed be required, from whicli cut 
is it best to obtain it'—Birst, second, or later cuts T ^ Beply—The crop of lucerne 
to be saved for seed is wbolly eoutrolled by the water supply and tlie (dimatic con- 
ditious prevailing during* its growth. lu this country tlie second cut should b<" 
a, g‘oo<l one for seed, providing the climatic eouditions during its growth ai*o favor- 
able, and it should ]>e. handkal on the plan that rankness of growth does not ea- 
courage the production of seed. The (irst cut should be walered and liandled in 
tlie ordinary way, but after the cutting only enough water should l>e applied to start 
a healtii.v, \dgor()Us growih without any tendency to rankuei-s. If heavy rain should 
fall while tin* huerne is in llower it is [traclically a certainty that the setting of 
lh(‘, seed will lie }»eor, so it should be cut for hay. Hveti if rain in (juantity comes 
after the seed has set, the chances are that a secoml growth will start, resulting in 
tlie see<l ripening vitv unevenly, so it should bi^ <uit for hay. If the bloojiis fall 
(juiekiy, the cro[i should be closely examined, and if the flower stems an* found to 
be bare instead of earrying.seed pods, they shoiihl be cut foi* hay. 81u>idd any of 
tlu^sc occurrences force the cutting of this crop for hay, try agiiiu with llic tiiird 
crop. The first is sometimes a more convenient eu c to hiaidle; if so, 
it should make its growth without any irrigation whatevei*, iudf ss the 
latter end of the winter has been exceptionally dry. Imiulry No. 2.— 
“IIow" long is it possible to keep pickle<l wheat Irufore it becomes unlit to 
sow, and is it advisable to pickle some time before sowing, bluestone Iieing 
used as a pickle Y’ Reply—Wheat that has been puckUal with a bluestone s liition 
does not deteriorate by keeping. Indeed the germinating |)ower of f/iekleil schmI 
long kept, is much higher than that recently })ic.kled. To kee]> seed that has been 
pickled with bluestone it is essential that it be thorouglily dried liefort' being re¬ 
bagged. It is certainly advisable to pickle with bluestone some time bid’ori' sowing, 
as it can be done l>efore the busiest part of seeding o]aerations are on; tlie germina¬ 
tion of the grain improves, the seed is easier to handle and runs freer in the drill, 
and the ei*f(‘ct of tlu^ “pickle” is iu)t h'ssoned in the drying. In- 
<(uiry No. d.—“Would it be benelicial to mix jtshes with super, ami drill inf” 
Reply—Ordinary i-uperphosphate is never stieky luevadays, su doc^s not need any 
drying to make it run freely through the drill, so tin' only ailvaiitagi* of using* ashes 
mixed with the sujKn‘i)hosphate would be in tlie potash contniued by them. As tlu‘ 
(jU’intity of this present is so small in the amount you would gid to run llu'migh 
the drill, the edmnees are tin' extra crop roceive<l would not pay for tin* hfbor (ul' 
collection and mixing. 

VITIOITLTXTRAL INQUIRY. 

^‘(i. II. H., ” Kybybolite, forwarded vine H|.»ecinumH. 

Reply—The Adticultural Instructor (Mr. H. B, Laffer) says:—“Tlu' trouble is 
one commonly known as ‘Hien and eliickeus, ’ ^ and is particularly prevahmt this 
season. It is purely phyiriological in its nature, and is not caused by |>ara>'iti<'. 
attacks. Most probably it is the result of an imperfect fertilisation, <ium possibly, 
to seasonal conditions at flowering time. Some varieties are vm’.y friupumtiy 
affected. There is no speeifie remedy, but if the vines are kept open'at flowering 
time, admitting sunlight to tlie bunches, it may improve the setting. The sub¬ 
stance on the under surface of the leaves is oniy the natural “down or ('ol)web” 
of the variety. The leaves were too dry and the fruit too sijuashy to make tlu^ 
identification conclusive, .but the larger leaved variety might l>e Blai-k Brima*. 
The'nther was beyond identification.” 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


HARVEST REPORT, 1915-16. 


By W. J, UoLEBATOH^ B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.O.V.S,, Principal 
Rosewortliy Agricuitairal College. 


GENERAL REMxUBKS. 

The record Liroiigiit of IDM was succeeded by one of the most boun¬ 
tiful harvests yet experienced in this district. luflueiiced by the 
needs of tlie Empire, the College, like most fanners, in¬ 
creased llie cropping area to the utmost limits of the farm with due 
i*i:‘gard to the future. Tin?; failures in e(?rtain fields in the preceding 
season made it possible to do this without eausiiig any serious iipseltal 
of tlie gi?iicral si'lienie of crop rotation and witlioiit - iiivolving iniieli 
addilioimJ oiilkiy on preparatory tillage operations. Tin? total a.rea 
devoi(?d to eui’oal crops was 776.074 aej*es, and in axhlitioii ther<? \ve?!‘e 
124.596 aer('?s 'iitidm* pulse and oilier forage crops, iiiakijig a total oi* 
900.670 acr(‘s mider cultivation during Gie ymw 

It was a. fai'liiiiate coincidence tliat the seeding of such a. large 
area—more than half of the arable portion of the farm—look place in 
a year of good rainfall. With the exc('?ptiou of oik? field, wliieli Ih?- 
eame flooded, s^li the farm crops prospered, and we luive had to cope 
witli by far tlie heaviest harvest ever experienced at the College, 
Binders, vstrippers, harvester, reapei^-thresher, and English tlireslicr 
were all pressed into service, and additional vehicles had to be secured 
in order to complete the harvest by the 15th of February. In all, we 
have stored orer 200 tons' of ensilage, 806 tons of hay, 250 tons of 
straw, and approximately 9,4,50 bushels of gTaiii. 
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THE WEATHER. 

Tile past season Avas cliaraeterised by early autumn rains, a wet 
mild wdiiter, a moist, early spring almost devoid of frosts, and a dry, 
relatively cool summer. Plant growth under these conditions was 
naturally very rapid and prolific. The crops grew vigorously right 
through the winter, and some of the earliest sowui on light land began 
to shoot into ear before the middle of July. Unfortunately it was 
impossible to correct this ^Avinter proudnessby grazing, as all the 
stock were I’equired to feed off the abundance of clover and dandelion 
in front of the fallowing teams. Two small fields were cut for 
ensilage about the middle of July, and subsequently they yielded a 
second growth that averaged ivithiii 281bs. of 2 tons of hay per aerec 
This serves to illustrate the remarkably stimulating influence of the 
season on crop development. The follomng tables contain pai'- 
ticiilars of the 1915 season as recorded at the Roseworthy College 
Meteorological Station:— 

Table I.— SJiowltig Monthly Rainfall at Roseworthy College for 
Seasons 1911-1915 inclusive, together with the Mean Fall for 
each Month during the period 1883-1914 (32 years). 


Means, 

1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1883/1914. 

laches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 

January. 0.00 0.09 0.11 0.27 0.81 0.81 

Pobruary. 2.13 0.21 1.94 1.02 0.04 0.58 

March .. . .. 0.66 0.70 1.63 0.73 0.30 0.90 

April. 0.33 0.91 0,31 1.38 1.95 1.68 

May. 1.79 0.19 0,31 0.94 3.01 1.72 

June. 2.33 1.68 0.22 0.45 4.61 2.50 

July. 1.56 1.87 0.69 1.32 1.89 1..S5 

August. 0.68 3.19 1.64 0.39 1.83, 2.03 

September .. 2.35 2.43 2.55 0.29 3.56 ‘^’^1 .17 

October .. .. .. .. 0.37 0.94 3.89 0.08 1.27 1.66 

November.. .._ 0.04 4.84 1.21 1.27 0.21 1.05 

Becember .. .. .. .. .. 1.44 0.92 1.36 0.62 0.28 0.79 

Totals .. .. .. 13.68 14,97 15.66 ♦ 9.36 19.76 17.34 
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Table II.— Showing the Distribution of Useful Bain'' in the Years 


19114915 inclusive, 

together 

with 

the Means for the 

previous 

32 Years, 






Means. 


1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 1883/1914. 


Indies. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Seeding rains (April/May) 

.. 2.12 

1.10 

0.62 

2.32 

4.96 

3,40 

Winter rains (June/July) 

.. 3.89 

3.55 

0.91 

1.77 

6.50 

4.35 

Spring rains (Aug./Oct.) . 

.. 3.40 

6.56 

8.08 

0.7(5 

6.66 

5.46 

Summer rains (N ovem ber ) 

.. 0.04 

1.84 

1.21 

1.27 

0.21 

1.05 

Totals.. 

.. 9.45 

13.05 

10.82 

6.12 

18.33 

14.26 


Table HI. — Shotving Particulars of Weather experienced at 


Eoseworthij College dunng the Year 1915. 




CO 









s . 


Important 


3 ^ 
*01 

Wm 

O rill 

rains. 


11 

Date. Inches. 

J anuary .. 

, .81 

5 

19/21 

.77 

February 

. .04 

2 



March ., , 

. .30 

5 

7/9 

.24 

April . . , . 

. 1.95 

7 

8/12 

1.78 

May. 

. 3.01 

12 

12/21 

2.80 




25/26 

.21 

June .. .. 

. 4.61 

16 

6/8 

.71 




17/29 

3,90 

July. 

. 1.89 

14 

5/11 

.50 




18/21 

.74 




30/31 

.64 

August .. . 

. 1.83 

14 

2 

.34 




5d.2 

.83 




23/24 

.48 

September , 

. 3.56 

15 

11 

.46 




14/16 

1.59 




19/20 

.61 




24 

.48 

October .. . 

. 1.27 

9 

21/24 

.88 

November 

. .21 

2 

15 

.16 

December 

.28 

2 

5 

.27 

Totals . 

. 19.76 

103 
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cd 
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A 
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fS 

B 
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'A 
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a 

B r4 

‘B ^ 

i 1 

Frosts. 




o c 




‘^•2 

li S 

Date. 

Temx)r. 


45.2 

59.4 



110 

87.3 

49.1 

63.5 



108.9 

89.0 

44.0 

55.2 



99.0 

79.7 

41.5 

51.2 



89.5 

72,0* 

35.9 

16.9 

11 

35.9 

82.5 

64.0- 

38.0 

47.6 

12 

35.5 

75.8 

61.6 

34.0 

43.5 

13 

36.2 

68.2 

60.2 



14 

37.2 





15 

34.0 





26 

37.4 



33.0 

43.2 

17 

36.2 

71.3 

61.3 



28 

36.0 





29 

33.0 



39.0 

46.2 



80.8 

66.4 


37.5 

47.4 

6 

39.2 

91.6 

70.8 



7 

38.7 



38.0 

49.3 

16 

39.0 

100.8 

76,9 



24 

38.0 



42.9 

54.7 



106.0 

86.6 


9 Frosts 


Reviewing the rainfall figures, one notices in the first place that the 
total precipitation measures 2.42m. above the mean fall for the pre- 
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vious ^]2 years. This laarks the year 1015 as one oi: g'ood, hut by no 
means excessiv<% rainfall. On no l'ew<n‘ than eight ooiiasions during 
liie pfist. third of ci eenlury the finiiual ralnfaJi has ixHui higlnn* llnin 
T'ljlhii. The figures for i.he four y(‘ars of lieaviest- saiinfall, ISiJO, 
1889, lilOO, and lOld, \vtn*e respectively 27.5(Sin., 2r>.74in., 24.0r>in., 
anil 23.87iri.. It lias randy liappeuixl, however, that so 'miieh of tlie 
total rain has been of a useful character. No less than 18.33in., or 
92.76 per cent of tiie total rain in 1915 tell between April 1st and 
November oOtli. Not only did the rain fall daring the period when it 
eoidd benefit the crops, but in addition it was distributed fairly 
evenly in servieealde showers over that period, and lienee plants were 
able to derive alniost a. maxiuium amount of benefit from it. A 
glance at Table 111. will show that the season opened during the 
second week in x\.ptdl with a fall of l^in. Then folloived a month of 
tine seeding weather wiiieh wrns succeeded by 10 showery days, averag¬ 
ing over jin. each. This established the first sowings and favored the 
cleaning of tln^ ial(\r seed beds. We then experienced a fortnight of 
good drilling weather, and were thereby enabled to coiuplcte tlic 
cereal seeding in good time, notwdthstandiiig the fact that the ai'oa 
to be sowm was the largest ever undertaken at tlu‘ College. 

It will be admitted, then, that the seeding season w'as almost an 
ideal one; and with ]*egard to the ^\intcr rains, it may be said tiiat, 
liiough hcaivier than usual, they were not harmtiii (‘xcept in <)!u,‘ or 
two special eases. The spring falls were copious at first, but lilt* pro^ 
inise of September was not fulfilled, for lioth (3ct,o])ei‘ and Ntuaunbt'r 
fell bidow* the mean figures. The abrupt, (dia.iige, from I he wintiy 
corniitions of Sepleiiiber to tin* dry, fiaggy wc‘atiit*r ol‘ Oclttbm' mu,! 
November was not tvithout effect on tin* crops in tills disliii't it 
caused a nimiber of them to i‘i|)en loo tpiickly, and lliis tie! rimeiriai 
inllMeriet* w‘is aided by t.he early devtiopmeiil ol' r(‘(! misl', wilii the 
that the grain was only partially filled when it reaclu‘d main- 
rity. Tile shrinkage of the grain was greatm:* tiian itnvmiltl have . 
been had the earlier weather been such as to ejicourage il,ie''4ev't‘h>^^’' 
iiieiit of a more elaborate and sustainiugm: 0 ai systeim The 
the change were iialmraliy most marked on the late sown crops 
ted on heavy black land, and least on tlui pine ridges. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the dry weatlier gave a 
decided cheek to the Piiccinia Graminis fungus, 'which at one stage 
threatened to work havoc amongst,,;the crops. The sappy Aissiies that 
develop tinder mild winter weather are probably less resistant -to 
disease than vegetation that has survived harder and more rigorous 
conditions. It will be noted that the mean maximum and minimi'itn 
temper attires were wonderfully even throughout Aim autumn ancT, 
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winter inontlis, and that the season was characterised by relative!}' 
i'ew ii'osts. In July, four successive frosts occurred betw<?en the 12tk 
and 15th, but the crops did not suifer to any extent, nor were they 
noticeably checked by the brief frosts that occurred in August, Octo 
bcw and Novinnber. Unlike some districts further north, we CvSeaped 
the September frosts, which are so apt to do injury at fio\reiiiig’ time. 

Jii siiiniiiaiy, it may he said that the season was both mild and 
moist, and therefore favorable to ail forms of plant life, useful and 
parasitic. Light and irregular pickling was found to be ineffective 
against bunt, and in our own barley crops we had evidence of the folly 
of ineurriug the risk of disease when a sim]>le and inexpensive reme¬ 
dial measure is available. 

Froiii a farmer's point of view', 1915 w'as a better grass and liey’^' 
year tiian a grain'’ season in this district, and 1 doul)t if we shail 
eve]* see more luxuriant fields of mixed “grass” iiei’bage tliaii were' 
our proud poss(\ssion in the wiiittu* and spi*ing nionlhs of the past 

S(^H8011. 

I5LRSEEM ULOVEE. 

One of the earliest crops sown at the College is berseem clover 
iTrijollueh Alcxandrinuin), hhis is a winttw growing legume, intro¬ 
duced front Egypt by the Director of Agriculture in 1911, since when 
it has Ix-eii regularly and successfully cultivated here undm* ii'rigation 
to the extent of 4 or 5 acres per aniiuin. It is essential to have the seed 
sown.] i)efoi*e tlie soil becomes cold and wet. In this district, March is 
usually tile most favorabk^ mojith, and our practice is to dress libe- 
I'ally wu’tii farmyard maiuire and cultivate tlown to a fine tilth before 
sowing. Last year four plots, H, EF, L, and M, were devoted to 
b<n‘S(‘(‘m, and they were all sowm l)etween March 19th and Api’il 23rd. 
Idle tolal artui sown was 5.752 acres, and during the season 160 tons 
7ewls. 1061})s. of grciuistulT and 2 tons 5ewts. BOlhs. of berseem hay 
Win*e cut and carted to the steading. This works out at an average^ 
yiild of'27 tons 17cwts. 791bs. of greeu forage per ac;re. Appended in 
tabular form a]*e the ]*esults of our experience with this crop for the 
last four years. Only (n*ops used exclusively for gi*een foragi^ are 
refer real to in this table:—^ 

Table IV. —Showing Jields of GrcGnstulf Obtained from Irrigated 
Berseem Clover at Roseworihg College^ 1912-1915. 


Year Area. Total yield. Yield per aere. 

Acres. Tons. ewts-'. lbs. Tons. ewts. lbs. 

1912 ... 1.19 38 12 56 32 9 18 

1913 .. . .. 3.201 108 19 97 34 0 111 

1914 .' . 2.294 46 16 94 '20 8 43 

1915 .. .. .. 3.411 98 16 66 28 19 53 

Means. — ' ~ 28 19 56 * 
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About l-J- acres were grown in 1911, and the first two (oiitiisgs a,ve- 
raged 16 tons 7cWts. 871bs. per acre. The tiiird growth was left for 
seed, hence the complete figures for 1911 are not avaihi!)h\ 

ENSILAGE CROPS. 

At the oj)eniug of the year two of the silos coiitaiiKui sorghiini and 
maize ensilage. The crops used to fill these silos were grown under 
irrigation. In plot G, Giant Horse Tooth maize was sown at tlie rate 
of 28lbs. per acre on September 7tli. The field was previously 
dressed with 20 tons of fa,i*rayard manure to the acre, and at seeding 
mineral superphosphate (2cwt. per acre) was drilled in. Tin^ wlioh^ 
area (1.405 acres) was cut and chaffed into the silo two days befort‘ 
Christmas, and was found to yield 15 tons 2cwt. 6ibs., or 10 tons 
14cwt. llOlbs. per acre. The sorghum crops—early amber cane—did 
not yield so well, but they were not gtown under such favorable eir- 
eumstanees. The plots on which thesfe'-crops were raised—plots 
L, M, N, and EF—were not dunged, and plot N (tid not receive as 
many waterings as the others. Prom the total area (4.966 acres) 
28 tons 19ewt. 70lbs. of green fodder were obtained, and this works 
out at 5 tons 16cwt- 801bs. to the acre. In addition, the sorghum 
stubbles provided a fair second growth which gave useful grazing. 
Owing to the inequality of the conditions, these yields of maize and 
sorghum are not comparable; but lest an erroneous impression should 
be created, it may be well to state that the sorghum crop in plot N 
returned 9 tons 3cwt. 29lbs. per acre, and when the aftermath i 
added to this tonnage, the yield will be seen to approximate vei* 
closely to that obtained from the maize crop. 

Small patches of berseexn, lucerne, and field pease were also ensiled 
and a disused underground tank in Grainger’s B was used to store ^ 
([uantity of natural feed cut and carted from tlic depth of ploughin 
plots that required to be fallowed. 

As usual, however, the bulk of the ensilage was made from- (we 
grown wReat crops. The fields coneerned were No. 1 Pig Paddock L, 
Irrigation Plots N.O., and a small portion of Plett^s. The following 
table contains the results obtained- in these paddocks 

TABiiE V .—Showing Particulars of Cereal Ensilage Crops grown 

in 1915, 


Pield. Area. Total yield. ,.Aci ^yiel(l. 

Acres. Tons. cwts. lbs. Tons. 

No. 1 . 11,460 62 6 108 5 18 86 

Pig paddock B .. 3.658 26 14 47 7 6 11 

FlotN.O .. .. 2.960 '12 17 .160 4 7 16 

Flett's ., .. 6.016 32 19 22 5 9 64 

Headlands-.'.'.. .V'", 3,290 . 16’ '''48 '5'' '14' 47 


Totals . 27.384 153 14 107 5 12 33 
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Field No. 1. ' ‘ 

This is a handy little “home^' paddock, which has usually hfeeu 
reserved for iiiarevS and foals or stud lambing ewes. The past history 
of the field is as follows:—1898, wheat; 1899, stubble; 1900, Calcutta 
oats; 1901-1906, pasture, 1907, ensilage crop; 1908-1913, pasture; 

■ 1914, sorghum (failure).- 

From this summary it is apparent that the land was in good condi¬ 
tion for a cereal crop, and the fertility that had aecuinhlated through¬ 
out the preceding six years of grazing stood to the 1915 cereal crop, 
and enabled it to create a new record in total produce per acre. The 
soil is sandy in character, but the field is traversed by bands of lime¬ 
stone which in earlier days caused it to be left out of cultivation for 
protracted periods, The sorghum crop having disax)pointed us, 'it 
was decided to seuifie up the seed bed and sow it early with King’s 
AVhite selection 6 for an ensilage crop. Two bushels of "seed and 
Icwt. of mineral superphosphate per acre were sown on April 12-13, 
and the drilling was harrowed four days later. The growth was so 
iabnormally rapid that in June a small flock of sheep were turned in 
to graze it back, but the crop shot away from them, and before the 
middle of July a number of bearded heads made their appearance. 
This forced us to start silage cutting in the winter, an unusual prac¬ 
tice in this district, and one not to be recommended generally, as it 
is. more difficult to manufacture first class ensilage from soft, watery 
growth, and moreover, weather conditions at that season are not 
favorable to the work. The total tonnage of greenstuff was 62 tons 
6cwt. lOSlbs., and the yield per acre 5 tons 18cwt. 851hs. The sub¬ 
sequent history of the field will be found under the section of the 
report dealing with hay crops. 

Fig Paddock B. 

In this field also stock droppings and a lengthy period of rest from 
cereals served to encourage the 1915 wheat crop to, pass from the 
grain stage to that of ear production at an abnormally rapid rate. In 
1.911 a crop of Cape barley was grown on it, and from then till the 

■ summer of 1914 it was regularly depastured with pigs. The Early 
Amber cane sown the first week of December, 1914, never appeared 
abovh ground, and the field was subsequently worked over and sown 
w;ith a eerearmi?:ture on lines similar to those adopted in Field No. 1, 
hkcept that the amount of manure used was 1401bs. per acre. The 
ctbp also received similar treatment at harvest time, but no stock were' 

B ^ ' 
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tAirued iiiio it dinnng* the wiid.er, and pi'obably this may aeeoinit for 
the liiglim* retiirii obtained. The silage ei’op— 'Jut July 2d~28-™- 
yielded 7 tons 6(nvt. 11 lbs. per acre, and particulars of the hay har¬ 
vest oft* the same secHling are set out later on- in the n'port. 

Plot N.O. 

The yield from this plot—1 tons 7ewt. 161bs. per acre—is much 
below till' aveiage^ but this may be adetiuately explained by lacftireiice 
to the prcsenct^ of a number of largo gumtrees on the eastern boun¬ 
dary, The crop, which was drilled on April 16th, at the rat(^ of 2busli, 
of seed (King’s White selection 6) and 2cwts. of standard super¬ 
phosphate per acre was cut and carted to the ensilage pits on Sep¬ 
tember 8rd. It need scarcely be added that although grown on an 
irrigation plot this crop did not receive artificial watering, and 1 
doubt much if it could have used any additional supplies to its 
advantage. 

Flett’s. 

The history of this extensive field will be given in connection with 
the hay crop. A small strip against the southern fence was sown 
with King’s White selection 6 earlier than the balance of the area, 
and this being ready at the time, it was used to complete the silage 
harvest foi’ the year. The depreciating influence of the marginal 
scrub on the returns would not be inconsiderable in the ease of so 
small an area as 6.016 acres, and in considering the yield (5 tons. 
9cwts. 641bs. per acre), it is important to note that the crop grew on 
a 1914 barley-failure, received only Icwt. of manure, and, in addition, 
was drier than is desirable for silage at the time of cutting. The 
stubble started to shoot again in the spring, and produced a second 
growth of feed about 18in. high. 


BELATION BETWEEN CEREAL CROPS CUT FOR ENSILAGE 
AND THE AMOUNT OF TWINE USED TO BIND THEM. 

It has been eudomary to take careful notes on the twine require¬ 
ments of the College hay crops during the last four or five seasons, 
and durirg 1915 attention was also given to the amount of green 
eereaL crops bound per ball of twine at the time of ensilage-cutting. 
Conditions were not normal last year, inasmuch as 15 out of The 27 
acr^s of crop bound for silage were harvested in the month of July, 
befK.re the growth had attained the proper state of maturity. To 
some extent this departure from ordinary procedure will have been 
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counterbalanced by the over-ripening of the crop in Flett's. In any 
event, the mean results obtained from a series of figures covering: 
several years’ operations will furnish a reliable measure of the rela¬ 
tionship under consideration. For the year 1915 we found that it 
took on the average one ball of twine to bind every 4 tons Tcwts. 551bs.. 
of greenstuff, these figures being calculated over an area of 27.384 
acres, yielding in all 153 tons 14ewts. lOTlbs. 


GENERAL SILAGE RETURNS. 

It is always interesting to compare the results of the season’s work 
with those secured in former years and to note the difference between 
the single season’s figures and the corresponding means over a long 
period of years. With this object the appended table, submitting 
yields of ensilage crops—mainly cereals—grown at the College since 
1905 is included, in 1906 and again in 1909 remarkably fine crops- 
were grown, and they averaged nearly twice the acre^ield of the past 
season. The only fair criterion by wdiich to judge the silage crops of 
any partieiilar year, however, is the mean yield of 10 or more succes¬ 
sive seasons, and adopting this practice we have to face the fact that 
the 1915 figures fall below the means for 1905 to 1913 to the extent 
of 1 ton 6ewts, 601bs. The main reason for this is that the crops were 
not allowed to develop fully, lest they should go down, and cause end- 
les':i trouble with the binders. Had this risk been accepted, there is 
every reason to think that the 1915 average would have been at least 
3 to 4 tons higher per acre than vms actually obtained. However, by 
so doing we should have sacrificed over 30 tons of hay. 


T.vble VI .—Showing Yields of Ensilages^ 1905-1915. 


Rainfall. 


Year. 

*‘Useful’ 

Total 

Area. 

Total yU Id. 

Yield 

per acre. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

ewts. 

lbs. 

1905 .. .. 

14.23 

16.71 


— 

— 

— 

8 

10 

0 

1906 .. . 

16.31 

19.73 

9.50 

113 

1 

0 

11 

18 

6 

1907 ,. . 

13.96 

15.13 

17.15 

92 

2 

75 

5 

7 

34 

3908 .. . 

15.52 

17.75 

17.00 

129 

10 

76 

7 

12 

44 

3909 . . . 

21.15 

24.05 

16.962 

169 

18 

90 

10 

0 

a 

1910 . . . 

16.79 

23.87 

15.490 

134 

1 

43 

8 

15 

32 

1911 . . . 

9.45 

13.68 

30*740 

352 

16 

28 

4 

19 

47- 

1912 .. # 

13.05 

14.97 

40.700 

,141 

4 

73 

'3 

9 

45 

1913 .. . 

10.82 

15.66 . 

61.511 

115 

14 

24 

1 

17 

70 

1914 .. . 

6.12 

9.36 

i— 

— ' 



— 

—w 


1915 .. . 

. 18.33 

19.76 

27.384 

153 

14 

107 

5'' 

:u2 

'sa 

1905/1915 



.. . . Average for 3 0 

years 

. . 6 

16 

20 
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THE HAY CROPS. 

/ At the coimiieiieeiiiciit of the 1915 hay harvest, we had hardy a 
Jiiouth’s supply on hand, and it was therefore advisable to set miiU 
for hay cottiiig an luiusuaily large area. The eoiisuuiption of hay 
when the stock are rectnving full ratiojis amounts to over 30 tons per 
month, and it was our endeavor, calculating on a 2-ton average yield., 
to reserve for hay an area of sufficient dimensions to furnish us with 
approximately two years’ supply. This we have succeeded in accom¬ 
plishing, and whilst it may seem unnecessarily cautious to be cutting 
hay from 341 acres out of a total* of 776, yet we were justified, inas¬ 
much as we should not have been able to cope with a larger grain 
area; and moreover, at the time the decision had to be made there was 
no reason to think that an average hay cut would be of less value than 
an average grain yield. With the exception of the hay from the 
various headlands, the whole of the 806 tons consists of wheaten hay 
cut from crops of King’s Red and King’s White varieties. The for¬ 
mer came out with an average yield of 2 tons 2cwts. 861bs. per acre, 
and the latter with 2 tons 8cwts. 891bs. per acre. The following 
statement summarises the results of the year*.— 


Table VII .—Showing Particulars of 1915 Hay Harvest. 


Field. 

Area. 

Total yield. 


Acre yield. 


Acres, 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

Tons. cwts. 

lbs. 

Grainger A. 

27.247 

57 

12 

6 

2 

2 

32 

Grainger^s G. 

14.100 

24 

4 

82 

1 

14 

42 

Island A. 

34.208 

67 

19 

17 

1 

19 

82 

Island B. 

41.147 

93 

3 

, 44 

2 

5 

32 

Flett .. ... 

168.957 

440 

17 

41 

2 

12 

21 

Pig paddock B . . . . 

3.65S 

8 

1 

58 

2 

'4 

17 

Field No. 1. 

11.460 

21 

19 

42 

1 

18 

38 

Headlands .. .. 

40.872 

92 

9 

82 

2 

5 

29 

Totals .. .... . 

' ATerage yield per 

341.649 

acre .... 

806 

7 

36 

2 

7 

23 


' . GExUnger's a. 

In 1912 it was decided to subdivide this field into a number of 
4-acre plots, with the object of inquiring into the influence of different 
modes of fallowing on the growth and development of wheat under 
phr climatic conditions. The field is adjacent to the depth of plough¬ 
ing plots, and consequently the rain gauge readings that apply to the 
latter also indicate the rainfall on these eujtivation plots about to be 
considered. In the following table is set out the monthly rainfall for 
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the seasons 1912-1915 inclusive, together with the means for the four- 
year period. 


Table YIII.— Showing Amownt of Rain Registered in Rain Gauge 
located mi Grainger 1912-1915. 


Means, 



Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1912/19 

January. 

.. .. 0.07 

O.OT 

0.21 

0.66 

0.25 

February. 

.... 0.11 

1.39 

1.98 

0.02 

0.87 

March. 

.... 0.56 

1.34 

O.Tl 

0.27 

0.72 

April. 

.... 0.68 

0.26 

0.83 

1.76 

0.88 

May. 

. 0.13 

0.25 

1.02 

3.04 

1.11 

June. 

. 1.56 

0.16 

0.48 

3.35 

1.39 

July. 

.. . , 1.73 

0.64 

1.17 

1.62 

1.29 

August. 

.... 2.94 

1.48 

0.30 

2.35 

1.77 

September. 

.... 2.22 

2.62 

0.41 

3.51 

2.19 

October. 

. . . 1,59 

3.51 

0.06 

1.45 

1.65 

November. 

.... 1.25 

1.34 

1.42 

0.21 

1.05 

December. 

.... 0.5T 

1.05 

0.62 

0.28 

0.63 

Means .. .. 

.13.41 

14.11 

9.21 

18.52 

13.80 


Although distant not more than two miles from the central rain 
gauge, the mean fall on these plots for the past four seasons is found 
to be 1.14in. below the amount registered at the College. This is an 
appreciable difference, and in the first two seasons the discrepancy 
rose to over l|in. per annum. 

In three out of the four seasons under review it will be noted that 
the spring rains were heavy relatively to the winter rains, a fact 
which would tend to favor the plots set apart for late fallows. On 
the whole, however, the rainfall on the fallows up till 1914 has been 
considerably below the average for the district. In 1914 the fallows 
received only 5-Jin. between ploughing and seeding, and it is the crops 
grown on these fallows that now concern us. 

«The scheme of the work in hand in this field and a record of the 
tillage given during 1914 to the plots harvested this season are de¬ 
tailed below;— 


Plan of Experiment. 

Early Fallows, 

1. Ploughed Tin. deep and immediately 

rolled with heavy roller. 

Cross cultivated before September 1, 
and harrowed immediately after. 
Cultivated, and harrowed subse¬ 
quently as often as surface crust or 
weeds rendered necessary. - 

2. Ploughed Tin. deep and immediately 

harrowed. 

Cultivated before September 1st, and 
subsequently ;’as often as found 
necessary. 


Operations canned out in 1914/15. 

Ploughed Tin. deep July 13, 14, rolled 
with Cambridge roller, July 16. 

Cross cultivated August IT; harrowed 
August Tj;. 

Cultivated "October 9, November 18, 

; December 21, January 29, April 20 j 
harrowed, April 21, 

Ploughed Tin. deep, July 14-15; har¬ 
rowed, July 16-18; cuhivated, August 
IT, October 9, November 18, Decem¬ 
ber 21, January 30, April 20; har¬ 
rowed April 21. 
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Plan of Experiment. 

Marly Fallows. 

3. Plon|,^ietl 7iii. deep, and cultivated 

three times in course cf season j 
harrowed at seeding. 

4. Ploughed Tin. deep, eross-skim 

ploughed before September lat; 
cultivated, and subsequently as 
often as necessary. 

Late Fallows. 

5. I^loughed Tin. deep after September 

1. Heavily rolled same day as 
ploughed. Cultivated not later 
than three weeks after rolling, and 
if possible after rain. 

Boiled if necessary. 

Cultivated or harrowed, or both, ac¬ 
cording to condition of tilth. 

6. Ploughed 4in. deep after September 

1. Cultivated after fall of rain, 
and subsequently as often as neces- 
sary. 


Operations carried out in 1914/15. 

Ploughed Tin. deep, July 16; culti¬ 
vated October 9-10, December 23, 
April 21; harrowed April 22. 

Ploughed Tin, deep July 15-20; cross¬ 
skim ploughed August 18; cultivated 
October 12, November 19, December 
21, Pebruary 2, April 22; harrowed 
April 23. 

Ploughed Tin. deep, September 22-25; 
rolled witli clod crusher,. September 
22-25; cultivated October 12 (not 
after rain; 8 points during preceding 
month). 

Rolled November 2-3; cultivated No¬ 
vember 13, November 19, December 
21, February 2, April 22; harrowed 
April 23. 

Ploughed 4in. deep, September 26-29; 
Cultivated November 19 (after 31 
points rain) ; cultivated December 22, 
February 2, April 22; harrowed April 
23. 


All the plots were sown between April 21st and 24th wnth 90lbs. of 
graded King’s White Selection 6 and 2cwts. of 36/38 mineral super¬ 
phosphate per acre. A. tmm of the light harrows completed seeding 
operations. The seed sown on the early fallows germinated two or 
three days before that drilled on the late ploughed plots, and a similar 
difference in the rate of development was observed at flowering time. 

It was originally intended to harvest thevse plots for grain, but, Tin- 
fortnnately, patches of whiteheads” made their appearance about 
the end of September, and as they appeared to be spreading, it was 
decided to cut the crop for hay. Accordingly the binders were set 
going on October 3rd, and five weeks later the crop was carted on to 
the weighbridge, with the following results:— 

Tablis IX..—Containing Results Ohtedned from Cultivation Plots in 
Grainger^s A., 1912-1915. 

Calculated Mean 

Total Produce. Hay Yield. Hay Yield, Hay Yield. 

_A .,, '. __ ...A .. ._ ._^ A '_ 




1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 


1914. 

1915, 

1912/1915. 


T. 0. 

h. 

0. 

h. 

T. 

0. X. 

T. C. 

L. 

0. I.. 

T. C, 

. L. 

T. 

0. 

L. 

Plot 1 ., 

1 

15 : 

103 

16 

90 

2 

3 90 

1 0 

55 

18 76 

1 

18 

109 

1 

10 

54 

Plot 2 ., 

, 1 

17 

43 

14 

109 

2 

5 66 

0 18 

29 

16 71 

1 

18 

22 

1 

9 

75 

Plot s .. 

1 

13 

100 

13 

91 

2 

1 37 

0 16 

95 

17 40 

2 

2 

23 

1 

9 

49 

Plot 4 .. 

,'. ,1 

17 

40 

14 

14 

2 

5 62 

0 17 

26 

17 51 

2 

4 

106 

1 

11 

33 








i.j 

Moan yield of early fallows., 


1 

10 

25 

':piot V 

.Mi 

19^: 

19 

12 

7 

2 

' 7 .86 

b 14 

80 

19 94 

2 

6 

109 

1 

12 

36 

'.Plot''6 

. 1 

' '6. 

88 

; .,9^' 

60 

1 

12,75 

0 11 

70 

12 98 

2 

2 

29 

1 

4 

96 


Meain yield of late fallows. 1*866 
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In 1912 and 1913 the crop was cut and threshed for grain, and the 
total produce from each plot was weighed and recorded. Last season 
and also in 1914 the crop was cut for hay. In order to he able to 
compare the results obtained during the four-year period, it is neces¬ 
sary to calculate the hay yields for 1912 and 1913 from the ''total 
produce” figures. In doing this I have made use of the factor 
worked out by Professor Perkins and Mr. W. J. Spatford. They 
deduced from their experiments that the hay yield stands in relation 
to the total produce yield as 100 to 82. This connecting link enables 
us to make a more reliable comparison of the different seasons' yields 
than would otherwise be possible. 

Viewing the results broadly, the first point that arrests attention 
is the very slight difference between the mean figures for the early 
and late ploughed fallows. Accepting 35s. per ton as an average 
price for hay in this district, the gross money value of the extra yield 
on the early fallows—lewt. Tllbs.—works out at a shade under 3s. per 
acre. If we exclude for the moment Plot 6, which is x'>loughed only 
4in. deep, and compare the mean yield from the early fallows with the 
late fallowed plot that is given a Tin. furrow, we find that the returns 
from the September ploughing are 2cwts. lllbs. per acre better than 
those from the winter fallowed plots. The difference in this in¬ 
stance, on the same basis of computation, is worth approximately 
3s. 8d. per acre. This result is contrary to all expectations, and is 
admittedly difficult to understand in view of the universal experi¬ 
ence in favor of early fallowing. An examination of the results of 
each year does not simplify matters, for it will be observed that in 
three out of the four seasons Plot No. 5 has given the highest yield 
in the whole field. It is true that in 1913, which was a very back¬ 
ward season,^‘the seeding rains being delayed till August, the early 
ploughing showed to advantage, but in 1914, the driest season on 
record, and again in 1915 on land that lay fallow during 1914, we 
find the September ploughed plot at the top of the list. Moreover, 
in 1915 we notice that even the late fallow that is ploughed 4m, 
deep gives a higher yield than three out of the four early fallowed 
plots, despite the 1914 drought. The scarcity of rain during the 
summer of 1914 no doubt nullified to a large extent the water-con¬ 
serving effect of good fallow, and thus tended to reduce them all to 
one level in regard to moisture content; but even so, it comes as a 
surprise to find the returns from the late ploughings in excess of 
those derived from Plots 1 to 4. In last year’s harvest report I 
referred to the influence of a phenomenal thunderstorm (1,82m.) 
in February, 1914, on tbe fallows. The late fallows harvested this 
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season were tlien, stubble plots, and of course shared in the down¬ 
pour, but wdieii we remember that the February flood was followed 
by practically 13 months of drought, it is hardly conceivable that 
this cireimistancc would appreciably affect the 1915 harvest. Pro¬ 
bably the rough knobbly condition of the late fallows helped them 
through the wet winter ot this season and checked the formation 
of hard crust, whereas the’thorlfiighly worked-early fallows, being 
finer in the tilth, tended to melt down and set hard in the dry 
spring. The most that can be stated in explanation, however, is 
that the experiments are too short-lived at present to furnish reli« 
able data. This implies that it is considered probable that at the 
end of 10 or 15 years the present relative position of the plots will 
be changed, and that the anomalous results so far obtained will give 
place to others that accord more har'moniously with the generally 
accepted views on the question of early versus late fallowing. 

, On studying the table of yields more closely, it will be seen that 
the plot receiving the least amount of tillage (Plot 3) has given the 
lowest average return. Plot 2, which is treated sippilarly to Plot 
No. 3, but receives in addition a harrowing immediately after 
ploughing, has returned an additional 261bs. of hay per acre per 
annum. This diffei^ence is so small as to be negligible, so that up to 
the present time the extra harrowing cannot be said to have affected 
the hay, yield... The treatment of No. 1 Plot differs from, that of 
J!^o. 2 in that the ploughing is immediately rolled with a heavy 
roller instead of being harrowed, and it appears from the results so 
far available that this practice is likely to give slightly better 
returns. The difference in the mean figures is very little more than 
Iqwt,, bnt a glance at the results of the,individual years will show 
that the rolled plot has cut heavier than the harrowed on three out 
of font seasons. , ; , y 

Of all the early fallows the highest returns have been gained on 
the skim-ploughed plot. The ploughed land is allowed to be in the? 
furrow tih the spring. It is then' cross-ploughed about 2|m. to Sim 
deep at the beginning of spring and subsequently cultivated as often 
as necessary. The turning up of a fresh surface in a season as dry 
1914 evidently did more good than harm, as the plot yielded 
2101 ^. per acre more than the next best of the early fallows this 
year. It will be interesting later on to contrast this plot with Plots 
1 and 2 in order to g the effieOts of the additional work put into 
'1he,:faRows\:in' 'y ' 

^ Turning iUInll be that the Tin. plough¬ 

ing has given consistently better yields than ihe Shallower depth, and 
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the mean diffei^ence of nearly 7Jcwts. per acre is important as repre¬ 
senting an average money value of over 6s. per acre gross. The cul¬ 
tivation given to the Tin. ploughing in Plot 5 would be difficult to 
carry out on broad acres, as it involves the rolling of the ploughing 
with a heavy clod crusher the same day as ploughed, but it serves to 
bring out the fact that when late plouglfing is forced upon us the 
furrow need not necessarily be a shallow one, provided the ploughing 
be well consolidated and the soil kept stirred during the summer. 

I attach very great importance to these investigations into our 
cultural methods, and propose to extend this branch of the experi¬ 
mental work. It is much too early at present to dogmatise upon the 
merits of the systems now being tested, but for future consideration 
it is well to record the facts furnished by the yields obtained, and 
these may be briefly summarised as under:— 

1. Late-ploughed fallows (September), when properly treated, have yielded within 
Ifewts. of hay per acre of tlie amount obtained on early-ploughed fallows (July). 

2. Deeply-ploughed late faUows have yielded an average of 7Jcwts, more hay per 
acre than shallow-ploughed late fallows. 

3. Deeply-ploughed late fallow has yielded higher average returns than deeply- 
ploughed early fallows. 

4. Eolled deep ploughing (early fallows) has given better average returns than 
harrowed deep ploughing. 

5. Harrowed deep ploughing (early fallows) has not given appreciably higher 
returns than land left in the furrow through the winter. 

6. Deep ploughing untouched in the winter hut skim-ploughed in the spring has 
given the highest average returns of all the early fallows. 


G-BAINGEj^^S C. 

Superphosphate Plots.—There are 42.30 acres in this field devoted 
to permanent experimental work, and of this area 14.10 acres were 
harvested for hay this season. The crop (King’s White Selection 6) 
yielded an average return of 1 ton 14cwts. 421bs. per acre. A detailed 
report of the experiments being conducted on this area will appear 
later in pamphlet form. 

♦ 

Island A. 

Pnor History, —1897, fallow; 1898, wheat; 1899, pasture; 1900, fal¬ 
low; 1901, wheat and oats; 1902, fallow; 1903, wheat and oats; 1904, 
pasture; 1905, fallow; 1906, wheat, pease, and barley; 1907, fallow; 
1908, wheat and oats; 1909, rape; 1910, barley; 1911, fallow; 1912, 
barley ; 1913, pasture; 1914, fallow.' 

This field is situated for the most part on a sandy rise, and 
^although fairly well sheltered by scrub, the high wipds experienced 
in the summer of 1914 caused the fallow to drift badly. As soon as 
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the first seeding raixis arrived the cultivators were used to pre’pare a 
seed-bed, and, with the object of ensuring a fair return in the event 
of a recurrence of drought conditions, an early wheat—King's Ihul— 
was sown as soon as tlie land was ready for drilling. The combina¬ 
tion of eireunistances, vix., early land, early wheat, early ■ s(ieding, and 
iiiiusiially favorable growing weather, led to almost unpaiuilleied de¬ 
velopment of straw and flag. The crop was originally intended foi 
grain, and conseciiiently the seeding was relatively light (721bs. per 
acre). This fact undoubtedly told against the crop later on, when 
it subsided in the face of strong hot N.W. winds that swept over it 
during the latter part of July. Up till that period the crop stood 
up \vell, and we ajiticipated a return of 20 to 25bush. to the acre. 
Having started to lean, however, the rank weak straw failed to hold 
against the spring rains and rough weatlnn*, and it became apparent 
that, unless it were bound and threshed, very considerable losses in 
harvesting would have to be faced. Having regard to the earliness 
of the crop and the distance between it and the thresher, it v^as 
decided to cut it all for hay, with the exception of a small area of 
the highest selection required for next season’s seeding. The crop 
did not wholly escape rust, hut 1 do not think the yield was mate¬ 
rially affected by it. Some portions, where the fallow had drifted, 
appeared to blight off, and this, together with the light seeding, 
will account for the yield being under rather than over the mean 
return of 2 tons per acre usually obtained in the district. The 
binders were started in September, and the hay was carted and 
stacked between November 27th and December 4th. The area cut 
was 34.208 acres, and the total weight obtained was 67 tons 19cwts. 
171bs. Yield per acre, 1 ton 19cwts. 821bs. 

King’s Red Selectioti 8 occupied the north-western end of the 
field, and Selection 7 the remainder. In common wit,b all the farm 
hay fields, this paddock received 2cwts. of mineral superidmsphate 
per acre at seeding. 

^ ISLA.NI) B. ' 

The previous history of this field is identical with that of Island 
A up to the end of 1908. Subsequently, it was trqated as under:— 
1909, fallow; 1910, wheat; 1911, fallow; 1912, wheat; 1913, pasture; 
1914, fallow; : 

The western half lies in a hollow, and consists of fairly heavy 
clay, but the easteim half is rising land of a much lighter character, 
merging into sand in the north-eastern corner. 

The fallow Was rolled at the end of September and cultivated 
immediately after. It receive a further cultiyation in the middle 
of January, and Was scarified again in front of the drill. 
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Seiections 6 and 7 of King’s Red were sown witli 2cwts. of stan¬ 
dard superphosphate per acre between April 19th and 27th. As in 
the case of Island A, the seeding was light, namely 721bs. per acre, 
but a splendid germination resulted, and up till late in the spring 
the field presented a very attractive appearance. In October, how¬ 
ever, the low-lying portion began to lodge,, and in the end this area 
had to be treated in the same manner as the crop in the preceding 
field. The rising bank carried a stronger strawed crop that stood 
up well until it reached the ripening stage. 

It will be observed from the yields shown in Table VII. that the 
King’s Red in this field cut over a quarter of a ton more hay per 
acre than in the adjoining Island A. This is readily accounted for, 
however, by the stronger nature of the soil in Island B, and the 
greater w^astage that occurred through th# tangled character of the 
lighter crop. 


Plett’s. 

The earlier history of this field is as follows:—1902, fallow; 1903, 
wheat; 1904, fallow; 1905, wheat; 1906, pasture; 1907, fallow; 1908, 
wheat; 1909, pasture; 1910, fallow; 1911, wheat, barley, and oats; 
1912, fallow; 1913, wheat, barley, oats, and rye; 1914, barley. 

This field, which contains 175 acres of light limestony soil, grew 
a fine crop of straw in 1913, but the ravages of red rust ruined 
the grain yield. The 1914 barley crop had to be grazed off in the 
spring. This season it was disc cultivated and rolled in April and 
May, and seeding was begun on April 19th. After one day’s work 
the drill team was called to another field, and sowing was not 
resumed till April 26th; eight days later seeding operations were 
again interrupted, diy weather on this occasion bejng the cause. 
Once or twice during the sowing season, anxiety for some of the 
early sown crops was felt on account of dry weather, and fields in 
the process of seeding at these times were hardly safe drilling, 
owing to the risk of grain malting. It was this danger that caused 
us to hold up the work in Plett’s, and although no harm would have 
resulted had the drills been kept going, the precaution was a wise 
one to take, and under similar circumstances I would again refuse to 
run risks of this nature, when the work is well in hand. By the 
29th May the whole field had been sown to King’s White Selection 6 
at the rate of 2 bushels per acre, but owing to the failure of the 
barley crop in 1914, the usual dressing of .2cwts. of 36/38 mineral 
superphosphate was reduced by one half. The crop showed patches 
of an unhealthy color at first, but subsequently it recovered from 
this check and developed into a dense even crop of medium height 
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with a good proportion of ears to straw. Rust attacked it badly in 
October, but the dry weather that followed hindered its develop¬ 
ment, and, in the end, a relatively clean sain,pie of line strawed hay 
was obtained. It w'as very noticeable that the one or two poor 
patches in the field coincided in position with the areas that grew 
the most barley in 1914. The average yield of 2 tons 12cwts. 21]bs. 
per acre over an area of 168.957 acres, or an aggregate of 440 tons 
17ewts. 411bs. is eminently satisfactory, and constitutes a record for 
the College. That this high-water mark should have been attained 
on light,land that had not been bare fallowed since 1912 is a striking 
illustration of the favorableness of the 1915 weather conditions. 

Field No. 1. 

This field of 11.460 acres has already been referred to under the 
heading of Ensilage Crops. It is probably the first time since thesf^ 
harvest reports have been compiled that a wheat crop has been cut'" 
both for ensilage and hay in one season. After, or, indeed, almoSt' 
before the July harvest was concluded, good soaking rains fell, and 
the green stubble began at once to develop a strong second growth.. 
This aftermath ultimately attained a height of at least 3ft., and as 
it shot into ear it seemed likely that it would yield a good crop of 
grain. In October, however, red rust appeared and made such 
strides that it was decided to put the binders in again and cut 
the crop for hay. In all, nearly 22 tons was obtained from, 11.46 
acres, the acre yield being 1 ton 18cwts. 381bs. This is not a high 
average, but bearing in mind that 5 tons IScwts. SSlbs. per acre of 
wheaten ensilage was mown in the same field four months before,, 
it is a phenomenally fine yield. It may be mentioned that the fii*st. 
stubble was rolled heavily" immediately after the binder, in order to. 
bruise the stools and, in the event of the crop being cut for hay, tO' 
let the knives get well down to the bottom. The bay cro|:) was cut 
at the end of November, and was carted in at intervals during the 
month following. 

Pig Paddock B, 

The wonderful rciturns secured in Field No. 1 were even eclipsed 
by the crop grown in this little field of 3.658 acres. The treatment * 
accorded it was identical with that given to No. 1, and the hay yield 
was found to be Scwts. 911bs. per acre better. This is the more 
remarkable since the traffic of the wagons when carting off the 
green crop in July did considerable damage to the western side of 
the field, and in a relatively small area, injury to a wagon width 
the full length Of the field is bound to affect the acre-yield 
appreciably. Nayertheless, we cut 2 tons, 14cwts. ITlbs, of hay 
from this field early in December, and it will be recalled that the 
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July binding gave us 7 tons 6cwts. llibs. per acre of greenstuff. For 
mallee scrub land, these yields are at least encouraging. 

Headlands. 

These comprised in all 34.292 acres, from which was obtaiud 80 
tons Ocwts. 901bs. of hay, giving an average acre-yield of 2 tons 
6cwts. 761bs. 

THE AMOUNT OF HAY CUT PER BALL OP BINDER TWINE. 

This question has received attention during the last five harvests, 
and it may now be regarded as an established fact that in this 
district the Uvine requirements of an average hay crop may be esti¬ 
mated approximately on the basis of one ball to 2 tons. The diffe¬ 
rence between the highest and lowest figures in the subjoined table 
amounts to 12cwt. 621bs. This variation is a fairly wide one, but 
it will be remembered that the hay crops during the period 1911-1915 
have been far from uniform in character. Generally speaking, the 
good hay seasons call for more twine relatively to poor years, 
although in 1913, with an average of only IGcwts. 61bs. per acre, 
each ball of twine used corresponded to less than 35cwts, of hay. 
In seasons of rank growth, however, the ratio will usually fall below 
the average, and this has been our experience with all the early hay 
crops in 1915. The later sown areas (168 acres) in Flett^s was 
cut at the rate of 2 tons Scwts. 241bs. per ball, that is 3cwts. per 
ball above the general average. The final figures, however, for the 
whole area in 1915 are 661bs. below the average for the preceding 
four seasons. 

Table X .—Showing Melation betiveen Ball of Binder Twine and 
Amount of Hay Cut, 1911-1915. 


Area* Yield per acre. No. of Hay cat per balL 
Acres. Tons. cwts. lbs. balls. Tons. cwts. lbs. 

1911 . 200.100 1 8 6 120^ 2 6 65 

1912 . 237.223 1 U 90 200^ 2 0 54 

1913 . 228.909 0 16 6 108 1 14 8 

1914 . 232.406 0 14 78 85 , 2 0 17 

1915 . 341.649 2 7 23 40(? 1 19 81 


Average for 1911-1915 . 1 8 18 2 0 22 

AVERAGE HAY YIELD, 1915. 

The general average hay yield for 1915—2 tons 7ewts. 231hs. per 
acre—^has been exceeded five times during the past 12 years. The 
highest average was obtained in 1905, but the area cut was only 
60 acres, and I am therefore inclined to regard the year 1909, when 
the hay area amounted to close upon 150 acres, as. being the best 
hay harvest the College has yet experienced. Since 1910 the College 
hay area has never fallen below 200 acres, and this year for the 
first time it exceeded 300 acres. The acre-yield, however, over an 
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area of 200 or more acres has never before reacheid 1| tons, whereas 
ill 1915, over 341.649 acres, it is 2 tons 7cwts. 231bs., or about 
6|cwts. better than th(‘ averag'e return, for the preceding* 11 years. 
It is gratifjdng* to lind that the heaviest hay harvest on ix^cord at 
the College has had the eft'ect of raising the general average hay 
returns by over half a hundredweight (611bs.) per acre. 

Table XI.— S}iowing Average Say Yields on the College Farm, 

1904-1915. 

Eainfali. 



‘ ^ Useful. ’ ’ 

Total. 

Area 

. Total yield. 

Average yield. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

Tons. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

1904 . . 

. . 11.60 

14.70 

93,000 

238 

0 

0 

2 

11 

22 

1905 . . 

. . 14.23 

16.71 

60.000 

198 

8 

22 

3 

5 

67 

1906 . . 

. . 16.31 

19.73 

93.000 

241 

0 

0 

2 

11 

90 

1907 . . 

. . 13.96 

15.13 

51.000 

91 

14 

20 

1 

15 

108 

1908 . . 

. . 15,52 

17.75 

112.800 

293 

6 

23 

2 

7 

5 

1909 . . 

. . 21.15 

24.05 

145.397 

404 

4 

54 

2 

15 

68 

1910 , . 

.. 16.79 

23.87 

94.900 

224 

7 

6 

2 

7 

31 

1911 . . 

9.45 

13.68 

200,100 

290 

12 

94 

1 

8 

6 

1912 . . 

. . 13.05 

14.97 

248.450 

432 

7 

49 

1 

14 

90 

1913 . . 

,. 10.82 

15.66 

258.200 

207 

7 

111 

0 

16 

7 

1914 ., 

.. 6.12 

9.36 

247.647 

181 

13 

107 

0 

14 

75 

1915 . . 

.. 18.33 

19.76 

341.649 

806 

7 

36 

2 

7 

23 


Average for 12 years. 2 1 31 

{Toteco-ntinued.) 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


THE HOMESTEAD MBETINO. 

There is probably no function associated with the activities of the 
Agricultural Bureau that is more popular with nietnbers than the 
'’'^homesteacU^ meeting. 

The nature of this varies from a visit to the farm o:l: a particular 
member, where the visitors inspect and discuss items of intcri^st that 
come under their notice, to the more pretentious tour of a distidct, 
embracing inspection of numerous, holdings and the examination of 
the crops, stock, and plant generally. 

A typical instance was the visit to Mypolonga by the combined 
Murray Bridge and Mount Barker Branches, which was made on 
February 26th. Fifty members of the Branches concerned, together 
with a number of visitors, were conveyed from Murray Bridge to 
Mypolonga in launches placed disposal by the Director of 

Irrigation ’(Mr. S, McIntosh)! A.;.general inspection of the settle- 
, ment was made, and the visitors were entertained at “Glen Lossie/' 
the residence of the Hon. J, Cowan, MvL.C. 
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Homestjeaa Meeting,—Members Entertained by the Horn J. Cowan, M,E,0» 
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Homestead Meeting.—WatcMngr tlie Dairy Herd toeing Milked toy Mactoinery. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 

By W. J. SpAFFORD, Superintendent Experimental Work. 


L—VEITOH’S WELL EXPERIMENTxlL FARM. 

Manager : Mr. L. Smith. 

This farm is situated in the hundred of Allen, 158 miles from Adelaide, 
on the Loxton railway. It contains 3,800 acres of land, the bulk of which is 
sandy, the remainder running to shallow light loam soils overlying hard 
limestone rock, conditions similar to thousands of acres of surrounding country. 

The Season 1915. 

The year opened with practically no rain—about half an inch fell in January, 
none in both February and March, and only half an inch in April. Xornialiy 
April to May is the seeding period in this district, so naturally, with so little 
rain, conditions were beginning to look serious ; but they were corrected by 
nice falls in May. In this month l*33m. fell, making a total of l*84in. for the 
“ seeding ” rains, whereas the average for the last seven years is l-74in. 
Good winter rains (June-July) followed these, and for the two months 2*54in. 
as against an average for this period of 2-64in. were registered. Spring rains 
(August-October) to the extent of 4*22in. fell, 'which quantity is almost 
|in, above the average for these months. These spring rains, despite the fact 
that hardly any useful summer rains were experienced (only 0T9in,), so 
benefited the crops that they resulted in the record yield for the farm since 
any large area has been harvested. The total rainfall for the year was only 
9*83in., but of this 8-79in. was “ useful ’’ rain. The following table sets out 
in detail the rainfall recorded at this farm since 1909 :— 


Rainfall Distribution at VeitcFs Well^ 1909-1915, 


. 1 

I 

i 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

,1912. j 

1 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Mr-fuis, 

1909-1915. 

i 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Jatmary.. ^ 

0-50 

0-26 

0-84 

— . 

0-10 

0-31 

0-48 

0*35 

February . 

0-19 

0-32 

3-17 

0-29 

2-67 

0-5() 

— 

l-Ol 

March. 

0-06 

4-78 

0-C5 

0-30 

3-22 

l-Of) 

—. 

1*02 

April. 

0-15 

— 

0-03 

0-18 

0*14 

FOl 

0-51 

0-2 S 

May . 

3-03 

2-16 

1-32 

— 

1-23 

0-52 

1-33 

14.6 

Juu?... 

2-48 

2-09 

0-90 

3*95 

__ 

0-35 

1-91 

1*00 

July . 

1-73 

1-41 

1-11 

1-09 

0-53 

0-38 

0-63 

0-98 

August . 

2-24 

0-58 

0-66 

1.25 

1 0-67 

_ 1 

j 1-67 

1*01 

September . 

1-78 

2-34 

2-13 

1-33 

3-22 i 

0-15 

1 1-99 

1-84 

October 

i 0-56 

0 88 

0-36 

0-34 

1-80 

0*15 

0-56 

0-60 

November . 

1-07 

0-69 

0-77 

2-05 1 

0-68 

MO 

0-19 

0-93 

December. 

1 — 

0-68 

1-42 

0-79 

0-69 

0*65 

' 0-56 

11-68 

Total. 

14-45 

16-19 

13-36 

11-57 

14-95 

6*24 

9-S3 

12-53 

Total “DseM” 









Rain (April to 









November) ... 

13-04 

10* lo 

7-28 

10-19 

8-27 

3-66 

8*79 

8-82 ' 


c 
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Distribution of “Useful” Ratnkall. 

The Director ot Agriculture (Professor Perkins) lias frequently pointed out 
that the rain falling between April and November is the rain that determines 
what tlie wlieatxu‘0]) will be in South Australia, and as such he made a prachice 
of grouping the rains for those months together and calling them the “ Useful 
rainfall He also went further, and showed that it is the distribution of tliis 
“ useful ” rain that is more important than the total. Tliis year at Veitchh 
Well Experimental Farm demonstrated these points very clearly, for with a 
“ useful ” rainfall of 8'79in. out of a total fall of 9*83in. a record yield of wheat 
was obtained, whereas the average yearly fall is 12-53in. 

The rainfal was very nicely distributed, fair seeding rains, very fair winter 
rains, and good early spring rains, as the following table shows :— 
DistfihiUion of “ Useful ” Rain in 1915 couiparatively with the Means from 

19094915. 

Moans from 
1915. 1909 to 1915. 


In. In. 

Seeding mins (Aianl-May). l'H4 1*74 

Winter rains (June-July). 2*54 2*(>4 

Spring rains (Angust-Ociober) . 4*22 2*51 

Early Slimmer rains (November). 0*19 0 93 

Total “ Useful ” rain .... 8*79 8*82 


Crops. 

The only crops attempted this year were the cereals, and all of these were 
sown on fallowed land, some little of which wasAwo years’ fallow, where the 
seed sown in 1914 did not germinate, or else on nevdy-cleared land. In every 
case the land w as kept free from weeds throughout the year, and was cultivated 
and liarrowed before seeding. Another harrowing was given to all land 
sown, immediately after the drill. 

Hay Crops .—Field No, 3a, comprising 158 acres, was seediid to Algerian 
oats at the rate of GOlbs. per acre, with Icwt. superpliospliato per acre on 70 
acres, and the remaining 88 acres was sown to th,c following wheats King’s 
Early, Silver Baart, and Baroota Wonder, at the rate of 601bs. seed and Icwt, 
superphosphate to the acre. 

From the 70 acres of oats, 70 tons of hay was stacked, and from tlie w lieat 
110 tons of hay, making a total of 180 tons of hay from 158 acres, equal to 
1 ton 2cwts, 881 bs. per acre. 


Hay Returns, Veitch's Well, 1910-1915. 


Ahar. Rainfall. Area. q7'4;a] Yielch Yield 

per Acn*. 

In, Aero.-J. T. e. l . t. c. l . 

1910 . 16-19 82*0 82 () 0 I 0 0 

1911 . . 13-36 121*5 74 18 0 0 12 37 

1912 ...*. 11.57 218*0 109 0 0 0 10 0 

1913 ... 14^95 140*0 70 0 0 0 10 0 

1914, ....'... G'24 ■ , lfH}-0 TotalI'ailuri! 

1915 ... 9-83 1 58*0 1 80 0 0 1 2 88 

Means... 12.53 —. 0 12 37 
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Bafley Cro]7s, —Onl}^ one variety of i')arley was grown tliis year, i.e., one 
of the 6-rowed types. This was drilled in with Icwt. of superphosphate to 
the acre, at the rate of 501bs. seed to the acre, on fallowed land. ►Sown very 
late on a piece of land very dirty with mallee shoots, it did not make good 
progress at any time during its growth, and finished by yielding 248bush. 
91bs. from 22*72 acres, averaging lObush. 46]bs. to the acre. 

Wheat Crops ,—In view of the almost complete failure of crops last year? 
and the difficulty of securing satisfactory seed wheat, a much smaller number 
of varieties of wheat were sown this season than has hitherto been the practice 
on this farm. The varieties grown yielded as follows :— 

Field No. 1.—The land cropped in this field had the scrub rolled down 
and burnt off in 1911. It was ploughed up soon after burning, and was 
cultivated and harrowed before seeding. Varieties were sown at the rate of 
Ibush. seed and IcW't. superphosphate per acre. 

Arcii Total Yield 

Variety. Harvested. Yield. per Acre. 

Aeres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Fed(‘ration. 55-77 319 5 5 43 

Yandilla King. 94-41 947 24 10 2 

Field No. 2.—^The portion of this field that was under crop was bare fallo’wed, 
one part of it being two years’ fallow. The seed for all varieties was sown at 
the rate of 601 hs. per acre, with Icwt. superphosphate to the acre. 


, Total Yield 

Variety. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

Acre.s. Bush. lbs. Bush, lbs 

Federation. 14-30 157 58 U 3 

Silver Baart. 38-05 170 TS 9 48 

(\imb(‘rlaud . 10-13 79 34 7 5 1 

Baroota AVonder. 26-52 267 22 10 5 

fSiIvor King . 81-31 754 24 9 17 

Baroota Wonder .. 78-16 1,063 42 13 37 


Field No. 3.—A block of about 225 acres in this field was well fallowed, 
and at seeding 601bs. of wheat and Icwt, superphosphate was drilled in to 
the acre on the bulk of it. The remainder carried experimental plots. 

Total Yield 

Variety. Aren. Yield. per Acre. 

Acres. Bash. lbs. Bush, lbs 

Yandilla King. 25-20 252 50 30 2 

King’s Early . 383-65 2,484 43 33 32 

■Wheat was also grown in comparative manurial plots and rate of seeding 
plots, but details of these will be shown under separate headings. 
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Tlie following table sliows tlie wheat returns for this farm since 1909, and 
t!ie aA^erage yield for seven years :— 


Wheat Returns, Veitch\^ Well, 1909-19] 5. 

'Mill WvUl 

Ye‘di\ Rainfall. Area. ^'leld. per Acn*. 

ia. Acres. Bush. lbs. JRush. lbs. 

.1909 .'. 14*45 22*0 390 0 IS 0 

1910 . 1(M9 107*5 2,150 0 10 55 

191! . 13*30 020*9 5,080 30 8 il 

1012 . 11*57 509*0 5,544 18 9 45 

1913 . 14*95 701*4 4,742 28 0 0 

1914 . 6*24 951*0 325 30 0 21 

1915 . 9*83 002*11 0,081 51 II (i 

Means. 12*53 — — 9 11 


The individual yields and tlie averages of the wheats that have been grown 
continuously since 1910 on this farm are set out in.the following table :— 


Yms of Varieties oj Wheats, Veitch^s Wdl, 1910-1915. 


Variety, 

■ 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

191 

5. 

Means for 











Six Years. 

Rain fall— 

I6*19in. 

13*36in. 

ll*57in. 

14*95m. 

6*24in. 

9*83in. 

— 


n. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. I.. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Baroota Wonder , 

24 

0 

7 

55 

8 29 

8 

27 

1 18 

12 

43 

10 

29 

Yandilla King ... 

21 

0 

6 

0 

9 14 

9 

6 

Failure 

K) 

2 

9 

14 

King’s Early. ' 

15 

0 

7 

5 

9 38 

4 

26 

Failure 

13 

26 

8 

16 

Cumberland .' 

14 

27 

9 

23 

11 5 

6 

15 

0 7 

7 

5,1 

8 

11 

Federation . 

16 

41 

8 

16 

10 53 

5 

48 

1 0 1 

6 

48 

8 

4 

Silver Baart. 

9 

30 

8 

9 

8 8 

6 

41 

; 0 19 1 

9 

48 

./ 7 

6 

Farm average .... 

10 

55 

8 

11 

9 45 

6 

0 

I 

0 21 1 

i 

11 

6 

1 

9 

11 


Experimental Plots. 

E’er a number of years since the commencement of operations on the farm 
various marmrial and rate of seeding tests liave been carried out, but the 
quantities of manures and seed used have varied with the individual seasons, 
BO that the averages cannot be tabulated. 

The plots put in this year are as follows :— 

Quantitative Fertiliser Tests, VeitcFs Welf 1915. 

Superphosphate (36/38) on King’s Early wheat, 60lbs. seed per acre. 


Total Yield 

Mot. Fertiliser per Acre. Area. Yield, per Acre, 

■' ■ ', , _ Aciv-s, Bush. lbs. .Mish. lbs. 


1 

KO' manure ... 


. 1-97 

23 

23 

11 

52 

2' 

jewt.'superphosphate .. 

___ _.. 

..... 1*97 

26 

6 

13 

15 

3 

lewt. superphosphate ..__ 


..... 1*97 

27' 

1 

13 

43 

4 

2cwts. superphosphate' .. 


. '1*97 

26 

55 

13 

40 

5 

3cwts. superphosphate' 


,,».. 1 97 

26 

45 

13 

19 
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Quantitative Seed Tests, VeitcJis Well, 1915. 
Kiag^s Early Wheat with Icwt. Superphosphate per acre. 


Total Yield 

Plot, Seed per Acre. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

1 SOlbs. wheat. M9 11 38 9 47 

2 451bs. wheat. 1-19 12 5 10 9 

3 GOlbs. wheat. M9 12 48 10 45 

4 80lbs. wheat. 1-19 11 50 9 57 


HIDE, SKIN, AND WOOL DEALERS ACT, 1915. 

The regulations and the proclamation under the Hide, Skin, and 
Wool Dealers Act, which appeared in the Government Gazette of 
February 10th, provide that all hide, skin, and w^ool dealers must hold 
a licence to buy and sell. The licence remains in force for one year 
only, and the licensee, if he wishes to have it renewed, must apply on 
the form of application obtainable at the Stock and Brands Depart¬ 
ment, 14 days before the date of expiration stated on the licence he 
Holds, ‘The licensing authority is the Chief Inspector of Stock, who 
may issue, renew, and transfer licences. The Chief Inspector of 
Stock has the power to refuse to issue a licence, and his decision is 
final. 

Any person holding a licence must keep posted on all premises and 
vehicles'used by him in his business, his name, licence number, and the 
words, '‘Licensed Hide, Skin, and Wool Dealer.” Police officers and 
inspectors of stock are given power to enter and search premises where 
hides, skins, or wool are stored, and to stop and search vehicles. No 
licence is required for any butcher, stockowner, or farmer, who sells 
only hides, skins, and wool taken from animals which are his own 
property, but the onus4o prove that he comes within this exception is 
on the person concerned. 

No licence is required for the sale of any hide, skin, or wool, if it 
is to be used by the buyer in his business or domestic purposes, or for 
instruction (i.e.j wool-classing) in connection with an educational 
institution. 

Licensed persons may buy from unlicensed persons, but, with the 
exceptions already stated, they may sell only to licensees. 

A penalty is provided for a person pretending to be a licensee. 
Every person guilty of an offence against the Act is liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £50 or to be imprisoned with or without hard labor for 
any period not exceeding 12 months. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The iiioiitliy meetitig* of tlie Advisory ]i>oa"rc} of Agrieriliairti was 
on Wialnosdiiy, M'arcli. 8tli, there being prescnit .Mi\ h\ (Joieiiuiii (in 
tile ehair), Pr(.)fess<>r Perkins, Messrs. C. \L 'IPrks, (k J, Tindcweil, 
A. M. Dawkins. J. Miller, T. H. Williams, a.n<i It. J. Finiiis (anting 
secretary. 

Corn SAC ICS. 

The Port Broughton Branch intimated that it had eiUMied a niotioii 
to the following effect:—'‘That if the Goveriiinent luarket the wheat 
again next year we recoinmend. that steps he taken to obtain an 
adeciiiate supply of cornsaeks for same.’” After considerable dis¬ 
cussion it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Tuckwell—“That in 
view of the scinahty of freiglit, immediate arrangements should b(^ 
inade to secure cornsaeks for the next Ixaiwest. If the Goveiaiment 
does not intend to arrange for cornsaeks, tlu^ Board suggests that such 
intention may be notified iinmediately, so that the inerchaiits may 
take the matter in hand without delay. 

The li^UREAU and Polittos. 

The Hartley Branch desired to know whether, as a Branch, it could 
become associated wnth the Farmers and Settlers^ Association. The 
Board concluded that this organization was of a more or less political 
character, and that, therefore, under the constitution of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau, the lb.*anch could not do so. 

Conferences. 

It w^as decided that in future the Board would not sanction the 
holding of any Conference of Branches unless at least one-half of the 
programme was provided by members of the Branches representing 
the district coneernixl. 

Life Members. 

The following names were added to the list of life memh(‘rs of the 
Bureau:—Mb. W. Johns, of the Poster Brandi; Mr. W. J. Venning, 
of the Cxystal Brook Branch. 

New Members, 

The following names were approved as additions to the rolls of the 
undermentioned Branches:—Clare—P. Seidel, G. Patullo, (1. PatuVlo, 
Jiin., G, Walden, P. Ward; Leighton—0. J. Lynch, J. B. Hogan, P. 
Horsell; Hartley^—^H. Wirth; Mount Compass—A. H. Simons; 
Mypoiiga—0. Rogers; Naraeoorte—B. S. Alcock, C. E. Limbert; 
Yaniiiee—^L. G. Noble; Koppio—V. W*. Gardener; Bute—M. R. ITall, 
H. J. Skelton, D. McCormack; Kalangadoo—H. Mills; Berri^—W. S. 
Padman, E. W. Ridley, 0. S. lilman; Rosy Pine—A. W. Burfatt; 
Lameroo—Gordon Piggott; Crystal Brook—J. Gale, A. H. Peake; 
Mooiita—R. E. Jago, Wm. A. Edge; Monnt Gambier—P. Thomas, 
W, Asliii; Penola— W. A. Clifford, H. G. Strong; Port Broughton— 
J.'D. McMahon;'Wirrabara—T. A,'"Stead; Sherlock:—J. Edwards; 
Wepowie—^Wm. "M. Irvine; Milan,g—Ern. Alison, J. B. Harrison, 
W. J. Hedger, John Whiteley; Rosenthal—E. Hender, J. (1 Kleinig, 
J. Georg, W. Heinjus. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on April 1st:— 

Butter. —Supplies of both cream and butter continue to show a seasonable 
shrinkage, and heavy quantities of imported bulk are coming along to fill up the 
shortage. Slight fluctuations occurred during the month, *‘Alfad ’ now selling at 
is. 6d.; Primus/^ Is. 5d.; choice separators and dairies, Is. 3d. to Is. Id.; store 
and collectors^, lid. to Is. per Ih. 

Eggs. —Quantities have kept up wonderfully well for the time of year, ami de¬ 
mand has been very brisk, any surplus being readily taken up for export. Present 
quotations:—Hen, Is, 4^d.; cluck, Is, 54d. per dozen. 

Cheese, —Rates have had to come back, owing to large (|uantities offering in the 
eastern States, as, owing to the restrictions on export of biittor, the factories are 
putting more into this commodity. Values are now from 9cl. to 9Id. per lb. for large 
to loaf. 

Bacon. —^Many curcrs anticipated an easing in the live market, but same has not 
been realized, no doubt the high i)rice of other meat causing bacon values to well 
maintain. Best factory-cured sides are selling at Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. per lb.; hams, 
Is. 3cL to Is. 5d. per lb. 

Honey. —Although increasing quantities are arriving, local demand absorbs all, 
so that any export orders cannot be entertained. Prime clear extracted is 5'|d. to 
5|d. per lb.; second grades, 44d. to 5d.; beeswax, Is. 4d. to Is, 5d. per lb. 

Almonds. —The exeeptioually dry weather of the last few months has interfered 
with the crop of almonds, and supplies now are very short of trade wmnts. Brandis, 
8d. to 8^d.; mixed shoftshells, 7d. to 74d.; hardshells, 3d.; kernels, Is. 44d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —It is pleasing to report that heavy quantities eoutmue to come 
forw'ard, but the keen demand readily clears all offering, and as buyers are now 
operating in anticipation of Easter trade, good prices are likely to rule for some 
time to come. Heavyweight table roosters fetched 4s. 3d. to 4s, 9d. each; nice- 
conditioned cockerels, 3s. to 3s. 6d.; plump hens, 2s. 6d. to 3vS. 6d.; small and light 
hoTis, 2s. to 2 h. 3d.; light cockerels, Is. 6d. to 2s.; ducks, 2 k. (hi. to 4s,; geese, 
4s. 6d. to 5s.; pigeons, 7<1. to 8d,; turkeys, from lid. to Is. 3d. per lb. live weight 
for fair to prime table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions. —Improved supplies from Tasmania and Victoria, su]J' 
ported by much better offerings from the Millicent district, have combined to bring 
about a much easier position in the potato market. It is expected that digging in 
the Ballarat district will commence during the next few weeks, and as the crops 
there promise to yield well, it is hardly likely that there will be any recurrence in 
the immediate future of the extremely high prices which have hitherto prevailed. 
Onions.— “Local supplies have not been equal to demand, and fair quantities have 
been railed from the (lam bier district and Victoria. Quotations—Potatoes, £10 per 
ton of 22401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide; oniens, £5 to £5 10s. per ton 
of 22401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

'J’fae following figures, from data suppliol by the Commonweiilth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month ol and to the onil of March, 1916, also the 
average ijrecipitation to the end of March, and the average annual rainfall. 


station- 

For 

Mur., 

1916. 

To end 
Mur., 
1016. 

Av’su. 
to oud 
Mar, 

1 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Eaml'all 

Bab North - 

1 1 

AND URREB N 

OETH. 


Ooduadatta .... 

I-(.59 

2-49 

1-83 

4-76 

Tarcoola. 

— 


1-35 

7*58 

Hergott ...._ 

0-34 

0-39 

1-47 

6-04' 

Fariua . 

9-34 

0-54 

1-78 

6*70 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

()-2() 

0-20 

l-9(i 

8*60 

Beltana . 

0-](5 

0-56 

2-28 

9-22 

Blinman ... 

0-J8 

0‘34 

2*77 

12*83 

Hookina. 

O-IO 

0-52 

— 

— 

Hawker .. 

0-()7 

0-2i 

h()0 

12*22 

Wilson. 


— 

1-83 

11*78 

Gordon. 

0-00 

0-24 

1-79 

10*26 

Qaom ,. 

0-13 

0-15 

1*70 

13*78 

Port Augusta .., 

0-05 

0*75 

1-75 

9*46 

Port Augusta W. 

0-03 

0-()8 

1*45 

9-30 

Bruce . 

_ 

0-08 

:i*7! 

10-01 

Hammond. 

— 

0-15 

1-82 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

0-05 

0-46 

2*16 

18*26 

.Willowie. 

— 

Odl 

1*00 

11-90 

Melrose. 

0-13 

0-44 

3*20 

23-04 

Booleroo Cenl^e.. 

; 0-08 

0-18 

1*99 

15*83 

Port Geraaeia ... 

0-22 

041 

i*82 

12*84 

Wirrabara. 

: 0-16 

0-01 

: 2*24 

18*91 

Appila .. 

1 0-09 

0*20 

' 2-24 

15*08 

Cradock . 

0-05 

0*05 

1-77 

10*86 

Carrieton . 

0-09 

0-42 

1-78 

12*22 

Johnburg. 

0-07 

0*40 i 

1-49 

10*21 

EureHa. 


0*68 

1*90 

13*24 

Orroroo . 


M9 

2*27 

13*42 

Black Rock. 

0-03 

1 1*04 

1*99 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

0'-05 

1 0*87 

2*04 

13*07 

Yongala. 

0-I() 

1 0*48 

1*87 

13*94 

North-East. 



Ucolta ... 

0-02 

0*71 

— 

_ 

Nackara. 

0-14 

0*77 

— 


Yunta ... 

_ 

0-11 

1*72 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 

— 

0*06 

1-59 

7*94 

Mannahill . 

— 

0*31 

1-75 

8*46 

Oockbum 


0*04 

1*80 

7*97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

0-14 

0-14 

2*23 

9*63 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie . 

0-24 

0*39 

1*86 

13*21 

Port Broughton . 

0-47 

0-S6 

1-85 

14*33 

Bute ; .,.;. 

0-60 

0*85 

1-79 

15*42 

Laura _.... 

0-34 

0*61 

2-20 

18*22 

Caltowie 

, 0-25 

0*95 

2-17 

17*27 

Jamesto'wn .... 

0-26 

0*66 

2*15 

17-46 

Gladstone '. 

, 0-26 

0-44 

1-94 

16*00 

Crystal Brook . 

0-32 

1*41 

1-89 

15-62 

' 'George'town 

0-22 

0-82 

2-24 

18*32 

Nanfiy- 

,0-65 

""0-85 

2-05 

16*79 

Redhili......... 

".'0-56' 

:0-99 

2-90 

16-79 


Station. 


For 

1910. 


To end 

Av’}*e. 

Mar., 

to end 

1916 . 

Mar. 


Lowsb NoBm-^conMnued, 


Spalding. 

0-35 

! 

n 

2*36 

20*25 

Gulnare . 

0-25 

1 

K5 

2*12 

19-74 

BundaloorW.Wks. 

0*3() 

1 

62 

2-02 

17-29 

Yacka. 

0*30 

0 

89 

1*77 

15*27 

Koolunga. 

0*31 

i 

61 

1*99 

15-94 

Snowtown....... 

0*68 

i 

09 

J-85 

15-70 

Brinkworth. 

0*41 

1 

22 

1-94 

15-48 

Blyth. 

0'(52 

2 

11 

2-01 

16*34 

Clare. 

0-48 

1 

75 

2-77 

24-30 

Mintaro Central . 

()-4() 

1 

29 

2-29 

21-99 

Watervalo..._ 

0-(52 

1 

36 

2*81 

27*17 

Auburn .. 

0*()0 

I 

51 

3*02 

24*25 

Hoylcton . 

0*53 

1 

46 

2*19 

17*96 

Balaklava . 

0*64 

1 

38 

2*02 

16-03 

Port Wakefield .. 

0-86 

1 

19 

2*16 

13*13 

Terowio . 

0-08 

0 

76 

2*10 

13*71 

Yarcowie... 

— 

1 

55 

2*06 

13*91 

Hallett___ 

0*13 

0 

73 i 

1*97 

16*40 

Mount Bryan ... 

0*11) 

i 

17 1 

]*92 

15*73 

Burra . 

0*38 

1 

25 

2*39 

17*82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 

0*35 

0 

96 

2*26 

18*87 


WmT OB' Mobray Range. 

Manoora... 

Saddlowortli .. 

Marrabel .... 

RiTerlon . 

Tarlee 

Stockport. 

Hamley Bridge 
Kapunda ,.,. 

I Breolitig ...... 

■ Greenock. 

Truro......... 

Stookwell. 

Nuriootpa .... 

Angaston ..... 

Tanunda . 

Lyndook . 


Mallala. 

Rosewortky .., 

Gawler. 

Two Wells .... 

Smithfield .... 

Salisbury. 

North Adelaide 

Adelaide. 

Brighton , 
Gleuelg ....... 


0*45 

M8 

2-17 

18*09 

0-35 

l-OI 

2-52 

19*69 

{)-42 

l*0vS 

2*14 

18 94 

0-50 

3*11 

2*47 

20-48 

0*50 

1-69 

2*23 

17'48 

0*04 

2*63 

2-07 

16*89 

0-67 

2*09 

2-19 

16*45 

0-52 

1-91 

2*53 

19-67 

0*63 

' 1-84 

2*23 

^ 17-85 

0-65 

! 2-49 

2-37 

21-40 

0-49 

1*20 

2-2,1 

19*74 

0-«) 

1-03 

2-23 

20*30 

0-55 

1-84 

2-34 

21-25 

0-56 ! 

1-88 1 

2-36 

22-26 

0*60 

2-37 1 

2-58 

22-28 

0*58 

1-67 

2-25 

23*01 

LAiDE Plains, 



0-81 

1-45 

2-U 

16*88 

0-69 

1-29 

2-11 

17*31 

0-80 

2-38 

2-36 

19*21 

0*55 

1-76 

2-05 

16*36 

0*41 

M9 

2-19 

1758 

0-34 

0-95 

2-25 

17*30 

0-32 

i-30 

2-35 

18-57 

0*52 

1*40 

2*47 

21*49 

0-48 

1-47 

2-39 

21*04 

0-42 

1-27 

2*47 

19-93 

0*43 

Ml 

" 2*26 

18*35 
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RAINFALL— conUnued. 



For 

To end 

Av’g:e, 

Av’ge. 


For 

To end 

Av®ge. 

Av’ge. 

Station. 

Mar., 

Mar., 

to end 

Annual 

Station. 

Mar., 

Mar., 

to end 

Annual 


1916. 

1916. 

Mar. 

Rainfall 


1916. 

1916. 

Mar. 

Rainfall 

! 1 

Adelaidi ThAms—€07dimed. 


West of Spin 

obe’s C 

i 1 

luLF— coniinmd. 

Magill...... 

0*39 

l-C>5 

2-85 

25-69 

Streaky Bay. 

0-36 

0-63 

1-54 

15*31 

Glea Osmond .., 

0-53 

24)2 

2-63 

25*26 

Port Elliston .... 

‘ 0-34 

1*27 

1-39 

16-49 

Mitcham .. 

0-37 

M3 

2-42 

23*47 

Port Lincoln .... 

0-33 

0*5i 

2-06 

19*88 

Belair 

0-10 

M7 

3-00 

28*64 

Tiimby 

0-35 

0-37 

0-34 

0-14 

0-60 

0*50 

0-45 

0-82 

1*50 

15*00 



Carrow ......... 

Mount Lofty Ranges. 


Cowell . 

1- 75 

2- 01 

11-76 

12*21 

Teatree GuHy.... 

0-51 

1-89 

3-23 

28*19 

Point Lowly .... 

Stirling West ... 

047 

2-00 

4-46 

46-70 






Uraidia . 

Clarendon ...... 

047 

042" 

2-03 

1*59 

4-44 

3-52 

44-36 

33-67 

Yobke’s Peninsula. 


Morphett Vale .. 

0-60 

148 

2-06 

23*32 

Wallaroo .. 

0-91 

1-35 

1-83 

14-05 

Noaiiunga. 

04.“) 

1-00 

2-26 

20-28 

Kadina. 

0-62 

0-98 

1*84 

15-88 

Wiiiunga . 

04(> 

1-28 

2-74 

25-98 

Moonta . 

0*74 

0-09 

i-84 

15-22 

Aldinga . 

0-37 

0-99 

2-36 

20*34 

Green’s Plains ... 

0-73 

0*97 

1-09 

15*73 

Normanville .... 

0-39 

0-96 

2-13 

20-65 

Maitland . 

0-51 

0-77 

2-04 

20*08 

Yankalilla....... 

040 

l*2i 

2-50 

22*78 

Ardrossan ...... 

0-44 

0-74 

1*65 

13*89 

Cape Jervis. 

0*30 

0*64 

1-02 

16*34 

Port Victoria ... 

0-23 

0*51 

1*60 

15-20 

Mount Pleasant . 

0-l)0 

2-37 

2-70 

26*87 

Curramulka. 

0*1.4 

0-34 

2-02 

18*51 

Blumberg . 

0-56 

148 

3-00 

29*38 

Minlaton .. 

0*24 

0-50 

1*75 

17-41 

Gumeracha . 

0-o2 

2*07 

3-21 

33*30 

Stanabury ...... 

0*30 

0-63 

1*86 

17*06 

Lobethal . 

0-37 

1-37 

3-13 

35*38 

Warooka . 

0*37 

0*61 

r59 

17*71 

Woodside. 

0*39 

1'5() 

3-08 

31*87 

Yorketown ..... 

0*29 

0-41 

1*66 

17*47 

Hahndorf. 

041 

1*64 

3-35 

35*45 

Edithburgh ..... 

0*34 

0-77 

1-87 

16*48 

Nainie . 

0-37 

1*23 

3-33 

28*83 






Mount Barker .,. 

0'50 

1*85 

3*31 

30*93 

South 

AND South-East. 


Echunga . 

047 

1*44 

3*42 

32*83 

Cape Borda. 


0*92 

2*19 

26*09 

Macclesfield. 

0*55 

147 

.3-15 

30*72 

0-46 

Meadows . 

0*65 

1*60 

3*74 

35*52 

Kingsoote . 

0-17 

0-90 

1-77 

18*95 

Strathalbyn. 

0*47 

M9 

2.48 

19*28 

Penneshaw ..... 
Cape Willoughby. 

0-83 

0-52 

1*37 

2-91 

2*23 

2*16 

21-34 

19-69 

Mubeay 

Flats 




Victor Harbor .,. 

0-47 

MO 

2*56 

22*18 

AND Valley. 


Port Elliot. 

0*37 

0-90 

2-45 

20*33 

Wellington ..... 

0-34 

0-30 

0-77 

O-So 

2*24 

2-12 

15*01 

16*08 

Goolwa 

0*45 

0-23 

1*64 

0*93 

2-33 

2-59 

17-93 

16-74 

Milang^. 

Pinnaroo ....... 

Langhorne’s Brdg 

0*31 

0-02 

2-07 

15*27 

Parilla .. 

0-35 

1*41 

— 

— 

Tailem Bend .... 

0«25 

0*25 

0*49 

0*76 



Lameroo ....... 

0-32 

1-33 

0-4S 

2-09 

16-55 

Murray Bridge ,. 

2-15 

14*32 

Parrakie.. 

Callington . 

0-23 

0*76 

2*22 

16*65 

Geranium . 

— 

0*67 


— 

Mannum' . 

; o-of) 

0*93 

I-8« 

11*67 

Peake.. 

— 

0-59 

— 

— 

Palmer. 

0*48 

1*03 

2-2.3 

15*60 

Cookers Plains .. 

0*19 

0*03 

2-06 

14-74 

Sedan . 

0*50 

1*05 

M)2 

11*92 

Meningie . 

0-26 

0-78 

2-20 

18-87 

Blanchetown .... 

0*30 

0*73 

1-94 

10*71 

Coonalpyn. 

0*07 

0*74 

2-07 

17-49 

Eudunda. 

0-30 

0*97 

2-lf) 

17*33 

Coomandook .... 

0-12 

0-91 

0-71 

16-80 

Sutherlands.. 

0-30 

1*20 

i*40 

10*60 

Tintinarxa. 

0*11 

0-74 

2-31 

18-78 

Morgan .. 

0-18 

0-54 

1*51 

9*29 

iCeith... 

0-09 

0-66 

— 

[ — 

Overland Comer . 

041 

0-20 

2-02 

11-42 

Bordertown ..... 


1-67 

2-17 

! 19-76 

Renmark ....... 

0*08 

0-28 

0-43 

0-61 

1-81 

10*93 

Wolseley ..... . 

0-03 

1*97 

1*86 

1 17-72 

Loxton ... *. 

Frances .. 

0-02 

1*60 

2-32 

1 20-74 






Naracoorte ..... 

0*09 

1*64 

2-56 

f 22-60 

< West of Spiisrom’s Gulf. 


Penola .. 

Lucindale ...... 

0-13 

0*14 

2-30 

1*75 

3-24 

2-46 

1 26-78 
' 23-32 

Euola.. 

0-05 

1*03 

2-16 

10*43 

Kingston 

0*12 

1*67 

2-45 

1 24-73 

Whit© Well. ..... 

0-44 

147 

1-58 

9*67 

Robe .......... 

0-30 

2-61 

2-53 

i 24 - 69 ; 

Fowler’s Bay . . . 

0-10 

0-43 

1*32 

12*11 

Beachporti ...... 

0-20 

Mi 

3-02 

I 27-51 

Penong . 

0-05 

0-62 

i*30 

11*93 

Millicent ....... 

0-28 

2-82 

3*31 

1 29-25 

Murat.'Bay ..... 

040 

0*32 

— 

_ 

Mount Gambier . 

0*35 

2*93 

4-04'' 

! 32-00 

Smoky Bay . 

0-15 

0*27 

— 


0 . Nrthumberland 

0-27 

2*62 

3-02.. 

1 26-63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU, 


CONFERENCE OF LOWER NORTHERN BRANCHES. 

Tile Aiinuai Conference of the Lower Northern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was held at Gawier on Friday, March 10th, 1916. 
The Department was represented by the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor A, J. Perkins), the Principal of the Kosew'orthy Agricul¬ 
tural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.), the Horti¬ 
cultural Instructor (Mr. G. Quiini), Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., 
MJi.C.V.S. (Veterinary Lecturer), the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. 
Suter), Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimental Work), 
Mr. H. E. Laffer (Viticultiiral Instructor), and Mr. ,F. Coleman 
(chairman), Messrs. J. Miller and G. Jeffrey (members), and M^r. 
H. J, BhiuiivS (Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture). 
'Idle following gentlemen represented the undermentioned Branches:— 
Aiigaston—W. Patching; Blyth—A. L. McEwiii; Gawler River— 
A. J. Davis, F. W. Roediger, A. W. Roediger, F. H. Bray, A. J. Bray, 
W, J. Dawkins, J. PL Dawkins, P>. F. Hillier, W. Rice; Lyiuloch— 
G. W. Warren, J. Mitchell, F. Moore, J. kS. Hammatt; Riverton- 
Horn W. Plannaford, M.L.G., R. H. Cooper, PL C. Mills, L. Jenkins, 
A. Haiinaford, E. A. Gray; Northffeld«r-W. J. Dali; Rosenthal—G. H. 
Stevens, F. H. Wolf, PI. F. Muegge, B. Plender, B, C. Gursansky; 
G. C. Pleinjus; Saddleworth— W. PI. Ashton, T. IP Eckermaiin; Two 
Wells—L. PL Dawkins, PI. W. Kenner. 

Mr. A. M. Dawkins (member of the Advisory Board and Chaiianau 
of the Gawler River Branch), who occupied the eiuiir, extended a. 
welcome to tlie delegates and visitors, and askcHl Mr. F. Coleman 
(Chairman of the Advisory Board) to declare the C^onferenee open, 

OPENING ADDREBB. 

Air. Coleman, in acceding, referred to th(3 excellent class of country 
represented by the Conference, and mentioned the possibility in much 
of the district of developing the practice of irrigation to a, greater 
extent for the growing of props and fruit. lie said there was a ten¬ 
dency among farmers in the older settled districts to ignore the 
educational value of the Agricultural Bureau, which was to be regret¬ 
ted, and he urged that greater enthusiasm should be evidenced in tbe 
.. institution. 'He' had much pleasure, in: declaring the Co'nferenct^ open, 
and express,ed; the hope "that the pr^sjeeedings' of the Conference would 
^ ^ prove of distinct walUe'tp' those present,, 
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Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of Agriculture) delivered an 
address on ‘' Rotation of Crops. ’' This will be published in a subsequent 
issue. In discussing the subject, Mr. A. L. McBwin (Biytii) related 
his experience of mixed fainning in earlier years, and referred to the 
difference in conditions at the present time wliich would have to be 
taken into consideration in planning the operations of a farm. 

Mr. W. J. Dawkins (Gawler River) did not think that the growing 
of fodder crops on fallow land wmild prove to the monetary advantage 
of farmers in his locality, as the rainfall there was not very heavy, 
and the practice would tend to exhaust the available moisture in the 
soil. He suggested sowing rape on the stubble after wheat; and the 
failure of such a crop would not be of serious moment. 

The Hon. W. Hannaford, M.L.C. (Riverton), said that one of the 
greatest difficulties with which they liad to contend was the prevalence 
of noxious weeds, and the probable solution of this difficulty would be 
an increase in the*number of stock carried on the farm, which would 
involve alteration in the practice adopted at present. 

In answer to (luestions, Professor I^erkins said that the time during 
which lucerne could be profitably grown without replanting depended 
on whether it was cut or grazed; in the former case, the maximum 
cuts would be secured between the sixth and tenth years after sowing; 
if grazing were practised, however, even with a good stand, the ground 
should be broken up in the third year. Silver beet wms not likely to 
be successful in districts wiiere the summer rainfall was scanty. 

Mr. J. Miller (member of the Advisory Board) closed the morning 
session with a reference to the benefits resulting from the discussion 
follow^ing on papers contributed by practical farmers, and hoped that, 
at future conferences, more of such papers w'ould be forthcoming. 


Afternoon Session. 

STOPPAGE IN CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

In an address on this subject Mr. E. E. Place, B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., 
said that stoppage in cattle and sheep, sometimes spoken of as ‘Glry 
bible,’^ was a condition which resulted from failure of muscular 
action. Digestion in that class of stock was a process of stwere 
and prolonged muscular action. Stoppage wuis the result of 
trouble that had commenced in another part of the body. 
All mnscular action wms impelled by the nerves. If the im- 
X)ulse from the nerves to the inuscles of the digestive organs 
wms poor the muscles responded poorly. A healthy constitution 
implied a healthy muscle' growth, and vice versa,^ a healthy 
miisele growth wms essential to the functions of a healtliy eonstitu- 
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tion. in the early symptoms of ‘Airy bible’^ clisorg'auisatioii of the 
museular system was apparent. Niiineroiis parasites inhabitcKl tin* 
museiilar fibres, wliieh they poisoned; these l>roiight about the stiff¬ 
ness ^v'liieh was so marked in the eni'ly stages of the disease. Th(‘ 
increase ol‘ their poisonous action implicated more and more ol; the 
system, until the ‘‘bibie”' gave ont. When the beast was down, with 
head to hank, tongue poked out, and eyes drawm in, violent purga¬ 
tives were of little use. Prevention was of far !mn*e importance than 
treatment, and consisted in toning up the muscles of the digestive 
tract. In the earlier stages, nerve tonics such as mix vomica or 
sti\vcliniiie gave satisfactory results. Lack of phosphates in the con¬ 
stitution was one of the main causes of poor nervous and muscular 
action, and in many districts phosphates wume lacking both in fodder 
and in tbe soil genei*a.lly. A useful lick that went to meet these 
defieieneies was one of four parts of sweet bone meal and one part of 
saltpetre, and where tbe trouble was likely to be common, tbe use of 
this lick was to he advised. In reply to questions put to him, Mr. 
Place said that cei'tain plants, eaten by stock which were in good 
condition, caused no trouble, but under certain circumstances, stock, 
in poor condition would suffer severely from eating the same plants. 

Numerous cases of death in ewes, especially those with twins, were 
not due so much to poisoning as to the heavier stress on the circula¬ 
tion and the demand made on the constitution which the tuve .was 
unable to meet. 


THE MANAGEMENT OP FARM SHEEP, 

The Principal of tbe Rosewortby Agricultural College (Mr. AV. J. 
Oolebateb, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) delivered an address on this subject, 
which will appear in a later issue, 

DlSCUgSION. 

Mr. G. Jeffrey (member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) said 
that present conditions made it practically essential for the farmer 
to breed his own ewes. The farmer who did this in a systematic man¬ 
ner should secure more even and satisfactory results. The keeping of 
sheep had an important bearing on the growing of fodder crops. 

Mr. A. L. McBwin (Blyth) expi^essed the opinion that sheep should 
be more generally kept on the farm, even to the extent of hand- 
'-feeding, at'certain, periods of the year. In this connection ,oats were 
a valuable, feed,,., and'they could 'be stored,with advantage to be 'fed to 
stock at a tinie when''.natural feed was scarce. 
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^‘A LITTLE HORSE TALK."^ 

Mr. G. W. Warren (Lyndoclx) read a paper witli this title. He 
referred to the very heavy demand for horses which existed at the 
present time. Was it unreasonable to suggest, he asked, that a market 
might be found for Australian horseflesh after the war? It was 
more profitable and humane to weed out tliose animals which had 
performed strenuous duties between the ages of 5 and 12 years, and 
sell them when their meat was prime than to run patieiit old slaves 
into the market to be purchased and illtreated by a jobber or iin- 
scrupuloxis owner. The present, therefore, seemed a most opportune 
time to consider the ({uestion of the improvement of the class of hoi\se 
kept. Ill dealing with this subject, the paper continued—Nothing 
will convince me that the average farmer, myself included, is careful 
enough in the selection of the mares used at stud. We have obtained 
excellent results by the examination of stallions; why not include the 
examination of mares? Veterinary science declares that certain 
unsoundnesses are hereditary; whether so or not, who can gainsay 
that it is preferable to breed from a mare free from these defects. It 
is evident we must look more to the mare for like characteristics in the 
foal than to the stallion. It was always thought that to get a good 
buggy sort a blood horse crossed with a heavyisli carty mare would give 
the best results. My experience suggests that a good, roomy light 
thoroughbred headed mare crossed with an active Clydesdale is pre¬ 
ferable, although failures occur in either instance. 

The mare should be worked in the earliei‘ stages of pregnancy, pro¬ 
vided she is not suckling a foal; in the case of faion work, the harder 
ill reason the better. Ordinary farm work after weaning the foal 
should in every ease be practised right up to the time of next foaling. 
A mare should never be allowed to get even fat. Keep her in healthy 
condition; she will droj) a bigger and a liealthier foal. If she is 
rolling fat, look out for trouble, especially in big dranglit stock. It 
is a cruel shame that stallions, especially draughts, are kept, as many 
of them are, cooped up in a loosebox sometimes wdthout an exercise, 
yard. High feeding, more particularly without exercise, is the cause 
of many ills. We meet cases of founder almost every day. Is this 
fat to hide blemishes, such as poor middle pieces, etc.! The stallion 
should be made to work every day during the off season. 

The Foal. 

On my holding the mares are kept handy during the foaling season, 
and as soon as a foal is dropped it is caught and encouraged to strug¬ 
gle ; this being done frequently during the foal period, sensitive ones 
receiving more attention, the legs being picked up, rubbed where 
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tliej sliow signs of ticklishness. Even if the foal only receives this 
tnitioTi once it in^ver forgets it. It can i)e ov(n‘(ioiie, and tlie foal will 
get cunning; hut treated rationally, it {it^velops eonfidence, and 
once the foal gets to know it is hot going to be injured 
it is more than lialf broken in. Foals arc droppcnl as (‘arly 
ill spring as possible, and weaned, according to the sea¬ 
son, ill autumn. Eacii is provided with a lialter, and 
all are housed together in a roomy loosebox, taught to tie up and 
to lead. A patch of lucerne is valuable for the mares in snmmei*, 
but, in my opinion, there is no feed like onr natural green wintei* feed 
for an animal and young. After the foals become fairly tractable, 
they are turned out by day and fed at night during their first winter; 
then turned out to mature. The colts are gelded after the second 
winter, when the teed is good and befoi*e the ai)pearanee of the blow¬ 
fly. . 

Ifreaking to saddle, harness, or farm work when they are two off 
after the foal tuition is child's play. A little lunging, tieing back of 
heads, and affixing double harness, breeching strapped tightly to tlie 
light sorts and giving them a good seanijier, unmolested, in a big 
paddock in the initial stages, letting them have a kick or two without 
hurting themselves is almost a guarantee that they will refrain from 
kicking if anything happens to go wrong in harness in after years; 
driving them unhitched, with long reins, both singly or with another 
horse, changing frexpiently from the off to the near side, teaching them 
to get into a collar by hauling a log, etc. A highly excited horse 
backs naturally, generally into trouble, if he is not thoroughly taught 
to move forward. Before driving the animal, liitcli it shortly to a 
stout fence, coupled with another quiet reliable horse, for an hour or 
two at least, before asking them to start the vehicle. All work sliould 
be done in open winkers. Drive them thus for the first week or two 
very easy distances. When first passing a ear or a cycle care should 
taken. A fright is not readily forgotten. Extra care and attention 
in the first stages are repaid a thousandfold. Horses should be 
treated with fi.rmness, taught their names, and made to do what they 
are told. There is great virtue in the whip, more partieidarly if 
horses are not handled until they have matured. In a plougli, wagon, 
htiggy, or saddle, a horse should always be driven up to the bit. A 
puller sees a long journey out best. The first place a horse tires is in 
his head; therefore, hold him together with a tight rein. 

'', In breaking Tor'Ordinary farm work it is inadvisable to couple them 
in big teams of, say,,six or more abreast Put the subject in between 
Two other horses'.with .good mouths, and teach him to answer the ordi- 
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nary coimiiands. Keeping the, shoulders washed immediately after 
use and not allowhig the sweat to dry is a sure preventive of sore 
shoulders. Stables should be roomy, with plenty of light and venti¬ 
lation. 1 find that fixing the ajiimals in pairs in a loosebox is pre¬ 
ferable to having them tied singly. They should always be ma.de to 
empty their mangers; a horse does better on just enough than when 
being over-fed. A little linseed oil fed three or four times a week in 
the oat ration in the absence of some green picking is valuable; use it 
very frerpiently as a drench. Do not hesitate to allow a horse to drink 
when thirsty, wdiether in a heated condition or not, provided the water 
is at the same temperature as the air. A great risk is run if he is 
allowed a feed on dry fodder in a heated condition and then allowed 
to drink. Hosing a heated horse in summer or winter before stabling 
is an admirable plan. The heat.of the body will effectually dry any 
excess of moisture; and this tends to make him comfortable. A Iiorse 
appreciates a hose when used to it. 

In discussing the best means to improve our horses generally, noth¬ 
ing appeals more to my mind than co-operation, firstly in mare selec¬ 
tion, rational and humane treatment to sire and dam, judicial mating to 
produce constitution, freedom from uiisoimdnesses, reasonable action, 
and a uniform type. Breeding clubs should be formed, the State 
divided into districts, and a type fixed for each district. Each mem¬ 
ber of the club could bring his mares for inspection annually, and 
the mares could then be classified as to stamp and bearing, and by 
mutual arrangement a stallion could be chosen to cover as many as 
possible of an even type. In following years the offspring could also 
be examined. After the second or third foal at most the value of the 
sire and dam would be proven. If a mare did not throw up to the 
standard slie could be culled or .mated with another stallion. This 
arrangement would probably curtail the service rounds of the stallion; 
mares could be more readily brought to him, in lieu of him going to 
them. If a club were formed, no doubt the Government would be 
prepared to assist the movement, and if the clubs owned the stallions, 
and billeted them among selected members it would, no doubt, be 
beneficial all round. A stallion of merit could be changed with kin¬ 
dred clubs if a change of blood were desirable. As it is now in this 
district hardly two neighbors use the same stallion. The advantage 
of this scheme would be a better chance to produce a uniform type, 
and if the clubs could put on the market 50 to 100 head annually no 
doubt it would encourage a lot of business. 

Where a type which is now fixed, as an example, the Clydesdale 
or Shire, was decided upon, the best of the mares could be reserved 
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Tor the study and kept in the district by co-operative barter or 
exeliaug'e. Diffieiiities would arise, say, where the giiiuier sta.mp, 
was in requisition, which in my opinion could not he overcome unless 
a new bree<l were fixed. Never before in tlie history of our Static 
was there a more oppoidiine time to put horsehreeding on a Indler 
basis. The Agricuitural Societies ejieourage fashion rather than 
utility. A draught stallion shown in a dray Avith 80c\vts. bdiind him 
\roukl enhance iiis value as a sire—who can gainsay! Stallions o!:‘ 
other types should also he shown in harness. Take our other utility 
horsies, hacks and buggy types, how the high knee action of the 
hackney type predominates over the long striding, easy action, nice 
headed types of a decade ago. These are no good to a man on the 
land, particularly if he does his oavu shoeing. 

Anyone who is not practically a • professional is debarred from 
exhibiting even at country shows, as so much polish is required to 
enable a horse to be even examined. Glasses in which an everyday 
farmer could exhibit would tend to encourage the objects of Agri¬ 
cultural Societies, which is, I take it, to encourage all round the 
breeding of a better class of horse. 

Discussion. 

Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Expert) said that if farmers took up the 
practice of community breeding/' not only in relation to horses, 
but to stock, generally, good results would undoubtedly accrue, 

Mr. J. H. Dawkins expressed the opinion that owners of horses 
competing at agricultural shows should be compelhxi to produce 
certificates of fitness for the dams of the respective horses. 

In reply to a (I'uestion regarding stud books, Mr, Colebatch. said 
that the only method of establishing reliable stud books was for tlui 
Government to i.uidertake their compilation. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

On the motion of the Hon. W.. Ilamiaford, (Riverton), 

seconded by Mr. W, Patching (Angaston) and supported by Mr. 
J. S. Ilammat (Lyndoeh) the locus of the 1917 Conference was hrft to 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture to decide upon. 

Evening Session, 

: THE ORANGE. 

Mr. G. Quinn (Horticultural Instnietor) ' delivered an address on 
this subject, the ,report of which wall.appear in a subsiMiuent 
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FEEDING OP DAIRY COWS. 

Tile Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) also spoke. He 
said that in the early ages the cow secreted only sufficient milk to real* 
her young. This animal had now given place to a cow which was 
practically a machine for the production of milk. The environment 
of the present-day cow was not always what it should be, 
and the incorrect feeding which was frequently practised 
was mainly responsible for the poor standard of the stock, 
and for many of the troubles with which they were often affected. 
The output of milk from a cow depended almost entirely on the quan¬ 
tity and composition of the food which was given to it. Regularity 
observed in feeding and milking could influence the milk yield to the 
extent of igall. to -|galL milk per cow per day. Negligence in regard 
to the food supply would even upset the results of good breeding, 
and it was the weakest point in the dairying industry of South Aus¬ 
tralia. Food was necessary to maintain the tissues of the body, as the 
destruction of tissue was always proceeding. A food ration should 
have palatability and. succulence, and it should be varied from time to 
time. Hay, fed by itself, was not a milk producer, but mixed with 
bran, lucerne chaff (which should contain the lucerne leaf), and 
crushed linseed provided a good feed. Bran was a concentrate con¬ 
taining the protein necessary for milk production. Such foods as 
bran were too rich to feed alone, and had to be mixed with bulk foods. 
Natural pasture was unquestionably the best food, as it contained the 
proper balance of nutrients necessary for milk production, but as it 
was not always available, it was necessary to make other provision. 
Wherever possible, a small patch of lucerne, even i acre, should be 
grovm, as it would ensure the supply of a quantity of succulent food 
so necessary for milk production. The value of such a patch was 
almost inestimable, as a sick cow or horse would relish a little green 
lucerne when no other food would tempt it, and it might possibly be 
the means of saving the animaFs life. Fodder crops could also be 
advantageously sown on fallow land to provide quantities of green 
fodder. The value of ensilage was incalculable; its manufacture 
merely consisted in putting together suitable green stuff at th^^ proper 
time, and conserving it in a silo. It could be kept over considerable 
periods, and it provided a solution to the difficulty of securing suc¬ 
culent food during drought periods. (An article by Mr. Suter on the 
Conservation of Green Fodders as Ensilage appeared on pages 
177-184 of the September, 1915, issue of the Journal). 

A dairy cow, weighing approximately l,0001bs. live weight, and 
yielding Sgalls. daily, required in her food ration the following food 
nutrients (in lbs.):—Dry matter, 25 to 28; protein, 2 to 2|; carbo- 

E 
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hydrates, 12 to 15; fat, 1 to 5-; of wliicli the body required—dry mat¬ 
ter, 12 > ; protein, ; carbo-hydrates, 7; fat, -J; and the ainoiiiit avail¬ 
able for milk production was—dry matter, 12 to 15; protein, I-], to 1-1; 
carbo-hydrates, 5 to 8; fat, -]■ to h Each pound of milk produced 
(after the body deniands were satisfied) required .461bs- of dry matter, 
.067ibs. of protein, .26ibs. of carbo-hydrates, and .02ibs. of fat. lu 
addition to these food nutrients, an abundance of pure water was 
essential to a vigorous milk fiow. 

A l.OOOlbs. live weight cow fed with the following I’ation would 
receive sufficient for maintenance and production of milk, and addi¬ 
tional food would only be stored up and cause an increase in weight:— 


Kation, Dry Matter. Protein. Garbo- Fat. Nutritive 

hydrates. ratio. 

‘ lbs. lbs. 

adlbs. green lucerne. 7.0O 1.29 2.56 .21 

JSlbs. wbeaten chaff. 16.a5 .61: 8.29 .19 16 5 

81ba. oaten straw. 7.26 .09 S.CKS .06 

Sibs. bran. 7.06 .89 3.37 .20 


37.67 2.91 17.30 :66 

The next ration, however, would provide just sufficient foods to 
provide for maintenance and milk production:— 


Batioii. Dry Matter. Protein. Garbo- Fat. Nutritive 

hydrates. ratio, 

lbs, lbs. 

3{Jlbs. green lucerne. 6.00 ' 1.11 2.19 .18 

12lbs. wheateii cbaft*. 10.94 .43 5.53 .13 1 *. .5 . 9 

5ibs. oaten straw. 4.50 .06 1.93 .04 

bibs, bran. 5.29 .67 2.53 .15 


26.73 2.27 ' 12.18 .50 


'With the following two rations, in which the food supply was rc- 
diieed still further, the cow' would be insufficiently fed, and the milk 
supply would eonsetiuently be reduced:— 


Ration, 

Dry Matter. 

Protein. 

Carl;)o- 

Fat. 

Nutritive 




hydrates. 


ratio. 




lbs. 

lbs. 


15lbs. green lucerne .. 

3.00 

.55 

1.09 

.09 


81bs. wheaten chaff .. • 

. . . 7.29 

.28 

3.68 

.08 

1:6. S 

3lbs. oaten straw ,. .. . 

. . . 2.72 

.03 

1.15 

.02 


21bs. bran . - .. .. .. . 

. .. 1.76 

.22 

.84 

.05 



14.77 

1.08 

6.76 

.24 


Kation. 

Dry Matter, 

Protein. 

Carbo¬ 

Fat. 

Nutritive 




hydrates. 


ratio. 




" lbs. 

lbs. 


ISibs. ‘green liieeme .. . 

.. .. 2.40 

.44 

.87 

.07 


6Ibs,. wheaten chaff , 

. , . . 5.47 

.21 

2.76 

.06 

.1:7. 1 

31! IS. oaten straw .. .. 

2.72 

.03 

1.15 

.03 


' lib. bran ... 

. ’* '.bSS 

' hi 

,42 

.02 



11.47 

,79 

5.20 

,18 
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The following were six rations which could well he fed in the 
Northern Areas for milk production:—No. 1—151bs. wheat and oaten 
chaff, 41bs. oaten straw, 8ibs. bran, 2ibs. copra cake. No. 2—lOlbs. 
oaten cliaff, 81bs. lucerne chaff, 61bs. crushed barley, dibs. bran. 
No. 8—161bs. oaten chaff, 61bs. crushed barley, 61bs. bran, lib. linseed. 
No. 4—201bs. pumpkins, lOlbs. wheaten chaff, 51bs, straw chaff, Tibs, 
bran, 21bs. linseed. No. 5—251bs. pieinelons, 81bs. bran, 121bs. chaff', 
51bs. straw chaff, 21bs. Copra cake.. No. 6—SOlbs. green lucerne, 121bs. 
wheaten chaff, 51bs. oaten chaff, 61bs. bran. 

Any of the further list of daily rations was to be recommended, 
half to be fed in the morning and half in the evening:—No. 1—201bs. 
pumpkins, lOlbs. lucerne chaff, lOlbs. oaten chaff, Gibs, bran, 21bs. 
linseed. No. 2—201bs. pie melons, lOlbs. chaffed cornstalks, lOlbs. 
lucerne chaff, Gibs, bran, 21bs. cocoanut oil cake. No. 3—lOlbs. oaten 
straw chaff, lOlbs. lucerne chaff, Gibs, bran, lib. linseed, lib. molasses. 
No. 4—18 lbs. wheaten chaff, Slbs. -pea straw, 81bs. bran, 21bs. copra 
cake. No. 5—301bs. pie melons, 151bs. oaten chaff, 51bs. wheaten straw, 
81bs. bran. No. 6—151bs. lucerne chaff, lOlbs. oaten straw, Gibs, bran, 
21bs. copra cake. No. 7—^151bs. oaten chaff, 81bs. pea straw, Gibs, bran, 
21bs. copra cake, lib. molasses. No. 8—141bs. oaten chaff, lOlbs. oaten 
straw, Gibs, bran, 21bs. pollard, 21bs. copra cake, lib. molasses. 
No. 9—121bs. lucerne chaff, Gibs, wheaten chaff, 41bs. oaten straw chaff, 
41hs. bran, 11b. copra cake. No. 10—lOlbs. wheaten chaff, Gibs, lucerne 
chaff*, 81bs. oaten straw chaff, Gibs, bran, 2lbs, linseed meal. No. 11— 
lOlhs. oaten chaff, 81bs. lucerne chaff, Glbs.enished barley, 41bs. bran. 
No. 12—151bs. oaten cbaff, 41bs. oaten straw, 81bs. bran, 21bs. copra 
cake. No. 13—151bs. oaten chaff, Gibs, crushed barley, 2]bs. bran, 
21bs. linseed. No. 14—201bs. pumpkins, lOlbs. wheaten chaff, 51bs. 
straw, Tibs, bran, 21hs. linseed. No. 15—251bs. pie melons, 1511)S. chaff, 
bibs, straw, 81bs. vdieat, 21bs. copra cake. No. 16—4011)s. mixed silage, 
barley, and oats, lOlbs. lucerne chaff, 81bs. bran. No. 17—Oblbs. 
maize silage, 121bs. oaten chaff, lOlbs. bran, No. 18—301bs. mixed 
silage, oats, and barley, lOlbs. oaten chaff, lOlbs. bran. 

CONFERENCE OP NORTHERN YORKE’S PENINSULA 

BRANCHES. 

The Annual Conference of Northern Yorke’s Peninsula Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau was held at Kadina on Thursday, March 16th. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Plon. 0. Goode, M.P.) attended, and 
was accompanied by tlie Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Lauiie), 
the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr,, P,. Place, ^B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.), 
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and the Acting Secretary ot* the Advisory Board of Agricul¬ 
ture (Mr, H. J. Finnis). The following gentlemen repre¬ 
sented the undermentioned Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau:—Kadiiia—G. H. Weidenbach^ G. R. Bruce, J. A. Cowley, 
J. N. Pedler, W. Major, H. Pearson, P. D. Anderson, E. H. 
White, R, Correli; Maitland—C, A. Pitcher, J. Bentley; Balaklava— 
P. H. Roediger, H. Roberts; Paskeville—T. H. Price, H. J. Drewitt, 
P. H. Uren, T. R. Brinkworth, J. C. Price; Moonta— W. J. Brink- 
worth, W. B. Stacey, P. Ford, A. B. Ferguson; Bute— W. H. Shar- 
maii; Arthurton—J. H. Goiliver, W. J. Angel, J. Welch, T. H. Hewlett, 
W. R. Stephenson. 

The President of the local Branch, Mr. Correllywho occupied the 
chair, extended a heaihy welcome to the visitors, and called on the 
Hon. C. Goode, M.P., to declare the Conference open. 

THE MINISTER'S ADDRESS. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode) in declaring the 
Conference open, referred to the reputation of the South Australian 
farmers in the other States. The improved methods of cultivation 
which they had adopted were largely attributed to the Agricultural 
Bureau system, and he made an appeal for them to stimulate 
interest in that institution. 

The Wheat Scheme. 

Referring to the scheme which had been adopted for the handling 
of the urheat crop this year, the Minister said there was no doubt thar 
farmers were getting more for their wheat than would have been the 
case had the Government not undertaken the marketing of the crop. 
Most people were agreed that the Government had done the right thing 
in securing freight, for they were in the best position to get the 
freight if it were to be obtained; certainly they would get more than 
would have been secured by merchants. More especially was this the 
case, as they were able to enlist the influence of the Imperial .Govern¬ 
ment. Fanners should not lose sight of the fact that the conditions 
were extraordinary, and that extraordinary measures were necessary 
to cope with the contingencies as they arose. The scheme as it now 
existed had evolved; and had been modified and altered to meet 
the exigencies of fast changing conditions. He then discussed in detail 
the factors which had operated in determining the nature of the 
scheme, and the circumstances which, made it necessary. 

■ ' The MEROHAW#^''':eOMMI^ 

Criticism had been levelled at the commission which was being paid 
to the Government agents; but he a^ed them to remember that the 
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merchants carried the responsibility for the crop from the time it was 
delivered to them until it reached the buyer. They undertook the 
risk of the weather, paid the lumpers, re-bagging charges, etc., and 
were responsible for storage and delivery as they would be if they 
were themselves the buyers. They were not expected, how^ever, to 
carry the risk of damage from weevil and flood. The merchants were 
doing a great deal of good work, and the Government was reaping the 
benefit of their experience. 

Freight. 

The key to the whole situation was freight. It was difficult to 
realise the position, even w^hen they were acquainted with the quantity 
of shipping that had been sunk, and that which had been diverted for 
military purposes. 

The highest rate of freight they had had to pay had been 110s., and 
it had only been possible to secure it at that figure because of the 
powerful infiuence that had been exerted 011 behalf of the Common¬ 
wealth. Argentine was paying 150s., and Australia would be paying 
170s., if not more, if they had to secure their freighte at the ruling 
rates of the world’s markets. It was usual for Argentine under 
normal conditions to secure a higher price for wheat than was secured 
by Australia, but because of the lower freights secured under the 
scheme, Australia was getting a better price for wheat than either 
Argentine or Canada. 

There had been contention in some quarters, that they should have 
gone into the freight market earlier than they had, but it would be 
seen that there was nothing in this, as they had commenced making 
inquiries, as early as September, but the shipowners would not enter 
into any agreements at such an early date. 

The Influence of the Imperial Government. 

He bad already referred to the influence which the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment had exerted on the oversea shipping interests. This was strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in the case of the Seapool, The owners of this vessel 
were given the alternative of sending her to Australia, or having her 
commandeered. The transports were also carrying cargoes of grain, 
and. this could not have been arranged had the merchants been hand¬ 
ling the freights. 

The Ultimate Price of the Crop. 

No one eonld speak with any assurance as to the ultimate price that 
the farmers would receive for their grain. There was one point, how- 
eve, that they should not lose sight of, and that was that the Govern¬ 
ment, by its action, had saved the financial position, and averted a 
serious crisis. The financiers of the Commonwealth were agreed that 
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fills was so. ]\Iercliants, whose available capital at the time would 
have been very limited, %voiild not have been able to coiitiiiiie in the 
market for longer than was necessary to meet their immediate sale 
i*eqiiirenients, and as a result, immediately these had been satisfied, 
conditions in the market would have become chaotic. 

He wns hopeful that an average of 4s. 6d. per bushel would be 
secured for the whole of the crop. The price was made more doubt¬ 
ful on account of the larger crop, as the carry-over would be so imich 
greater. 

In South Australia the figures had reached a total of T,000,000bnsli. 
above the official estimate, and the position in Victoria and New Soiitb 
Wales was similar. It Avas now anticipated that up to the beginning 
of x4pril advances at the rate of 3s. per hnsliel AAniild have been made, 
eijiial to a total of £14,000,000, whereas the hanks had Avorked on an 
estimate of not more than £11,000,000. It Avas this fact that made it 
uncertain as to AAdietlier they AAmild be able to advance a further 6d 
per bushel on April 1st. 

The Unexpected Difficulties. 

In order that they might realise to some extent the unforeseen 
difficulties Avith AAdiieh they met, he mentioned that 11 boats had been 
secured for January shipments, but all of these had been com¬ 
mandeered. 

SAND DRIFT, 

A paper on this subject Avas contributed by Mr. W. Buchanan, of the 
Bute Branch, in the course of Arhich he said:—In many of the agri¬ 
cultural districts of South Australia, more especially during dry 
years, AAffiere the land under cultivation is of a sandy loam, pervious 
ill nature and loose in formation, sand drift during the summer, under 
the infiuenee of cyclonic Aveather, prevails. Thus from cultivated 
paddocks clouds of ever-shifting sand are distributed and re-distri- 
buted over the wdiole face of the district. 

Nature seems to have foreseen the advent of the industrious plough, 
and low, undulating ridges, sandliills, or sand dunes, covered Avith 
natural groAvth, lie in parallel lines, almost in every instance nortti- 
Avest and south-east, as it were in lines of barricade, to obstruct the 
heavy north AAunds, mitigating their effect on the soil. To clear every 
obstruction, as is practised in many hundreds, brings retribu¬ 
tion, in the form of hurtling clouds of sand drift. There¬ 
fore it is imperative, unless the whole contour of many districts 
is to be changed, that the natural Arind-breaks be left intact and im¬ 
proved Arherever possible by a judicious system of tree-planting. 
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Those comicils which jealously guard their I’oads from the depreda¬ 
tions of the axe are worthy of high eommeiidatioiL The farmer will 
ponder deeply before he allows every tree to be iiidiscrimiiiately 
sacrificed; rather will he reserve strips of timber as windbreaks on 
those sandhills^ which, if denuded, will certainly drift. If such were 
practised by all, combined with the careful preservation of the natural 
growth on the roadsides, and further augmented by systematic tree¬ 
planting, this great evil would in time wholly disappear. Re-aft'oresta- 
tion, and not de-afforestation, should be our aim. 

The paper was well received, and vigorously discussed, especially in 
regard to the wisdom of leaving standing scrub along the roadway, 
and the efficacy of cultivation in stopping the drift. 

GO-OPERATION AMONGST FARMERS. 

In a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. T. H. Hewlett said:— 
The suggestion of co-operation among farmers and Bureaux has re¬ 
ceived a fair amount of consideration from the various Branches of the 
lAireau of this State. Judging from the tone of the majority of papers 
supplied, it is obvious that the authors feel confident that co-operation 
among farmers would be a gigantic success. Indeed, the problem is 
something which the average farmer has not yet considered, and which, 
if solved, would remove the greater portion of the financial obstacles 
that beset so many who have ofttimes to work 16 hours a day to retain 
their land. However^ a few of the writers are inclined to take a 
somewhat different view as to what w’ould really be the position were 
the farmers in general to adopt a systematic form of co-operation. 
It is only when one considers how far-reaching the organisation would 
necessarily be that the bristly side of the (luestion stands out. Many 
Branches have advocated co-operation in the purchase of machinery 
and phosphates, and suggest that an order for a number of binders, 
harvesters, drills, and other requirements would be the means 
of a great reduction in prices. But generally speaking 
we find the makers alive to the fact that the machinery 
must be had, whether purchased singly or by the dozen, 
and it is only wffien a firm has an opportunity of cutting out other 
makes that they are prepared to make an allowance for large orders. 
Past experiences have taught us that the farmer who prefers a certain 
make of harvester, binder, or other implement, is prepared to pay 
several pounds extra rather than accept any other make. Hence the 
difficulty to give a large order to one maker. Th.e same is equally 
true with reference to phosphates. Many farmers will not use, one 
brand only, though it be 2s. or 3s. per ton cheaper. Of late years 
phosi3liate companies have not been anxious to make a liberal eon- 
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cession on large orders. Then I have noticed that some writers have 
stated the advisability of the Bureau purchasing binder twine for its 
members, and no doubt a reduction might be had on binder twine 
rather than on many other articles. Yet, when it is considered that 
the average faimer uses only from three to four bales per year, the in¬ 
dividual saving is not sufficient to compensate the extra labor and 
iucoiivenieiiees which may arise. Should the twine prove unsatis¬ 
factory, some members have a tendency to blame the secretary, or 
whoever ma}' have been good enough to undertake the extra labor 
and woriy gratis. Others recommend co-operation in stock- 
lireediiig, but,one has only to visit a small number of farms to be 
fully convinced of the hopelessness of ever succeeding. One farmer 
ill 10 prefers a good breed of horse, and he is willing to exert all his 
energies to attain his ambitions. While, on the other hand, a fair 
percentage is fond of a good beast, yet have other ideals that are of • 
(*qiial importance. Others again are interested in stock only as far as 
£. s. d. are concerned, and the breed, care, and comfort of the horse 
gets very little consideration as long as he can work. Such a mixture 
of characteristics is not very likely to produce a beneficial result from 
co-operation. I have read of co-operation in dairying districts in the 
purchase of a well-bred bull, and the same has had a very satisfactory 
result in raising the standard of dairy cattle. But in these districts 
very few people have to derive a.living from dairy-farming, so that 
the thought of improving daily cattle is not likely to receive much 
consideration. We also have the suggestion of co-operation of 
farmers in new districts in the form, of purchasing implements 
jointly, also in pobling various kinds of work. In the purchase of 
machinery there is a possibility that money might be saved. (,I refer 
principally to beginners cropping a small area.) A binder, win¬ 
nower, grader, portable chafficutter, and sciub roller might well serve 
for several farmers who are within reasonable distance of each other. 
Co-operation in the purchase of these implements would mean a con¬ 
venience and saving of time which the farmer could not gain in¬ 
dividually. The idea of pooling labor must necessarily apply to the 
more closely-settled districts where fruit and vegetables form the 
greater portion of the living. Even in such districts it would be a 
very hard matter to find the equilibrium which is so often demanded 
in such cases. To pool labor in scattered districts would mean a loss 
of time in getting from one farm to the other, also the inconvenience 
of one being away from home at eertein times when there are nu¬ 
merous items which require attentiom?,;, So it seems that no matter 
ill which direction we look, co-operation has more disadvantages than 
advantages. However, it seems essential that the farmers will have 
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to co-operate in self-defence, otherwise it is obvious that the burdens 
which are always accumulating will soon grow too heavy. One by 
one the less fortunate farmers will have to part with the land that 
they have endeavored to retain by not only spending what money 
they had previously saved, but also many years of their best strength 
and energy. How, then, is the necessary co-operation to be brought 
about If it were possible for farmers to co-operate so that they 
could export and import, the key to the situation would be handy. 
But such an undertaking -would require practical commercial men at 
the head, and is a scheme which would require years to set in motion. 
It seems necessary that some form of co-operation among farmers 
should be adopted. But this should not be merely a few men meeting 
together and making an order for several farm machines, a few hun¬ 
dred tons of phosphates, or a ton of binder twine, and then leaving 
the* remaining arrangements to be carried out by someone who acts 
as honorary secretary. Not until every one of us is prepared to put 
the same energy into a co-operation as he puts into his farm work, 
can we ever hope to meet with any measure of success.^' 

POULTRY. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D, F> Laurie) addressed the Conference. 
For egg production in South Australia there was no more suitable 
fowl than the White Leghorn of the South Australian laying strain. 
In dealing with the question of breeding, he mentioned that the hen 
should be not younger than her second season, Le,, 18 months to two 
years old. However, in the case of a proved layer or breeder, this 
rule might be relaxed, the bird then being used until she was four 
or five years of age. Vigorous male birds from nine to 18 months 
old, would be found to give optimum, results. A vigorous male 
White Leghorn might be mated with from six to 12 hens, and when on 
free range with up to 20 hens. 

Fertilisation of the egg took place in the upper portion of the ovi¬ 
duct. After successful mating eggs laid on the second day would 
be fertile. As a result of tests made at the Roseworthy Poultry 
Station it had been ascertained that fertile eggs would he laid by the 
hens until the 17th day after the removal of the male bird. For prac¬ 
tical purposes, however, it could be taken that the eggs would be fit 
for setting purposes seven days after the male was introduced to 
the hens, and that after he had been taken from the pens for a period 
of seven days, it was unwise to attempt to use the eggs for hatching. 

The characteristics which should be looked for in the male birds 
were fair size,'plenty of saddle and neck hackle, legs fairly stout and 
wide apart, toes straight, wings large and carried low, back long^ 
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wide between, tlie slioiilders, good ehestj tail flowing. The bird should 
also be active, courageous, a good crower, and possess red eyes. 

Bhunales should have long backs, tails slightly fanned, heads fine, 
eyes red, eoiiibs niediiini-sized and fine, and be broad at the shoulder, 
deep behind the legs, wdiich should be straight. The .birds should 1)6 
of fair size, and very active. 


Single Testing. 

AVhen layers were to be bred, the lecturer advised penning a given 
number of pullets in separate ‘^single pens. A careful record of the 
production of these should be kept for a period of 12 months. Eggs 
laid at the end of the fourth month, and subsecpieiitly, should be over 
2ozs. in weight, with good shell. The hens should show no signs 
of broodiness, sickness, &c., and should lay not less than 220 eggs. 
The hen must be of good size, as, whilst the runts might lay well, the 
flock would soon deteriorate if these were bred from. 

When single testing could not be arranged each bird should be 
penned separately for a few days until she had laid. Any that laid 
eggs under 2ozs. in weight, or which had rough, mis-shapen shells 
should be rejected. Then, if the birds wei^e selected with regard to 
the points enumerated, fair results might be expected. 

Sire and Dam, 

Ill poultry breeding it was of the greatest importance to know the 
breeding of both the male and the female. A male bird transmitted 
the characters for high egg production and size of eggs from his dam 
to his daughters. Therefore he should be the son of a first-class 
layer, also of a layer of- full-sized eggs. 

The hen must be a good layer also, as she transmitted her laying 
po)ver and the character for large eggs through her sons to his daugh¬ 
ters. Therefore the cockerels of a first class hen were specially valu¬ 
able for future breeding. Any bird which showed any iveakness or 
defect should be rejected. Brother and sister mating should he 
avoided, but also the introduction of unrelated blood. They should 
always breed within the strain. In introducing fresh blood, the pro¬ 
geny of any mating must be kept separate and tested before being 
incorporated into the flock. - ■ — 

First-class laying stock was valuable, and w^as the only kind worthy 
of the farmer’s attention. Stock of unknown value imported so 
much risk that it should be avoided. 
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Table Bird Breeding. 

The general purpose, or ali-round breeds, were best suited to our 
eoiiditioiis. They %vere Orpingtons, Bhode Island Beds, Plymouth 
Rocks. Some strains of Wyaiidottes laid veiy small eggs, but if of 
good strain the breed wms valuable. Bed Sussex were good, but the 
eggs were on the small side. , They should not attempt to rival the 
White Leghorn in egg production, but be content with 160 to 180 eggs 
per year, because the extra value of the chickens as table poultry 
would make up for the lesser number of eggs. They should keep to 
the type, and avoid the runt-like so-called laying strains. Patten the 
chickens well, and market them when from four to five months old. 
As a rule, one male to from six to eight females gave good results witli 
the heavier breeds. 

Feeding on the Farms. 

All birds should sleep in houses in a fox-proof enclosure. Special 
breeding and chicken-rearing pens should be provided. The birds 
should be fed on mash in the morning, green food at mid-day, and 
grain at night. Mash, wet, was made as follows:—Bran one part, 
pollard tAvo parts, chaffed green feed or hay chaff soaked three parts. 
Make soup of meat meal, using lib. per 100 birds, and add salt loz. 
per 100 birds. Scald the bran, and allow it to SAvell, then rub in the 
pollard and soaked chaff or green food to produce a crumbly mass. 
Per bird, Avet mash 2|ozs. to 3ozs. daily. The grain should consist 
principally of wheat, Avith occasionally stout white oats, and in winter 
pease and barley when available. It should be fed in straw litter.at 
the rate per bird of IJozs. daily. A patch of lucerne for summer use, 
berseem for winter, and marroAV kale for all seasons should be grown, 
and also rape, mustard, green barley, oats, &c. Green stuff could be 
fed ad. lib. It promoted health, egg production, and rich-colored 
yolks. 

Diseases. 

The chief disease affecting farm poultry in this State Avas roup 
(Avian diphtheria). However, it now caused less mortality than 
formerly. As a rule, the eyes were affected, and patches of cheesy 
groAvth AA'cre seen in the mouth. When it appeared it was best to 
isolate all affected birds, and give twice daily 1 teaspoonful of olive 
oil, to which are added three drops each of eucalyptus and kerosine. 
Some of this should be rubbed over the head also. A pinch of 
powdered bluestone should be applied to ulcers and cankers should 
be destroyed, and the carcases burnt. 

Parasites .; 

Worms (Heterakis sp.).—The common round worm caused great 
loss. Its presence could be detected by the folloAving symptoms, 
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yellowisli diarrlioea, thirst, soraetinies ravenous appetite, shrunken 
face and comb. Post mortem—^Wornxs in long gut. The remedy 
was worin j^aste, and the whole hoek should be given a dose every 
three months as preventive treatment. Ticks constituted the greatest 
menace to the poultry industry, and no elfort should be spared to 
eradicate them. Old infested buildings should be burned, and kero- 
sine used freely. Lice.—When lice were troublesome insect powder 
should be dusted on the birds, and kerosiiie applied to woodwork. 

{To he continued.) 


A CURIOUS CASE IB A HORSE. 

Mr. P. E. Place (Government Veterinary Lecturer) gave a demon¬ 
stration to farmers in the neighborhood of Ninnes on Wednesday, 
March 15th, and among the cases presented to him was a valuable chest¬ 
nut horse of Mr. Gardner's that had a discharge from the near ear of 
a chronic character, and was so sore about the organ that he always 
had to be tied up to have the winkers put on. 

The Veterinary Surgeon located a movable body under the lower 
cartilage of the ear, and decided on its removal, which was painlessly 
carried out under cocaine, the horse, normally very fidgety, standing 
without control. The operator said he was going to remove a tooth, 
a statement that caused some amusement among the practical horse¬ 
men standing by; but this was quickly changed to astonishment when 
he handed a developed molar tooth to one of them. 

The oeeurrenee of a tooth in such a position is known to scientists, 
who call it an ectopic dentoma; it arises from a displacement of a 
tooth-developing centre during growth. The majority never develop, 
but, as in this ease, such takes place on rare occasions, and the tooth 
is now a valued possession of the owner. 
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— 

— 

Mangalo....... 

— 

— 

— 

Ooorabie. 

t 

— 

— 

Mantung... 


— 

— 

Cradock.. 


— 

— ■ 

Meadows ... 

0 

18 

16 

Crystal Brook ...... 

836 

— 

— 

Meningie .. .. 

0 

— 

— 

Cygnet River . 

t 

13 

11 

Milang .. 

850 

8 

13 

Davenport... 

* 

— 

— 

MDlioent.. 

0 

11 

9 

Dawson... 

0 

_ 


Miltalie... 

841 

15 

13 

Denial Bay.. 

0 

__ 

— 

Mindarie. r... 

0 


— 

DowHngville 

» 

—. 

— 

Minlaton.. .. 

0 

— 

— 

Elbow Hill. 

841 

_ 

— 

Mitchell.. 

0 

— 

—^ 

Forest Range ....... 


— 

— 

Monarto South.. 

848 

— . 

—p. 

Forster .... 

^43 

_ 

— 

Monteith.. 

0 

—■ 


Frances ... 

860 

_ 

__ 

Moonta ... 

0 


— 

Freeling.. 

* 

— 

— '■ 

Moorlands 




G-awler River ....... 

0 

— 

— 

Morchard 

833 

15 
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i 

1 

1 Riyertou .. 




Morpbett Yale 


1 —' 


j Robeits and Yerran.. 


— 

— 

Mount Barker. 

849 

12 

17 

Rosenthal. 

840 

— 

_ 

Mount Bryan .. 



— 

Rosy Pine.. 

846 

12 

17 

Mount Bryan Bast .. 

838 


— 

Saddleworth. 

# 

— 

_ 

Mount Compass .... 

850 

— 

— 

Salisbury... 

839 


— 

Mount Gambler .... 

851 


— 

Salt Creek... 

842 

_ 

_ 

Mount Hope.... 

842 

14 

__ 

Sandalwond . 

* 



Mount Pleasant .... 



— 

Sherlock .. 

848 

_ 

_ 

Mount Remarkable ,. 

•f 

5 

10 

Spalding ‘. 


18 

22 

Mundoora .... 

836 

_ 



847 

* 



Murray Bridge...... 

848 

— 

__ 

Stockport. 

_ 

_ 

My^olonga .*.. 

t 

— 


Strathalbyn. 

850 

_ 

_ 

Myponga . 

* 

— 

— 

Sutherlands. 


_ 

_ 

Myrla ... 


— 

— 

Tarcowie . 

* 

— 

„,,, 

McNamara Bore .... 

* 

:- 

' — 

Tatiafa .... 

853-4 

1 

6 

Nantawarra 

839 

— 

—. 

Tintinarra.......... 

854 



Naracoorte . 

854 

— 

— 

Two Wells ... 

* 



Narridy.. .... 

* 


— 

Hraidla and Summert’n 

t 

3 

1 

Narrung .. j 

t 


— 

"Waikerie . 

* 

_ 


Netberton.. ; 

* 

— 

“* — 

YFarcowie. 

* 

— 

_ 

North Booborowie ,, | 

836-8 


— 

Warrow . 1 


___ 

_ 

North Bundaleer .... 


— 

— 

Water vale. 

*• 

_ 

_ 

Korthfield. 

■» 


2 

Wepowie 

834 

_ 

__ 

Orroroo ... 

t 

'- 

—. 

Whyte-Yarcowie.,,. 

+ 

_ 

— 

Barilla .. 

m 

13 

1 

Wilkawatt .. 

847-8 

— 

_ 

Barilla WeU. 

Parrakie .. 

« 

1 

6 

Willowie . 

WilTningfrm 

834 

* 

i 

18 

16 

Paskeville. 

Penola .. 

* 

852 



Wirrabara. 

W'irreya 

— 

— 

Penong ...... ...... 

# 

8 

13 

WoUowa .. 

; 848 

19 


Petina . 

* 

— 

— 

Woodleigh ........ 

' t 


_ 

Pine Forest. 


— 

— 

Woodside.... 

! * 



Pinnaroo . 

843; 

— . 

— 

Wynarka ... 

1 ^ 

_ 

_ 

Port Broughton .... 

838 1 

■ — 

-- 

Y’abmana... 

! * 


_ 

Port Elliot .... .... 

' t : 

15 

20 

Yadnarie . 

i 842 



Port Germein ...... 

837 

_ 

— 

j Yallunda . 

! * 



Port Pirie .. 

837 i 

15 

13 

1 Yaninee .. 

I 843 



Quorn .. ,, 

' 834 t 

15 

13 

1 Yeelanna .. 

1 * 



Ramco .. .... 

846 : 

17 

I 15 

1 Yongala Yale . 

1 * 

17 

15 

Redhill ,. '... ...... 

Renmark ...... .... 

# i 

j 1 

11 

i 16 

i 

i Yorketown . 

1 # 




•No repon received durieg the month of March. + Formal report only received. 

t Held over until next month. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of tbe Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
tbe Department of Agriculture will bring information as to tbe name and address of 
tbe secretary of tbe nearest Branch. 

If tbe nearest Branch is too far from tbe reader’s borne, tbe opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to tbe department for fuller particulars concerning tbe 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

GOOMOOBOO (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12m.). 

February 26th.—^I’resent: six members. 

Lessons feom the Harvest. —Mr. N. S. Lilleerapp initiated a diaeiissioii on this 
topic. He said that farmer.^ in the district sowed their wheat early in dry ground, 
with the result that weeds, principally mustard, came up very thickly and choked the 
wheat crop. Late-sowm crops in most instances had proved the best. Unless good, 
clean fallow were available, seed should not be sown before rain fell. Mr. E. Berry¬ 
man said that superphosphate sowm with the previous season’s crop which had 
been a failure, bad bad little effect in the past season, and farmers were therefore 
w^ell advised to sow superphosphate at every seeding. Mr. G. Phillis said that 
where farmers dipped seed wheat for idekling, the solution should be changed fre¬ 
quently in order to secure satisfactory results. Mr. Toliolke recommended King’s 
Early wheat for withstanding dry weather, but most members favored Federation 
variety. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

March 14th.—Present: eight members. 

Seeuing Operations. —Mr. F. Stone read a paper on this toxnc. He said that 
w'hen harvest work was completed, farmers should prejiare for seeding by over¬ 
hauling the drill and cultivator and repairing swings and chains so that no time 
would be lost when rain fell. Seed wheat should be put through the winnower a 
second time, and pickling should be done sufficiently long before sowing to allow of 
the seed drying. Pickling on a floor with bluestone solution was the method to be 
recommended, and no seed should be sown without being thus treated. Seed selec¬ 
tion was a matter to which more attention should be given. It was plain to all that 
a plump grain would produce a more vigorous plant tlian a pinched grain. If 
farmers took a little trouble with the selection of their wheat, change of seed would 
be unnecessary. For local conditions the best varieties were King’s Early, Federa¬ 
tion, and Bluey—early, medium, and late, respectively. Their different times of 
maturation enabled the farmer to harvest them to the best advantage. Late wheats 
usually gave the best returns, therefore only a sufficient area to provide hay and 
seed should be sown with King’s Early. April and May vjere the best months for 
seeding, but it was preferable to delay until the middle of June than to sow the seed 
dry. After the rain fell the ground should be cultivated to a depth of Sin. and the 
seed then drilled in. Harrowing after,, the drill was unnecessary in their locality. 
The Chairman (Mr. D. E. Madigan) expressed the opinion that members should co¬ 
operate for the purpose of buying a grader. He favored the early sowing of early 
varieties of wheat, as they matured more quickly and were less susceptible to hot 
winds. 


MOBOHABD (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

February 19th.—Present:' 13 members and three visitors. 

■ Pig-Sties. —The Chairman (Mr. B. S. McCallum) initiated a discussion bn this 
subject. He said that eo-nerete sties could be put up fairly cheaply iff the farmer 
could burn the necessary lime on his ■ property. By putting plenty of stone in the 
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walls they could be made very secui-e, and the sties would be very comfortable in 
the winter. Wire-netted yards should be provided at the rear of each sty to enable 
the pigs to exercise sufficiently to keep them in good health. Mr. C. Halliday 
(Wepowie Branch) said that it was a bad practice to keep the pigs overcrowded. 
They required plenty of exercise and fresh air, and therefore plenty of room in 
the yards. They should always be supplied with plenty of fresh drinking water. 
Mr. E. J. Kitto had built stone pig sties at a big expense, but had found that 
stone walls were a failure, as the pigs soon broke the walls away. Wire netting 
yards, well constructed, were the most satisfactory, and a-shelter shed should be 
provided in each yard. Pigs always did better if given plenty of liberty. He 
also recommended sowing rape for early green feed, and had found nothing better 
for sows and young pigs. Mr. J. W. Bieehstien said that stone and concrete walls 
in pig sties should be protected with wood on the inside,. If this were done they 
would remain in good order for a long period. Mr. R. Jasper said that rape and 
Cape barley were most suitable for early green feed in the Far North. If pigs 
had plenty of green feed they did not require so much corn. Mr. G. Gregory 
found that pigs did well in fair-sized wire-netting yards with shelter provision. 


QUOBN (Average annual rainfall, 13.7&in.). 

March 18th,—Present; seven members and one visitor. 

Wheat Pickling. —In a paper on this topic, Mr. Britza emphasised the need for 
careful and thorough pickling of seed wheat. The method he adopted was to use 
kerosine tins finely perforated, three-quarters of which were filled with wheat, and 
immersed in the pickling solution. On being removed they were placed on a trough 
which drained into the vessel containing the pickling solution. Mr. Noll favored 
immersion of the bag containing the wheat. Mr. Brewster recommended farmers 
to secure good, sound wheat, when little trouble with smut would be experienced. 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in.). 

February 16th.—Present: 16 members. 

Mabketing op Wheat. —Mr. B. Jericho read a paper on this topic. He said that 
farmers should realise that only by sowing the cleanest and best quality seed wheat 
could they expect to produce a prime sample of wheat for market. Competition 
was keen at almost every buying centre, and that fact combined with the system of 
paying agents by commission often induced them to accept. inferior samples as 
f.a.q. Tinder no circumstances should that be allowed. The present system of 
fixing standard was not satisfactory, inasmiieh as no inducement was offered to 
market clean samples. The buying standard should be so fixed as to ensure to the 
careful farmer offering a good, clean sample a higher price than to the one who 
offered barely the standard wheat. In the States of America there were fixed 
annually four distinct standards for the agents’ guidance. For winter wheats it 
was generally 601bs,, {iSIbs., 56Hbs., and 521bs. per bushel, and sampling was done 
by means of testing scales. With one standard the receiver generally passed wheat 
on sight testing. Of course wet wheat or badly smutted had naturally to be ac¬ 
cepted on sight testing. Farmers here were not likely to call for this rigid system 
of sampling, but something would have to be done in order to retain good market 
against strong competition. At present it paid no farmei to clean wheat twice 
for market in order to deliver a 67Ibs, or 681bs. sample. For his personal benefit 
he could mix a percentage of white heads or other foreign matter with a prime 
sample, thereby increasing weight and still sell wheat that passed the testing scales. 
Bulk handling would be of assistance to the receivers, and disclose many bagged up 
sins. Members generally agreed that the grader would remove all foreign seeds 
if of a small nature, but it would not remove large seeds such as barley. Mr. 
Jericho, in reply to the Chairman (Mr. W. Slee), stated that wheat was tested by 
measurement in Gre^t Britain, and that South Australian wheat was equal to the 
staU'dard of o,13ier countries. 


WBBGWIE, March 21st;—Considerable discussion took place on the subject 
pf suitable varieties of wheat for the district. Opinions differed as to the suit- 
'ability of the'district, for,the growth of Federation. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEAUFOBT. 

February 24th.—Preyeut: yix members. 

Seed Wheat. —A discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Sampson thought 
some varieties were less susceptible to smut than others, and those were the varieties 
which they should cultivate. Mr. Yard said, in an early season, a variety of 
Avheats should be sown, commeneing with, say, Marshall’s IS[o. 3, and following with 
(xluyas and other varieties. Mr.- Wilson supported this practice, as a variety was 
frequently more successful in one season than another. Mr. H. 0. Underwood said 
tiiat of the smutty wheat he had sown, that which was sowui dry -was free of smut, 
whilst that sown in very wet ground w’as badly affected. 

At a previous meeting. Mr. H. 0. Underwood read a paper on the con¬ 
servation of fodder. He said that, owing to lack of fodder during the 
recent drought, a great number of stock had to be sacrificed, and in order to 
prevent a recurrence farmers should conserve, and endeavor to keep in stock, suffi¬ 
cient fodder for 12 months’ requirements. In addition to grow'ing wheat for hay, 
he advised sowung oats or barley for that purpose in rotation with wheat. The 
use of the thresher was also to be recommended in order to prevent all w'aste of 
foodstuits. For storing oats, he advised the use of old iiou tanks as more pro¬ 
tective and economical than bags. Threshed straw, well stacked and protected from 
the weather would remain iii good condition for a number of years, and after being 
chaffed, if daxnped mth molasses and fed with a proportion of crushed oats, would 
prove a ration quite suitable for working horses. The feeding of grain to sheep 
w^as undoubtedly a profitable practice. If confined in a small paddock they would 
fatten on a ration of oats per head per day. Cocky chaff was also a valu-. 

able fodder reserve. Ensilage w^as practically untried in some districts, but it was 
an easy matter when green feed w^as abundant to fill a pit with suitable greenstuff; 
and its feeding value, particularly, to milking cows, could not be questioned. Mr. 
Mugford said that an extra quantity of hay should be put by each year as a re¬ 
serve, and Mr. P. Underwood supported this view by recommending the establish¬ 
ment of a two years ’ reserve supply of hay. Messrs. W. B. and J. Sampson urged 
that greater areas of crox^ should be cut for hay. Mr. Yard recommended chaffed 
oats for the purpose of fattening sheep. 


BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in. 

February 18 th.—Present: 11 members. 

Cows ON THE Farm. —Mr. A. Bartrum read the following paper on this sub¬ 
ject:—“Cows on the farm are very x>rofitable if properly managed. The dairy 
herd should be thoroughly tested, for it will pay better to feed a few good cows 
than a Jot of inferior animals, as the extra work involved in the latter ease does not 
pz’oduee a correspondingly increased return. I favor the Shorthorn breed for any 
localities where a certain amount of hardshix> has to l>e endured by the cows. The 
Jersey is good, but requires sheltered eouditions, and a good well-drained yard. 
Milking bails shouhi be well paved and thoroughly drained, and all dairying 
utensils should Ixe kept in a suitable building; separator, cream cans, and milking 
buckets should be kept scrupulously clean. Regular milking hours should be ob¬ 
served; cows being fed while being milked. One should always breed from the 
best sire available, and in selecting a sire due consideration should be given to the 
X>roductive capacity of his female ancestry. The calf should be taken from the 
cow immediately it can walk; Uie cow will not hold back her milk, and the calf 
is more easily taught to drink. -With the present shortage of milking cows all fe¬ 
male calves should be raised. One of the most important items in dairying is to 
make provision for a good supply of green fodder for the summer months, either 
in the form of ensilage or fodder crops such as lucerne, sorghum, and maize. En¬ 
silage is easily made, and there arqi numerous methods adopted for its manufacture. 
The pit gives good results when put down in, good holding ground; a round or 
oblong cavity being preferable to the square, as the stuff subsides more evenly. 
The site selected should be slightly elevated to allow of good drainage. A cereal 
crop which will cut two tons of hay, if cut" for ensilage will make six" tohS' 'of 
succulent fodder. Members favored feeding cows with bran and chaff'twice'a day'' 
with green feed occasionally. "'''/-a- 
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BOOLEBOO CENTBB (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

March 17th.—^Present: 12 uieinbery. 

Poultry on the Farm. —Mr. B. W, Stanton read a paper on thin subject. lie 
said that on the average farm, where the market for fresh egga was nsuatly rather 
distant, it was inadvisable to concentrate upon egg production. The White Leghorn 
breed, which were the best egg-producers, were not markedly suited to averjige farm 
conditions. Such breeds as the Orpington, Bhode Island Bed, Plymouth Bock, 
AVyandotte, Sussex, and Eaverolle would always find a good market, either as 
chickens or full-grown birds. In addition to being good table birds, they were 
good layers, and were quiet birds, well suited to farm conditions. When they had 
laid an appreciable riuniber of eggs, they could be relied upon to hatch out a set¬ 
ting of eggs and carefully rear the chickens hatched. Average specimens of the 
breeds named could be seeure<l at reasonable prices, as it was unnecessary to secure 
the highest grade. The breeds should not be mixed, but should be kept as pure as 
possible. It was a good plan to secure a good male bird from a well-established 
poultry farm, whose services should result in the improvement of the flock. In 
the discussion which followed, members agreed that where poultry were kept on the 
farm, they should not be allowed within the precincts of the stable and stackyard. 


CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in. 

February 19th.—^Present: 27 members. 

Cruelty to Animals. —In a paper on this subject Mr. B. Townsend drew atten¬ 
tion to the following instances of cruelty frequently occurring on farms:—^Young 
stock allowed to wander in paddocks without proper feeding, until they become very 
low in condition, while stocks'■of fodder are available at the homestead. Kicking 
horses or beating horses with pitchforks, shovels, or fencing wirej overloading and 
compelling horses to continue work when exhausted; shoeing horses in a careless 
manner; use of ill-fitting harness, more particularly collars, which were very fre¬ 
quently in need of stuffing; driving a horse on a warm day without allowing him tlie 
opportunity of taking a drink; tieing a horse up in a cold, exposed condition with¬ 
out protective covering; flogging a horse when it shied at any object such as a heap 
of road metal—the fault might be the driver’s, or the winkers might fit too closely; 
allowing stock to stand in a bare 'paddock on a hot day without covering or shade; 
allowing a dog to follow a cart or trap long distances on a hot day; indiscriminate 
use of firearms in hunting, with the result that harmless birds and animals were 
frequently maimed; allowing children to keep pets without ensuring that they gave 
them proper attention. All these instances of cruelty, he said, caused acute siiifer- 
ing to the animals, and each should do his utmost to prevent their occurrence. 


MENBOOBA (Average annual rainfall, 14.11in.). 

February 21st.—^Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Harvest Results. —Mr. Noble said he had secured the best results from Com¬ 
bination and King^s Bed wheats, the average being about 12bush, j^er acre. Mr, 
0. H. Button found Gluyas best, with MarshalFs No. 3 next. Mr. Carman also 
had good results from Gluyas. Mr. W, Bates said he had had his best returns 
from Marshall’s No. 3, yielding up to seven bags per acre, next best varieties be¬ 
ing Yandilla King and Gluyas. Mr, W. Hancock had found Marshall’s No. 3 the 
most successful variety. Mr. J. Clothier reaped ITbush. an acre from OorrelPs 
No. 7, but thought the wheat too late for the season. GarmiehaePs Eclipse and 
King’s Bed had not been the success that they usually were. Marshall’s No. 3 
was still a firm favorite, as it yielded well, and was a good all-round wheat, being 
well suited for hay. 


NORTH BOOBOBOWIE. 

March 21st.—^Present: seven members. 

Daikyino. —^Mr. S. E. Mudge contributed a paper on this subject. He said 
that where dairying wms the main object, a herd of pure Jersey cows would give 
the greatest satisfaction.; Jerseys, however, suffered severely from the effects 
of cold weather,,, and it was therefore necessary to provide 'warm sheds for 
their accommodation during, the winter 'months.' Where dairying was a 
secondary, matter, ,a-, ■ cross-.between the Shorthorn - and Jersey breeds was to be 
recomm'ended. These 'animals produced a. fair-sized calf, which could be reared 
-'and sold* at, a:,profit. ;,,Tn view of present prospects, it should pay to rear all 
calves; if a''Secure paddock, warm shed, and plen.ty of feed am'I water were 
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available^ little trouble should be caused. A plot of* lucerne was a valuable aid 
in this connection. In purchasing cows, only the best should be selected, as 
a good cow was no more expensive and no more trouble to keep than a poor one. 
In the selection of a sire, also, the greatest care should be exercised, not only 
in regard to breed, but also as to the strain to which the bull belonged. It was 
only by using tlie progeny of good butter-producers that the best results could 
be obtained in breeding. * He thought it was an unprofitable practice for every 
farmer to keep a bull, and suggested that a private individual or co-operative 
concern should keep the necessary bulls, securely fenced, in a central position, 
and make a fixed charge for their use. By selling or exchanging these bulls at 
intervals in-breeding would be avoided, and improvement in the type of stock 
would be effected. It was important to have the cows coming into milk at the 
proper time, which in their distinct was March or April. They could then be 
milked for nine months, and allowed to rest for three months during the busy 
harvest period. Feeding of cows required careful study. Lucerne and oats 
were excellent fodders, and could be grown to advantage on the flats in the 
locality. The marketing of cream presented some dif&enity, but that could be 
overcome by the establishment of a co-operative factory. The keeping of 
cows on the farm admitted of the keeping of pigs and poultry to great ad¬ 
vantage. 


POET PIEIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21 in.. 

January 15th.—Present: nine members. 

Features op 1915.—In a jiaper with this title, Mr. J. Greig quoted a number of 
figures showing the distribution of rainfall during the year. The winter was one 
of the mildest which he could recollect, no extreme conditions being experienced. 
Although the total rainfall was not very high, it -was distributed over the growing 
period to great advantage. The excellent crops which had been reaxied could not 
be attributed to moisture conserved from the previous year, nor to good cultivation, 
as in many eases opportunities for thorough soil cultivation had been infrequent. 
The warn! soil and the favorable weather conditions prevailing at seed time had 
resulted in a good germination, and the cereal crops had thus received an excellent 
start. Precipitations throughout the growing period, also, had been most oppor¬ 
tune. The fact that the soil had had an almost complete rest during the previous 
year, and the destruction of many disease germs as a result of the drought, also had 
a beneficial influence on the erox>s. The conditions which would prevail during the 
approaching season were, of course, unknown, and farmers should cultivate their 
land to conserve moisture in the soil and make adequate preparation for possible 
adverse conditions. Mr. Welch thought that if a fall of Sin. of rain had oeeurretl 
in March wheat cro^js and feed would have given better lesults. Mr. Eagle re¬ 
marked that early crops suffered severely from the effects of hot winds during Bep- 
teinber. The Chairman (Mr. F. A. Johns) said that, although smut had been pre¬ 
valent, in cases where jiickling with bluestone had been resorted to very little smut 
had occurred. 


POET GEEMEIN (Average annual rainfall, 12.84in.). 

February 26th.—Present: nine members. 

Pig Eaising. —In a paper contributed on this subject, the wn-iter said that the 
state of the meat market should induce producers to pay some attention to the 
rearing of stock which reached maturity in the shortest space of time. His ex¬ 
perience of pig raising was that it was a very profitable undertaking. For 
examjjle, during the last 12 months, he had niade a net profit of £22 9s. 6d. on pigs. 
To secure good results it was necessary to keep good pigs, which were likely to 
thrive under the conditions which obtained on the holding. The Yorkshire and 
Berkshire were both suitable breeds. Feeding was of very great importance. 
Barley was an excellent food, and areas could with advantage be sown with this 
cereal. Skimmed milk, fed with grain, was very fattening, and could not be put 
to better use than feeding to pigs* By curing the pork before marketing a quan¬ 
tity of scrap meat and lard was retained, on which an appreciable sum could be 
realised. Mr. Deer said that soaked wheat as a food was as efficient as the crushed 
grain. Mr. Stone preferred selling pigs as soon as they reached a marketable age 
rather than to cure the meat. 

Wheat Pickling. —Mr. Stone initiated a discussion on this topic. Mr. Car¬ 
michael said that the care exercised in keeping wheat-handling machinery clean was 
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aji important preventive iiioaBure a,gainst the spread of smut. Mr* Blesing said 
that climatie conditions had an important bearing ou the occurrence of snmt. Mr. 
Hiliaui used biuestone solution, and found it very effective. Brills should be care¬ 
fully clea.nod so that seed should not be reinfected with smut spores. Mr. Hacket 
had found both biuestone and formalin to be effective pickling solutions. 


MOUNT BEY AN EAWT, March llth.—The Chairman (Mr. J. Thomas) 
delivered an address on tlie value of the Bureau. The remainder of the evening 
was devoted to a social in honor of Air. P. Tralaggaip, on the eve of his de¬ 
parture for the front. 

NOKTH BOOBOEOWIB, Alarch 1st,—>Seventeen members and 20 visitors 
attended a demonstration and lecture given by Air. Place, Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, at the Booborowie CTOveriiment Farm. 

POET BEOUGHTON, March 17th.— Experiment An Work.— The Hon. Secre¬ 
tary, Air. J. H. Fletcher, contributed a x)ap&i‘ on this subject. He emphasised 
the need for careful and systematic experimental work to be conducted by 
fanners. Experimental xdots laid down in a haphazard fashion meant only 
a waste of time and energy. Members supported the paper, and Messrs. 
Bawden and T. Pattingale referred to the need of improving the grain yield 
of wEeats grown in the district. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in,). 

January 29th. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin contributed a paper in which he made suggestions -regarding 
work which should be carried out on the farm at that period of the year. X^re- 
paration for seedtime was a most important matter, and required much fore¬ 
thought and planning to ensure successful seeding nperatioiis. If farmers devoted 
proper attention to the work of jireparation, seeding could be carried out expe¬ 
ditiously and without hindrance. The necessary seed should be secured early. 
It should he thoroughly cleaned and pickled in ample time before it was actually 
needed. All available straw should be stacked, as it could then be kept without 
waste and utilised with advantage for making up a ration, for example, when 
stock were feed.ng on green stuff. Harness should be put in order, and im¬ 
plements thoroughly overhauled an<l defects remedied. Fences should have atten¬ 
tion, and a pile of cut wood provided for use in the household; if an engine was 
available on the farm a circular saw would prove a profitable investment for saw¬ 
ing up roots. Cultivators and harrows should be taken out, and the fallow put in 
thorough order for seeding. If the time was available, harvesting machinery 
could also be overhauled, and if repairs were not then effected a statement of parts 
and work required to put the machinery in order could be compEed, and put in 
the box of the harvester, so that the work could be carried out expeditiously before 
harvest time approached. ' Finally he would urge every farmer^to keep a diary. 
Its record of' work done,' weather conditions, &e., was very valuable axid instruc- 
tive.' ■' ' ■ 

Oekakino Wheat eor Market. —^Mr. H. W. Eim© eontributcM a paper on this 
tm>-e at a recent meeting. He said that the preparation of wheat for market had 
of date been somewhat neglected. ■ This was attributable to several causes. 
lU' earlier years lesser quantities of .wheat were grown, and farmers took greater 
pains to produce a good sample. Competition amongst merchants had tended 
' ,'to: make the farmer careless, for'if wheat was 'docked by'one merchant, farmers 
"Could ta^'. it to another' merehantj 'and probably secure full rates for it. The 
introduction of ^the^'hhrv,ester and'its general adjpp.tion had the effect of reducing 
the quality, /a'S,'.it,'.did not dO' the work of cleaning ,as thoroughly' as the winnower. 
Farmers shoulct'^ realise'that if they took more',trouble'witn their wheat They could 
raise the standard to such an extent that a "much greater demand, would be 
created for South Australian, wheat, with more'profitable r^ults, to the farmers. 
A welVcleaned sample weighed to .better 'advant^ei than a dirty sample, and 
the rejected grain (could''be utilised as pig and poultry food. AH stock, wool, 
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fruit, &c., realised prices aecor<ling to their quality, and wheat should Ije 
graded in the same way. Greater care should be taken in the w'orking of the 
harvesting machinery, the riddles and screens should V)e kept cdean, and any 
wlieat reaped during <iamp weather should he put through the winnower a second 
time; w’henever a sample was unsatisfactory the process of winnowing should be 
repeated. 


N ANT AW AREA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90 in.). 

February 17th.—Eresent; seven members. 

Manures. —Mr. G. Dixon contributed a paper on this subject. He said that if 
farmers expected to secure the best returns from their soil, they must maintain it in 
good condition, not only chemically, but also physically. A few years’ bad treat¬ 
ment of a soil would cause it to give, very poor returns. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to artiheially replenish from time to time the content of plant food in the 
soil, more particularly phosphoric acid. The nitrogen content was also a very im¬ 
portant matter. This could be maintained in several wmys. Every fall of rain in¬ 
troduced into the soil a certain quantity of nitrogen compounds. There were 
certain organisms in the soil whose function was to convert suitable material Into 
available nitrogen, and the mechanical condition of the soil had an important bear- 
ing upon their activity, as vegetable matter decayed more rapidly in well cultivated 
soil than in that the cultivation of wbudi was neglected. The growing of certain 
crops assisted in maintaining the nitrogen content of a soil, while the growth of all 
forage crops w^ere a valuable aid to securing good physical condition of the soil. 
Mr. Sleep said that the amount of rainfall and the atmospheric changes were the 
principal factors governing the success of a crop. Mr. Siitton strongly advocated 
the adoption of a system of rotation of crops. The change from growing wheat 
to oats and barley w^as very beneheial to the lamb 


SALISBURY (Average animal rahifall, 18.57m.)» 

November 2nd.—Present: nine members. 

Question Bo3^. —-A number of questions were asked and answ'ered by members. 
For orange trees which appeared to be ^^sickening,” cutting back, w^atering, and 
manuring well, and possibly root v)rnning were suggested. A fortnight after 
blooming was me time recommended for the cutting of wheat for hay. For im¬ 
provement of orange trees, grafting gave bigger stocks than budding, but the 
latter practice was mostly adopted. In the'r district grafted trees were liable 
to suffer damage by hood. The Compuda variety of orange was described as an 
upright and vigorous grower; fruit oval in shape, and borne in clusters. 
The Mexicana variety was more' uniform in foliage, and the fruit was not so oval 
in shape and borne more regularly. 


SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.), 

March 7th.-—Present:, 10 members. 

Harvest Results. —Mr. H. Bussenscluitt submitted a report on the experimental 
plots which he had conducted with varieties of w^heat. The preparation of land 
for the general crop on his holding consisted of plous'liing, harrowing, and twice 
scarifying between July and September. Oats and Baroota Wonder wheat were 
sown with Icwt, of superphosphate to the acre at the beginning of May, and 
yielded 2 tons of hay to the acre. Mr, R. H. Bagster reported that his land, some 
of which had been under peas and some lying out the previous season, was sown 
in May-June with Gluyas Early wheat at the rate of Ibush. to the acre, together 
with lOOlbS. mineral super, per acre. A return of over 2 tons of hay to the acre 
was secured from this fallow land, w^hich wms rolled, scarified, and harrowed and 
sown with llbush, of New Zealand Cape oats and lOOlbs. mineral super per acre, 
and gave a return of 2 tons of hay per acre. Hay stubble, scarified and rolled in 
March, scarified again and sown in April after rain with New Zealand Capo oats 
and lOOlbs. mineral super, per acre, also gave a return of 2 tons of hay. It was 
noted that Gluyas, which had a tendency to go down under normal conditions re¬ 
mained upright and produced first-class hay. Mr. W. W. Shepherdson said that his 
land had not been fallowed, but when soaked with rain in the middle of Was 
ploughed, harrowed and drilled with llbush. of King^s Early wheat and , Icwt* of 
mineral super, per acre; a return of 3 tons.of hay to the acre was seeured. Btnbble 
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land sown Tvith a crop for the third successive year yielded 2 tons of hay to the 
acre. Mr. E. Mosis cultivated in the third vreek of Decemher land wh.ieh had been 
cropped in the previous year. The land was left until near seeding time, when it 
W'as scarified twice and harrowed before and after drilling; 701bs. of Mar- 
shairs No. 3 wheat and 601bs. of superphosphate per acre were sown, and a return 
of 2 tons of hay to the acre was secured. Mr. W. J. McNicol ploughed a portion of 
his land in July and August, cultivated it in September, and again in February. 
It was sown in May with 601bs. Baroota Wonder wheat and lOlbs. oats, together 
with lOOlbs. superphosphate per acre, and it yielded 35ewts. of hay to the acre. An 
area which had been a failure in the previous season was cultivated in May, and 
sown with 601bs. Golden Drop wheat and lOOlbs. superphosphate; and it yielded 
about 4 tons of hay per acre. Another area, which had also been a failure in the 
previous year, cultivated in May, and sown to oats, gave a similar yield. The crop 
sown on the fallow land grew fairly well until November, when fully a third of 
the plants turned white and ’were little better than straw when cut. 


BALAKLAA’'A, February 26th.—Consideration was given by members to the re¬ 
port, furnished by Mr. G. H. Stevens, on the wheat selection competition conducted 
under the auspices of the Branch. 

LEIGHTON, February 17th.—Mr. J. McDonald initiated a discussion on the pre¬ 
sent system of weighing wheat, and the advisableness of erecting a weighbridge 
was considered. 

LEIGHTON, March 16th.—A discussion took place on the system of weighing 
wheat practised by agents, and members favored a proposal to instal a weigh¬ 
bridge as a means of securing satisfactory treatment. 

ROSENTHAL, February 25th.—The Acting^ Secretary of the Advisory Board 
(Mr. H. J. Finnis) attended the inaugural meeting and explained the functions and 
advantages of the Agricultural Bureau, 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BUTE (Average annual rainfall, i5.42im). 

February 15th,—Present: 15 members. 

The Whea-T Harvest. —Mr. S. Trengove contributed a paper dealing with the 
causes of the small yields which were reape<l from crops which earlier in the season 
were full of promise. He said that one of the causes of the disappointing yields 
was the fact that the fallowing of the land, and all the subsequent workings it 
received, were done when the ground, was in a very dry state. Again, at seed time 
in many cases the farmer found that his supplies of horse feed had given out, so 
he hurried his crop in as quickly as possible. The rain that fell early was sufScient 
to start the wheat, and did not damp or chill the subsoil. The heat in the ground 
caused plant life to grow very quickly, and indeed, every one renlarked how rapidly 
the wheat and feed grew. In the a'^sence of eheeldng frosts, the wheat plant grew 
up slender and tender, and the heads began to form earlier than usual. Just at that 
time the mueh-dreaded red rust appeared, and the tender condition of the wheat 
plant caused it to succumb to the effects of the rust and the trying weather con¬ 
ditions that set in. Each day the rust increased, and with a few hot days seeme<l 
to arrest the development of the crops, which, assumed a very sickly apijearance. A 
very heavy frost occurred about the ffrst week in November, and this was fol¬ 
lowed by very trying northerly winds till about the middle of the montli. A severe 
hot north wind then followed, and that day reduced the average of late, rusty crops 
by sfevetal bushels per acre. Another hot spell' hurried the ripening of the wheat 
■ once''again, and"'crops that had'a tinge of green''were ready for harvesting within 
a few days,:'; 'There was no' doubt that the crop^'that yielded well ripened slowly. 
Summed theyauses of the, low returns were, dry fallowing, rapid and unchecked 
'■".'^rovrih of the, crop, the disasttO'US eff.eets of the red rust upon the sappy growth of 
' wheu%''and Imally the .severe'late frosts and hot'winds. ' 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HiLL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

February 19th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Care of Horses ’ Feet. —In a ijaper with this title, Mr. H. B. Phillipps empha¬ 
sised the importance of paying proper attention to horses’ feet. He said that a 
horse should never be shod until over two years of age, as before that time the 
horse’s foot Tvas rapidly growing, and the practice of shoeing tended to contract 
the foot. When taking shoes olf a horse, the clinches should be raised with the 
buffer; the shoes should not be forced off, as that tended to break the erust and 
destroy the horn. If the shoe did not move easily, the nads. should be punched 
back and pulled out. If the frog was healthy only sufficient cutting should be 
done to clean it. The hoof should alwrays be rasped down to ensure that the shoe 
fitted w^eli, taking care that the heel was not cut too low nor allowed to remain 
too high, as either condition caused a strain on the leg. Horses that were kept 
in stable a goo<l deal requires! extra attention to prevent trouble with their feet. 
Ill answer to Mr. A¥ake, the writer of the paper said that the horse’s hoof should 
. lie burned only sufficiently to secure a straight bed for the shoe. 

Harvest. —Mr. F. Ghilmau thought that the hot wund was the chief cause of 
his disappointing harvest results. Mr. P. G. Wake reported an average of 7^bush. 
Bust had been the cause of considerable loss; he recommended sowing early, Mr. 
Dawkins said that oats had proved very successful. He did not favor excessive 
applications of superphosphate for wdieat-growing only, but said that heavy dress¬ 
ings were of value where the land was intended for grass in the succeeding season. 
High-grade superphosphate was the most profitable to use. ‘ ‘ Smut proof ’ ’ wheat 
Lad given very good results. Mr. A. O. Ghilmau recommended Gluyas variety 
for grain, and Golden Drop for hay. ^ He did not advise sowing large areas for 
grain on account of the prevalence of rust. 

KOONIBBA. 

March 16th.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Care of Implements. —A paper on this subject was read by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. E. 6. Dahl). Mr. Hasting recommended straw for roofing an imxdement 
shed, for the reason that the interior of a shed so roofed was cooler than any 
other. Mr. E. A. Payne did not favor oiling drill discs, as the oil held the 
sand, and caused the bearings to wear very quickly. Mr. Dahl, in reply, said 
that straw was a dangerous roofing material, on account of its liability to take 
fire. His experience had shown that oil wms much better than grease for appli- 
cation to drill discs. Members agreed that it was most important to provide 
a good shed in which to house the implements. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

March 14th.—Present: eight members and visitors. 

Wheat Variety Tests. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. E. Gardner) submitted the 
following report oii the experimental work conducted by Mr. G. B. Gardner:—Plot 
No. 1, Federation, yielded 22biish. 221bs. per acre; Plot No. 2, Doris, yielded 20bush. 
541bs. j)er acre; Plot No. 3, Cooi^er’s, yielded 17bush. 161bs. per acre; Plot No. 4, 
Dart’s Improved, yielded 21bush. 321bs. per acre; Plot No. 5, Yandilla King, 
yielded 17bush. oOlbs. per acre; Plot No. 6, West Australian Grossbred, yielde(l 
ISbush. H21bs. per acre. The average of the six plots was ISbush. 551bs. x>er acre. 
Plots were each half an acre in area, and sown with seed an<l superphosphate at the 
rates of Ibush. and lewt, per acre respectively. The land was ploughed in May, 
drilled on June 14th, and harrowed after the.drill. In grow^th the plots appeared 
to be fairly even, with the. exception of West Australian Crossbred, which was 
rather patchy, and yielded the lowest. Unfortunately no record of the rainfall 
could be kept as there was no gauge on the farm. The season was very favorable 
up till the end of September, after which no rain fell.* Had good spring rains 
fallen the results would have undoubtedly been much better. Considering the very 
dry spring the sample of grain was very good. Several members spoke in praise 
of Federation wheat, which yielded best with almost all. Grading of seed wheat 
was generally favored by those present. 

MIIjTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

February 18th.—^Present: 10 memhers. 

Rabbit Trapping. —Mr. W. G. Smith contributed a paper on this topic. He said 
that after many years ’ experience in combating the rabbit pest, he was convinced 
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tliat trapping wan the most effective metlioj of extcriniiiatiou on areas which were 
not too extensive. The trap with the dust jdate attachment was the^ best ty|)e to 
use, as it was so constriieted that it would only spring when he *ral>l)it stepped on 
that part of the |.)late which would allow the jaws of the trap to grip sufficient of 
the rabbit’s leg to hold it. The traps should be fastened finidy to good flat iron 
pegs of length suitable to the nature of the soil. The trap should not l)e set too 
close to the burrows, and it should be placed in an excavation of such a size that 
the trap would be level with the surface of the ground; earth should first be pffaced 
around the spring and pressed tightly in order to hold the trap firmly in place. A 
sieve should then be employed, and enough fine earth sifted over the trap to cover it 
without preventing it from working. A rabbit’s hind foot should then be used to 
jjress down the earth around the trap, and present on the surface the natural foot¬ 
print of the rabbit. It was very important to thoroughly fill in all trapped bur¬ 
rows w^heii removing the traps, and any burrows which were re-opened should be 
trapped again. Provided that fences were kept rabbit-proof, this mode of action 
would be found very effective. 

Improvement op Bureau Work. —In a iJaper on this subject Mr. W. G. Smith 
urged members of the Bureau to introduce non-members to meetings, so that they 
would aj)X>reci<ate the advantages of the institution and become members. Farmers, 
he said, should not be selfish and reserve to themselves any knowdedge which they 
gained, but should give their neighbors the benefit of their experiences in the in¬ 
terest of the locality and the State generally. Members should undertake experi¬ 
mental work on their farms, and with the assistance of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, they could probably solve many problems which now puzzled them, and 
possibly improve their farming practices to a considerable degree. A farni library 
was a very useful adjunct to the Bureau, and it should include all the volumes of 
the Journal of Agriculture^ bound with their respective indices, so that reference 
could easily be made to it. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

March 10th.—^Present: six members. 

Care of Horses. —The Chairman (Mr. T, Speed): opened a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject. He said that if horses were kept in a small paddock, they required less at¬ 
tention than if they were stabled. Hay should be slightly on the green side, and a 
mixture of wheaten and oaten hay was preferable to either fed separately. It w’as 
better to feed oats with the hay than to feed over-matured Iiay. Mr. R. Myers ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that many horses were overworked. Horses should have regu¬ 
lar hours of work, and should be fed at regular intervals with a properly-balanced 
ration. They should be accommodated in a good stable free from draughts, and 
should not be allowed to drink when overheated. Mr. Hillier thought that seven 
hours of general farm work per day was sufficient for a horse. Harness should 
have proper attention, more particularly collars. Mr. H. H. Myers said it wms a 
mistake to feed horses at mid-day without removing their harness, as the practice 
not only resulted in injury to the harness, but the horses should also have the com¬ 
fort of being out of their harness whilst feeding. 


SALT CREEK. 

February 12th.—Present: 11 members. 

Co-operation.'-— Mr. 'W. Lee, jun., contributed a }iai)er on. this subject. ' He 
urged farmers to adoiff some co-operative system wiiich would enable them to 
market'their produce to much better advantage, and to secure for themselves the 
profit which was acquired by the middlemen. In purchasing their supplies and 
requisites a co-operative concern would secure for them the advantage of being able 
to deal direct with manufaciurers, and thus secure advantageous terms. A co- 
opefatioii of farmers would be a valuable inst'tution in time of drought, as it 
would be an excellent means of distributing relief, to farmers. 


YADNAEIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

February ISth.—^Present: seven members. 

Farming MethoD'S.—Iu a pa.per on this subject:.Mr. J, J. Deer said that farmers 
would, in future, be faced with a very eonsiderabje shortage of labor, and it would 
be necessary for them to adapt their methods of 'farming to meet the needs of the 
timeS'. It would not be'possible forjhem.to tow such large areas, and it would 
therefore be necessary to sow more thoroughly such' areas as could be dealt with. 
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Land should be well tilled, and seeding should not be eon tinned too late in the 
season. Fallowing operations should not be delayed, and the land should be well 
dressed with fertilisers in order to make it as productive as possible. The emjDloy- 
ment of labor-saving machinery and the increased efficiency of farming methods 
were the only means of meeting the shortage of labor. Discussion ensued, in which 
Mr. J. H. Kruger drew attention to the possibility of seeuring profits from keeping 
on the farm sheep, cow’s, and poultry. 


YANINEE. 

February 19th.—Present: 13 members. 

Fruit Tree Planting. —Mr. G. D. Parker contributed a paper on this topic. He 
said that a site for fruit trees should be selected on an eastern slope, free from 
stumps and stones,- land with a clay subsoil w’as the most suitable, and it should 
be ploughed or dug, and allowed to lie as fallow for a while before planting. 
Holes for the trees should be made about 4ft, deep and 3ft. square, say, a month 
before planting, which should be done in June. When planting, Sin. or 9in. of 
surface soil with mould and ashes should be put in the bottoms of the holes, 
shaping the centre into a small mound, and the tree should be placed on this, the 
roots spread into position, and the fillmg of the hole completed. The tree should 
then be given a good watering. An economical method of watering trees was 
to let into the ground, 3ft. or 4ft. away from the trees, a kerosine tin, the bottom 
of wdiich wms perforated with holes. By pouring water into this the trees could 
be kept watered very economically. .Taiwanese Burbank plums, nectarines, peaches, 
oranges, and lemons -were to be recommended. Orange and lemon trees should be 
planted not later than September. Other varieties could be planted from May 
until the end of July. All trees should be protected from the south wind by hes¬ 
sian or brush. If protection were not provided the trees* would become vefy 
badly shaped. If any tree did not give satisfaction it should be grafted or 
budded with a good variety. Grafting could be done during July or August, 
preferably during the latter month. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

FOESTEE (Average annual rainfall, lOin. to llin.), 

March 18th.—Present: four members. 

Mr. W, Searle said that land should be prepared for seeding by clearing up 
stubble, stumps, shoots, &e. Fallow land should' be harrowed over so that all weed 
seeds would germinate with the first rain. Harness should also be put in good re¬ 
pair. In reply to a question by Mr. Searle, members agreed that wheat badly 
affected with smut should not be sown without pickling. Pickling of seed three 
months before sowing would prove effective. The drill frequently deposited smut 
spores on the seed which passed through ih 


PIHNAEOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

March 17th.—Present: 14 members. 

Stimulating Interest in Bxtreau Work. —^Mr. F, G. Bonnin supplied the fol¬ 
lowing paper on this subject:—'^In presenting this paper for your consideration 
1 have endeavored to draw attention to some of the advantages to be derived 
from belonging to the Bureau, and also to pick out some of the w^eak spots in 
this Branch which militate against its being of maximum value to its members 
and to the district. I have hit out pretty straight on one or two points, but 
I hope no one will take exception to any hard truths I may bring home, and 
that all will accept what I say in the same spirit that prompts me to say it, 
viz., for the benefit of the Branch. Before touching on matters directly con¬ 
nected with this Branch, I think -we will do well to consider for a few minutes 
the following question:—^Is it worth a farmer^s while to belong to the Bureanf ^ 
To this question every right-minded man on the land must emphatically answer 
^Yes^; and yet it would appear, from the half-hearted way in which some of 
our members attend the meetings, that they do not fully realise the immense 
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benefits that are to be derived .from entliiisiastically supx>orting tlui Branch. 
I think iJi’obably the best way to bring home to any doubters the usefulness of 
the institution is through their pockets, and I will therefore endeavor to sliow 
that Is. Od. subscription, and the time s^icnt in attending mootings, are 
negligible ns compared with the amount that one stands to make through their 
agency. Everyone will agree with me as to the real value of ex];>erience in 
all matters connected with farming—-in fact some of us have already paid a 
pretty stijS; price for it. Now, one of the great iioints in favor of our meetings 
is that it enables us to discuss many subjects of vital interest to us, and we 
can all profit by the experience of others, and in probability avoid making 
costly mistakes in onr own work; and for this reason alone I maintain that 
the time and money expended in Bureau work are well and profitably spent. 
Borne misguided individuals will say that they can learn nothing by attending 
the meetings. To them I say that they should be philosophic enough to come 
along and give the less enlightened members of the community the benefit of 
their x^i'of<>und knowledge. The younger members xirobably stand to derive 
more benefit from the meetings than the older hands at the game; bnt as new 
methods are continually replacing old ones in nearly all branches of farming, 
it is more than likely 'that the oldest members can be enlightened to their 
advantage on some points by men with actually far less all-round knowledge. 
There is a vast amount of truth in the old saying that ^No one is too old to 
learn, ^ and it is particularly ’ applicable to all rural pursuits, and by coming 
together and exchanging our various experiences W'e can teach each other to 
our own individual advantage, and to the benefit of the State as a wdiole. 
Another very important point about the Bureau is that through its agency we 
can at all times get into direct touch with the Government experts on all 
subjects relating to our work. Bor instance, who can doubt the value of the 
lectures given here from time to time by our popular and capable veterinary 
Surgeon, Mr. Place? Those lectures were made possible and were delivered in 
our midst through the instrumentality of the Bureau, and I noticed that a 
great many who are not members were glad enough to avail themselves of the 
opportunity, and benefit by Mr. Place’s remarks. There are numerous other 
advantages to be gained by belonging to the Bureau; but I will not dwell 
further on them now. Any man who owns or works land will sx^eedily be 
convinced of the advisableness of enthusiastically helping in the work of the 
Branch, if he will only pause and reason it out. The fact that the numbers 
of Branches and of m.embers throughout the fState are increasing by leaps and 
bounds each year goes to prove that a very large majority of the agriculturists 
are keenly alive to the importance of the institution. Now, as regards the 
Pinnaroo Branch. I am informed, on good authority, that we are considered 
a strong Branch by the officers in the city. Numerically, we may be fairly 
strong; but I am reluctantly compelled to say that we are not getting nearly 
as much good out of our Branch as w^e ought to. What, then, is the reason for 
our falling short! I can answer the question without hesitation. It is the 
lack of interest and half-heartedness of a great many of our members, which 
manifests itself in various ways, such as irregular attendance, turning up late 
at meetings, taking no part in the discussions, and forgetting to pay their sub¬ 
scription till they are chased for it. How, then, are these lax habits to be 
overcome, and the Bureau made to attain its right place in our midst! There 
is, in my opinion, only one way in "which this can be done, and that is by 
individual effort and zeal on the part of the defaulters, and also by the con¬ 
tinued hearty support of those who already take an active part. Our Branch 
is doing useful work now, but it can do much better work, and do it more 
efficiently, if all members will make a special effort to attend every meeting 
and take a live part- It is also of great importance that members should be 
more punctual than has previously been the rule with a great many of them. 
Turning up half an hour after time means a big delay at the start, and the 
result^ is that by the time the formal business is put through, and a paper read, 
the night is well advanced, and a great many of us are tired and thinking more 
of getting home to bed'than' we are of the subject on hand. I feel sure that 
the late starts which ive invariably get have got a lot to do with crippling the 
discussions, and' there is really no' reason for it, as in practically every' case 
members could easily turn up to time if they wmuld only'set their minds to it 
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Do not say to yourselves, ‘Everybody will be late; it^s no good me hurrying to 
be there at 8 o^cloeh. ^ I am afraid a good many do work on that principle, 
but it is a bad one, an<l though it may have held good in the past, let us see 
to it that it does not in the future. There are a lot of our members who, 
though they attend fairly regularly, are very backward in taking part in the 
discussions. This is a great mistake, as in many eases the discussion on a 
paper will produce quite as much inforniation as the paper itself, and I think 
it encourages the writer, even if the remarks should be in the nature of 
criticisins. I say, therefore, that it is strongly in their own interests for mem¬ 
bers to take an" active part in this important stage of the meetings. I do 
not advocate long speeches as a general rule, but I think every member should 
endeavour to say something on the subject in hand, if it is only to endorse 
a previous speaker's remarks, or to ask a question; and if all vcould do so 
our meetings would be more lively, more, attractive, and of far more benefit 
to all concerned than they are when all the talking is left to three or four 
members only, as has often been the case in the past. It would greatly lighten 
the wmrk of the Secretary and his assistant if everyone would pay their sub¬ 
scription at the beginning of each session. Eighteen pence a year is a trifling 
amount, and I fail to see any reason why it should not be paid as soon as it 
falls due; and yet in onr last report it was mentioned that amounts were 
owing, a position wdich no one can be proud of, and one which I hope default¬ 
ing members will speedily redeem, if they have not already done so. I am 
lather at a loss as to what to suggest to revive interest in the Bureau. There 
is, however, one branch of wmrk wdiich up to the present w^e have scarcely 
touched on. I refer to experimental plots. This w'ork, if systematically at¬ 
tended to, would be of untold value to the district, and could hardly fail to 
interest all members who are seeking to -wrest a livelihood from the soil, 
whether on their own land or on the share system. The plan I w^ould like to 
see adopted is, briefly, this:—The Bureau would hire a few acres of land near 
the to-wn—perhaps some philanthropic member would lend it free of charge. 
The members could have a wmrking bee every now and then, and all do a 
little to-wards tilling the land and putting in and taking oif the crops. I would 
not for one moment discourage ijrivate experimental work; let that be carried 
on, too, by those who feel disxjosed to tackle it; the more the better. My idea in 
suggesting plots centrally situated is that everyone could help in the work of 
looking after tliem, and would, I think, take a greater interest in them as a -whole; 
and also the work would not be all thrown on one or two men just at the busiest 
times of the year; no one need lose more than a day or two. I should like to 
liear the opinions of members on this all-important subject, and also any other 
suggestions as to- how the work of the Bureau may be forwarded. In conclusion, 
I would remind you that the Branch is entirely in our own hands to make or to 
mar. I have no hesitation in asserting that it can be made a most potent factor 
in modifying and improving our methods of farming, if it only receives the whole¬ 
hearted support which is its due. Do not forget that every man among us exerts 
aii influence one way or the other. Eeinember that by regular and punctual 
attendance at meetings, and by taking an active part in discussions, each member 
will profit himself inielleetually, and in all probability financially also He will 
benefit and help to push forward his own district, wMeli, in turn, -will become a 
more valuable asset to the State, and in these troublous times through which we 
are x)assing the State needs all the support we can give it. It is up to every man 
to try and get the best possible results from the land at his disposal. The Bureau 
can be made to be a real live agency in helping us to attain this end; and now, at 
the beginning of our session, I confidently appeal to each member individually 
to support it to the very best of his ability.'^ Mr. E. H. Parsons said if every 
member had received half the benefits he had derived from meniberslnp of the 
institution, then the Bureau must be doing a wonderful amount of good throughout 
the State. He emphasized the -wisdom of criticism of siibjecte introduced to 
meetings, even Diough it might be on condemnatory terms. ' Mr. Eoy Edwards 
spoke of til© Conference of Branches and Annual Congress, at w^hich gatherings 
the Departmental experts were always present, and handled subjects of vital im- 
jiortanee to the man on the land. Mr. D. M, Hannaford suggested the circulation 
of the paper amongst the laggard members, and among residents who it was con¬ 
sidered should be members of the Bureau. Mr. E. H. Edwards remarked that in 
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qiiestioniug an ox-member eoiicerning Ms reasons for not attcmlmg tlie meeting's, 
he received the reply that lie had not been able to meet anyone wlio could benefit 
him. He (the speaker) contended that that was a very poor spirit, and considered if 
any residents were so well informed on farming matters as not to need fiurtlier 
tuition, he should at least give his follow-boings the benefit of his experience. 
Three residents, although not deeming it worth while to join the Bureau, had 
found it convenient on one of Mr. Placets visits to bring along horses for inspec¬ 
tion and operation. He urged the need of experimental plots, especially for the 
purpose of hand selecting seed. As an instance of what could bo^ done, he 
quoted that two years ago he planted 28 grains of wdieat, and now for sowiiig 
this coming season he had 121bs. of excellent graded seed. Mr. H. Ledger said 
that it was not only upon the surface, as it were, that good was to be seen. 
Members could penetrate deeply into many matters, and gather points which did 
not at first appeal to their minds. Mr. P. Laycock was of the opinion that 
farmers would do well to experiment more widely than had been done in the past. 


ROSY PINE. 

March loth.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Noxious Weeos.—I n a paper on this subject, Mr. 0. Lee said that each year the 
man on the land had to combat with an increasing number of weeds, as well as in¬ 
sect and fungus pests. It was therefore necessary for him to take advantage of 
all means to decrease their numbers, and if possible, achieve their eradication. Apart 
from the natural increase of weed plants, the importation of fodders and seeds 
caused the appearance of a number of new and troublesome weeds. Producers 
should not relax their efforts in combating these pests, and whenever an unfamiliar 
plant made its appearance, it should be forwarded to the department for identifica¬ 
tion, so that its character could be determined. 


BAMOO. 

December 13th.—Present: six members.. 

Mixed Plantino of Feuit Trees. —^Mr. F. Lewis read a paper on this subject. 
He said that after an orchardist had planned the planting of his land with trees, 
each variety to be in a separate block, it frequently happened that there were in- 
sufi&cient trees of one or more varieties to complete the planting. Also, perhaps, 
at the end of the first year, owing to disease or other causes a percentage of the 
trees died. In cases like these, the orchardist very often replaced these trees with 
members of a different variety. This was a practice which he condemned very 
strongly, for many reasons. It detracted from the appearance of the orchard j it 
was a great disadvantage in the work of pruning, owing to the difference in treat¬ 
ment required. Cultivation of the orchard was impeded by the existence of different 
types of trees in the rows, and resulted in irregular and unsatisfactory work. 
Economical irrigation was impossible, as the quantity of water required varied with 
the kind of tree. In spraying, the plant would ju-obably, at great inconvenience, 
have to be moved about for the treatment of individual trees. The greatest draw¬ 
back, however, was the delay caused in harvesting. The time for this was very 
limited, and it was imperative that it should be done with the least possible delay. 
Considerable extra work was involved in moving to the different blocks to harvest 
the fruit, and the loss of time wMch resulted might have an appreciable effect on 
the harvest return. Nearly all these remarks applied with equal force to the plant¬ 
ing of vines as well as fruit trees. In addition the different kinds of vines, owing 
to the manner of their growth, required different provision for trellising. Currants 
were considerably earlier than other vines, and when the fruit was off a field of 
that variety was often used for grazing, hut if other kinds were present, this could 
not he done. A foreign variety, however, could usually be grafted without difS.culty, 
and with currants and the best method of replacing a blank space was to 

^^Hayer. ; , TMs^ consisted ■ in selecting a long.'^cane on a neighboring vine, Lending 
it, downvmrd,to the place; required, burying that, in, the ground to a depth of Ain,, 
and turning tiie-end up, sharply,,,leaving .two or';tiirce buds above grofifid.': ' By the 
time that the cane rooted, thenew vine would be'yrell established., If it''‘was desired 
to have a varieiy of fruits for household use, the;' best plan was to set 'apart a piece 
of ground near the homestead for the, purpose., ^ 
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STIRLING’S WELL. 

February 19tb.—Present: 25 niembers. 

Fodder, Conservation.— Mr. B. Lauterbach contributed a jjaper on this topic. 
He said that every farmer should conserve his cocky ehaft*, ancl the best way to do 
it was to store it in a shed, but where a shed was not available, it could be siieeess- 
full stored in a heap, with a covering of straw, and would remain in good condition 
for a couple of years. A stack of straw should also be kept on the holdings as a 
standby, and to be used for winter bedding. The experiences of the drought should 
have taught farmers to make provision for the future recurrence of such conditions. 
It should be the endeavor of every farmer to retain on his holding a stock of fodder 
sufficient for two years ’ requirements. If a scanty season was then experienced, it 
would help to carry him through till the next season. In the newer country where 
sufficient hay could not be cut owing to the land not being in good condition for 
the binder, the value of cocky chaff should not he overlooked. It could be 
mixed with the hay chaff or fed with a little pollard. Many fanners used cocky 
chaff mixed with oats, pollard, or molasses all the year round, and their horses 
were always in good condition. A^ery little value was placed on straw by most 
farmers, and they preferred to burn it in the field, fire rake it to destroy the shoots, 
and to clear the land for the next crop. But where a good stack of hay did 
not exist on the holding a stack of straw should be kept, and a firerake could be run 
over the land where the straw was raked off, with good results. Many northern 
farmers pulled down the thatching from their stables and sheds during the drought, 
ancl thus saved their horses and stock from starvation; good clean straw was a 
good feed for horses or cattle during the winter months, where hay was scarce and 
there was no dry feed in the paddocks, and there was, of course, a danger of 
horses becoming ^ ‘ sanded ’ ’ by putting them out on short green feed. 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

February 19th.—Present: 11 members. 

Experimental Plots. — ^Mr. M. Neville reported on manurial tests with wheat 


conducted by him, as follows: — 

Yield. 

Plot. Treatment. Bush. lbs. 

1 561bs. mineral super. 19 46 

2 841bs. 19 57 

3 1121bs. “ . 19 50 

4 No manure. 8 20 


Each plot sown with Ibiish. of Gluyas wheat per acre. 

Seeding Operations. —Mr. A. Neville contributed a ]3apcr on this topic. He said 
that one of the chief difficulties with which they had to contend was the occurrence 
of ‘ ^ takeall, ’ ’ and the preparation of the seed bed had some influence on its pre¬ 
vention, The land should be harrowed in front of the drill, and the seeding opera¬ 
tions should be succeeded by rolling and a further light harrowing. A better 
germination would then be secured, and that was an important step in the produc¬ 
tion of a good crop. For working the land a good tine cultivator or skim plough 
was the best implement, as with light soils only shallow cultivation should be prac¬ 
tised, a depth of 2in. being quite sufficient. In the discussion which ensued, several 
members condemned the working of fallow land whilst it was dry, and recommended 
cultivating after a fall of rain when the weeds had germinated. One member favored 
broadcasting seed in order to secure an even germination; several members sup¬ 
ported the practice of shallow sowing for the light soil in the district. 

Pig Raising. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. J. Tylor) read the following pax>er on 
this subject:— Sousing ,—The aim of the producer in laying out the sty or pig¬ 
gery should be to provide ventilation and warmth, and to achieve this in this dis¬ 
trict, one must protect with a good wall the southern and western sides. The 
walls on the southern and western sides should be made of either stumps or 'pug’ 
in order to afford xirotection from the cold south-westerly winds for the young 
X^igs. The sties should face the north; if the eastern, southern, and western sides 
are walled in to keep out cold weather, then along the northern side pig netting 
can be used with a couxile of barbed wires xfiaced onea on the surface of the ground 
and another 6in. high in order to prevent the pigs damaging the bottom of the fence. 
The yard adjoining each sty should be 20ft. long by 12ft. wide. This will allow 
plenty of room for the pigs that are to be reared solely in the sty. The roof of 
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the sty should be about 4ft. to 5ft. above the ground level to allow of the eireula- 
tion of plenty of fresh air in hot weather, and a bj'ooiii roof covered with straw 
wall help to keep it cool in summer and warm in winter, rieuty of straw ])ed(Uii{;»’ 
should be provided, and the yards kept clean, as the will becanne one of the 
cleanest of animals if the owner does his part. T prefer the Berkshire ami 
Mid-Yorkshire; both these breeds can be marketed when from td^^ht to 12 weeks 
old, and a good return obtained. If well fed, the Berkshire-Yorkshire cross supplies 
a very good marketable pig at three mouths old. Crushed grain, wheat, barley, ami 
oats make a good ration. "Soak all crushed grain if possible, and change food every 
few days. In ^forcing^ pigs for market it is advisable to give them a little Epsom 
salts ill the food occasionally, and plenty of charcoal should be yilaced so that the 
pigs can have access to it whenever they feel so ineUned. Lucerne and any green fod¬ 
der is relished, also root crops, both of which grow admirably in these soils, and 
go a long way to keep the pigs healthy. Plenty of water shouhl be handy at all 
times, and in summer it is a good plan to hose the animals in middle of day. They 
enjoy it, and it also helps to keeji away vermin. But care must be exercised in hos¬ 
ing Yorkshire pigs, as they are more likely to scald than the Berkshire if allowed 
to run in the sun after the washing.. "Where vermin have made their appearance 
machinery oil poured along the backs of the pigs once or twice a week for a few 
w'eeks will soon rid the animals of them. Young pigs shonld he castrated when from 
two to three weeks old, so that they will not suffer a chock, as is often the case when 
they are castrated and then shut away to wean. Weaning should take place at 
eight weeks if the sow is in fair condition, and then usually seven days afterwards 
she will come on heat. The main aim of the farmer should be to feed his pigs to 
quit them at the earliest possible time, and if well fed and looked after they will 
make a good price at the age of three months, at which time it pays the farmer best 
to sell.’'’ A good discussion resulted. 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

March 18th.—Present: 17 members and one visitor. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. J. Tylor) reported that he had visited the Govern¬ 
ment Butter Eactory at Fort Adelaide, and gave particnlars of his visit, and the 
methods adopted by the factory staff in the testing, making, and grading of butter. 
Members vrere keenly interested, and expressed the opinion that the information 
gained wnuld be of beiieiit to them in future. It was suggested by the Hon. Sec¬ 
retary that members of neighboring branches should be invited to attend and con¬ 
tribute papers, and that Wilkawatt members sliould return the compliment. It was 
thought that this would be an excellent means of maintaining interest in Bureau 
work. 


BOOKPIIRNONO EAST, March ISth.—Mr. P. H. West contributed a paj^er 
on lucerne, which inaugurated an interesting discussion. 

MlIBRAY^ BRIDGE, January 29th.—The meeting was attended by the Govern¬ 
ment Horticultural lustruetor (Mr. G. Quinn), who delivered an address on Fruit 
Culture. ’ ’ 

MONABTO SOUTH, February 19th.—The Chairman (Mr. G. Patterson) read 
a paper from the Jounml on the dairying industry, and a lengthy discussion 
followed. 

SHERLOCK, February 36th.— Harvest Results. —Members reported on the 
harvest results, and expressed the view that wheats sown early were best for hay 
in their district For gi'ain they preferred to sow an area of eatdi variety. A 
strong view was expressed that drills should be made with a distance of Sin. between 
the drills. 

WOLLOWA, October 21st.—The evening was devoted to the answering of ques¬ 
tions asked by in,embers. It was thought that three or four years was a reasonable 
age at which to coimnenee breeding from a mare, but it depended greatly on the 
physique of the animal. The axe or grubl>er was best Lor cutting shoots on im- 
cropped land, and the slasher for shoots in a crop. Samples of wheat and barley 
were tabled by Mr. C. H. Stone. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT, 

CHEREY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

Mardi 14th.—Present: 13 members and four visitors. 

Exhibit Night.— The evening was devotel to the study of an exhibition of fruits, 
ete., made by nieinliers of the Branch. Mr. C. Rieks tabled an assortment of fruits, 
onions, wattle gum, and a sample of jelly ina<le from the cores and peels of apxdes, 
which demonstrated the good use to which they could be put. Mr. T. Jacobs had 
on view a few varieties of apples, also jellies and some apple vinegar, 'which mem¬ 
bers pronounced to be of excellent quality. Mr. Henry Jacobs exhibited a collec¬ 
tion of older varieties of apples, wEieli were still considered worth a place in an 
orchard. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. E. Stone) showed many varieties of apples, 
pears, ami figs, together vdtli some samxdcs of dried apples, pears, and plums, which 
had been sun-dried on ware netting trays. Mr. S. W. Chapman also displayed a 
number of varieties of apples and pears. An exhibit of fruit from the Mylor 
Typical Orchard attj'acted considerable attention. Mr. A. J. Mildwaters showed 
samples of Gallant’s Hybrid and Huguenot wheat, two very useful varieties. A 
profitable discussion took p)laec during the evening. 


IRONBANK (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

March 17th.—Present: five members and 12 visitors. 

Cleaning HarnEvSS. —In discussing this subject Mr. Leak said that he used wvann 
water and common soap, afterwards applying mutton fat and neatsfoot oil, and 
rubbing it into the leather wfith a cloth. Mr. W. Coats did not support the use 
of soap, as he couteiidod that it injured the stitches. A light application of 
kerosiuo was to be recommended. Mr. W. Slater appiroved of the use of fat 
black, for ai>x)lieation to harness.—^In reply to a question by Mr. Leak, members 
said that w^alnuts could be pirofitably growm in the district, but other varieties 
of nut trees had not been thoroughly' tested. 


KANMANTOO (Average annual rainfall, 17.90in.). 

February 19th.—Present: seven members. > 

Fox PEST--»-In a paper on this subject Mr. A. Mills said that during the past five 
or six years the fox had caused much loss to the sheep farmers in the district. One 
method of minimising loss 's^muld be to yard all ewes or husband them close to the 
homestead during lambing time. This would entail hand feeding, but the advan¬ 
tage would be more than sufficient to warrant it. Hunting with greyhounds or fox 
terriers was sometimes effective, but it w^as a very slow method of destroying the 
pest. The surest way was to lay poisoned baits. If neighbors co-operated and 
took lucasiires for the safety of their stock, a good deal could be done. A dead 
lamb treated with strychnine made an excellent bait, and another method was to 
make up poisoned fat balls to be laid on a trail. Probably the best method "was 
to trail a dead fowl about the country, and x>i8ce poisoned parrots or birds at in¬ 
tervals on the trail. Great care should be taken with the baits, and they' should 
not be alloweil to lie about for an indefinite length of time. 


MOUNT BARKER (Average annual rainfall, 30.93in.). 

January 19th.—Present: 30 members. 

JvIiXED Farming. —Mr. D. G. L. Dumfries contributed a paper on this subject. He 
saiti that experience had shown beyond doubt that it was very' risky, if not disas¬ 
trous, to rely solely on wheatgrowing. He favored a rotation consisting of wheat 
the first year, peas the next, followed by rape and mustard or some other such crop. 
By adopting this rotation the farmer, was almost sure of securing excellent returns 
from the first two mentioned, and the latter, of course, w’as a catch crop. If it 
turned out welLmoney could be made by fattening lambs; even if the crop was not 
very successful, the soil was enriched and cleaned by the sheep, and abundantly 
refreshed for the wheat crop followdug in the next year. Stable manure should be 
carefully conserved for application to the land. A few sheep could be kept right 
through the year, independently of the number that could be fattened off the stubble; 
X>oas or other crops could be grown specially for them. A few^ cows were also essen¬ 
tial. It was just as easy to look after four or five as it -was to attend to two. 
By kee])ing the larger number fresh milk, cream, aud butter were always available, 
and any surplus could be disposed of to advantage. By keeping the miinber of 
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cows suggested it slaould be possible to keep tUree sows wliicli would give, if pro¬ 
perly looked after, five litters each in two years, or 20 pigs per year, and even 
if sold at an average of 10s. per head at six weeks old, would return £10 per sow' 
per year. The sows would live' and thrive on skim milk with very little other food 
added. Suckers at six weeks old well growm would at the present time easily realise 25s. 
He favored the pure Berkshire or the Berkshire-Middle Yorkshire cross, preferably 
the latter, as they grew faster and longer, and made better pigs for bacon. Boul- 
try, too, should have a place on the farm. Leghorns were to be reeoinmciidod for 
laying puropses. Eggs should he sent to the grocer while fresh. A patch of 
lucerne should be sown in September, and maize, mangolds and vegetables and friiit 
trees should also be grown. A very interesting and instructive conversational dis¬ 
cussion took place after the paper had been read, and members touched upon most 
of the features of fanning, and gave the meeting the benefit of their experiences in 
various directions. 


STBATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28in.). 

Februai 7 15th.—Present: 26 members and two visitors. 

Mr. H. Pollett repeated his paper on manures, and by the use of a blaekboanl 
showed the relative values per unit of the different grades of superphosphates, the 
costlier supers, being the more profitable and cheaper to buy. It was only by ex¬ 
periment that a farmer could ascertain which was the best and the quantity to sow 
per acre. Mr. Beviss tabled a sample of White Tuscan wheat badly affected with 
smut; the same had been pickled, but the opinion was that the seed had been badly 
infected when sown. 


BLACKWOOD, January 17th.—Eight members and one visitor made an in¬ 
spection of the State Experiment Orchard at Coromandel Valley. 

LONGWOOD, February 19th.—^The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
J. C. Blakely. Samples of Japanese millet were inspected; the first a growth of 
18in. without irrigation, the second, 2ft. 6in., with one watering, and the third 
a growth of 6ft. with two waterings. Samples of potatoes—Carmen and White 
Prolific, were also tabled. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. E. Coles) reported on the 
visit recently made to the Mylor Type Orchard 

MILANG, February 12th.—An instructive paper on ^ ^ Manures, ’ ^ written by 
Mr. H. Follett, was read; it was much appreciated by members. 

MOUNT COMPASS,' February 19th.—The Hon. Secretary (Mr. S, Simons) 
read from the Jownal the report of the Chairman (Mr. R. Peters) on results ob¬ 
tained from poultry during the past 12 months, and Mr. Peters answered a number 
of questions put by members. 

POET ELLIOT, February 19th.—Mr. C. H. Beaumont (Inspector of Orchards) 
answered a number of questions relating to fruit and vegetable growdng, and de¬ 
livered a short address on the drying of fruits. 

STEATHALBYN, March 14th-—Mr. Cuinming read a paper on the subject of 
making the best use of small paddocks, and tabled samples of potetoes and'maize; 
the samples were taken from a piece of ground which had grown green feed, also 
a ton of hay to the acre cut in September, and which had immediately afterwards 
been sown to maize and potatoes. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT* 

• FBANCES (Average annual, rainfall, 20. 74in.). 

March 18th.—Present: seven members. 

Fox Pest.—M r, A. J. Carracher instituted a discussion on the necessity for 
immediate, action by'land'and sheep holders .Tor the destruction of foxes. He 
pointed out" the .serious menace, they were to at least one of the staple indnstries of 
the, district. As^ soon as lambing started it was too late to lay poison, and he 
urged instant action. Mr. Barrett had secured best results by laying poisoned 
parrots for^the foxes. On the motion of Mr.' Krahnert, seconded by Mr. A. J. 
Carracher, it was unanimouBly resolved to ask all sheep and land liolders in the 
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■district to join in a ernsade for the simultaneous destruction of foxes during the 
whole of the first week in April. Mr. Oarracher introduced a discussion on the 
spread of stinkwort, and emphasised the need of getting rid of it before it overran 
the district. It was generally agreed that burning, where practicable, was the best 
means of getting rid of the weed. 


KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22m.). 

March 16th.—Present: five members. 

Lamb Baising. —In a paper Mr. E. C. H. Schinekel said the war had caused ex¬ 
tremely high prices to prevail for wool and meat, and owing to the disorganised 
state of affairs in most of the European countries, there seemed every probability 
of prices maintaining their high level for years. Hence a great opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself to every man on the land. In the wool industry there were two dis¬ 
tinct classes of wool sought after—^Merino and Crossbred. At present the demand 
was in favor of the latter, owing to its being more serviceable for khaki. But this 
demand was only temporary, and it seemed reasonable to suppose that when the war 
v/as over the demand would divert strongly in favor of the finer Merino wool, as it 
was this class of wool that was most in demand in peace times. Viewing the sub¬ 
ject from the meat standpoint the crossbred was the more suitable, the Lincoln- 
Merino being about the best lamb for the trade. Whether breeding for wool or 
for the meat trade, to make lamb raising profitable t’^o points must be aimed at—• 
high percentage and quality. To obtain tiie former the rams should be strong and 
vigorous, while the ewes, too, should be in fresh condition, and when mating, the 
dock should be kept on good feed and water. About six or seven weeks before the 
lambs were due the ewes should be crutehed. This prevented the sheep becoming 
stained and dirty, and if done properly there would be little danger of the fiy 
trouble. During lambing every attention should be given the ewes. They should he 
-carefully looked through every day There was only one way of securing quality in 
the sheep, and that was by using pure-hred rams of one type and cutting out the 
inferior ewes. A growing crop of oats was one of the best and cheapest foods for 
-ewes lambing. Oats thrived in the district, even if the seed were only cultivated 
in, and three ewes to the acre could be lambed on a crop of oats after it had become 
-established, say six to eight weeks after germination. The lamb for the market, 
which should be dropped about August, would require ‘ ^ topping up, ^ ’ and the very 
best fodder for that purpose was peas, which also grew well in the district. There 
was undoubtedly a great future for the producer in this direction, and in face of the 
country ^s needs it was the duty of every man on the land to endeavor to secure the 
maximum production from his holding. 


MOUNT G-AMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

March 11th.—Present: 16 members. 

Shortage oe Cattle. —The Hon, J. Botterill, gave an address on this 

;subject. He said that the drought, together with the increase in consumption 
•of meat, was mainly responsible for the present shortage of cattle. He had 
examined statistics in regard to cattle sales at Adelaid^e, and they indicated 
that the meat consumption of the present day was very considerably greater 
than it was 14 or 15 years ago. A few years ago bullocks could be purchased 
for fattening, but to-day there were none available. They were forced to buy 
three-year-old or four-year-old steers, that a fattener would not care to buy. 
This showed that before the drought there were factors existing to cause a 
shortage. Another reason for the scarcity was that a number of owners, 
farmers, and others had given up breeding. A principal reason for this was 
that they found it more profitable to buy young stuff, and let them grow for 
a year or two, when they would be worth more money, or would be fit to fatten. 
Another cause of the shortage was the action of the dairymen in killing all the 
calves except a few heifer calves. They might not do so to-day, perhaps, be¬ 
cause of the scarcity, but formerly they did. The fact that a large number of 
large estates had been broken up and populated by dairymen had reduced the 
number of cattle in the country. People were apt tq think there was greater 
profit in dealing than in breeding. That might be the case sometimes, but 
there came a time, like the present, when the breeder met with the greatest 
success. At the present juncture it behoved everyone who could to breed 
cattle. There was the greatest possible difficulty in getting suitable females. 
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and ill view of that and the shortage of stock, ke would say, Breed from 
almost anything”; but good bulls W’ere procurable at a price, and it would pay 
anyone to go in for a good bull. Even if the price should be twenty guineas or 
thirty guineas he was satisfied it would pay if the man put his stock into the 
market. Anyone must be struck by the *great excess in value of pure-bred 
animals over mongrels. He hojired they- would see a number of people breed¬ 
ing cattle, so that the shortage would be made up as soon as possible. It 
would take some years to do that, but he hoped people who had suitable land 
w^ould increase their herds, so that a large number of cattle would before long 
become available. Mr. H. Kilsby said that one thing that struck him in 
visiting different saleyards "was the wmste that was going on. There were many 
immature cattle killed, and that would tend to bring about a shortage of 
stock. His idea was to breed a general utility beast, and to that end he sug¬ 
gested the dairy iShorthorns. They w^ere good dairy animals, and also good 
general utility beasts. To his mind it showed a great economic loss that so 
much young stock wms sent to the markets, and that so many miserable mongrel 
bulls -were kept. It would pay .them to purchase good bulls. He believed the 
time had arrived when they must breed for size in everything. The day for 
small sheep was past, and so it wms for cattle. By breeding in the right w'ay 
they woidd assist their country. Mr. E. F. (Jrouch said it would be wise for 
their dairy factory companies to purchase good bulls for the beneiit of their 
milk suppliers. A company could always arrange wdth one of its suppliers to 
keep> the bull, and make a small charge for the use of him. When it had the 
three years it could exchange him with another company for its 
bull. He approved of the idea of breeding cattle that would serve the dual 
purpose of the dairy and the butcher. Mr. A. A. Kilsby thought one of the 
most important steps that should be taken wms to protect the well-bred heifers 
from going into the slaughter yards at the present time. He thought measures of 
some kind should be taken to protect young well-bred heifers for a year or two. 
Mr. C. T. Major thought the shortage of cattle that existed should be a lesson 
to owmers to breed the best. He was sure the best wmuld always come out on 
top. He thought the milking Shorthorn was as good a breed" as they could 
have, if they wanted milk and beef also. Mr. D. A. Collins questioned whether 
the present high prices of stock were going to continue. If they "were, they 
must adopt different methods of fattening. It would never pay to'buy 'three- 
year-old or four-year-old beasts and turn them out into the paddocks to fatten. 
They must fatten them artificially, as they did in the old country. He would 
sooner pay a good deal more for a well-bred beast than buy a mongrel. He 
thought it w^ould pay those possessing fairly large herds of dairy cows to go 
in for bulls of Shorthorn strain. Mr. McCormick said that on small blocks, like 
those ot Moorak, he did not think it was going to pay dairymen to keep calves, 
unless they were to continue to get prices like those now ruling for them when 
they were three or four years old. A chief cau^e of the production of 
mongrels was that they were not fed properly nor rightlj^ looked after when 
they were young. They were fed on whey and other stuff like that until they 
were three months or four months old, and they were starved until they were 
IS months old. On stations the calves were fed on their mothers' milk until 
they were well grown and strong. Mr. J. Watson did not think thcw^ccfSld 
reasonably look for beef cattle in dairy herds. The owners could notafford 
to keep the ealyes. He believed that unless they fed their calves well till they 
came to maturity they would not be much good. He considered there should 
be a wude distinction between the dairyman's herd and the fattener's herd 
Each should have the kind of stock suited to his interests. The dairyman 
should have a good herd of a milking breed. 


PBNOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 
mu ' XT o . November 15th.—Present: eight memhers. 

Oekley) contributed the following paper dealing with 
trt butter production on ligh^ land:-“LighC sandy loam eoun- 

IZr is_the most profitable breed, possesses several advantages 

^ production of butter, not the least being tht 

“ operative to. grow almost all the food for the cattlf, and 
not be lured to always put confidence in the natural herbage of the richer; and 
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although the easiest and most payable way to conduct dairying is through the 
medium of grass, still light land, on account of its porosity in winter and moisture- 
holding properties in summer, can be managed so that the cows are gathering their 
own feed most of the year. No animal tahes so long to recover from effects of 
anything approaching starvation as a cow, and if she comes in wMle feed is scarce 
she will rarely reach her possible yield when it becomes plentiful. A large quantity 
of cheap rough material is required to feed with the more valuable milk-making 
foods, such as grain, lucerne, hay, and bran. To supply this bulk food, maize is 
very suitable from February till June; green oats and rye from June to Septem¬ 
ber; and then the natural herbage meets all requirements till the end of the year. 
Ninety-day maize, planted in September in rows about 3ft. apart, using about 
lOlbs. of seed per acre, with the addition of Icwt. super., will be ready by February 
1st; while Eclipse maize, planted in October, will be ready by the end of February. 
Maize should never he fed till the cob is formed; then a barbed wire can he erected 
across a portion, and the cows allowed to help themselves. It is necessary to supply 
richer foods, either oats or bran, with maize, which does not improve a cow^s milk 
a great deal. For cheapness maize and oaten hay give good yields. Oats or rye 
should be drilled in in March; they can be sown on land from which the 90-day 
maize has been removed, and it is not necessary to plough the ground for it, as 
if that be done the stumps of maize will prove a nuisance on the surface, whereas, if 
the ground is only sufficiently loose to cover the seed, the oats and rye will thrive 
and ordinarily will he high enough for the cattle by the time the last of the Eclipse 
maize is finished, which should be about June. As each plot of maize is eaten, 
more oats should be drilled in if the ground has not become too weedy. Cattle 
are more fond of green rye than of oats, and although it taints the milk, it does 
not affect the butter. Oaten hay can be profitably fed until September in most 
years. After a few years of cultivation the land will become covered with different 
clovers, which are without doubt the most profitable to the dairy man, whose 
hardest work occurs when the cows have to be hand fed, as their aggressive nature 
demands that each one should be isolated; if oaten hay be used only when the 
pastures are slack, it can be fed to the cattle on the gi'ound, thus saving the build¬ 
ing of stalls and racks and the work entailed in cleaning them up. The following 
points require strict attention, viz.:—BonH leave the bull with the herd, lest the 
cows should get in calf before they have been in milk three months, which makes 
their period of lactation too short. Keep records of each cow’s yield and test 
regularly. It is not easy to make good butter on a farm, and moreover, it does 
not pay because the prices obtained for butter show that factory-made commands 
mare than that sent direct from the farm. If the milking sheds and cow yards be 
placed on a sandy, porous site, it will be found that such ground absorbs the un¬ 
pleasant odors to an appreciable extent. Have sufficient maize to last until the end 
of May, and give one sheaf of hay per day to each cow while on maize. Be sure 
to drill in oats and rye with the first autumn rain so that they "will be ready for 
grazing when the maize is finished, because the object aimed at is to keep the 
stock off the pastures (a portion of which will pay handsomely to be top dressed 
with basic slag or similar acid soluble super, every year) as long as possible until 
spring, since on light country, young grass will not recover readily after being 
eaten down, whereas, if left till September the clovers will have had a chance and 
stand heavy stocking. Then plough the ground for maize before the winter’s mois¬ 
ture has evaporated.” Discussion.—Mr. Norman said that a cow’s butter fat 
tested a higher per cent, while her milk yield was low than when she was in her 
flush. Mr. Bicketts said that his experience last year was that directly the maize 
supply was finished the cows’ yield diminished appreciably, although extra chaff 
was substituted. Mr. Lampe explained how, through cutting and chaffing maize, 
although it was left for several weeks to dry, it went sour and was unfit for use. 


TATIABA (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

February 12th.—^Present: 11 members. 

PouLTEY.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. Stanton) contributed the following paper 
on this subject:—Poultry is kept on most farms, so I jnst propose making a fevr 
suggestions that may be of benefit to those interest.ed. The first attention should be 
given to the laying and only the best layers of any particular strain should 
be kept; they should be tested, and only the best of these l3red from. This can best 
be done by having say six testing pens, which can cheaply be made of ■wireriietting, 
providing single pens for each hen. There is not the least doubt that a large 
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number of uiiijrofitable bens are kept of tbe l)est laying strain. Hens should not 
be bred from until they are two years of age. Boosters should be active, and of a 
good laying strain. Early chicks should be secured. The first should be hatched 
ill July, and if a fair number of fowls are required, an incubator should be ac¬ 
quired* for the early hatching. Chicks hatched at that time should be in full lay- 
in g through the succeeding winter, when the eggs are at a high price. Chickens 
from the incubator are easily reared if properly fed, watered, and kept dry and^ warm. 
1 have not suggested the keeping of any particular breed of fowls, as this is a 
niattex for each person to decide. ^ ^ 


TINTINAKA (Average annual rainfaH, 18.78m.). 

February 26th.—^Present: nine members. 

Mr. T. Kennedy contributed the following paper on the ^ ^ Selection of Mare 
for Breeding, and her Treatment Whilst in FoaF’q—‘‘This subject requires care¬ 
ful attention amongst farmers. The first consideration is the selection of a suitable 
class of mare. She should be of square build, and well proportioned, good tem¬ 
pered and staunch, for as much depends on the character of the dam as on that of 
ihe sii‘e. A long ‘ * slabby ^ ^ and leggy mare should be mated to a low-set and 
compact sire. I prefer the mare to have a slight strain of blood in her. This 
ensures her being a better mover than the pure Clydesdale. .This mare mated to 
a Clydesdale sire would give the two qualities most essential for heavy and sandy 
districts, namely, strength and pace. I would advise mating young Clydesdale 
mares to a blood sire, thus securing a good serviceable cart or trolly beast. This 
practice would make it much easier for the young mare at foaling. The^ next 
point to be considered is the selection of the sire. The horse to patronise is the 
farm-bred horse and a worker, as his stock are generally healthier than those of 
the horse kept in a loosebox or small yard from season to season. He is also' a 
surer foal-getter. I consider it a mistake for farmers to send their mares away 
to the service of a horse, as they not only lose the use of them during the season, 
but they take the risk of having them crippled by other horses running in a strange 
paddock. A mare should not be over fat for breeding purposes, and is more easily 
stinted after a hard day’s work. Whilst a mare is carrying a foal she should 
be kept in good condition and kept at steady, constant work; but one should avoid 
putting her between shafts and keep her out of a stump-jump plough when break- 
. ing up new land If forced to use her, one might put her in a disk plough or 
cultivator, where they do not get hung in the stumps. In any case care should 
be taken in turning, and the mare worked on the outside of the team, or as near 
the outside as possible, to prevent her being bumped by the other horses whilst 
turning. She should have at least from three to five days’ rest before, and from 
eight to 14 days after, foaling. From my own experience it has certainly paid 
me to breed young horses in this district. During the past eight years I have 
raised from three mares and their offspring, from 14 to 16 colts and fillies, thus 
keeping my young stock on the farm during all that period. I should advise 
keeping mares in a small paddock when near foaling, for if they are running 
in a paddock witii other horses the foal is liable to be crippled or Mlled. Should 
a man think breeding worth while, he must he prepared to give his mares atten¬ 
tion at the critical time, and in all probability he may have to lose a night or 
two’s sleep in order to save a mare he values. If. a man is watching carefully at 
the time of foaling and anything should go wrong, he can save perhaps both mare 
and foal. Flenty of oil should be used, and the mare assisted when the pains 
commence, but never too forcefully. Bather force the foal back than pull while 
the mare is not straining. ^ After foaling hot bran mashes containing a strong 
stimulant should be administered. The mare should be syringed out well with 
warm water and soda as an antiseptic. Should the foal seem exhausted after one 
has had trouble in taking it from the mare bite should not hesitate to take a few 
drops of blood from the navel and place it on the foal’s tongue. -This may save 
its life.” , v; • , 

KABAGOOBTE, February 2Jrd.^—The Yeterinary Lecturer (Mr. ' F.. E. Place,. 
B.Y.Sc., M.B.C.Y.S.) gave a demonstration in the afternoon, and in the evening 
lectured to an audience of 50 persons on the subject of ‘ ‘ Mares Foaling. ’ ’ 

TATIAl^, March 4th.^—Campbell read a paper on tfie “Wheat'Bair 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


M¥er Murray Eraiictaes Coefereece, 

The fcsecoiid aniiuai eoiifereiiee of Branches of the Agricuiturai 
Bureau situated on the liiver Murray is to be held at Murray Bridge 
this month. On Wednesday, May ITtli, a field trial of iinpleineiits 
will be held at Mypolouga, to which place delegates and visitors will 
be conveyed by launches provided by the Director of Irrigation. At 
8 p.in. the conference will be opened by the Minister of Agriculture 
flion, C. Goode, M.P.), and a paper read by Mr. Lane, of the Murray 
Bridge Branch. On Thursday, 18th, at 10.30^ the Dairy Expert 
(Mr. P. IT. Siiter) will address the conference on '‘Dairying on swamp 
areas,” and Mr. A. E. Ross, of the Waiherie Branch, will read a paper 
on "The marketing of fruit,” The afternoon session, which begins at 
2 o'clock, will be taken up by the Wool Instructor (Mr. lienshaw 
Jackson), who will deal with the question of feeding sheep on smaller 
areas, and the Director of Irrigation, who will read a paper on "Co¬ 
operation. ’ ’ 

Ill the evening the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins) wdll contribute an address on ‘'Salts injurious to vegetation, 
and their connection with Rrigation, ” which will be followed by a 
"Free Parliament.” As usual, all sessions will be open to the public. 


Stock Diseases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—^Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh, 
dourine (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis, 
farcy, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
peiiiimonia affecting swine), pleuro-pueumonia, rabies, rinderpest, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, trichinosis, tuberculosis. 
All suspected eases of any of the above diseases should be 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Request for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of AgricuUure, should be addressed to the Editor J' This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for several days whilst that ofBcer is away in the country. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agricultures 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, Ac., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ‘"The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.’^ 

VETEEINABY INQUIEIES. 

[Eeplies sux^piied by Mr, F. E. Place, B.V.Se., Veterinary Lecturer.] 

""H. P. MeC./^ Garpa, reports that horses a year after strangles still have open 
wounds and discharge stinking matter, although quite healthy. In some cases 
there is a hard lump on jaw. 

Eeply—Health is no doubt a relative term, but to say horses that are scattering 
strangles streptococci broadcast are healthy is not quite correct. This trouble was 
mentioned by the \>terinary Lecturer when at Cowell, and when they are attacked 
with strangles the abscess should be lanced when it is ripe, and this trouble will be 
avoided. To treat it, occasionally dust a little powder sheep dip, such as Cooper’s, 
on the opening. The large glands mentioned will probably have to be blistered 
with a little red blister made of 1 dram biniodide of mercury and 7 drams lard. 
A report of progress after a month’s treatment will be esteemed. 

“E. D. G., ” Port Broughton, reports {a) foal just weaned very full under jaw 
and seems to have a fit, cough, and discharge from nose, stiff in all legs, soft lump 
outside hoekj (6) colt, four years, with soft pulpy swellings inside hocks. 

Eeply—(a) The foal is suffering from a form of pymmia, and recovery is not 
likely, or, if it occurs, not satisfactory; if treatment is desired, lance the swellings 
on hocks and under jaw and treat with spirit of iodine, give a teaspoon of the same 
internally twice or three times a day in a little molasses smeared on the teeth, 
(b) The swellings are known as bog spavins, and are distensions of oilsacs; as the 
colt gro'ws older they may disappear. It would be well to rub them daily with some 
lotion made of loz. tr. arnica to 1 pint meth. spirits. 

^ ‘ E, W. C., ’ ’ Kingston-on-Murray, reports that a mare came in from paddock 
lame, with foot swollen above hoof (where ringbone comes), but only on outside; an 
old sear was visible on swelling, but healed. 

Eeply—It is most likely that there is still a stub in the swelling, and it would be 
advisable to blister the part well with biniodide of mercury 1 dram, to lard loz., 
using half. This will probably cause the scar to break out again, when it should be 
probed for a stub, which piust be removed, and the part dressed with Stoekholm tar. 
A damaged bone will also produce the same symptoms, and the absence of a stub 
would point to this being the ease. 

H. W., ’ ’ Lowalde, has a mare, eight years, five months in foal, which has 
dropped a good deal, and has blood on tail every morning. 

Eeply—It is almost to be feared that she has slipped her foal; another possibility 
is that she was carrying twins, and has slipped one. It would be well to give her 
light regular work, which is difScult in the mallee, and if there is too much risk of 
jerks, it would be better not to work her. Give 10 drops of tr. pulsatilla morning 
and evening on the tongue for three weeks, and kindly report again. 

'‘E. A. F.,Avon, states that ewes in lamb, eating stinkwort, get shaky in legs, 
fall, and die. 

Eeply—The stinkwort is not altogether to blame, though it does some of the 
mischief; the root of the trouble is a microseopie parasite in the blood called sarcos- 
poridia. The best way of combating the trouble is to constantly change the paddock, 
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not letting the sheep stay more than three days at a time on one, and allowing at 
least nine days before they eome back to the same. It is difficult to give medicine 
to indamb ewes^ but if a tin of Cooper ^s worm tablets are obtained from any agent 
for that firm’s dip, and two tablets are given daily to the staggery ewes for three 
days, they will probably recover. When very bad bleeding by cutting through the 
eye vein will help, and this may be done to advantage even in the milder cases. It 
is difficult to burn stinkwort, but it is of value to the ground ploughed in. 

‘ ^ S. V., ^ ’ Brentwood, has a heifer, three years, six months in calf, hind leg broken 
din. above hock. 

Beply—Slinging, under the circumstances, is not advisable. It is not stated 
whether the fracture is simple or compound; in the latter ease there is a skin wound 
also, which should be dressed daily with spirit of iodine, a window being left in the 
setting for the purpose. A practical way of splinting will be to apply warm pitch 
and wind hessian or bran bag round, applying pitch at each turn, till a firm coating 
of, say, iin. thickness is obtained j the outer coat of pitch may be sanded to 
stiffen it. If setting is decided on, see that the ends of the bone are in their right 
place before commencing; the heifer should be given a comfortable bed, and turned 
gently from side to side at least once a day, and wffien inclined to get up later on 
should be helped. A later report will be esteemed, but the writer’s opinion is that 
slaughter would be the most economical treatment. 

A. B.,” Greenlees, Monarto South, had a colt stubbed three weeks ago in 
frog, broken out at heel, matter discharging, pain, irritation, and inflammation, oily 
matter, and offensive smell. 

Beply—The best treatment at the start of such cases is to pare out well where 
the stub entered, then to pour in turpentine or benzine, and to poultice well for 
some days, when feasible, with bran and linseed meal, and then to dress the place 
twice daily with spirit of iodine. The best diet when obtainable is green paddock 
feed, or, failing this, plenty of bran and a little long hay. It is to be feared in 
this case that the navicular joint is affected, and possibly a splinter of stub still in 
foot, so it would be well to thoroughly pare out and search the wound; then poultice 
as suggested, and afterwards to dress the heel with a dusting of chlorinated lime 
and a top dressing of Venice turpentine; this should be done daily. A further re^ 
port in about 10 days will be esteemed. 

‘‘A. B.,” Coorable, reports the oeeurrence of cotton balls in lamb. 

Beply—Eleven balls as big as a cotton reel is not an extraordinary number. 
They are caused by the felting of indigestible cellulose, such as seeds, &c., brought 
about by the churning movement of the paunch, and often reach the size of cricket 
balls or larger; they do cause death by actual stoppage. It is quite possible the 
Iamb’s spi'J'efulness was due to indigestion, caused by these calculi. They are often 
passed, and may be found about the paddock when not larger than these, 

S,,” New Well, had a cow, calved in September, with one blind teat; second 
calf in Eebruary, went right off milk, and recovered; went down, but got up again, 
and, is only staggery now. ' 

Reply—The blbid t^t was due to mammitis. Going off milk was caused by 
disease, and the other symptoms point to dry bible. . A lick of 1 part saltpetre 
and 4 parts bonemeal would do her good; if she will not take it as a lick, she might 
have a handful scattered over her feed once or twice a day for a month or so. 
She would be better for one drench, as follows, in addition:—^Epsom salts, lib., 
aflphur 2ozs., ginger loz., warm beer 1 quart. 

^ ^ M. W.f ’ ’ Moorlands, has a horse with frogs and soles soft. 

Reply—The affection is canker of the sole, which is most difficult for an amateur 
to treat. Pare the heels down well, so as to get as much pressure on the frog and 
sol© as possible; cut away the soft parts vigorously, then treat daily as follows:— 
Dress the parts with a few drops of pure iSechwood creosote, and as soon as this 
has dried put a paste made of equal parts arsenical sheep dip (Cooper’s) and 
K.I. eucalyptus residue tar. Give internally twice a day for a month two table¬ 
spoons of Powier’s solution of arsenic in feed. Kindly report progress in a month. 

W./’ Moorundie, Narridy, has a chestnut draught mare, eight years, in foal 
for first time, seven months gone, discharges clots of blood as big as a pigeon’s egg 
with urine; no p'ain.\ ' 

]^ply—The condition is not uncommon under such circumstances. The proba¬ 
bility is that the mare will carry her foal to term, but she may cast it before. A 
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little light work in the team would he beneficial to the mare, if regular, otherwise she 
would be better in the paddock. l)en drops of tr. seeale cornutum morning anr] 
evening each alternate week should be of benefit as long as there is the discharge. 

^ ^ W. J. A., ’ ’ Stansbury, colt and filly, 18 months, their dung is undigested, and 
they are always licking salt and dirt, and though well fed, lose condition. 

Eeply—^Worms are at the bottom of the noischief* Give daily in feed a table¬ 
spoon of the following powder for a fortnight, and then kindly report progress:— 
Salt lib., sugar 11b., linseed meal 11b., and ^Ib. each sulphur, resin, antimony tar¬ 
trate, native quinine. Also give a handful of sunflower leaves once daily. 

‘ ‘ N. T. W., ^ ^ Mount Wedge, reports draught chestnut mare, 16 years, with swelling 
under belly for a year, still discharging. 

Eeply—The swelling is due to an abscess, probably caused by a piece of bone or a 
stub that has penetrated into the loose tissue. She would probably carry a foal all 
right, and the trouble may work off while so doing; in the meantime hot fomenta¬ 
tions and a careful watch for a harder swelling, where the source of the trouble may 
be. 

“A. F. Y.,Port Broughton, has a mare, three years, white skin half covers 
eyeball, no sign of inflammation, little watery discharge; very fidgetty; has been 
running in stubble. 

Eeply—The skin is in, not on, the eye, as often mentioned. It is a sign of inflam¬ 
mation, and results in this ease from an injury. The simplest way to treat it will 
be to break the filly into wearing a headstall, and then hang over the eye from the 
forehead band to cheek band a piece of cloth, and keep it damp with a mixture made 
of loz. tr. arnica and 1 pint each of meth. spirits and water. The eye \vill most 
probably slowly clear. 

Information has also been sought by and supplied to the following:—E. 
Keith; T. B.,Eurelia; Yeelanna Agricultural Bureau; j. B.,Halidon; 

'' W. N., ^ ^ Glencoe; Yadnarie Agricultural Bureau; ‘ ^ A. H., ^ ^ Kulde; ‘ ‘ A. B., ^ ^ 
MacGillivray; BowMll Agricultural Bureau; “J. W. E.,’^ Bute; ^^W. G. 
Yabmana; E. Echunga; '‘J. H. C.,'^ White's Flat; '‘E. W.," Keith; 

N.," Meadows; '^G. C.," Melrose; ''T. McE.," Miltalie; T. A.,'' 

Barunga; W. L,," Maitland; ‘‘B.’E. McL.," Eobe; ‘‘W. P. S.," Kara- 
coorte; Beetaloo Valley Agricultural Bureau; ‘^E. E. B.," Lameroo; Elbow Hill 
Agrieulttiral Bureau; '^A. H. W.," Belalie North; ^‘W. L.," Salt Creek; Myxla 
Agricultural Bureau; Naraeoorte; ^‘G. E.," Meadows South; ^'P. 0.,'^ 

Wirrabara; S. G.," Lower Light; B.," BZingscote. 

HOETICULTUEAL INQTJIEIES. 

[Eeplies supplied by the Horticultural Instructor, Mr. Geo. Quinn.] 

‘' 0. H. W.,''—The apple sent is affected by what is commonly known amongst 
fruitgrowers as ^ ‘ glassy'' or * ^ water'' core, although it is not always confined to 
the region of the core. It is found in certain apples, usually when they are pro¬ 
duced on young, vigorous trees. Amongst the sorts whose fruits are most com¬ 
monly affected here are:—Dumelow's Seedling, Stone Pippin, Eibston Pippin, and 
Jonathan. The defect has been investigated by mycologists in many parts of the 
world. Their explanations state it is due to the cell sap becoming diffused through 
the cell walls into the inter-cellular air spaces, until the whole area of tissue is 
brought to a common condition of saturation. For this to be made possible the 
vitally controlled functions of the cell walls appear to have been broken down, so 
that their resistance becomes only a physical or mechanical one. Most of the in¬ 
vestigators attribute the beginning of this • disorganisation to an over-gorged con¬ 
dition, caused by an excess of crude sap being thrust into the eonductiUg sap vessels, 
and thence into the cells. No remedy is suggested, as usually, on reaching the 
staid growth accompanying maturity, the trees produce normal fruits, excepting 
where special stimulation causes a recurrence of great vigor, which is in turn trans¬ 
mitted to the fruit. 

^ ^ A. B. M." seeks information with respect to stoidng lemons. 

Eeply—The fruits should be cut from the trees when they are fully grovm and 
showing only a tinge of yellow. This is during July or August in most parts of 
this State. The skins must not be pricked in handling, and not enough of the fruit 
stalk left on to prick a wound in other fruits in the eases. The lemons should be 
stood in a dry place, subject to a moderate draught, for a week or fortnight, as the 
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weather decides. This is to toughen the rind to storing, and the space of 

time usually permits faulty, damaged specimens to become detectable. The fruits 
are then best stored in an underground store in shallow trays or boxes, not holding 
more than two or three layers of fruit. It is necessary to be able to regulate the 
admission of air, as too much dry air shrivels the skins as the summer comes on. 
Sometimes it is necessary to sprinkle the floor with water very sparingly to increase 
the humidity and prevent shrivelling. This, however, is a matter of judgment, 
according to season and other conditions. 

POUIiTEY INQUIEIES. 

[Eeplies supplied by Mr. D. F. Laueie, Poultry Expert.] 

Beetaloo Valley Agricultural Bureau desire information in respect to the feeding 
of incubated chicks, 

Eeply—At Parafield the chickens are fed on cracked wheat (x^in-head size for 
first week); then, if obtainable, hulled oats (cracked) are added. This is fed in 
cocky chaff, to promote exercise by scratching. In addition, dry mash is used. This is 
made of 1 part bran, 2 parts pollard, and 2 parts ground wheat, and a sprinkling 
(about 2 per cent.) meat meal. Supply in a tin dish, with wire netting top to 
prevent the chickens scratching the meal out of the dish. Keep this always avail¬ 
able. 

A. Streaky Bay, reports the death of chicks. 

Eeply—As you mention Hce, the probability is that they are the cause of the 
mortality you mention. Several species of lice infest poultry. Those which run 
about the body (Menopons) are generally scurf eaters, and, if numerous, will cause 
death. Another species (Lipeurus). ifi found attached to the head (back or under 
lower jaw ); they are grey in color, are blood suckers, and cause great mortality. 
Treatment—^Mix 1 part kerosine in 6 parts olive oil or lard, and rub a little into tin? 
skin of the head, &e., and a touch under the wings and round the vent. This should 
be done x>eriodieaUy. 

‘ ^ A. B. ^ ^ desires to know the ages at which geese should be mated. 

Eeply—Geese are not matured until the second season—that is, approximately, two 
years old—and should not be bred from until then. If good, they may be retained 
as breeders for several years. 


IMPOETS AND EXPOETS OF PLANTS, FEUITS, ETC. 

During the month of March, 1016, 52r>but"ii. of fresh fruits, 2,o37busli. of bananas, 
11,556 bags of potatoes, 682 bags of onions, and 94 packages of plants, trees, and 
bulbs were examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide, under the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910 ; 16bush. of bananas (over 
ripe) were destroyed. Under the Federal Commerce Act 67,730 cases of fresh fruit 
and 5 packages of dried fruit were exported to oversea markets during the same 
period. These were distributed as follows:—For London, 6,596 eases apxfles, 1,134 
cases pears, and 5 packages of dried fruit. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 
2,835 packages of seeds, xflants, bulbs, &c., were examined and admitted from over¬ 
sea markets. 

During the mouth of Ax>ril, 1916, 556bush. of fresh fruits, 4,208bush. of bananas, 
17,588 bags of potatoes, 2,538 bags of onions, and 81 x>aekages of plants, seeds, and 
bulbs were examined and admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910; 78bush. of bananas (over 
ripe) were destroyed, SObush. oranges were fumigated, and 131 bags of x>otatoes 
from Victoria were rejected, on account of Irish blight. Under the Federal 
Quarantine Act 3,211 packages of seeds, plants, bulbs, &:c., were examined and ad¬ 
mitted from oversea sources. Of these 28ibs. turnip seed, and 1 case beet ‘' balls ’ ^ 
were cleaned of noxious weeds, &e.., and 141bs. of carrot seed were destroyed on 
account of low vitality. Under the Federal Commerce Act, 11,148 canes of fresh 
fruits and 5,878 packages of dried fruit were exported to oversea markets. These 
were consigned as follows:—Fqr London, 9,976 cases apples, 202 cases pears, and 
2,803 packages dried fruit; for South Africa, 3,075 packages dried fruit; for New 
Zealand, 20busli. lemons; for India and Ea*st, 950 cases ax>j)les. 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 


[All a^Ulress delivered at the Conference of Lower Nortliern 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, 1916, by Arthur J. Perkins, 
Director of Agriculture.] 


Introductory. 

I have been asked by the committee responsible for this Conference 
to address you on Rotation of Crops, and the Profitableness of the 
Practice for the District.” In this choice of subject, I recognise the 
hand of my old friend and colleague, Mr. A. M. Dawkins, to whose 
stanch support and consistent encouragement I owe much of the success 
of my public career, ‘‘Rotation of crops,” or perhaps I should say, 
greater diversity in cropping, is one of those importanx points which 
Mr. Dawkins has always had at heart; and in iny reasoned treatment 
of the subject to-day, 1 should be very loath to disappoint him. I have 
a presentiment, however, that my final conclusions may not take the 
direction he altogether anticipates. 

Definitions. 

In the interests of “clear thinking” it is necessary that we should be¬ 
gin with a definition of terms. In its original nieaning ’‘rotation of 
crops” may he described as the order in which two or more crops, diffe¬ 
rent in type, are made to succeed one another in regular sequence, 
year after year, in the same field. 

There are two essential facts which such a definition would appear to 
imply. Firstly, the settled practice of growing more than one type of 
crop on the farm; and secondly, the fact that these crops must follow 
one another on the same land, not indiscriminately, but in a regular 
cycle that experience has predetermined. 

Broadly speaking^ therefore, “rotation of crops” governs the system 
of farming practised in any locality; and if the definiticm given is to be 
rigidly interpreted, it cannot be made to include any system of farm¬ 
ing in which one type of crop alone is grown. Such an interpretation, 
however, would be both inconvenient and illogical; nor, indeed, is it 
customary to adhere to it. Hence, in a wider sense, “rotation” has 
come to mean the special order in which in any circumstances land is 
cultivated- And from this point of view the farmer of the Gawler 
Plains, whose land is in alternate years treated as bare fallow, or put 
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under wheat, practices rotation quite as much as any larmer in the 
eastern counties of England, handling a far wider range of crops. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognised that rotation’^ usually implies 
diversity in cropping j and I am rather inclined to think that those who 
have asked me to speak on the subject are intex’ested to a greater degree 
in attempts to diversify our cropping than in other theoretic aspects 
of rotation. And undoubtedly they would be right were such a change 
at all practicable. The advantages of varied cropping are many, and 
are frequently quoted in support of the rotation of crops, in its nar¬ 
rower sense. Some of these advantages I propose reviewing briefly. 

Some Advantages of Varied Croplung. 

It has become an axiom in agriculture—as old as tillage itself, one 
might almost say—^that a crop does not show to great aavantage when 
sown on land which in the season immediately preceding has just borne 
a similar crop; that wheat, for example, does not follow wheat to ad¬ 
vantage ; or clover clover; and so on. This is a matter of common ob¬ 
servation; and by none is this view more tenaciously held than by 
capable market gardeners, whose relatively small areas render them, as 
a rule, in such matters more reliable observers than the average farmer. 
It used to be said that by some sort of root excretions plants poisoned 
the soil for plants similar in kind which happened to follow them. This 
statement has been controverted—^indeed, vigorously denied by plant 
physiologists—and the experiments of Lawes and Gilbert, during the 
course of which wheat was successfully made to grow on the same land 
for over 60 successive years, are frequently quoted against it. More re¬ 
cently, however, American chemists claim to have extracted from the 
soil excreted suhstances having a toxic action on plants similar in kind 
to those from which these substances were originally derived. Indeed, 
although Law^ and Gilbert were quite successful in the continuous 
growihg of wheat on the same land, they failed with both leguminous 
crops such as beans and clover, and root crops such as turnips and 
mangolds; and without being able to put forward an altogether satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of these failures. In practice, however, unless we 
happen to be aiming at its counter action, we are more interested in the 
fact than in the predetermining cause. And the fact, T think, we must 
admit; indeed it is not difficult to find evidence of it all around us. Take, 
for example, the herbage that springs up spontaneously in fields left 
out of cultivation. A Cape weed year will he followed by a barley grass 
year, and that again by a year in which the so-called native clovers 
abound; it is rare, however, that the bulk of the herbage of a field is 
identical from year to year. Partly, no doubt, this is a consequence 
of seasonal differences; but partly, too, I believe, because no plant is 
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absolutely at borne on the graves of its kindred. Hence both Nature 
and agricultural experience would appear to couiirna the view that for 
most satisfactory results two crops, like in kind, should not follow in 
iimiiediate succession one to the other. 

This is an argument which tells strongly in favor of diversified 
cropping. It would, however, carry even greater weight if it could be 
shown that a second crop of the same kind and on the same ground 
presented little or no chances of success. And there are eases in which 
such is indeed the case. Red clover, for example, because it is said, of 
an ill-defined clover sickness, cannot in England be grown successfully 
on the same land at shorter intervals than four years, and sometimes 
than eight years. Equally refractory to second crops of the same kind 
is land that lias carried flax, and examples of the kind might be multi¬ 
plied without difiieulty. And although we know wheat and cereals 
generally to form exceptions in this particular direction, it does not 
follow that cereal crops separated one from the other by other crops 
different in kind are not under equal conditions superior to those grown 
in immediate succession one to the other. 

But if, indeed, it be admitted that a crop does not as a rule thrive 
on the stubbles of its own kind experience shows that there are some 
crops that from the point of view of others different in kind that fol¬ 
low, have a distinctly improving influence on the general fertility of the 
soil. This has long been known to be the ease with most leguminous 
crops, such as pease, beans, vetches,- clovers, &c.; and so great is their 
indirect advantage in this direction, that were they not in themselves 
profit-earning, they would still be worth growing Iw.cause of their 
favorable influence on cereal crops that follow. Hence the inclusion 
of crops of this kind in any form of rotation must always be looked 
upon as a distinct step forward in agricultural practice. 

It is said, too, in favor of diversified cropping,^ that by separating 
crops like in kind one from the other by a period of time more or less 
long, liability to parasitic diseases is considerably reduced This is a 
fact, the truth of which has been brought home to many a farmer. 
Takeall—or at all events that type of it induced by the wheat stem 
killer {Ophioholus graminis) —^is, as many know, readily controlled by 
slipping in an oat crop between two wheat crops. Indeed, it seems 
unnecessary to labor this point; if the seeds, germs, or spores of a para¬ 
site are left in the ground it seems reasonable to suppose that if the land 
be placed for the time being under some other crop not subject to the 
disease the parasite will perish for lack of a suitable host plant. 

Again varied cropping means, as a rule, varied treatment of the soil, 
both as to tillage and manuring; and this^ in practice is a very consider¬ 
able advantage. We are all aware of the danger of the formation of 
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a hard sole-pan at the depth of ploughing adopted without change 
year after year in the preparation of the land tor wlieat. If in the 
^ioiirse of varied cropping, crops calling for shallow tillage are mingled 
with others that need deeper working, it is in the end all to the advan¬ 
tage of the general fertility and working condition of the soil. Accord¬ 
ing to the type of crops grown tillage operations will take place at vary¬ 
ing times of the year with varying and advantageous influence on the 
ultimate agricultural value of the land. Advantages of e(jual vafue 
attach to the use of manures which tend to vary with the type of crop 
grown. Heavy organic manures, such as farmyard manures for 
example, are not liked for cereal crops under our climatic conditions, 
and yet they hriiig to the soil that precious material ^ ^ humus, ’' which 
we are burning up as fast as we can in our practice of bare fallow. But 
if the organic manures are dangerous in their application to grain crops 
they are invaluable for the growth of forage crops, to which they can 
always be applied with great advantage. 

Another advantage of varied cropping is that it has the effect of 
spreading the several farming operations—preparation of the land, 
seeding, harvest, &e-—more uniformly over the year. Hence, with the 
same strength in staff and material a larger area can be handled with¬ 
out inconvenience, and gaps in the year when there is little or nothing 
to do disappear. 

PeACTIOAL Difficulties before Theoretic Attempts at Changes 

IN Rotation. 

These, then, are some of the more salient advantages that are generally 
claimed, not so much for rotation as for diversified cropping. Now, 
whilst we may readily agree upon the theoretical soundness of these 
claims, we cannot bring them forward as irrefutable arguments in 
favor of diversified cropping for local purposes. The fact is that rota¬ 
tion of crops, dr divei^sified cropping, is a topic admitting of easy 
aeademie treatment, but in practice exceedingly difficult of ajiplieation 
to individual eases. Thus, we could not very well recommend a more 
diversified type of farming to the farmei*s of the more tertile portions 
of the Lower North, except on the tacit understanding that in the end 
both the State and the individual farmer would be the richer by the 
eliaiige. Now, this may or may not be the ease; it is a question which 
I reserve for later discussion; but this much is certain, thai the ultimate 
issues are very far from being dependent on the mere climatic adapta¬ 
bility of the crops recommended for the district in question. Let us 
not forget that when in any country a definite type of rotation, or 
cropping, has been deliberately adopted by a great majority of farmers, 
it is because in that locality, and at that particular time in history, 
this system of handling land is the one which over a nnmUer of years 
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assures to the farmer the highest average net revenue. ■ And there 
always the danger that well-intended attempts to improve upon a sys¬ 
tem for which the cireumstanees of every day life are responsible may 
result in more damage than usually attends endeavors to paint the lily 
or refine fine gold. 

Let us admit, therefore, that when important modifications in practice 
are involved, the question of rotation or diversified cropping is one 
of exceptional difficulty; that it raises, not cultural problems alone, but 
economic ones as well. And whilst it might be comparatively easy to® 
demonstrate that quite a number of new crops might be made to grow 
successfully in any given district, the task is otherwise difficult when 
endeavors are made to show that these same crops dovetail into the 
economic conditions of the country. Hence, when in the matter of 
rotation, we undertake to upset what has long been settled practice, 
we are taking much on our shoulders; a task which only a novice would 
take up light-heartedly. And if we are to succeed, and carry home 
conviction to others, we must in the first place be overwhelmingly satis¬ 
fied with the soundness of our premises. 

Modern, Progress op New Countries very Rapid, and may Justify 
Periodical Changes in Farming. 

These, then, are some of the difficulties that confront us; and if I 
have emphasised them it is not because I wish to infer that in local 
agricultural matters, all’s well in the best of all worlds.” It is 
beyond-dispute that economic conditions change from period to period; 
and a system of farming which at any given moment fits in admirably 
with the general scheme of things, may a few years later be hopelessly 
out of date. I am bound to admit, too, that nowadays recently settled 
countries progress far more rapidly than was the case in the good old 
times. Compare, for example, the progress made in the first hundred 
years of settlement in both North and South America with that which 
has obtained in this country over the same period of time. And with 
us, in particular, it is undoubtedly agricultural development which has 
rendered rapid general progress possible. This has in the past involved 
not only the clearance of virgin land, but also fxum time to time change 
in practice and adaptation to circumstances; so much so, that from 
the agricultural point of view, we may be said to have been living in a 
perpetual stage of transition. This fact, no doubt, accounts for the 
open mindedness of our farmers, and argues well for the future of more 
diversified cropping, should we succeed in justifying its claims to accep¬ 
tance. 

Gross Returns in Counties Adelaide, Gawler, Light,'and Staniey. 

The most important factors, therefore, in changes such as we have in 
view, are of economic nature, and before forming any decided opinion 
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on the subject it seems important that we should ascertain the bearing 
of some of these. When, for example, it can be shown that any parti¬ 
cular system of farming is gradually becoming unprofitable, there is 
some prima facie justification for changes that may be brought forward. 
Let us, therefore, endeavor to ascertain in the first place what have been 
the average gross returns from farming lands in the districts which you 
represent. 

I understand that this Conference includes Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau from Counties Adelaide, Gawler, Lighc. and Stanley; 
some of the most uniformly fertile areas in the State. Hence, my figures 
have reference to returns from these four Counties, and are summarised 
below in Table I. 


Table I.— Showing Average Yearly Yields and their. Values of Farm¬ 
ing Land in Counties Adelaide, Gawler, Light, and Stanley (1909- 
1913). 




Average 


Average Value 

Crops 

Average 

Production 

Total 

• of Total 


Area. 

Per Acre. 

Production. 

Production. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

£ 

Wheat. 

374,748 

13*80 

6,374,538 

1,025,224 



Tons. 

Tons. 


Hay ' .. 

180,486 

1*45 

257,489 

735,092 


Bush. 1 

Bush. 


Barley .. 

11,232 

18*50 i 

203,099 

30,458 

Oats ... 

12,824 

14*30 ! 

j 178,961 

19,091 

Peaae .... 

5,298 

16*28 

86,747 

17,004 

Oreen for^e (cereal) 

5,228 

— 

— 

10,456 

Green forage (lucerne) 

2,635 

— 

— 

10,140 

. 

104 

14-07 

1,468 

237 

„ Maize... 

61 

13-29 

525 

90 

' Tola&v... 

592,506 ^ 

— 

1 ~ 

£1,847,792 


We see, therefore, that, exclusive of areas under vines, orchards, &c., 
the average yearly area under crop in the four counties between 1909 
and 1913 was represented by 592,506 acres; and that the average gmss 
value of produce raised yearly on this area was represented by 
£1,847.792, or £3 2s. 5d. per acre per annum. This last figure, although 
correctly expressing the average productiveness of the land under pre¬ 
sent conditions of working, is perhaps economicaliy incorrect, inasmuch 
as it does not take into consideration an important area of land, not 
under crop it is true, but under bare fallow in anticipation of future 
cropping. The average area under bare fallow for the period of years 
that concerns us was 463,796 acres. This brings the total area of farm 
land under cultivation in any one year to 1,056,802 acres, and reduces 
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the average animal gross returns from land under eiiitivatioii in ihe 
four comities to £1 15s. per acre per annum. 

Net Eetuens. 

Now, whether this yearly return of £3 2s. 5cl. per acre cropped, or 
£1 15s. per acre cultivated, is a good paying return, depends on a 
variety of conditions. It depends, for example, very largely on the 
average rental value of the land, and on the average cost of production. 
I do not suppose that in the districts you represent the average rental 
value of land can be put down at less than 10s. an acre, which would 
leave £1 5s. per acre to represent average cost of production and net 
profit over total area cultivated, or £2 2s. 5d. (assuming in view of the 
practice of bare fallow that each acre carries two years' reni) to repre¬ 
sent average cost of production and net profit over total area under 
crop. Cost of production, exclusive of rent, is variously estimated at 
25s. to 30s. an acre, and sometimes more. If we adopt the latter figure 
we have left for every acre under crop an average net profit of 12s. 5d., 
which, although not princely, may be taken to be sufficient when large 
areas are put under crop by individual farmers. 

Present Local. Rotation. 

Now it remains for us to determine the exact system of rotation fol¬ 
lowed to secure the returns indicated above. There is one point that 
I have not yet taken into consideration, and that is the area of land 
lying temporarily out of cultivation from year to year. For the period 
under consideration, i.e., 1909 to 1913, the area lying temporarily out 
of cultivation, and presumably grazed, averaged 431,168 acrcvs; hence 
we may take it that between 1909 and 1913 the area actually farmed 
in the four counties was represented by 1,487,470 acres. The relation 
between areas under crop, under bare fallow, and out of cultivation is 
shown below in Table IL 

Table II.— Showing Relation Between Areas under Crop, under Bare 
Fallow, and Out of Cultivation in Counties Adelaide, Gawler, 
Ught, and Stanley (1909-1913). 



Areas. 

Ratios to 
Total 


Acres. 

Areas. 

XJnder crop. 

. 592,506 

39.83 

Under bare fallow .. ,, 

. 463,796 

31.18 

Out of cultivation .... 

. 431,168 

28.99 

Total area farmed 

.. 1,487,470 

100.00 

Under cereals. 


39.30 

Under bare fallow .. , 

... 463,796 

31.46 

Out of cultivation .... 


29.24 

Total area assumed 

to be farmed for cereals 1,474,358 

100.00 
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TiiiiSy then, if we neglect crops other than cereals, which after all 
only represent a little over 2 per cent, of the area under crop the rela¬ 
tions between the areas under crop, under bare fallow, and under laud 
temporarily out of cultivation show very clearly that the following 
rotation is generally adhered to in four counties — 

First Year—Bare fallow. 31.46 per cent. 

Second Year—Cereal crop. 39.30 per cent. 

Tliird Year—Grazing. .. 29.24 per cent. 

And it is this particular form, of rotation, together witli about 2 pei 
cent, of subsidiary crops, which have been responsible for the returns 
which have already been indicated. Are any changes possible, in pre¬ 
sent circumstances, which will lead to higher average returns than those 
indicated above? 

The Systematic Use of a Second Cereal Crop. 

The first and most obvious change that can be advocated with perfect 
safety in districts such as you represent is the more systematic use of 
a second cereal crop, generally barley or oats coming in succession to a 
crop of wheat or hay. We should then have one or the other of the 
following rotations:— 

J. 


First year.. Bare fallow. 

Second year .. .. Wheat or cereal hay. 

Tliird year. Barley or oats. 

Fourth year... Grazing. 


IL 


First year.. .. Bare fallow. 

Second year. Wheat or cereal hay. 

Third year ..... Barley or oats. 


Either of these rotations could be aldopted/withoiit eiicroaehing upon 
the area at present under wheat, and both would lead to greater gross 
returns from the land farmed in the four counties. If, for example, 
out of the 431,168 acres left out of cultivation 150,000 acres had been 
under barley yielding IS^bush. to the acre, and 150,000 acres under 
oats yielding 14|bush. to thfe acre, this, at the average prices obtaining 
between 1909 and 1913, would have represented an addition of close 
on £660,000 to the yearly gross revenue of the four counties. I am 
'of course awarpAhat land left out of cultivation is not necessarily 
non-revenue producing; that its grazing value is a useful asset to the 
farmer who carries livestock. These returns, however, even under 
the most favorable conditions, cannot equal those from an average 
second crop of barley or oats. ■ 

And here, speaking parenthetically, may I say that with the excep¬ 
tional agrieiiltiiral conditions of your four fine counties, average yields 
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of IS-^busli. for barley, and 14|biish. for oats are—let us say—very dis 
appointing. From the point of view of an ex-farmer it is surprising to 
me tiiat tiiese average yields are not twice as great in districts such as 
yours; and without question, if you wish to secu3*e higher general gross 
returns, you will have to attend to other questions besides those we 
have at present under consideration. 

i am of course aware of the usual objections to any further extension 
of the areas at present under barley or oats. They are said to be not 
locally saleable, and possibly the present chaotic state of the market will 
be adduced in support of this. Now, in the first place, under no con¬ 
sideration whatever can we draw up plans and considerations based on 
the present condition of things; w^e are at war, and everything is in 
coiisequeiice abnormal. Later on, when we are again at peace, wm 
shad take up the threads w^here they were dropped, and in those times 
we shall find that both barley and oats are quite as much exportable 
commodities as wheat. All that is necessary is that a regular export¬ 
able surplus be available from year to year. 

But, further, we are too apt to overlook the fact that the farmer’s 
normal business is not confined to the growing of crops that are imme¬ 
diately saleable; that it includes, too, the art of converting crops into 
more valuable flesh and other animal products; and that as a rule this 
side of the farmer’s business is frequently the more profitable of the 
tW'O. Both-barley and oats can be fed with advantage to all forms of 
livestock; and when we are not satisfied with local prices offering we 
are very far from being compelled to accept them. 

This, then, is my first point—the gross revenues from your four coun¬ 
ties would be considerably increased if a more consistent use of a 
second cereal crop were made. T say advisedly ‘Anore consistent,” be¬ 
cause from the figures given it is evident that the practice is already in 
use, to a limited degree at all events. The average figures quoted above 
show 115,598 acres under cereals more than the average area under 
bare fallow’, kc., about one-fifth of these crops are pix'bably sowu as 
second crops. It is, therefore, merely a question of increasing the 
proportion. 

The Growing op Fallow Crops. 

Close on one-third of the area farmed and one-half of the area tilled 
in your four counties is yearly treated as bare fallows The benefits the 
South Australian farmer has derived from well-tilled bare fallow are 
incalculable, and I am not here to decry the practice. 1 wish, however, 
to point out that this excellent practice is very far from being a local 
invention, or even to any extent peculiarly Australian, in its adapta¬ 
tion to local conditions. One hundred years ago or so to fallow land 
before wheat wms the hall mark of advanced farming throughout 
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Western Europe; in North Africa, I was told by native farmers 25 
years ago that it was a practice to which the farmers of less-favored 
districts were driven, because they could not grow wheat without it. 
Their inference was that no farmer %vould fallow his land if he 
could possibly avoid doing so. I do not wish to question the 
practice of bare fallowing to the extent that it applies to South Aus¬ 
tralian farming in general. I must, however, emphasize the fact that 
ill many countries the practice of bare fallowing has proved no more 
than a single phase in the general progress of agricultural develop¬ 
ment; that in the course of time the march of events—chiefly in¬ 
crease in population—has rendered uneconomic the protracted loss 
of the use of the land which bare fallowing always implies, and has 
led to its supersession by other practices. Now, I know very well 
that you are all wedded to bare fallow—and, no doubt, rightly so in 
many cases—I am prepared even to admit that in so far as it is 
at present given us to foresee we shall not probably be able to do 
without it over the bulk of our agricultural areas; but I cannot 
admit that it is not worth considering whether, in many of the more 
favored spots of the four counties which you represent, we could not 
do wdtliout a little less bare fallow than is at present the case. 

However much we may be alive to the advantages of bare fallow 
before wheat, we cannot avoid recognising that some disadvantages 
do attach to the practice, and the chief of these is the loss of the 
land for ten solid months. With us it is not seven or eight months 
that are required to raise a crop of wheat, but 17 or 18; and 
meanwhile rent, or interest on capital value, or on mortgage, never 
sleeps. Personally, I believe that for many generations to come 
we shall continue a wheat-exporting country; that wheat-growing 
will continue the sheet anchor of our farming; but if nowhere in this 
State wheat can be grown to any extent without bare fallo-w, then 
the chances of successful closer settlement over any extensive area 
are very remote indeed. Farms, to be wmrth holding, must continue 
within the neighborhood of four figures in area, and rural popu¬ 
lation thinly scattered and without cohesion, as is at present the 
case. I feel, however, that, apart from our extreme South-Eastern 
lands, if there are any districts in the State on which bare fallow 
before wheat can be—I won't say dispensed with—but adhered 
to less slavishly, they are to be found, in some portions at all events, 
of the counties which you represent. 

Let us assume for the sake of an argument that you agree with 
me in this view. What is the next step in agricultural development 
w^hich usually succeeds to the practice of bare fallow? It is as a rule 
the growing,of what are known as fallow crops. These crops, as the 



name implies, besides being directly remunerative in tbeniseives, are 
called upon to carry out some of the functions of ordinary bare 
fallow—that is to say, they are called upon to prepare the way for 
the wheat crop that follows; hence they must clean the land of 
weeds, and present it at wheat seed time in a suitable condition tilth. 
Now, this is not a little to ask of a crop, and not ail are likely to pass 
muster for our purposes. Another winter cereal crop, such as oats 
or barley, is quite uusuited for the purpose; the same may be said 
of spring-sown mangolds, which are as a rule too late in the ground 
to render possible effective preparation of the soil for wheat. Of 
the crops that are actually available to us, we have the choice 
between those that are winter sown and those that are spring sown. 
From some points of view, theoretically at all events, the advantage 
wmuid appear to lie with spring-sown fallow^ crops. Their chief 
advantage is that during the winter months we have ample time for 
preparation of the soil, which, be it noted, concerns not the fallow 
crop alone, but the wheat crop also that must follow. Unfortunately, 
however, in our drier districts at all events, these spring-sown and 
summer-growdiig fallow crops react as a rule more or less in¬ 
juriously on the yield of the wheat crop of the succeeding 
season. Such, at any rate, was my experience at Roseworthy, 
where a sorghum crop made as a rule a difference of 3bush. 
to 4bush. an acre on the wheat crop that followed. But 
relatively to the districts you represent, Roseworthy is very far 
from being a favored locality; and it may be that in this direction 
many of you are likely to be more successful than I. 

In the matter of suitable spring-ssown fallow crops, our choice is 
on the whole very limited. The well-known sorghums, millets, and 
even maize are typical crops of this kind. Where they can he grown 
successfully, and where the means of turning them to advantage 
exist, they can he strongly recommended. If you have farmyard 
manure available, you cannot put it to better us^ than ploughing it 
under whilst preparing the land for these crops; the greater the 
supply the more abundant the crop, given satisfactory rainfall con¬ 
ditions. Let it not be forgotten, too, that these crops cannot be left 
to themselves between seeding and final utilisation; in their own 
interests, and in the interests of the wheat crop that follows, they 
must be kept constantly tilled and clean throughout the growing 
season. Those who are not prepared to give them adequate atten¬ 
tion in this direction had better not play with these crops when 
grown in rotation with wheat. 

Nor, indeed, is our choice very large in the matter of winter-sown 
fallow crops. As having some chance of success in many parts of 

B 
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the four countieSy 1 would instance—Field pease, field beans, white 
mustard, vetches, and rape if germinating sufficiently early for the 
purpose. 

Pease, beans, and vetches present the advantage of being* 
leguminous crops, and therefore nitrogen gatherers; this is always 
a useful characteristic in a country addicted to bare fallowing. 
Pease might almost be considered as spring-sown crops, and would 
probably be treated as such in the colder portions of your districts. 
If ‘heavy grain crops are to be harvested, they must escape frosts 
when in bloom; hence early sowing results as a rule in luxuriant leaf 
and stern growth, but very scant}' pods. Pease admit, however, of 
varied treatment; they may be grown for their grain, or they may 
be treated as forage or grazing crops. An inborn aversion to har¬ 
vesting pease made me fall hack upon them at Eoseworthy for forage 
purposes; and I sowed them in consequence early and thick. Their 
luxuriance was usually great—one season I cut as much as 9 tons 
of green stuff to the acre—and the fact that this crop was invariably 
cut or grazed early, prevented weeds from going to seed and thus 
spoiling the land for wheat. I admit, however, that a full-podded 
crop, when obtainable, is a profitable investment indeed. I notice 
that the average yield for the four counties is IG^bush. to the acre, 
with prices varying from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 3d. Perhaps, had niy lot been 
cast in a moister, cooler, and less windy district than Roseworthy, I 
should have persevered with pease in spite of harvesting difficulties. 
I cannot help marvelling, however, that the ingenuity of our imple¬ 
ment makers has not yet succeeded in producing a really efficient 
pea harvester. I note with pleasure that pease have already got a 
good hold of some of your districts, and any further extension that 
you can give to this crop will, in my opinion, be much to your 
advantage. Even when late sown the period of growth of pease is so 
short that there always is ample time for subsequent preparation of 
the land for wheat. True, they encourage weed growth, particularly 
if soivn early; but weeds can be kept in check with the harrows in 
the early stages, and later on by conscientious horse hoeing; or else 
the crop can he cut or grazed before weeds have had time to run up 
to seed- 

Pield beans are a crop that are very rarely grown in South Aus¬ 
tralia; and yet in heavy land they replace pease, as a rotation crop, 
very advantageously. In the heavier agricultural lands of England 
it is a common practice to grow wheat and beans alternately in a 
two-course rotation. They are chiefly grown for their grain, which, 
when ground, foi'ms excellent livestock food; but beans may also be 
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uyed as green forage or for ensilage purposes, particularly if grown 
ill mixture with oats, rye, or barley. 

I would like to recommend vetches as an alternative to either pease 
or beans; no more efficient nitrogen-collecting crop exists than 
vetches. Unfortunately, the local price of the seed is such as to 
render their ..practical utilisation altogether out of the question. 

The great advantage attaching to wffiite mustard is the rapidity 
of its growth in the cold months of the year. It may be sowui on the 
fallows in midwinter, and be ready for grazing before other spring 
groivth is at all abundant. If sowai early, on the other hand, it will 
supply an abundance of winter feed. There is always ample time 
subsequently to cultivate and clean the fallow^s in anticipation of 
the coming ivheat crop. 

I referred to rape as a possible wdnter fallow^ crop only tentatively; 
everything in this connection depends on the character of the early 
aiituiim months. If the latter end of March and the whole of April 
are moist and moderately cool, rape wdll make a very successful 
winter fallow crop, wiiich, after alfording ample grazing, can be 
cultivated out of the ground in early October. If, however, rape 
germinates late, it makes exceedingly slow growth during the cold 
months, and does not really become available for grazing until early 
spring; hence if one is to reap any benefit from it as a grazing crop 
it must be kept on the land rather later than is advisable in those 
districts in wffiich the infiuence of summer fallow crops is more or less 
detrimental to the subsequent growth of wheat. 

Forage Crops. 

But, after all, the question of greater variety in our cropping is 
chiefly bound up in the advisability or otherwise of raising forage 
crops in general; and, unfortunately, the latter problem is involved in a 
maze of economic difficulties. We know how^ limited are the farm crops 
the produce of which is readily saleable in the natural state; they 
practically end with the cereals and the leguminous grain crops, all 
of which we already raise on our farms to a greater or less degree. 
True, there are also various industrial crops, such as flax, tobacco, 
cotton, colza, sugar beet, &c., some of which we could undoubtedly 
grow in suitable localities; for their success, however, they imply 
at the back of them an industrial organisation which we do not at 
present possess. Hence, for the time being, in our farming we are 
limited to the direct or indirect production of the immediate neces¬ 
saries of life; and when we seek to grow anything beyond the readily 
saleable cereals we are inevitably thrown back upon those crops upon 
which livestock can be reared or fattened, i.e., forage crops. Many 
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of the latter, it is true, can be grown as fallow crops, as we have 
already had occasion to see; many, however, must be handled on 
differeiit lines if we are to take full advantage of them. 

The importance of forage crops to a country able to take them up 
seriously may be gauged by a reference to some data, quoted by me 
last year at a Mount Gambler Conference, and bearing on the special 
position of England and Wales. In these countries the total area 
under cultivation was shown to be 11,058,233 acres in 1913. Out 
of this total 4,274,142 acres were occupied by true forage crops, 
between 38 and 39 per cent, of the total area tilled in a single year, 
or 3,865 acres in every 10,000 acres cultivated. These figures will 
serve to show how largely forage crops enter into the rotation of 
English farming. The question before us is not whether one-third of 
our cultivated area could be placed with advantage under forage 
crops, but whether, in the ordinary circumstances of farming, these 
crops can be raised by us at all profitably and to conspicuous 
advantage. 

I shall endeavor to work out the solution to this question by a 
graphic illustration. Let us take the position of a man owning, in 
a good locality, a thousand-acre farm, on which 400 acres come 
yearly under cereals, 300 acres are treated as bare fallow, and the 
balance left out of cultivation for grazing purposes. Now, if in 
addition to his ordinary cropping our farmer were to raise 10 acres 
to 20 acres of forage crops, he could hardly be said to be more than 
playing with them; nor could these patches of crops have* the 
slightest infiuenee on the general rotation of his farm. And yet it 
is questionable whether,*in existing circumstances, he could do much 
more. 

The position may be illustrated in the following fashion:—We 
must assume that without encroaching on the area under cereals, the 
farmer endeavors to place one-quarter of the area under crop—by no 
means an excessive proportion—^under forage crops. This would 
imply about 133 acres under forage crops, taken partly from the 
area under bare fallow and partly from the area left out of culti¬ 
vation. 

It is one of the consequences of our present agricultural conditions 
to think in vast areas; and to a man who can handle with ease 400 
acres or 500 acres of wheat, it may appear no more difficult to grow 
133 acres of forage crop than 10 acres or 20 acres. Such, however, 
is very far from being the case, as I shall now endeavor to show. 

In the first place, so important a fraction of the farm cannot be 
placed under forage crops without materially affecting the general 
scheme of rotation. One of the chief consequences of this change 
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will be that the area under forage crops will have to be shifted every 
yeai’ from field to field. The immediate result of such a practice will 
be improvement in the general fertility of the land, much to the 
ultimate benefit of the cereal crops that follow^; but if full value 
is to be had from the grazing capacity of the forage crops raised, 
it will also mean the subdivision of farm paddocks into relatively 
small units. Thus from the outset considerable outlay in new fences 
will be incurred, coupled with that involved in an adequate water 
supply to a large number of small fields. 

Secondly, if it is comparatively easy to sow forage crops, it is 
quite another matter to get maximum or even paying results from 
them. Unlike wheat, they almost invariably call for a good deal of 
more or less costly after cultivation; and when the latter is neglected 
the crops are hardly worth raising, and the weed-infested land be¬ 
comes unfit for later cereal crops. Hence, forage crops, if taken 
up at all seriously, carry with them as a rule a very appreciable in¬ 
crease in the labor hill. I am not bringing this forward as an 
objection to forage crops in general, but as a fact which cannot be 
overlooked, and which implies that land cannot be made to yield 
greater returns unless more money is put into it. In the circum¬ 
stances, the net returns from forage crops will challenge comparison 
with those normally secured from the area left temporarily out of 
cultivation; and from personal experience I know that the latter is 
very far from being despisable. In fact, I am prepared to state 
that whilst the livestock-carrying capacity of a well-grown forage 
crop is perhaps infinitely superior to that of the spontaneous herbage 
of our stubbles, a neglected, poorly-grown forage crop will be both 
more costly and less productive than the latter in any good district. 

Thirdly, if forage crops are to be growm at all extensively, and to 
be utilised on a large scale, the livestock of our farms will have to be 
increased manifold. From the point of view of the State's pros¬ 
perity and future progress, this I have always viewed as a very 
desirable objective. From the point of view of the individual, how¬ 
ever, it must be pointed out that important increases in. livestock 
must mean correspondingly important increases in capital outlay. 

And, lastly, the wheat farmer who turns his attention to forage 
crops and livestock, if he is to achieve success, must set about learn¬ 
ing a new trade. And we all know how slow and painful a process 
this is, when every initial step taken is a step in the dark, and a 
plunge into financial ruin more easily taken than avoided. 

My general conclusion, therefore, is that whilst a wide utilisation 
of forage crops would enable us to introduce with great advantage 
to the State greater variety into our fanning, the step cannot be 
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taken with safety 'without important additions to the working 
capital of the average farmer 5 hence we may infer that until we, 
as a State, are ripe for further steps in closer settlement, the regular 
introduction of forage crops into our farming rotations is bound 
to remain more or less impracticable. 

Conclusion. 

I am conscious of having touched upon a variety of subjects, and it 
is possible that I may be thought to have strayed somewhat from the 
subject matter of my address. I cannot, however, agree that such 
has been the case. In conclusion, let me say that I feel confident 
that many localities in the districts ivhich you represent are capable 
of far more varied farming than is at present practised, and that 
they offer ample scope, therefore, for far more varied rotation. I 
believe firmly, however, that ultimate success in this direction is 
tied up with the possession of smaller individual areas; the putting 
into the land of more capital and labor; the employment on the 
farm of a larger number of regular permanent hands; the increase 
of our flocks and herds; the expansion of our dairy and pig in¬ 
dustries; the fostering of our export trade and tottering industries 
by the State; the creation, perhaps, of village communities and the 
adoption of co-operative effort w^herever practicable. This may 
seem a lot to claim for so simple a subject as the rotation of crops 
or more diversified farming. I stated at the outset that this subject, 
whilst academically simple, was nevertheless surrounded with prac¬ 
tical difficulties. I now say that it is the foundation stone on -which 
the future prosperity of your districts will be built. I hope that I 
have succeeded in persuading you that such is indeed the case. 


DISSOLVING BLUESTONE. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use boiling water to dissolve the 
bluestone crystals in the making of the pickling solution, but it is 
certainly a great help. Hot water dissolves bluestone quickly, 
whereas cold water does it slowly, so that at any time there is a 
hurry for more solution use a small quantity boiling water in which 
to dissolve it, and add the solution to the vat of cold water. When 
dissolving bluestone in cold A¥ater it should always be put in a piece of 
hessian or bran bag and suspended in the solution, for it will take 
some days to dissolve if just thrown into the vat.—W. J, Spafford,, 
Superintendent of Experiments, 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


HARVEST REPORT, 1915-16. 

By W. J. CoLEBATGiT, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.E.C.V.S., Principal 
Eoseworthy Agricultural College. 

{Gontmued from >page 800.) 

BAELEY CROPS. 

Our usual practice is to sow 100 to 200 acres of stubble land with 
varieties of barley (Hordeum Yidgare- and hexasticJium), and under 
ordinary circumstances this policy would have been adhered to. It 
happened, however, that many acres on which the 1914 crops had 
failed were, admirably adapted for growing a crop of wheat, and 
consequently the barley area was reduced to approximately 30 acres. 

In Daly's B. and C., a field of 100 acres, 20 different varieties 
were sown, the plots varying from small fractions of an acre up to 
3.927 acres in extent; the total area under barley in this field being 
24.234 acres. Particulars regarding the character and treatment 
of the soil in this block are given under ‘^The Wheat Crops" sec¬ 
tion. The growth made was exceptionally heavy and led to lodging 
in the ease of the earlier varieties. Unfortunately, the seed was 
sowm unpickled, and two of the plots developed a number of smutty 
heads. Seed at the rate of 501hs. and 36/38 grade mineral super¬ 
phosphate were sown per acre during the first week of May. Seven¬ 
teen barleys imported from Tunis were tested, and the poorest of 
them yielded 37bush. 81bs. per acre. As the areas concerned were 
very small in some cases, it would be misleading to quote the acre- 
yields, but it may be pointed out that the early barleys returned on the 
average less grain than the slower-ripening ones. Excluding from 
consideration all areas under 1 acre, it will be found that the acre- 
yield was 44bush. 241bs. from an area of 18.52 acres. 

The balance of the 1915 barley crop was grown on three plots in 
No. 4 Rotation Experiments. Shorthead Selection 8 was the variety 
used, and it yielded 33bush. 181bs. per acre. 

The general average over the total area of all plots comprising 
one acre or more—^24.442 acres—^works out at 41bush. 401bs. per 
acre, and the effect of this on the mean yield is to raise it by almost 
a bushel per acre. I would draw special attention to the appended 
table, which shows that on stubble land we have grown an average 
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of nearly Slbnsh. of barley per acre for the 12 years ending 1915. 
Ill a season like 1916, when farmers will be called upon to seed 
large areas of antiimn-plonghed land, it would be well to consider 
carefully the claims of barley as being a crop more likely than 
wheat to yield heavy and profitable returns from nnfallowed fields. 
Barley seed is relatively low in price, the seeding required is not 
heavy, and the seed may be later sown than wheat, and hence more 
time is available for preparing and cleaning the seed-bed. 


Table XII .—Showing General-Average Barley Yields on the College 

Farm, 1904 - 1915 . 

Bainfall. Average 


Season. 

''Useful. 

Total 

Area. 

Yield per Acre. 


Jnehes. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1904 ,. ., 

. 11.60 

14.70 

27.86 

38 

33 

1905 .. ., 

. 14.23 

16.71 

65.73 

25 

4 

1906 .. .. 

. 16.31 

19.73 

51.00 

40 

38 

1907 

. 13.96 

15.13 

79.30 

31 

21 

1908 .. 

. 15.52 

17.75 

94.83 

43 

49 

1909 .. . 

. 21.15 

24.05 

75.27 

35 

0 

1910 .. . 

. 16.79 

23.87 

113.42 

37 

9 

1911 .. . 

. 9.45 

13.68 

76.09 

39 

31 

1912 .. . 

. 13.05 

14.97 

123.82 

22 

21 

1913 .. . 

. 10.82 ' 

15.66 

91.09 

12 

19 

1914 .. . 

. 6.12 

9.36 

12.85 

2 

26 

1915 .. . 

. 18.33 

19.76 

24.44 

41 

40 


Mean of 12 years .. 



30 

45 


OAT CROPS. 

Oats did not take a prominent place in the 1915 cropping scheme. 
Three varieties, namely, Scotch Grey, Sunrise, and Algerian Tartar, 
were grown in Daly’s B. and G., hut the whole area only amounted 
to 1.096 acres. Off this block 36bush. 31bs. were harvested, so that 
the yield per acre comes to he 32bnsh. 321bs, 


TmiM'.'SLlJ.—Shotdng Average Yields of Oats on the College Farm, 

19054915 . 

Bainfall. Area 


Beason, 

Useful^ ^ 

Total 

sown. 

Yield per Bush, 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1905 . 

, 14.23 

16.71 

20.00 

43 

10 

1906 , 

.... 16.31 

19.73 

33.50 

41 

18 

1907 . 

.. .. 13.96 

15.13 

20.00 

Complete failure from 





feeding off with sheep. 

1908 .. 

, .. .. 15.52 

17.75 

20.00 

22 

28 

1909 . 

. 21.15 

24.05 

23.52 

43 

19- 

1910 .... . 

. 16.79 

23.87 

24.60 

28 

15 

1911. 

. 9.45 ' , 

13.68 

22.82 

22 

8 

1912 .. .. . 

. . . .. 13.05 

14.97 

52.00 

10 

4 

1913 .. .. . 

. 10.82 

15.66 

3;33 

11 

30 

1914 .. .. . 

, . . .. 6.12 

9.36 

__ 



1915 .. .. . 

. 18.33 

19.76 

1.10 

32 

32 


Average for 9 years (omitting 1907 and 1914) 28 19 
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EYE CROPS. 

Oiir rye crops in 1915 were sown in the north-eastern corner of 
Daly's B. and C. on a sand bank, which suited them admirably. 
Like the other cereals, they appreciated the weather, and they 
ultimately grew to over 6ft. in height. The same four varieties— 
March, Multicaule, Giant 'Winter, and Schianstedt—^were grown as 
formerly, but the yields were higher this season than ever before. 
They were sown at the rate of 601bs per acre, together with 2cwts. 
of first-grade superphosphate. , The returns are ’ summarised 
below:— 


Table XIV. — Showing details of Bye Crops, 


Variety. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Yield per 
Bush. 

Acre. 

lbs. 

March. 

1.361 

22 

41 

Multicaule. 

1.396 

23 

47 

Schianstedt . 

0.254 

27 

31 

Giant W^inter. 

0.404 

23 

24 

Average yields of rye in 1915 


.. 23 

35 


Table X.Y,—Showing Yields per Acre of Bye on College Farrriy 

1909 - 1915 . 

March Multicaule Giant Winter Schianstedt 


Season. 

Bye. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bye. Bye. 

Bush, lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Bye. 

Bush. lbs. 

Means. 
Bush. lbs. 

1909 .. . . 

7 

46 

8 

44 

11 

34 

4 

3 

8 

15 

1910 .. .. 

.. 16 

4 

12 

40 

12 

36 

15 

14 

14 

9 

1911 . . . . 

. . 20 

9 

11 

24 

9 

45 

9 

48 

12 

43 

1912 .. . . 

.. 15 

6 

11 

22 

11 

4 

10 

13 

12 

0 

1913 . . . . 

., 11 

49 

11 

42 

12 

0 

7 

0 

10 

36 

1914 .. . . 

.. 3 

20 

3 

11 

0 

47 

0 

51 

2 

0 

3915 .. .. 

.. 22 

41 

23 

47 

23 

24 

27 

31 

23 

35 

Means .. 

.. 13 

49 

11 

49 

11 

35 

10 

39 

11 

50 




THE 

WHEAT 

CROP. 






The College wheatfields for last season contained relatively few 
varieties, although the area harvested amounted to 387.49 acres, 
the largest wheat area in the history of the farm. The redixction in 
the number of varieties was in a measure for.c^ upon us by reason 
of the 1914 drought, which deprived us of good seed in respect of a 
number of promising wheats. Apart, however, from this misfor¬ 
tune, which might have been met by outside purchases to some 
extent, it was considered judicious to aim at the production ot a 
surplus of pure, clean seed gathered from a few reliable and ap- 
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proved varieties. The quality of the seed wheat which circuin- 
staiices coiiipalled iiiany farmers to use last year was not g(uierally 
considered to be good enough to warrant the grower in holding 
back a portion of his harvest for the 1916 seeding, and it was antici¬ 
pated that a demand would arise for clean sound graded seed with 
which to re-stock the farms. We, therefore, sought to meet this 
demand by restricting our attentions to the most consistent yielders 
amongst the wheats adapted to this district. Represented in the 
Farm crops were King’s Red (100 acres), Gluyas (117 acres), 
King’s White (18 acres). College Eclipse (32 acres), Late Gluyas 
(9 acres), Queen Pan (5 acres),Caliph (6 acres),and Basil (2 acres). 
The whole of the area in the experimental fields, namely 
78.063 acres, was occupied by King’s White, so that the total ai^ea 
under this variety was approximately 96 acres. The wheat crops 
for 1915 were located in Islands A and B., Ebsary’s B., Grainger’s 
U., No. 16, Nottle’s A., No. 4, Grainger’s B., and Daly’s B. and C. 
Except where otherwise stated, it may be understood that the 
wheat was sown at the rate of 901bs. per acre in conjunction with 
2cwts. per acre of 36/38 grade mineral superphosphate. 

Table XVI.— Summary of Whcai Returns, 1915. 



Area, 

Total >ield. Yield per Acre. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Experiniental crops (1 acre and over) . 

78.063 

1664 

25 

21 

19 

Earm crops.. .. 

. 289.208 

6125 

41 

21 

11 

Totals. 

. 367.271 

7790 

6 

21 

13 

Experimental plots (nnder 1 acre) ... 

20.221 

206 

4 

10 

11 

Grand total . -. 

. 387.492 

7996 

10 

20 

38 


Islands A, and B. 

In the remarks on the hay crops, the treatment accorded these 
fields has already been outlined. It so happened that the highest 
selection of King’s Red, namely, Selection 8, was sown in Island A., 
and as we desired to save a little seed for next year, a small plot 
measuring 0.709 acres was reserved for grain. Being badly laid by 
rough weather, this had to be harvested with the reaper-thresher, 
but even so the straw was so tangled that considerable loss occurred^ 
and consequently the yield (llbnsh. 351bs,) is much below that of 
the same variety in Island B. In the last mentioned field, a block 
of 100 acres was allowed to stand for grain. The crop, which con¬ 
sisted of King’s Red, Selections 6 and 7, went over in patches, par¬ 
ticularly on the Selection 7 plot, and the yield was materially affec¬ 
ted through losses in harvesting occasioned thereby. We used a 
reaper-thresher with the ^^East” false comb attached, and were 
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tliiis enabled to secure all that could be taken off without binding 
and threshing. Nevertheless, the yield over the 100 acres was at 
least Shush, or 4bush. below our expectations. • 

Table XVIL — Shrnving Wheat Yields Obtained in Islands A. and B.. 

1915. 


Field. 

Variety. 

Selection. Average. 

Total yield. 
Basil, lbs. 

Acre yield. 
Bush. lbs. 

Island A 

King's Bed 

.. .. 8 

0.709 

8 

13 

11 

35 

Island B 

King's Red 

.. .. 7 

40.486 

637 

54 

15 

45 

Island B 

King's Red 

.. .. 6 

59.406 

1204 

28 

20 

16 


Average . 


. 


18 

24 


Ebsary^s B*. 

The soil in this field is very variable in character, ranging from 
black sw^amp land to sandy loam.. The field comprises 74 acres, but 
after deducting hay headlands and areas rendered uncroppable by 
reason of winter inundations, the actual area available at harvest 
was found to be 59.925 acres. The earlier history of the field may 
be summarised as follows:—1899, fallow; 1900, wheat; 1901, fal¬ 
low; 1902, wheat; 1903, fallow; 1904, oats; 1905, pasture; 1906, 
fallow; 1907, oats; 1908, pasture; 1909, pasture; 1910, fallow; 1911, 
wheat and barley; 1912, fallow; 1913, wheat; and 1914, fallow. ‘ 

It was not intended at first to fallow this field in 1914, but the 
dry season made it impossible to pick and choose, and we had to put 
the ploughs where they could do the best work. Being of a crumbly 
nature when dry, this field may be worked fairly late, and provided 
the heavy roller be freely used to ensure consolidation, a good seed¬ 
bed can* be prepared from late ploughing. It is not to be under¬ 
stood that this practice is advocated except when circumstances 
beyond control force us to augment the area of fallow by resort to 
late ploughing. In 1914 the fallow ploughing in this field was not 
finished till October 9th. After a good disc ploughing, the soil was 
immediately compacted with iron rollers and su^fece cultivated, 
and it was again rolled and cultivated early in the new year. 
Knowing the character of the land and the danger of delaying 
seeding too late, I decided to get it drilled as soon as the risk of 

malting^’ appeared to be negligible. The land was cultivated 
once more before sowing, and the soil was in good seeding condi¬ 
tion when the drills were set going on April 20th. The dry spell 
. that ensued caused some of the grain to remain inactive, and fears 
were entertained that the patchy germination was due to ^‘malt¬ 
ing.’’ However, the May showers soon showed that no damage had 
resulted, and the crop rapidly improved, although the two germina¬ 
tions were discernible right through the growing period. Selec- 
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tioiis 7 and 8 of Gliiyas were sown at the rate of lOGlbs. per acre. 
Like the King^s Red in the ‘Mslaiid,” this field of Gliiyas required 
a harvesting niaehiiie that would elevate it to the comb, and heimO' 
it had to stand till the reaper-thresher was available. This left 
the crop open to depredation by birds, and along the road-side they 
certainly caused cdnsiderable loss. The low yield from Selec¬ 
tion 8, however, was due to flood waters, which completely drowned 
out an area of about 10 acres and gave a serious check to a very 
much larger area. Portions of this block that were unaffected by 
surplus water yielded quite as well as the Selection 7, and-4;^s 
unfortunate that an accidental factor of this character should have 
caused such a wide discrepancy in the returns. The results 
obtained were as follows;— 

Table XVIII .—Siimmarij of Wheat Yields in Ehsary^s B., 1915. 


Total yield. -x^cre yield. 
Selection. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush, lbs, 

Gluyas 7.• 19.884 431 13 21 41 

Gluyas 8 . 40.041 496 58 12 25 

Average. 15 29 


Geaikger^s C. 

In this field of 53.142 acres there were five different varieties of 
wheat, viz., Basil, Queen Pant Late Gluyas, Caliph, and College 
Eclipse. The land is a good red loam with a number of claypans 
scattered through it. it was purchased and fallowed in 1909, and 
the subsequent treatment was as follows:—1910, wheat; 1911, fal¬ 
low; 1912, wheat; 1913, pasture; and 1914, fallow, 

.The 1914 fallow was well worked, and the crops, which were 
sown in the first week of June, made the most satisfactory develop¬ 
ment of all the fields under wheat. One small patch of ^Hake-alU^ 
was observed in the Queen Pan Plot, and portions of the College 
Eclipse were drovmed out in the claypans. Otherwise, the crops wcrp— 
clean and healthy, being very little affected by rust. The yield tables 
is appended:— 

Table XIX .—Summary of Wheat Returns in Grainger (7., 1915. 


: Total yield. Acre yield. 

Variety. Selection. Acreage, Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Basil .. .. .. . . ., .. 1 1.901 55 53 gg 30 

Caliph.. .. .. 1 5.540 134 42 24 19 

Late Gluyas. 6 8.873 211 40 23 51 

Queen Pan ... 4 5.084 117 48 23 10 

College Eclipse ... 5 9.736 207 4 21 16 

College Eclipse 6 21.948 432 10 19 41 

... 21 49 
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Field No, 16. 

There are 63 acres of cropping land in this field. The soil ranges 
from pine sand to crabhole clay, but the bulk of it consists of light 
brashy limestone. 

Past History. —1899, fallow; 1900, wheat and oats; 1901, fallow; 
1902, wheat; 1903, pasture; 1904:, melons and pumpkins; 1905, barley 
and rye; 1906, pasture; 1907, pasture; 1908 fallow (partly), white 
mustard (partly) ; 1909, wheat; 1910, barley; 1911, pasture; 1912, pas¬ 
ture; 1913, sorghum; 1914, barley and wheat (fed off). 

The 1914 crop of barley and wFeat was grazed down in August 
of that year, and the field was not touched again till seeding. In 
May it wms scarified up, and during the first fortnight in June 
Gluyas (Selections 7 and 6) and King’s White (Selection 6) were 
drilled in, together mth Icwt. of manure per acre. Rust made more 
headway in this field than in any other, and affected the grain, 
especially the King’s White, which occupied the heavier land. ■ The 
yields, hownuun*, were highly satisfactory, particularly that of 
Gluyas, Selection 7, wdiieh returned over 11 bags per acre. Details 
of the harvest are here given:— 


Table XX .—Summary of Wheat Bet nrm in Am. 16, 1915. 


Total yield. Acre yield. 

Variety. Selection. Acreage. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Gluyas. 7 22.477 747 52 33 16 

Gluyas. 6 14.010 389 47 27 49 

King^s White. 6 17.955 391 45 21 49 

Average ... 28 6 


Nottlb^s a. 

Early in the year it was decided to subdivide Nettle’s A. into two 
fields, to be known as Nettle’s A. and Nettle’s C. The subdivision 
here referred to as Nettle’s A. contains 27 acres, but only 21.098 
acres were harvested for grain. 

Prior History. —1897, fallow; 1898, wheat; 1899, wheat; 1900, fal¬ 
low; 1901, wheat; 1902, pasture; 1903, fallow; 1904, wheat; 1905, 
fallow; 1906, wheat and barley; 1907, pasture; 1908, fallow; 1909, 
wheat and oats; 1910, pasture; 1911, pasture; 1912, pasture; 1913, fal¬ 
low; 1914, wheat and oats. 

The crop of Gluyas, Selection 7,‘stood up well right to the last, and 
it appeared probable that fit would give the record yield for the 
year. It very nearly succeeded in doing so, but, as reference to 
Table XX. will show, its yield of 31bush. 121bs. per acre was beaten 
by a block of the same variety in No. 16, which returned 83bush, 
161bs. per acre. 
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PERMANENT EXPERIMENTAL PlELD NO. 4. 

Ill this fipkl 57.835 acres were sown with Kiiig’s White, Selec¬ 
tion 6, at the rate of 901bs. of seed per acre. The field consists of 
71 plotSj nearly half of which were under wheat this season. The 
plots receive different nmimrial dressings, and some are grouped to 
form rotations. Pull details of the results will be published later 
in the year in a special reiport. The average yield for 1915 wm-i 
23bush. 561bs. of grain and 2 tons 7cwts. 71bs. of total produce per 
acre. 

Ploughing Depth Plots. 

Grainger^s R.—The Depth of Ploughing Plots were continued last 
year on the hare fallow-wheat system, the crops being harvested for 
grain as usual. The plots are 1 acre in area, and consist of medium 
clay loams, typical of the best wheat-growing land in the district. 
The ploughing is 2m.' deep on the first plot and the depth increases 
by 2in. gradations to 12in. on the last plot. The stubbles were all 
lifted in July, cultivated in September, December, and April, rolled 
with smooth roller in October, and harrowed in November and again 
before and after seeding. Seed (King’s White, Selection 6) was 
sown at the rate of 901bs. per acre on April 26th, and a dressing of 
2cwts. mineral superphosphate was applied at the same time. They 
all germinated, flowered, and ripened together, and were cut down 
on November 12th and 13th. Threshing took place between Christ¬ 
mas and New Year, and the yields obtained, as well as the mean 
returns for the past five seasons, are shown below:— 


Table XXI. — Showmg Yields from Depth of Ploughing Plots, 

1911-1915. 


Depth. Total Produce per Acre. Mean. 




1911. 


1912. 

1913. 

1914. 


1916. 

1911/1916. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

n. 

c. 

L. 

0. -L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

2,m. 

1 

18 

94 

1 

13 

64 

19 

32 

12 106 

1 

16 

98 

1 

8 

34 

4in. ..,. 

2 

3 

84 

1 

16 

58 

13 

94 

16 30 

1 

9 

82 

1 

7 

92 

6in. .. ♦. 

2 

3 

109 

1 

13 

109 

14 

23 

12 6 

1 

16 

6 

1 

7 

96 

Sin; .... 

2 

6 

78 

1 

12 

56 

15 

20 

13 109 

1 

17 

41 

1 

9 

16 

mn . 

2 

4 

72 

1 

14 

37 

16 

43 

10 60 

1 

18 

74 

1 

8 

102 

I2iii. 

2 

6 

58 

1 

13 

79 

12 

86 

9 ^2 

1 

19 

37 

I 

8 

38 


Depth. Grain per Acre. Means. 

i~- _ 1 * - - -, 

19U. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1911/1916. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


2in. .. ....19 34 19 11 11 55 8 28 18 63 15 36 

4in. 27 10 21, 27 7 31 10 47 14 7 16 12 

6m. 25 29 21 39 7 48 10 19 16 37 16 22 

Sin. 28 23 21, 21 8 34" 10 21 17 53 17 18 

lOin. 27 23 21 .41 9 11 9 42 18 6 17 12 

12in. 26 32 22 66 8 32 9 6 20 14 17 28 
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When studying these figures the rainfall table given in connec¬ 
tion with the Ciiltivation Plots in Grainger’s A. must be consulted- 
The most remarkable features of the 1915 harvest are the extra¬ 
ordinary high yield from the 2in. ploughing and the disparity be¬ 
tween this and the return from the 4in. plot. If we disregard the 
2 in. plot we find that the other five yielded a gradually increasing- 
amount of both grain and total produce as the depth of ploughing 
increases. Yet from the 2m. plot the yield is seen to be 481bs. per 
acre in excess of that from the lOiii. ploughing. There does not 
appear to be any adequate explanation for this irregularity, and we 
know of no special circumstances that might aeconnt for it even in 
a partial degree. Once before (1913) this shallow ploughing yielded 
3 or 4 bushels more than the other plots, and it was thought that 
this was probably due to a better germination, but our -observations 
this year did not lead us to think, at any stage in the development 
of the crop, that the deeper ploughings would return less than the 
2in. plot. Passing from the 1915 yields to the mean figures for the 
five years 1911-1915, we notice that the plots are gradually assum¬ 
ing the positions in relation to one another that one would, oik 
general grounds, have expected them to occupy. Thus, in the grain 
yield it will be seen that there is a steady increase as we pass 
from the shallow to the deeper ploughings. The difference between 
contiguous plots does not amount to a bushel in any one instance, 
but between the two extreme depths there is a discrepancy of 
Ibiish. 521bs. in favor of the deeper furrows, and this, at 3s. 6d. per 
bushel, would be worth approximately 6s. 6d. per acre. It is of 
more importance from the practical standpoint to contrast the 
returns from the 4in. and Gin. plots. Here we find a margin of only 
lOlbs. in favor of the deeper ploughing, and adopting the same 
value as before, this works out exactly at 7d. per acre. These 
figures do not afford a very strong argument in favor of deep 
ploughing, but we have to take into consideration the fact that the 
experiments have only recently been inaugurated, and consequently 
the cumulative effects of shallow ploughing on the one hand which 
are held to be detrimental, and of deep ploughing on the other hand 
which are believed to be beneficial, have not yet had time to reveal 
themselves. The average return over the 6 acres in this test waa 
ITbush. 381bs. of grain and 1 ton IGcwts. 191bs. of total produce per 
acre. 


Daly’s B. and C. 

The hand plots and seed plots for 1915 were located in Daly^s 
B. and C., which together comprised approximately 100 acres. Of 
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this area 24.234 acres were sown to barley, 1.096 acres carried oats, 
and 3.415,acres were under rye crops. The balance of the field, 
after allowing for road^vays, divisions, and hand plots, was occupied 
with small seed plots for a number of dilfereiit wheats iindergoiiig 
field tests. These all received the usual dressing of 2ewts. of 36/38 
mineral superphosphate per acre, and a good germination resulted. 
The continuous wet weather, however, checked the early growth, 
and the weeds gained .such a start that the whole block had to be 
haiid-iioed in the spring. The crops never recovered properly from 
this setback, and consequently the yields are in most instances 
below the general farm average. Following the usual practice, ail 
plots under 1 acre in extent have been disregarded in corapnting the 
general average yield for the year. 


Table XXII. — Showing Detail of Seeding and Yields from Plots of 
1 Acre and Over Grown in Daly^s B. and C,, 1915. 


Seed Yield 

Variety. Selection. Area. Date per acre. per acre. 

Acres. sown. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

King's White. 9 l.g37 June 15 90 21 37 

Fan.. 5 4.203 June 14 90 16 17 

Gluyas. 9 2,159 June 14 90 10 49 

King's Bed... . 9 2.126 June 14 90 10 40 

College Comeback. 6 2.898 June 15 90 8 35. 

College Eclipse . 7 1.611 June 15 90 5 43 

Average.. 12 16 


THE YIELDS OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES OP WHEATS 
GROWN IN 1915. 

Table X.'KllY—Showmg Yields of Varieties of Wheats Grown as 


Farm Crops in 1915. 


Variet}'. 

Area. 

Acre. 

Highest yield. 

Acre, 

Lowest yield. Average acre yield. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Gluyas . 

117.510 

33 

16 

12 

25 

33 

11 

King 's White .. 

17.955 

21 

49 

21 

49 

21 

49 

King's Bed .. .. 

100.601 

20 

17 

11 

35 

18 

24 

Basil .. .. .. .. 

1.961 

28 

30 

28 . 

30 

28 

80 

Caliph .. 

5.540 

24 

19 

24 

19 

24- 

19 

Late Gluyas■., . 

A.873 

23 ' 

51 

23 

51 

' 23 

51 

Queen Fan '.. 

5.084 

23; 

10 

/23 

10 

23 ' 

10 

College Eclipse ' . 

31.684 

21 

16 

19 

,41 

20 

11 
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TxiBLE XXIV .—Showing Yields of some new College-Crosslred Wheats 
(1907 to 1910 Crosses). 
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Table XXV. — Showing 1915 FieUh of Latest Straiiis of College Hand- 
Selected Fedigrce Wheats, Gomparativelg with the YieMs of 
Earlier Strains in Previous Seasons. 
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Table XXVI .—Showing Yields of Miscellaneous Wheats Grown in 
Daly’s B, and, C., 1915. 


Variety. 

Selection. 

Area. 

Yield ] 

>er Ac 



• Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

King Fan. 

.6 

.025 

34 

40 

Mahmoudi .. . .. 

.. . . — 

.052 



King’s White. 

.... 9 

1.237 

21 " 

37 

Crossbred 53.. 

. — 

.564 

20 

, 30 

Tunis. 

.... — 

.437 

20 

6 

Beardless Odessa. 

.... 4 

.123 

IS 

1 

Petatz Surprise.. 

.... 4 

.185 

16 

35 

Fan. 

. 5 

4.203 

16 

7 

Algiers. 

. . . . — 

.180 

16 

1 

Wilmington.■. . .. 

.... 3 

.055 

14 

51 

Sevens . 

.... — ■ 

.591 

12 

45 

Lain da. 

. 9 

.171 

12 

5 

American No. 8 . .. 

. . , . — 

.285 

11 

3 

Gluyas . 

.... 9 

2.159 

10 

49 

King’s Bed. 

.... 9 

2.125 

10 

40 

Late Gluyas. 

.... 9 

.519 

9 

57 

Dymenos". 

.... — 

.104 

S 

58 

College Comeback . 

.... 6 

2.893 

8 

35 

Bearded Gluyas . 

.... 9 

.617 

8 

0 

German Wonder . 

.... 1 

.026 

7 

42 

Carmichael’s Eclipse . . .. 

.... 7 

.925 

6 

" 23 

Gorrell’s No. 7 . 

.... — 

.181 

5 

54 

Federation. 

.... 3 

.384 

5 

52 

College Eclipse. 

.... 7 

1.611 

5 

43 

College Comeback, .... .. 

.... 7 

.206 

5 

20 

Dreadnought . 

.... — 

.179 

4 

50 

Gape .. . ~.. 

. 5 

.154 

3 

28 

Little Joss .. 

.... — 

.026 

1 

55 


THE GENERATE WHEAT AVERAGE. 

An all-i-ound average of 21Inush. 131hs. from 367.271 acres is emi¬ 
nently satisfactory for this district. On three previous occasions 
since the records have been kept has the wheat been over 20bush. 
per acre. In 1909 the figures were 25bush. 51bs.; in 1905, 24busli. 
nibs.; and in 1908, 22busb. 14Ibs. The highest yields in 1915 were 
obtained from two fields in which the cereal crop of 1914 failed and 
was grazed off, and the largei- of the two received only half the 
usual dressing of 2ew'ts. of manure per acre. The grain from the 
fallowed fields, however, was of better (luality and contained less 
tailings. King’s White grown on fallow averaged 61.331bs. per 
hushel, whilst that on last season’s stuhble went 581bs. Similarly, 
there was a difference of oiienthird of a pound per Imshel in the case 
of Gluyas. On the whole, the 1915 wheat sample w'as below our 
usual standard, and the losses on grading will he relatively high. 
This was to he expected in a season marked by heavy winter rains 
and a dry spring, and in this respect I think the Rosewoi'thy district 
was less favorably circumstanced than almost any other district .in 
the State. A heavy yield of tailings, however, is by no means an 
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iiiiiiiitig-ated evil at a time when high prices are ruling in the pig 
trade. 

The effect of the 1915 yield on the mean yield is to raise it by 
321bs. per acre, which brings it up 1o IVbush. 261bs. Considered in 
relation to the rainfall, it will be noted that the mean yield of 
wheat for the period 1904-1916 is 17,43bush., and the mean rainfall 
17.41in. 


Table XXVII. —Shoimng the Average Yields of Wheat on the College 

Farm, 1904 to 1915, 



Rainfall. 

Area 

Average Yield 

Season. 

‘‘UsefulV’ 

Total. 

nil (lei* 

1 ) 01 * acre. 


Inches. Inches. 

'Wheat. 






Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1904 . . 

. 11.60 

14.70 

330.00 

18 

3- 

1905 . . 

. 14.23 

16.71 

212.00 

24 

11 

1906 . . 

. 16.31 

19.7.3 

318.00 

14 

30 

1907 .. 

. 1.3.9G 

15.13 

178.00 

13 

20 

1908 .. 

.. .. .. 15.52 

17.75 

258.52 

22 

14 

1909 . . 

. 2X.15 

24.05 

328.47 

25 

5 

1910 .. 

. 16.79 

23.87 

267.35 

16 

38 

1911 . . 

. 9.45 

13.68 

234.98 . 

14 

17 

1912 

. 13.05 

14.97 

232.89 

19 

36 

1913 

. 10.82 

15.66 

333.07 

6 

32 

1914 .. 

. 0.12 

9.36 

148,69 

11 

28 

1915 

. 18.33 

19.76 

367.271 

21 

13 


Average yield of 12 years 



17 

26 


I wish to add, in conclusion, a word of appreciation to Mr. R. C. 
Scott, Assistant Experimentalist, and Mr. E. L. Orehaixl, Farm 
Superintendent, who have been associated with me in the prepara¬ 
tion of this report. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS, 

By W. J, SpArroBD, Superintendent Experimental Work. 


2.—BOOBOROWIE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

Manager: Mr. F. B. Waddy, 

This farm is situated 120 miles north of Adelaide, and contains 1,344 
acres and has an altitude of 1,200ft. to 2,000ft. It consists of two blocks, 
one, the old North Booborowie homestead, is ‘‘ high land running to the 
highest point in Brown’s Hill Range, and contains 1,046 acres; the other 
block (No. 478) contains 298 acres of comparatively level land, which, in times 
of heavy rains, is flooded by the Tunaela Creek, and is two miles from the 
homestead. This farm is situated in the centre of a very good district which 
contains land suitable for cereal-growing, lucerne-growing without artificial 
irrigation, and really good grazing land not arable. Unfortunately this farm 
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does not include any .of tlxe first-class lucerne-growing land of wliicii many 
thousands of acres are to be found in the district, and as the raising of lucerne 
under these conditions is as yet in its infancy, possibly useful experiments 
in this particular line are impossible to us for the want of some of this land. 

The Season 1915. 

The year opened at this farm with very little rain ; 49 points fell in January, 
and nothing during both February and March. The average fall for these 
three months is T76in., but these rains are not of much use for the growth 
of wheat, other than in the cleaning of the land that is to be cropped. The 
deficiency of the first three months was made good by the April-May (seeding) 
rains, which totalled 3*96in. as against the average of 2*49in., and the winter 
rains (June-July) which registered practically 5in., when the average for this 
period is a little over 4in. The spring rains (August-October), with a total 
of 6fin., were about IJin. better than the average for these three months. 
There was practically no early summer rain (November) this year, only 
a quarter of an inch fell, compared to over an inch for the last 16 years on 
the average ; hut this did not make very much difference to the crops. The 
total fall of 17-14m. was about lin. above the average for the farm, which is 
16*05in. ; but what is more important is that the total '' usefulrain was 
15*95in, The table following sets out the details of the rainfall at this farm 
since 1910 with the means for the previous 10 years and the means for the 
whole period since 1900 :— 


Eainfall Distribution at Boohorowie^ 1900-1915. 



Means, 

1900-1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Means, 

1900-1915. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January . 

0-55 

0*33 

0-38 

0*19 

0*06 

0*21 

0*49 

0*45 

February ... 

0*48 

'0*03 

1*26 

0*81 

0*35 

0*07 

— 

0*46* 

March. 

0*52 

4*00 

0*73 

0*67 

2*96 

O-Il 

— 

0*85 

April. 

1-42 

— 

0-15 

0*07 

0*07 

0*67 

1*59 

1*05 

May . 

1-49 ' 

1*84 

2*20 

0*21 

0*27 

1*34 

2*37 

1*44 

June.. 

2*64 

1*89 

2-92 

3*42 

0*73 

0*51 

3-40 

2*45 

July . 

1-92 

3*13 

2*10 

2*11 

0*83 

I M3 

i 1*56 

1*88 

August. 

T92 

1*25 

0*73 

2*22 

2*99 

1 0-10 

1 2*22 

1*80 

September. 

2-06 

4-37 

1-59 

1*89 

3*32 

i 0-45 : 

' 3*34 

2*21 

October .. 

1-74 

1*72 

0-81 i 

1*11 

1*66 

0-45 ^ 

1 1*22 

1*53 

November. 

0'95 

1*08 

0-24 

2*17 

0*99 

3-14 

0*25 

1*08 

December . 

0-69 

0*61 

2-30 

0*63 

0*84 

1-58 

0*70 

0*85 

Total . 

Total Useful ” rain 

16*37 

i 20-25 

i 

15*41 

15*50 

15*07 

9*76 

17*14 

16*05 

(April to November) 

14*14 

j 15-28 

10*74 

13*20 

10*86 

7-79 

j 15-95 

i 

13*44 


Distkibution of “ Useful ’’ Rainfall. 

As was pointed out in the report of Veitch’s Well Experimental Farm, 
for cereal-growing part only of the total rainfall need be considered as 
“ useful ” rain, and all that falls betwe'en April 1st and November 30th 
can be considered as such. It is not only the total “ useful ” rain that controls 
what cereal crops shall be, but rather the distribution of these rains. In 
this connection the total “ useful ” rain amounted to 16-95in., and is 2|in. 
above the average total useful rain, which is 1344in. But it was not 
only the large amount of “ useful ” rain, but its almost ideal distribution 
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that led to the record crop harvested at this farm. Good seeding rains 
{3*96iii,), good winter rains (4*96in.), and exceptionally good spring rains 
(6*78in.) could hardly result in anything but good cereal crops when sown 
at the right time. The early summer rains (0-25inJ were very poor, but after 
such bountiful spring rains they were not necessarju The following table 
shows liow these '' useful rains were distributed, and also the averages for 
16 years:— 

Bislrihiitioii of “ Useful'^ Rain in 1915, comparatively with-the Means from 

1900 to 1915. 

1915. Means, 


1900-1915. 
In. In. 

Seeding rains (A])ril-May). 3‘9(.> 249 

Winter rains (June-July). 4-96 4*33 

Spring rains (August-Oi to her) . 0-78 5*54 

Early summer rains (November) . 0*25 1'08 


Total “ Useful '* rain . 15-95 1344 


Crops. 

Other than in experimental plots the only crops grown liere this year were 
the various cereals ; of these the wheats were all sown on well-fallowed land, 
and oats for grain and hay on cultivated stubbles. 

Green Forarje Crops .—From April 6th to 11th a total of 155 points of rain 
fell, whifdi was sufficient to allow of the stubble lands being broken up. Field 
No, 5 was worked up, and on April 24th and 25th was sown with barley and 
oats for green feed. About six acres of this field, which is 16 acres in extent, 
where it becomes flooded by the main creek of the farm had 61bs. of lucerne 
broadcasted to the acre and harrowed in. Both the barley and the oats 
grew really well, and the field produced much more than the horses and cows 
of the farm could consume without being on it all the time. 

Hay Crops.-—Field No. 8, comprising 45 acres, and wffiich carried a crop of 
wheat in 1914-1915, was cultivated soon after the rain in the early part of 
April. Commencing on April 29th this field was sown to Calcutta oats for 
hay, using 82lbs. seed and Icwt. superphosphate t'o the acire ; but as the head¬ 
lands produced such a large quantity of hay it was only necessary to cut 
about half of this field, the remainder being harvested for grain. On May 
21 st seven and three-quarter acres of fallow land in field No. 1 were drilled 
in with lOOlbs. Le Huguenot wheat and 2051bs. superphosphate to the acre 
for hay. This field (No. 1) was rather on the w^et side at seeding, but was in 
good condition otherwise, having received three cultivations after harvest— 
one in early April, another just before the rain, and a third soon after the rain 
and right in front of the drill—rendered necessary by the land caking after the 
heavy rains. The yield of these hay crops and those of the wheat and oat 
headlands are shown, together with the average yield for the year in the follow¬ 
ing table:— 

Yields of Hay — Boobowwie, 1915. 


Area. Total Yield. Yield 
per Acre. 

Acres, t. c. l. t. c. n. 

Le Hiiguerot wheat.. 7*81 25 0 0 3 4 2 

Wheat headlands ..... 21*87 ^ 60 5 0^ 2 15 11 

Calcutta oats A..... . 17*35 45 0 0^ ; 2 11 98 

Algerian oats ,.'...■ 5^24 14 10 0 2 15 38 


Total hay. 1915-.52*27 ' 144 15 O^, 2 45 43 
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" This average yield of 2 to s locwts. 4-31bs. per acre is tJbe record bay yield 
since this farm was started, and with the grai'-* yields si:own later, illustrates 
how very suitable this season was for both grair. and growth in this particular 
district. Tlie following table sets out the yields of hay for the farm, together 
with the average for 1912-1915 ; in it 1914 is shown as a total failure, wdiich 
is not absolutely correct because there was a little growhh, but wdiicli under 
the circumstances was not wmrth cutting. 



In. 

1912 . 

. 15*50 

1913 . 

. 15*07 

1914 . 

. 9*76 

1915 .. 

. 17*14 


Yield 
per Acre. 

T. C. ]. 

1 . 18 88 
1 8 97 


7-79 — 

15*95 o2-27 144- 15 0 2 15 43 


Hay Ret ? irv s—Boohoro wle , 1912-1915, 


Year. Total 

Rainfall. 


“Sail” Total Yield. 

In. Acres, t. c. l. 

13*20 70*00 132 5 0 

10*86 76-00 109 14 0 

Failure 


Means. 14*37 11-95 — — 1 10 85 


Oat Crops .—In field No. 8 45 acres of Calcutta oats w'ere sown on cultivated 
stubble land at the rate of 82Ibs. seed and Icw’t. superphosphate to the acre 
on April 29th. Part of this w^as cut for hay, and tl e remainder, corsisting 
of 19*93 acres, was harvested and resulted in a yield of 26bush. 3lbs. to the 
acre. Part of field No. 14 was seeded soon after No. 8 ‘with Algerian oats, 
and w^as finished on May 10th. These oats were drilled in at the rate of 78lhs. 
seed with Icwt. superphosphate to the acre,.and the 52*12 acres harvested 
yielded at the rate of 33bush. 37lbs. to the acre. These two blocks of oats, 
together with two rotation plots, amounted to a total area of 75*47acres, and 
produced 2,410bush. 201bs.> or an average yield per acre of Slbush. 381bs. 
The year 1913 was the first ore in which oats w'ere harvested for grain, and 
the following table sets out the average yields since then with the means 
for the period :— 

Oat Returns—-Boohorotoie, 1913-1915. 


Total “ Useful" Total Yield 

Year. RainfaU. Rainfall. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

In. In. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush, lbs, 

1913 . 15*07 10-86 54*00 1,394 13 32 11 

1914 . 9*76 7-79 ^ 

1915 . 17*14 15-95 75-47 2,410 20 31 38 


Means. 13*99 11-53 — — 21 16 

Barley Craps.- -Practically no barley of any kind has been grown on this 
farm in the past, and this season, other than that already mentioned as having 
been grown for green feed, the only barley grown -was in two plots of the Eota- 
tion series. 

One of these plots (No. 36) was dressed with 2cwts. superphosphate to the 
acre, and the other (No. 22) only received Icwt. superphosphate to the acre. 
Both plots were sown at the rate of 50lbs. seed per acre. Plot 36 yielded 
41hush. 7ibs. per acre, and plot 22 produced 27hush. 481hs., and from an area 
of 3*09 acres the barley averaged 35bush. 61bs. per acre. 

Wheat Crops .'—^All varieties of wheat tried this season were sown on fal¬ 
lowed land that had been well worked throughout the year. Field No, 1 was 
cultivated in April and a start with drilling in wheat was made in this field on 
May 11th : 10| acres of American No. 8 were sown at the rate of 801hs. with 
2091bs. of superphosphate to the acre. Rain fell as soon as this was com¬ 
pleted and continued for 12 days for a total fall of 237 points. This rain 
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delayed seeding operations until May 20tli, from wlien Le Huguenot, Firbank, 
Dart's Impexiai were sown with 2051bs. superphosphate per acre. The 
rotation plots were sown from May 22nd to May 28tb, and from that date 
until June 1st the following varieties:—Queen Fan, Baroota Wonder, Cross¬ 
bred 53, Yandilla King, and Bearded Gluyas were drilled in with 219l.bs. 
superphosphate to the acre, and so field No, 1 was completed. Field No. 12 
took the remainder of the varieties sown, and they w^’ere put in from June 2nd 
to June 17th in the following order 

Gluyas, with 2051bs. superphosphate per acre. 

Marshall’s No. 3, with 2001bs. superphosphate per acre. 

Bayah, with 2001bs. superphosphate per acre. 

Thew, with 2051bs. superphosphate per acre. 

King’s White, with 2051bs. superphosphate per acre. 

King’s Early, with 2051bs. superphosphate per acre. 

Comeback, with 2001bs. superphosi^hate r>er acre. 

The whole of this field w^as harrowed after the drill and most of it received 
a second harrowing after the saffron thistles had germinated. 

The Firbank wheat sown in Field No. 1 germinated badly in places, so six 
acres were cultivated up and resown with Triumph wheat at the rate of 701 bs. 
seed per acre. The yields of these various varieties are shown in the following 
table:— 

Wheat Variety Yields — Booborowie, 1915-16. 




Total 

Yield 

Variety. 

’ Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush 

. lbs. 

Queen Fan .. 

. 1-36 

48 38 

35 

46 

Federation... 

. 43-82 

1,470 14 

33 

33 

Crossbred 53 ... 

. 11-86 

367 11 

30 

58 

Bearded Gluyas. 

. 7-46 

219 52 

29 

28 

King’s Eed.... 

. 22-00 

632 3 

28 

44 

Triumph. 

. 5-88 

168 9 

28 

36 

Yandilla King....... 

. 18-94 

528 41 

27 

55 

Thew... 

.. 35-00 

970 14 

27 

43 

Gluyas .... 

. 35-00 

955 33 

27 

18 

Dart’s Imperial ..... 

. 11-21 

302 41 

27 

0 

MarshaH’s No, 3 . 

.30-00 

775 12 

25 

50 

King’s White .... 

. 11-50 

276 48 

24 

4 

Firbank .. 

. 7-51 

177 53 

23 

41 

American No. 8...... 

. 5-60 

130 40 

23 

20 

Comeback. ^ i...... 

.. 14-00 

312 57 

22 

21 

Baroota Wonder .. 

. 2-14 

42 12 

19 

43 

Bayah ....... 

. 21-00 

386 4 

18 

23 

Totals.... 

. 284*28 

7,765 2 

27 

19 


The individual yields of these varieties shows the well known variety, 
Federation, well to the fore of all the others of which there was any decent 
area harvested. The highest yielder-—Queen Fan—consisted of a compara¬ 
tively small plot, hut as the area was over one acre the recorded yield is worth 
noticing. This variety is a production of Roseworthy Agricultural College, 
and, on its performances since it first left that institution, is well worth 
watchingdn all districts where the mid-season wheats of about the growing 
period of Federation are suitable. Crossbred 53—a variety that does well 
in the hills near Adelaide—produced over 3|-bush. above the average yield. 
In suitable locations this variety produces wonderful hay crops of exceptional 
quality, and heavy crops of grain; it has the additional advantage of being 
practically rust-resistant, 
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This average yield of STbnsli, 191bs. is very creditable considering the 
number of varieties grown, and as the following table, setting out the wheat 
yields obtained at this farm since 1912 shows, it is nearly 2bush. above the 
1912 yield and 9bush. above the farm average. 

Wheat Retvrns — Booborowie, 1912-1915. 


Total “Useful” Total Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

In. In. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. its. 

1912 . 15-50 lS-20 180-00 4,645 20 25 48 

1913 . 15-07 10-86 388-75 6,611 53 17 0 

1914 . 9-76 7-79 339-75 990 58 2 55 

1915 . 17-14 15-95 284-28 7,765 2 27 19 

Means... 14-37 11-95 —. — 18 15 


The individual yields of all varieties grown have been carefully kept since 
1913, and the following table will be of interest as showing how the varieties 
that have been grown continuously since then compare with one another 
and with the general farm average. 

Yields of Wheat Varieties — Boohm'owie, 1913-1915. 


Means for 

Variety. 1913. 1914. 1915, Three Years. 

Bush. lbs. Bush, lbs Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Federation. 26 53 3 43 33 33 21 23 

King’s Red. 21 49 2 34 28 44 17 42 

YandillaKing. 20 36 1 33 27 55 16 41 

Gluyas ... 18 2 3 16 27 18 16 12 

Marshall’s No. 3 .. 19 16 2 0 25 50 15 42 

Ooesbred53 ... 12 27 1 4 30 58 14 50 

Thew...... 11 14 4 3 27 43 14 20 

Bayah...... 19 50 3 58 18 23 14 4 

American No. 8 ... 16 34 2 16 23 20 14 3 

Firbank . 14 14 1 35 23 41 13 10 

Comeback. 15 7 1 44 22 21 13 4 

Triumph .. I.... 5 26 1 36 28 36 11 53 

Farm averages. 17 0 2 55 27 19 15 45 

In. In. In. In. 

Total rainfall. 15-07 9-76 17-14 13-99 

“ Useful” rainfall. 10-86 7-79 15*95 11-53 


These returns show for the three years—two of which were poor grain 
years—^the well-known varieties. Federation, King’s Bed, Yandilla Eng, 
and Gluyas, to have yielded above the average of the farm for the period, 
and the equally well known Marshall’s No. 3 with just the average yield. 
Considering the seasons under review this is another illustration of the general 
hardiness of the five varieties. 

Experimental Plots. 

Part of field No. 1 was divided into rotation plots before seeding, but 
as this was the first crop carried by any of the plots the results are only a 
record of yields of cereals with various quantities of manures. Below will he 
found the various rotation series as at present arranged, with the yields of 
the plots cropped 

Rotation Plots —Boo&ofow, 1915. 

Yielded 

. .' , "per Acre. 

'Series L -— Bush. lbs. 

Plot 1. Bare fallow. 

Plot 2. Wheat with 2owts. superphosphate 

' Y T> 


29 42 
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notation Plots-Booboroioie, 1915--continued. 


Yielded 
per Aero. 

Series IL — .Bush. lbs. 

Plots. yorLduiiu in spring. 

Plot 4. Wheat with 2cwts. superphosphate . 34 44 

Series III .— 

A. —Plot 5. Bare fallowL 

Plot (1 Wheat without manure . 29 5 

Plot 7. Pasture. 

B. —Plots. Bare fallow. 

Plot 9. Wheat with |cwt. superphosphate. 37 9 

Plot 10. Pasture. 

(^—Plot 11. Bare f allow. 

Plot 12. Wheat with Icwt. superphosphate. 38 ol 

Plot 13. Pasture, 
i).—Plot 14. Bare fallow. 

Plot 15. Wheat with 2cwt.s. superphosphate. 37 (> 

Plot 16. Pasture. 

E,—Plot 17. Bare fallow. 

Plot 18. Wheat with Scwts. superphosphate. 39 40 

Plot 19, Pasture, 


Series iV .— 

A. —Plot 20. Bare fallow. 

Plot 21 . Wheat with 2 cwts. superphosphate. 37 37 

Plot 22.—Barley with Icwt. superphosphate. 27 47 

B. —Plot 23 . Bare fallow. 

Plot 24. Wheat with 2 cwhs. sujrerphospbate. 34 0 

Plot 25. Oats with Icwt. superphosphate .. 31 9 

(’.—Plot 26. Bare fallow. 

Plot 27 . Wheat with 2ewts. superx)hosphate . 36 24 

Plot 28. Peas with Icwt. .superphosphate. 12 42 

1 >.—Plot 29. Bare fallow. 

Plot 30. Wheat with 2cwts. .superphosphate ... 31 52 

Plot 31. Rape with Icwt. superphosphate. 


Series 7.— 

Plot 32. Bare fallow. 

Plot 33. Wheat with 2 ewts. siipcu*phosphate.... 34 52 


Series VL — 

A-— Plot ,34. Bare fallow. 

Plot 35, Wheat with 2cwtH. superphosphate . 

Plot 36. Barley with 2cwt.s superphosphate . 

Plot 37. Pasture. 

B,—Plot 38. Bare fallow, ■ : 

Plot 39. Wheat with 2ewts, superphosphate _; ... 

Flpt 40. Oats with 2 cwts. sui>erphoRphate.. 

, .Plot 41. Pasture. 

Smm VtL—, ' 

,, ^ ^ Plot 42.; Bare fallow. 

Riot 43. Wheat with liieernc and 2ewts. superphosphate , 
,, ' 'Plot44'l4Veerne. ' , 

■ plpt45v Lucerne. 

’/Plot 46.'Lucerne.;" 
teas'TOI.—, ■ 

Plot 47. Bare fallow." 

Plot 48. Wheat ^ith rye grass and, 2c\nH^s. superphosphate 
Plot 49. Bye grass. ■ ^ / 

plot 50. Rye igi^ass;' v 


35 1 

41 7 


35 ' 49 
,40 20 


33 37 



Wheat—Federation, eolhs. acre r ' barley—('ape,''"'501 bs ’ 
acre; oats—Algerian, 601bs. per acre; pehs—Early Dun, lOOlbs. per acre ; rape-- 
Dwarf Essex. 41hs. per acre ; lucerne—Htprter Riyer. 61bs. per acre; rye gras$—Italian. 
lOlbs. per acre; sorghum—Early Amber Cane. Tibs, per acre. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOE MONTH OP APRIL. 

Tlie following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental H'anns mentioned below have 
been prepare<l by the respective managers:— 

Boohorowie .—The weather until the last week of this month has been tine and 
warm, with dewy nights. Oii the 21st a nice rain of 25 points fell, and unsettled 
w^eather foHowed. Crops—The farmers have not started sowing, the ground l>eing 
in a bad condition for seeding operations. Natural Feed—Dry grass is xdentiful. 
Stock—The continued dry weather has caused the early lambs to get a slight set¬ 
back, the greenfeed, which is essential for breeding ew’e.s, being lacking. In all 
probability a smaller area will be sown this year, and the greater portion of that 
on stubble laml. 

Eyre \H Peninsula. —Weather—A very dry month has been experienced, less than 
dO points of rain being registered, from light scattered show’ers, as against 118 
points registered for April, 1915. The days have been mostly line and calm, with 
a few frosty and foggy mornings. -A good downpour is badly needed. Crops— 
Naturally conditions have not been favorable for seeding operations. A few acres 
of oats have been sown, as well as some small areas sown to the late wheat 
varieties, viz., Marshjill’s No. 3 and Yandilla King, but seeding has not yet begun 
in earnest. Natural Feed—There is still a fair picking of spear grass to be ha*I 
on the open country. Water is scarce among the farmers, and the railways arc 
delivering supplies to many. 

Kybi/bollte. —Weather mild; light rains have been exi)erienced throughout the 
month, about an even distribution of fine and showery weather; 207 points of min 
was registere<l, but there was no heavy fall. Seeding operations for cereals is just 
commencing. Dry feed is still plentiful, and new grass is making satisfactory 
growth. Stock generally are in medium to good condition and healthy. 

Tutr( tfield. —Weather conditions during April wore typical of autumn, mild day 
temperatures with some cold nights; few sultry days were followed by light falls 
of rain. The total rainfall for the month was 1.03in., of which 30 points fell on 
the 25th of the month. Natural feed is going off, and paddocks where stock have 
been running are beginning to look bare. Stock, though still in good condition, do 
not appear to be deriving as much sustenance from the natural feet I as in i>revious 
month, and stable feeding is being resorted to. Foxes are fairly prevalent, and 
poisoned baits have been laid with fair success. Cultivation of fallow land is in 
progress, and crops of rape and kale have been sow^i. Barley and oats are also 
beihg put in. , 

lYdtcdL—The rain gauge registered 20 points of rain, which is rather a dry 
month for this locality. We have had some heavy winds from the west during the 
month. Horses in good working contUtion; sheep looking well. Drilling operations 
are in full swing. ^ ^ 
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AN ALIEN WEED. 

A WARNING- TO SETTLERS' ON THE RIVER MURRAY. 

The attention of agihcnltiirists, and more particularly those work¬ 
ing on the lands adjacent to the River Murray, is directed to the 
occurrence at Renmark of a weed which threatens to ])ecoine a very 
serious pest. 

Some 12 months ago the Director of Irrigation found two burrs, 
about an inch long, and a fragment of a leaf, which wore forwarded 
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to Mr. J, M. Black, The plant of which these formed a part was 
said to be spreading rapidly near the Murray. 

Mr. Black reported—Although the specimen is defective, there 
is little doubt that we have to deal with the large fruited form of 
Xantliium canadense^ sometimes treated as separate species under the 
names of X, macrocarpum and A. ecJdnatmn. it is an American 
weed, closely allied to the Bathurst burr (A^ spinosimt). The latter 
we know too well in South Australia, and another species {X. 
btrumanum) has been recorded in the eastern States. Although, of 
American origin, Xanthitim canadense has established itself in some 
Mediterranean countries, and will do the same here unless energetic 
steps are taken to eradicate it. The new weed may not be a worse 
trouble to sheep than Bathurst burr, although the burrs are twice as 
large; but it will probably prove just as bad.'’ 

More complete specimens of this plant were secured a few weeks 
ago and submitted to the Consulting Botanist (Professor T. G. B. 
Osborn). 

Professor Osborn says—'' I fully concur with the remarks of Mr. 
Black as to the importance of taking this weed in time. People in 
districts likely to be infested should be urged to look out for and 
destroy the plant. Hoeing or handpulling can be done when young, 
or cutting with a scythe. If burrs are found, plants must be burned. 
X. spimsum is a noxious ’weed. This nearly allied species might be 
even more serious.” 

Immediate Action to Destroy. 

In view of the nature of the weed, and the probability of its rapidly 
becoming a very serious pest in this State, it was recognised that the 
only effective means of preventing its spread was immediate destruc¬ 
tion. Acting under instructions of the Minister of Agriculture, an 
officer of the Irrigation Department is supeiwising the cutting out and 
burning of the weed on the affected area. By this means it is hoped 
to curtail, if not prevent, the distribution of this year’s crop of seeds. 

The Director of Irrigation says:—“The serious aspect of the matter 
is that the plant is growing in the Paringa paddock, wdiere it was first 
discovered, and which land is subject to inundation, and in the event 
of it being allowed to seed, and such seed remaining undestroyed, at the 
first high flood the seed would be carried down stream, where it would 
find its way into the suction pipes of the various irrigation pumping 
plants, and also through the irrigation sluices on the reclaimed areas, 
and thus spread over the whole of; the irrigation and reclaimed areas 
throughout the length of the river valley. ” 

landholders should, therefore, in their own interests, keep a sharp 
lookout for this pest. 
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Large areas af land in Australia have been very considerably de¬ 
preciated in vahn^ owing tci the spread ol* alien weeds. It is fre¬ 
quently contended that to eradicate some of these would involve an 
expenditure greater tlian th*e Talue of the land. HowevcTj it is admit¬ 
ted that had steps been tafcsu to destroy the pests before they secured 
an extensive hold in the little trouble would now be experienced 
with them. In the case of X. oanademe^ these steps have been taken 
by the G-overnnient in the inierests of the agricultural industry, and 
it is to be hoped that the landholders will second the aotion of the 
iiovernnient by immediatejly destroying any of these plants which 
liiay come under their notiee. 


THE EQUIVALENCE OF LIVESTOCK FOODSTUFFS AND 
FEEDING RATIONS. 

By Abthue J. Pkbkins, Director of Agriculture. 

{CoPi tiwedfrotn page 627 

SHEEP. 

It is not, as yet, usual iu So^th Australia to hand-feed sheep to any extent. 
They are, as a rule, allowed to grow, fatten, and rear their lambs on pasture 
lands; and, iinquestionabif„ Uhe practice is cheaper than hand-feeding 
in any shape or form. Url^rtonately, when rigorously adhered to, this 
practice involves in uncertamty the condition of tlie average sheep, which is 
apt to vary with the seasons., When the latter are favorable our sheep are 
fat and well covered ; in tiniese»f drought, however, as we have recently had 
occasion to see, isheep are fortunate if they escape with their lives. 

I am not here to argue that slation practice should be changed, and that ade¬ 
quate provision should be ma£a en sheep stations for hand-feeding sheep in times 
of scarcity • indeed, in present oircumstances I believe that such a practice 
is neither practicable, nor if ssystematically practised likely to be profitable, 
IWc know, however, that if Talmable strains are to be saved for future use 
' studS>m^'t bedrand^fed'in .times of drought, even on .station property. The 
position of thCf farm shoe]) Is, on the other hand, quite other; and 1 
am of the opinion that the i £fe,rmer whose, farm is adequately stocked with 
sheep, and ivho would do ;iusifch*e to them, cannot escape a certain amount 
of hand feeding in almost any year, ip this connection I have always held 
that whatever happens, whateTer the character of the season, a farmer's 
flock oiiglit never to he allowed to get below good store condition J and when 
we bee the reverse to'be the cases'we'may,conclude' that it is case of. badlv 
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conducted business, the principal of which is not competent to handle it. 
It must be admitted that one occasionally sees attempts at hand feeding 
when tl.e animals are practically in ejLtrevm. Such belated eifoits, however, 
only serve to hasten on the inevitable end. And if it is true that in present 
circumstances the station owner cannot atbrcl to store up foodstuffs indis¬ 
criminately in anticipation of uncertain drought periods, it is equally true 
that the farmer who is not prepared to hand feed Ms sheep whenever occasion 
arises, had better confine his energies to wheat growing. 

There are, as I have already stated, few seasons in which the hand feeding 
of sheep can altogether be avoided on the average Bontli Australian farm. 
In spite of intense heat, so long as the stubbles are fresh and sweet, shbep 
retain condition through the waning summer months, and if rationally 
treated should be in prime condition by early March. Subsequently, however, 
March and April are always likely to be critical months for sheep ; by that 
trine dry feed is usualh^ exliausted, or else soiled beyond use, and new feed 
does not become available until the autmim rains have definitely broken 
down droughty summer conditions. And, however good the condition of 
sheep in the early days of March, unle'ss they are hand fed to a certain extent 
at this stage, they are always exposed to entering upon the cold wet winter 
months in low condition, and this is fatal to the wellbeing of the flock and 
to the pocket of the farmer. Early winter lambing is the rule over the bulk 
of the State, and if the ewes are poor when the lambs are dropped they have 
absolutely no chance of recovery whilst the lambs are upon them ; in many 
cases, indeed, they will lack strength to rear their lambs, and the latter will 
either perish for lack of nourishment or else linger on gaunt, unsaleable 
rihits. 

Hence there are few seasons in which a certain amount of judicious hand 
feeding can be avoided in the months of March and April ; and frequently, 
when the rains are late, it must be extended into May and June. In this 
connection the mistake is often made of deferring hand feeding until all 
natural grazing has been completely exhausted ; in the meanwdiile sheep 
lose condition, which can only be regained at considerable expense to 
farmer. Hand feeding should, as a rule, be put in hand early in the season 
whilst some grazing is still available ; it then becomes an adjunct to grazing 
and not the only source of food supplies ; aB.d although extending over a 
greater period of time it becomes, on the whole, less expensive. On no 
consideration should hand feeding be deferred till actual lambing time, when 
the greater part of the damage from under-feeding will already have been 
done. 

It seems unnecessary to add that nobody can take up hand feeding to 
advantage unless adequately provided with troughing and all that is necessary 
to the purpose. And since, on any farm, hand feeding is unavoidable the 
full requirements of the case should be thottgbt out and provided for many 
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i^outlis aliead ; notliiiig but waste and loss will result to those who endeavor 
1^0 improvise everything on the spur of the monient, when hand feeding 
can no longer be dodged. There is no gainsaying the fact that hand feeding 
cannot be handled to best advantage at the first try, and it is certain that 
fanners who practise it in moderation in most seasons will, in times of drought 
^^id scarcity, find themselves otherwise well equipped than those who have 
failed to serve their apprenticeship under more favorable auspices. 

Maintenance Rations, 

When hand feeding is resorted to, because natural pasture and forage 
crops have been exhausted, or because it is foreseen that they will shortly 
become exhausted, the object in view is not the fattening up of animals for 
market, but the protection of the good condition which they have acquired 
earlier in the season. And, in the circumstances, it is a maintenance ration 
a<nd not a fattening ration that is fed to them. When animals of any kind 
being fattened for market, providing one guards against waste, there is 
no advantage in limiting the amount of food consumed in a day. The greater 
quantity consumed, assuming the ration to have been adequately built 
the more rapid, and in the end the cheaper, will the fattening process; 
he. With a maintenance ration, on the other hand, it is quite otherwise. 
In the case of sheep, a suitably calculated maintenance ration is expected 
to provide for the continuous growth of wool and horn, the performance of 
normal bodily functions, and the renewal of any waste in bodily tissues 
that may arise. Beyond this it does not aim. And any increase in body 
'W’cight, beyond what may be accounted for by the growth of wool, such as 
the accumulation of fat, is never contemplated. 

According to Kellner the requirements of sheep in the way of maintenance 
3^ation per l,0001bs. live weight are represented by starch equivalent, 8*31 bs. ; 
digestible crude protein, l*21bs.; total dry" taatter, ISlbs. to 231bs. Now, 
Recording to breeds, the average live weight of sheep yary within very wide 
iimilB. Individual animals of the British breeds, for instance, frequently 
<^xce8d 2001bs. in live weight whilst the store weight of the average Merino 
wether will probably not exceed 1001 bs. And it is on the lOOlbs. basis that 
the Various rations indicated below have been built iip. They mav be 
increased or reduced according to the size and type of sheep. 

If a 1001 bs. shee;^ be fed on wheat hay chafi alone its proper daily main¬ 
tenance ration would, according to Kellner’s data, be represented by 2fibs. 
Such a ration, however, is not altogether satisfactory since, whilst providing 
matter, it is deficient in protein, so essential to sheep for 
efficient, wool building. •'v' 

Below, in Table XXIII., I have suminarised a series of maintenance rations 
foT sheep whose store live weight averages lOOlbs. These rations have been 
calculated out for usual available foodstuffs on Kellner’s data. 
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Table XXIII,— Swnmarising Maintenance Rations per diem for Hand-fed 
Sheep of lOOlhs, Store Live Weight. 


Nos. 

Lbs. 


Lbs. 


Lbs 

- I. 

Wteat hay chaff 

• H 

Crushed pease . 

i 

— 


II. 

Wheat hay chaff 

. 2 

Copra cake ... 

i 

— 


III. 

Wheat hay chaff 

. 2 

Bran. 

4 

— 


IV. 

Wheat hay chaff 

. 1| 

Lucerne hay... 

-4 

Caroh meal .... 

•- i 

V. 

Wheat hay chaff 

. If 

Pollard. 

4 

—. 


VI. 

Wheat hay chaff 

. li 

Lucerne hay... 

4 

Crushed maize . 

• i 

VII. 

Wheat hay chaff 

. H 

Crushed pease . 

i 

Crushed maize . 

• i 

VIII. 

Wheat hay chaff 

- li 

Lucerne hay... 

i 

Crushed barley . 

i 

IX. 

Wheat hay chaff 

- li 

Bran. 

4 

Crushed maize . 

• i 

X. 

Wheat hay chaff 

• li 

Pollard. 

4 

Crushed maize . 

• i 

XI. 

Wheat hay chaff 

• li 

Pollard ....... 

. i 

Crushed oats . .. 

. 1 

xn. 

Wlieat hay chaff 

• li 

Bran. 

i 

Crushed oats ... 

• 4 

XIII. 

W^heat hay chaff 

• li 

Crushed oats .. 

i 

— 


XIV. 

Wheat hav chaff 

. 1 

Bran.. 

4 

Crushed barlev . 

. 4 

XV. 

Wheat hay chaff 

. 1 

Pollard... 

4 

Crushed barley , 

• 4 

XVI. 

Wheat hay chaff 

• f 

Bran. 

4 

Crushed maize , 

. 4 

XVII, 

Barley straw ... 

. 2 

Crushed pease . 

i 

Crushed maize . 

. 4 

XVIII. 

Barley straw ... 

. H 

Pollard. 

1 

— 


XIX. 

Barley straw ... 

. 14 

Bran. 

i 

Crushed barley . 

.. 4 

XX. 

Barley straw . .. 

. i 

Crushed oats .. 

14 

— 


XXI. 

Wheat straw . .. 

. 2 

Copra cake ... 

i 

— 


XXII. 

Wheat straw . .. 

. U 

Lucerne hay... 

1 

Carob meal .... 

•• i 

XXIII. 

Pea haulms .... 

. l| 

Barley . 

1 

, — 


XXIV. 

Pea haulms .... 

• 14 

Maize.. 

i 

— 


XXV. 

Green sorghum . 

. lOi 

— 


— 


XXVI, 

Green barley ... 

. 9 

— 


—: 


XXVII. 

Green maize ... 

7 

Green lucerne.. 

. 2i 

— 


XXVIII. 

Mangolds ...... 

. 11 

Barley straw .. 

. 1 

— 


XXIX. 

Turnips . 

. 15 

Barley straw .. 

. 1 

— 


XXX. 

Swedes... 

. 10 

Wheat straw .. 

. 1 

— 



It is not to be inferred that these suggested maintenance rations are 
absolutely definite and binding ; mucli has to be allowed for individual 
idiosyncrasies in animals ; much for variations in composition of the food- 
stuffs supplied. And let it be understood that the rations imply, in all cases, 
the use of first class material in good state of preservation: That when, 
for instance, straw is indicated, good, sound:, clean straw is implied, and not 
old thatch which has been knocking about for years in a variety of offices. 

MILCH COWS. 

The Dairy Expert, Mr. P. H. Suter, is a very consistent advocate of good 
feeding for milch cows. And it would appear that locally, like sheep, the 
former are, both figuratively and literally, on clover for very limited portions 
of the year only ; and yet the under feeding of milch cows is far more 
glaringly costly than is the case with sheep, since the practice which shuts 
of! the supply of milk has similar and corresponding action on the dairyman^s 
immediate income. And it seems curious that he should appear at times 
to view such a contingency with apparent equanimity. I have, however, 
no intention of encroaching on Mr. Suter’s special domain. I wish merely 
to remark that with milch cows, apart altogether from the question of si^e, 
feeding should be in proportion to the daily milk yield, The production 
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of milk is a heavy drain on the S 3 ^stem of the cow, and heavy milkers, if. they 
are to continue profitable, should be fed accordingly. 

I have already indicated, in Table XVI., Kellner’s standards for milch 
cows, and by way of illustration I shall content myself with drawing up 
eiglit typical rations in Table XXIV. 

It should, perhaps, be pointed out at first, that if we attempt to feed milch 
cows on wheat chaff alone—an altogether unsuitable ration—and also take 
starch equivalents alone into consideration, the daily requirements of a 
1,0001b. cow, according to milk ^delcl, would be as follows :—For lOlbs. milk 
daily, 241bs. of chaff' ; for 201bs. milk daity, 301bs. of chaff ; for 30Ibs. milk 
daily, 361bs. of chaff ; for 401bs. milk daily, 431bs. of chaff. 

The ohjection to these chaff rations is that all of them are insufficiently 
supplied with digestible protein, and the last ration is in addition overcharged 
with dry matter. 

Table XXIV .—Showing two Typical Rations for 1,000?6. Milch Cows with 

varying Milk supplies. 


Daily Milk Yield. 

I. lOlbs. 201bs. 301bs. 401bR. 

Wheat hay chaff. 20 22 21 14 

Lucerne hay. 6 11 10 10 

Bran . — — 6 10 

Copra cake. — — — 3 

II. 

Green lucerne.. 30 40 40 45 

Wheat hay chaff. 17 20 18 14 

Bran . — ^ — 6 7 

Copra cake. — — — 3 


PIGS. 

There are no animals that put their food to better use, from man’s point 
of view, than pigs. They store up in their bodies a higher proportion of the 
dry matter consumed than any otlier domestic animal. Their relative feeding 
powers, however, vary considerably with their age and size. In principle, 
when pigs are being fattened, the food supplied to them should be gauged 
by their appetites alone ; it being understood, however, that waste mnst 
always be avoided. 

Kellner’s standards for fattening pigs of various weights and ages are as 
follows 

Table XXV .^—Showing Kellner^s Standards for Fattening Pigs of various 
Weights and Ages per IfiOOlbs, Live Weight. 


Starch .Digestible l.htal Dry 
Age. Weight. Equivalent. Crude Matter.' 

Proteira. 

Months. ... lbs.' lbs. lbs. lbs. 

2- 3 . 44 33*8 0*6 44-0 

3- 5.. . 80-110 32-0 4-5 36*0 

5- 6 -- 120-145 26-5 3-5 32-0 

6- 9...... . 175-200 24-5 3-9 284) 

, 250-285, im n 25’0 
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I have summarised below, in Table XXVI., a series of rations based on 
Kellner’s Standards for Pigs averaging respectively 801 bs. (porkers), 15(.'lbs. 
(iigtit baconers), and 2001bs. (heavy baconers). 


Table XXVI.— Bhowmg approximately Equivalent Daily Ra ions for PorJcers 
(SOlhs,), Light Baconers [IbOlhs.), and Heavy Baconers {20()lbs.), 


Nos. 


Rations. 


I. Crashed wheat . 

II. Crashed wheat . 

Pollard. 

III. Crushed wheat . 

Bran ... 

IV. Crushed barley. 

Pollard.I. 

V. Crushed barley. 

Bran. 

VL Crushed barley. 

Crushed pease. 

VIT. Crushed oats. 

Pollard. 

Vlil. Crushed outs. 

Crushed pease. 

IX. Crashed maize .. 

Pollard... 

X. Crushed maize ... 

Crushed pease...... 


Porkers. 

Light 

Heavy 

Baconers. 

Baconers. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

U 

5k 


2 

4 

.5 

2 

2 

2 i 

2k 

4i 

51 

If 

2 

2 

u 

2 

3 

3 

5 

51 


H 



4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

2 

2i 

2 f 


4 

5 

2 

3 

3^ 

3 " 


6 

G 

H 

2 

li 


3k 

2i 

4 

H- 

If 

3i 

4 

If 

U 

2i 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


And thus comes to an end what was originally intended for a paper to 
be read at the 1915 Congress. By way of conclusion it may he stated that 
none of the figures and rations given in these papers must be interpreted 
too strictly ; they represent, on the whole, fairly accurate average data. 
But in individual cases, neither animals nor foodstuffs necessarily conform 
to averages, and it is for the skilful feeder to watch and gauge the special 
requirements of his livestock. What I had specially in view, however, was 
to show that it is now possible to compare on a fairly definite basis various 
types of foodstuffs, .and that, hence, the feeder of livestock, who is accustomed 
to one type of foodstuff is not compelled to adhere to it when it shows signs 
of attaining to fancy prices. It is always open to him to fall back on other 
less known and less costly foodstuffs of equivalent value. Perhaps, too, 
the importance of making greater use of the more concentrated forms of 
foodstuffs will also be realised by owners of livestock generally. It is certain 
that in judicious combination with coarser foodstuffs they represent, as a 
rule, both cheaper and more efficient feeding mateiiab 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The montlily meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednes¬ 
day, April 5th, there being present Messrs. C. E. Birks (in the chair), 
G. R. Laffer, M.P., A. M. Dawkins, George Jeffrey, G. J. Tuckwell, 
J. Miller, W. J. Colebatch, T. H. Williams, and Geo. G. Nicholls 
(Secretary). An apology was received from Professor Perkins for 
unavoidable absence. 

Gormacks ,—The Secretary reported that the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture intended to introduce the question of the supply of cornsacks fox- 
next harvest at the Conference of State Ministers of Agriculture, to 
be held in Sydney this month. 

Shoot Scorchers ,—The Board appointed a committee, consisting of 
the Director of Agriculture, Mr. Laffer, and the Secretary, to go into 
the matter of a trial of shoot scorchers, and if possible to arrange such 
a test. 

Free Railway Tickets for Delegates to Country Conferences ,—The 
Branch at Prances desired that free railway tickets should be supplied 
to the delegates attending district conferences of the Bureau. The 
Board decided that it could not agree to any change being made. 

Annual Congress ,—^At the instance of Mr. Laffer, it was resolved to 
hold a Congress this year, and the Chairman, Director of Agriculture, 
Principal of Agricultural College, and the Secretary were appointed 
as a committee to make the necessary arrangements. 

'Tick-Infested Sheep .—^The Chief Inspector of Stock quoted examples 
of the uselessness of employing non-poisonous carbolic dips for sheep. 
These would never give satisfactory and lasting results. He strongly 
urged ail stockowners to use only poisonous dips. Several members 
expressed the opinion that the sale of non-poisonous dips should be 
prohibited. 

Life Memhership .—On the recommendation of the Crystal Brook 
Branch, Sir. B. Plavel was appointed a life member. 

Branch at Brentwood ,—The formation of a new Branch of the 
Bureau at Brentwood, on Yorkers Peninsula, was approved, with the 
fohowdng gentlemen as members:-—Messrs. J. J. Hornei*, C, Newbolcl, 
E. Lehmann,, ^A. Babbage, H. T. Hagger, H. Ross, W. Boundy, 
W. Alderman, F, Nation, C. Boundy, S. Alderman, G. J. Martin, 
A. Anderson, G. L. Tucker, A. Twartz, A. Longbottoni. 

New Members .—The followdng gentlemen were approved as members 
of the undermentioned Branches:—tongwood—R. Kerr, A, Horner; 
Murray Bridge—W. Pollard, T, Parish, A. T. Potter, G. Jaehsch; 
Wilkawatt—W. Neville, sen., A. Morgan; Strathalbyn—A. Woolfltt; 
Cherry Gardens—^Kenneth JaOobs; Wright, E. 
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Warner, A. C. DeGaris; Raiuco — C, Train; Berri—B. Kurtz; Lyii- 
docli—W. J. Glassoii,’ N. G. Zinimermaiin; Hawker—N. G. Ogiiian, 
A. (J. Hike, 0. G. Bartholoinaeus, G. Molier, W. J, Oginan, 
A. 1. O'Brien, B. Hadaway, IL Caiiiieil, 6. B. Smith, H. C. Condon, 
d. P. Pumpa; Mount Barker—A. W. Jones, 0. P. Lines; Morchard— 
II. Brown; Rosy Pine—^A. Sands, M, G. McCabe; Yaninee—ITiigii 
Browui, Len. Hicks; Halidon—W. R. Nelson; Mypolonga— A. 
Angraves, S. Davey^ T. E. Turner, S. Cameron; Netlierton— E. S. 
Brown ; Pirt Pirie—A. W. Noll, T. AYebb; North Boohorowie—W. S. 
Murray, J: Thomas, B. H. Woodgate, W. H. Richards; Kanmaiitoo- - 

W. J. Pym ; Bute — T. Trengrove; Woodleigh— Alb. Paech; Goode- . 

A. S. Watson. 


DAIRY AND FARfVl PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. \V. Sandford & Co., limited, report on May 1st:— 

Butter. —Supplies continue to show a seasonable shrinkage, and this State is still 
importing a large proportion of its requirements from the eastern markets. The 
rates ruling at these latter places, therefore, directly influence values here. Quota¬ 
tions have steadily advanced, the month closing with Alfa,’^ Is. 7id.; “ Primus, 

Is. 6d.; choice separators and dairies, Is. 44d. to Is. 5§d.; store and collectors^ Is. 
io Is. 2d. per Ib, 

Eggs. —Owing to the shortage in supplies, and the absence of cold stored offering, 
prices are considerably higher than they were a month ago. There is no export 
trade being done at present, the local demand being sufficient to absorb all 
coining forward. Hen eggs, Is. lid.; duck, 2s. per dozen. 

Cheese. —^Large quantities are arriving from the South-East, but with good local 
inquiry, also strong W.A, buying orders, fair prices have ruled throughout, present 
values being from 9d. to 9fd. per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —Market is easier, as supplies of tlie live hog have increased extensively. 
Best factory-cured sides, Is. O^d. to Is. 14d. per Ih. ; hams, Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. per lb. 

Honey. —Although the forwardings have been heavy, market has well maintained, 
priihe clear extracted selling at 54d. to 5|d. per lb.; second grades, 4^d. to 5d.; bees¬ 
wax, Is. 5d. to Is. 0d. per lb. 

Almonds. —The consignmentB have not been nearly equal to requirements, and, in 
fact, many export orders have had to be refused. Brandis, 8^d.; mixed softshells, 
7|d.; harclshells, Sid.; kernels, Is. 6d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Quite Easter markets have been experienced throughout the 
month, with values well maintaining. Good table roosters, Ss. 9d. to*4s. Sd, each; 
nice-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 6d. to Ss.; light birds. Is. 8d. to 2a. 2d.; ducks, 3s. 
to 4s.; geese, 4s. to 48. 9d.; pigeons, 7d.; turkeys from 9d. to lid. per lb. live weight 
for medium to good table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions.— Potatoes have been purchased freely from the Gippslaiul 
district, Victoria, where crops are reported to be very heavy. There has been little 
improvement in local supplies, but prices are easier on account of the lower quota¬ 
tions coming through from the other States. Onions. —Local supplies continue to 
be short of requirements; stocks there have to be supplemented by importations 
from the Oolae district, consequently prices are governed by rates ruling in Vieioria. 
Quotations:—Potatoes, £8 to £8 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile End or Port 
Adelaide; onions, £5 to £5 10s. per ton of 2,2401bs. on trucks Mile'End or Port 
Adelaide, 


F 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied by the Common wealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for tbe month of and to the end of April, 1916, also the 
a^CTage precipitation to the end of April, and the ayerage annual rainfall. 


station. ; 

i 

For ! 
April, 1 
1916. 1 

1 

To end | 
April, 1 
1916. j 

Av’ge. 
to end 
April. 

V , ! 

Av’ge, 

Annual 

Elainfall 

Far North 

AND Upper North. 

! 

Oodnadatta .... 


2*52 

0*20 

4-76 j 

Tarooola .. 

O-05 

0*05 

0*27 

7-58 1 

Hergott . 

-- 

0-.39 

044 

6*04 1 

Farina . 


0*()9 

041 

6*70 ! 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

— 

0*2(> 

0*58 

8*66: 

Beltana .. 

—, 

{>•56 

0*58 

9*22 

Blinman. 


0*34 

0*87 

12*83 

Hookina. 


0*52 

0*32 

— 

Hawker. 


0*21 

0*8() 

12*22 

Wilson. 

0*02 

{>•02 

(085 

11*78 

Gordon. 

— 

0*24 

0*35 

10-26 

Quorn. 

— 

0*15 

1*01 

13-78 

Port Augusta .., 

0* 10 

0*85 

0*81 

9*46 

Port Augusta W. 

0-03 

0-71 

0*79 

9*36 

Bmce . 

0*02 

040 

0*38 

10*01 

Hammond ...... 

0-03 

O'lH 

0*93 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

0-22 

14)8 

1*53 

18*26 

Willowie. 

0-02 

0*!3 

0*08 

11*90 

' Melrose.. 

047 

(1-04 

1 *75 

23*04 

Boole roo Centre.. 

0*28 

040 

1*30 

15*83 

Port Germein ,,, 

04 1 

o-r>2 

1*27 

12-84 

Wirrabara. 

0-14 

1*0“) 

]*()! 

18*91 

Appiia . 

0-20 

0*40 

1*29 

15-08 

Cradock. 

— 

0*05 

0*71 

10-86 

Carrieton . 

0*01 

043 

0*82 

12*22 

Johnburg.; 

0‘()1 

047 

0*61 

10*21 

KliimHa 


fPOS 

0*95 

13*24 

OrroitK) . 

042 

1*21 

l-Ol 

13*42 

Black Rock ..... 

— 

1*04 

0*95 

12*25 

Petersburg ...... 

0*27 

144 

1 *03 

13*07 

Yongala 

0-28 

0*76 

]-n 

13*94 

N 

ort.h-1 

lAST. 



Ucolta .. 


0*71 

0*35 

— 

Naokara. 


0*77 



Yunte .. 

— 

0*11 

0*54 

8*22 

,Waukaringa 


0*06 

i)-m 

7*94 

Mannabill' 


0-31 

0-()6 

8*46 

Ooekburn 

— 

0*04 

0*53 

7*97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

o-()r> 

0*19 

0*ci7 

9*63 

, Lower North. 



Port Hrie ^. 

0*21 

0-(>0 

1*35 

13*21 

Port Broughton . 

0*68 

1*54 

146 

34*33 

Bute . 

om 

1*75 

1-47 

15*42 

Laura .. 

, 0*o2 

143 

1-60 

18*22 

Wtowie . 

40*7:5 

„ 1*70 

' 142 

17-27 

Jamesto.wn 

0*03 

i*29 

1-37 

17*46 

■: Gladstone ' ...... 

(Hm 

I-IO 

■'4'49 

1600 

■ Crystal Brook *.. 

(hm 

M9 

: '' 146 

15*62 

Georgetown ..... 

0*78 

lah 

hm 

18-32 

Narridy 

(hso 

im, 


16:70 

Kedten.. 

^ 0*75 

1-74. 

1*55 

16*79 



For 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Av’ge. 

station. 

April, 

April, 

to end 

Animal 


1916. 

1916, 

April. 

Rainfall 


Lower 'Nom'B.^-^oniinued. 


Spalding ... 

1*08 

2-15 

M4 

20*25 

Gulnare . 

0*96 

2*02 

J-11 

19*74 

BundaleerW.Wks, 

Ml 

2*73 

I-IO 

17*29 

Yacka... 

0-55 

1-44 

1-36 

16-27 

Koolunga. 

0*53 

2-14 

1*40 

15*94 

Snowtown. 

0-63 

1*72 

144 

15*70 

Brinkworth. 

0*()() 

1*88 

0-97 

15*48 

Biyth. 

0-88 

2*99 

1-55 

16-34 

Clare. 

149 

3*24 

2-09 

24-30 

Min taro Central . 

1*39 

2*(i8 

1*71 

21*99 

Wabervaie.. 

1*56 

2*92 

2*55 

27*17 

Auburn . 

1*56 

2*07 

2*02 

24*25 

Hoyleton . 

1*05 

1*51 

1*78 

17-96 

Balaklava .. 

0*64 

2*02 

1*66 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

0*53 

1-72 

1*32 

13*13 

Terowie .. 

0*28 

1*04 

1*03 

13*71 

Yarcowie .. 

0*43 

1*98 

1-00 

13*91 

Hallett. 

044 

M7 

1-30 

16*40 

Mount Bryan ... 

0*74 

1-61 

1*04 

15*73 

Burra . 

0*84 

2*19 

1*30 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 

1-28 

2*24 

1-60 

18*87 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora. 

1 *56 

2*74 

1-53 

18*09 

Saddlewortb .... 

1*22 

2*23 

1-83 

19*69 

Marrabel . 

1*90 

2*98 

1-79 

18*94 

Riverton . 

1*95 

5*06 

1*90 

20-48 

Tarlee . 

1*54 

3*2;i 

1-72 

17*48 

Stockport. 

1*41 

4*04 

1*52 

15*89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

I4.H) 

3*15 

1*61 

16*45 

Kapunda . 

1-73 

3*64 

1*74 

19*67 

Freeling . 

1*70 

3*54 

1*64 

17*85 

Greenock.. 

1*25 

3-74 

^ 1*94 

21*46 

Truro. 

1-29 

3*58 

1*76 

19*74 

Stookwell ....... 

0*87 

2-50 

1*89 

20*30' 

Nuriootpa ...... 

1*25 

. 3*{9 

1*87 

21*25 

Angaston ....... 

1*29 

3*17 

1-94 

22*25 

Tanunda . 

M,8 

3*55 

2*00 

22-28 

Lyndoch . 

1*20 

2*87 

2*11 

23*01 

Adelaide Frains, 



Mallala.. 

1*30 

2*75 

J*63 

16*88 

Rose worthy ..... 

1*32 

2*61 

1*74 

17*31 

Gawler. 

1*27 

3-{>5 

1-80 

19-21 

Two Wells. 

0*79 

2*55 

1*63 

16*36 

Virginia. 

1*06 

2*25 

1-67 

17 58 

\ Smitbfield . 

1*07 

242 

1*34 

17*30 

i'.Salfebury. 

1-13 

2-43 

1*79 

18*57 

I North Adelaide .. 

1*63 

3*03 

1*92 

21-49 

Adelaide _____ 

1*51 

2*98 

1-87 

21*04 

'' B’Hgbton ....... 

2*04 

3 * 1,1 

1*61 1 

19*93 

^■'Gfe^lg 

I *23 

2*34 ’ 

1-64 

, 18*35 
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station. 

For 

April, 

1916. 

To end 
April, 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
April. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Adklaidi 

Magill. 

Glen 'Osmond ... 
Mitcham 

Eclair. 

Plain 

, 1*38 
2*42 
2*20 
‘ 2*18 

s— amk 

3*03 

4*44 

3*33 

3*35 

mued. 

2*38 

2*44 

2*17 

2*64 

25*69 

25*26 

23*47 

28*64 


Moott Lofty Ranges. 

Teatree GuUy... 

Stirling West .. 

Uraidla . 

Clarendon ..... 

Morphett Vale . 

Noarlunga. 

Willmiga .. 

Aldinga . 

Normanvilie ... 

Yankalilla. 

Cape Jervis .... 

Mount Pleasant 

Biumberg . 

Gumeracha .... 

Lobethal . 

Woodside. 

Hahndorf. 

Naime . 

Mount Barker .. 

Eobunga ...... 

Macclesfield_ 

Meadows .. 

Strathalbyn .... 

Mueeay Flats and Valley. 


1*83 

3*72 

2*46 

4*20 

6*20 

4*13 

3*85 

5*88 

3*76 

3*52 

5*11 

3*09 

2*21 

3*09 

2* 19 

1*60 

2*00 

1*90 

1*44 

3*72 

2*11 

1*34 

2*33 

1*77 

1*70 

2*06 

1*83 

1*62 

2*83 

2*03 

0*58 

1-22 

1*40 

1*00 

4-03 

2*27 

1*72 

3-20 

2*46 

2-13 

4*19 

2*72 

2*58 

3*95 

2*91 

2*05 

3*61 

2*43 

2*99 

4*03 

2*80 

2*02 

3*25 

2*34 

2*90 'j 

4*75 1 

2*35 

2*45 j 

3*89 

2*81 

2*60 

4-07 ' 

2*62 

2*90 ' 

4*50 

3*16 

Ml 

2-50 

i*,5I 


Wellington ..... 

Milang ......... 

Langhome’s Brdg 
Tailem Bend .... 

Murray Bridge .. 

Callin^on . 

Mannum ....... 

Palmer ....__ 

&dan. 

Bianobetown .... 

Eudunda,..... 

Sutberlands ..... 

Morgan ........ 

Overland Comer . 

Renmark *. 

Loxton ..*., 


(1*90 

1*01 

1*32 

()-82 

0*77 

0-93 

0-93 

0*90 

0-41 

(M2 

]*07 

0*37 

0*12 

O'll 

0*05 

()*2i> 


I *7(1 
l*8f> 

1.94 

1-3! 

1*53 

1*39 

1*80 

1*93 

14f> 

0-85 

2*04 

1*57 

0*6f) 

0*32 

0*48 

0*86 


1*37- 

1*46 

1*32 

0*73 

1*37 

1*33 

M4 

1*03 

1*07 

0*86 

1*44 

0*57 

0*73 

0*95 

0*77 


Wist of Sfbnobb's 6tjlf. 


Eucia. 

White WeH... 
Fowler’s Bay 

Penong . 

Murat Bay ., 
Smoky Bay ., 


0*51 

0-28 

0*26 

0*28 

0*45 

0*42 


1*54 

1*75 

0*69 

0*90 

0*77 

0*09 


M3 

0*50 

0*90 

0*83 

0*40 


28*19 

46*70 

44*35 

33*67 

23*32 

20-28 

25*98 

20*34 

20*65 

22*78 

16*34 

26*87 

20*38 

33*30 

35*38 

31*87 

35*45 

28*83 

30*9.3 


Station. 

For 

April, 

1916. 

To end 
April, 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
April. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

1 1- 

West of Sfehoee’s C 

; 1 

Vlf —eofdinmi 

i 

Streaky Bay. 

0*39 

1*02 

1*11 

15*31 

Port Elliston .... 

0*08 

1*93 

MO 

16*49 

Port Lincoln .... 

1*40 

1*91 

1*56 

19*88 

Tumby. 

0*90 

1*40 

1*22 

15*00 

Carrow.. 

0*45 

0*95 

_ 

__ 

Cowell . 

0-23 

0*68 

1-39 

11*76 

Point Lowly .... 

0*43 

1*25 

0*95 

12*21 


Yoekb’s Peninsula. 


South and South-East, 


Wallaroo ....... ' 

i*04 

2*39 j 

1*38 

. 14*05 

Kadina.! 

0*72 

1*70 * 

1-67 

15*88 

Moonta . I 

0*94 

1*93 

1-09 

15*22 

Green’s Plains ... j 

0*89 j 

1*80 

1-47 

15*73 

Maitland . 

1-40 i 

2*17 

i*96 

20*08 

Ardrossan .’ 

0*08 

148 

1*32 

13*89 

Port Victoria . ,. 1 

i*21 

1*72 

1*54 

15*20 

Curramulka . 1 

i*!5 

2*49 i 

1*59 

18*61 

Minlaton . . 

i*40 

1*90 i 

1*62 

17*41 

Stansbury . 

(M)7 

1*00 

1*54 

17*06 

Warooka . 

i*07 

i*o8: 

1*48 

17*71 

Yorketown . 

1*24 

i.*05 

i-55 

17*47 

Edithburgh. 

1*33 

2*10 1 

1-50 

16*48 


32*83 

30*72 

Cape Borda. 

2*16 

3*08 

2*(i4 

26-09 

^5*52 

Kingscote .. 

0*99 

1*89 

1*49 

18*95 

19*28 

Pennesbaw . 

1*20 

2*57 

1*65 

21*34 


Cape Willoughby. 

1*00 

3*91 

1-59 

19*69 


Victor Harbor ... 

1*73 

2*83 

1*86 

22-18 


Pert Elliot.. 

1*34 

2*24 

1*73 

20*33 

15*01 

Goolwa. 

1*69 

3*33 

1*50 

17*93 

16*08 

Pimiaroo .. 

0*70 

1-63 

0*83 

16-74 

15*27 

Parilla .. 

0*46 

1*87 

— 


_' 

Lameroo . 

1*22 

2*55 

1*25 

16-55 

14-32 

Paxraki©. 

0-84 

1*39 

0-57 

— 

15*65 

Geranium . 

1*27 

1*94 


— 

11*67 

Peake.. 

0*95 

i-54 

0-87 

— 

15'60 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

1-51 • 

2*14 

M9 

14*74 

11-92 

Menin^e . 

2-1!) 

2*97 

1-61 

18*87 

10*71 

Coonalpyn .. 

1*43 

2*17 

1*52 

17*49 

17-33 

Cooniandook .... 

1*07 

1-98 

M2 

16*80 

10*60 

Tintinarra... 

i 2*00 

2*74 

1*56 

18*78 

9*29 

Keith,.......... 

1*41 

2*07 : 

1*33 

— 

11*42 

Bordertown ..... 

1*34 

3*01 1 

4*76 1 

19-76 

10-93 

Woiseiey . 

1*22 

3*19 

1*75 : 

17*72 

_ 

Prances . 

' 1-03 

2-63 

1*65 

20*74 


Naraooorte ...,, 

1*98 

3*62 

1-88 

22*60 


Penola. 

^ 2-00 

4*30 

2*01 ^ 

26*78- 


Lucindate . 

2-66 

4*41 

1-95 

,23*32 

10*13 

Kingston_ .... 

1 2-09 

3*76 

2*05'' 

24-73, 

9*67 

Kobe ... 

2-80 

541 

1-87':: 

24*69 

12*11 

Beachport....... 
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2-a 

29*25 


Mount Gambier . 

1 2*71 

'5*64 

2*52 

32*00 

i 

Oi'Kirthumberiand ' 

2*89 

:5*5I 

2*16 

26*63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU^ 


OONFEREMCE OF NORTHERN YORKERS PENINSULA 

BRANCHES. 

(Continued from page 830.) 


THE NEED FOR GREATER PRODUCTION BY PRIMARY 

PRODUCERS. 

In a paper under this heading, Mr. T. B. Brinkworth, oi' the* 
Paskeville Braneii, drew attention to the necessity for developing 
the Statens industries in order to finance the w’^ar, and meet the fast 
growing monetary obligations of the Commonwealth. After quoting 
statistical data, the writer of the paper expressed the opinion that 
the wheat production could be much increased if farm.ers as a whole 
would give more attention to early fallowdng, opportunely worked, 
scdection of seed, and heavier dressings of manures. The dairy and 
poultry industries were capable of considerable development. He* 
contended that the meat export industry wms the one to which tliey 
could look for the greatest expansion. To make the most of this,, 
small paddocks would be necessary, and recourse to such fodders as. 
barley, oats, rye, rape, and when these failed hand-feeding from 
stacks of fodders conserved in years of plenty. Whilst this might 
present difficulties, he did not think these insuperable. 

CONFERENCE OF LOWER EYRE PENINSULA BRANCHES. 

The Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated on the Lowrt*' 
Byre Peninsula met in confeyenee at Yeelanna on Monday, April 3 f<I. 
The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the 
Superinteudeiit of Experimental Work (BIr. W. J. Spafford), the- 
, Chairman '(Mr. F. Coieinan), and Acting' Secretaiy (Bfr. TI. 4. 
Fiiinis) of the Advisory Board represented the Department of 
Agriculture, and the following delegates attended on behalf of the 
'Branches , named‘.—Yeelanna—S. A, ".Wilkin, J, J, Cronin, J. A.. 
I)\in%"'T."IC''"Proctor, W, D. Wemyss,,vP. Kain, W. E, Nosworthy,, 
R, F. Brown, H. C. Roediger, I., J, ■ Williams, J. P. Cronin, T. B, 
OroBin, W..Watkins, J. M. Carey,'1, Behenna, 'HI Glover, J. Cronin, 
sen., W". V, Baehe; Tanmee—P.''; ,Christian;'''Koppio—J. NcwelR 
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W. R. Richardson.; Mitchell—H. H, Voumard, A. Ashman, D. T. 
Sampsoiij J. H. Vigar; Yallunda—^F.-Olston, G. A. Teakle, together 
with a number of visitors. 

In response to the request of the chairman (Mr. G. W. Proctor, 
President of the local Branch), Mr. Coleman opened the Conference. 
In addressing the gathering, he said' the quantity of grain carried by 
the railway in the district was a'striking indication of the possibili¬ 
ties of the country. The development of the latent agricultural 
resources would be the surest means of securing for them improved 
transport facilities. They were meeting difficulties, an important 
one being, the development of takeall in the crops, but the best 
method he could suggest'for overcoming these was to meet, as they 
were doing that day, and discussing these problems. 

MARKETING FARM PRODUCE. 

In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. Vigar, of the Mount Hope 
Branch, mentioned the difficulty producers on the Peninsula had in 
marketing such lines as butter, eggs, meat, wool, skins, etc. This 
was largely due to the handling involved in transport between the 
faxmi and the market in Adelaide. He suggested the need for an 
arrangement under which the producer could put his goods on rail 
and land them in the city for an overall charge. In addition to other 
cages, he mentioned that the cost of getting sheep to the Adelaide 
market was about 4s. per head. The establishment of a stock market 
on the Peninsula might overcome this. 

In discussing the subject^ Mr. J. Cronin, (Yeelanna) endorsed the 
opinions expressed by the writer of the paper, and later moved the 
following resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Vigar and unani¬ 
mously adopted by the Conference‘ This Conference is of the 
opinion that the Government should cither provide for a State line 
of steamships between Adelaide and Port Lincoln, or make provision 
for the through carriage of goods from Port Adelaide to any station 
on the Eyre Peninsula railways, with a through booking charge/’ 

TAKEALL. 

r Mr. J. J. Cronin, of the Yeelanna Branch, In a paper dealing with 
this subject, said—^That this disease attacks some cereals and not 
others should gb,a long way in solving the problem. The fact that it 
is possible to grow a crop of oats on land affected by takeall has en¬ 
abled dozens of farmers on the West Coast to carry on. In my opinion 
takeall can be checked a good deal if the fariner^^ take the trouble to 
watch the particular herbage that grotys on . the land prior to sowing 
with wheat. For instance, a farmer j^n becomes^^^^^^ with 
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the weeds, etc., ivhich the disease thrives on, such as thistles, etc. If a 
paddock of fallow is covered with thistles it is fairly certain that if 
it is sown with wheat takeall will result. The object then should be 
to work or eat off these plants. I do not kiiow^ whether any particular 
season favors the development of takeall, but judging from the last 
season^ it certainly looks as if a normal year, following two dry ones, 
encourages it, whilst the fact that farmers last season sowed ground 
because it produced next to nothing the year before may have been an 
encouraging factor. The reason that takeall is so bad in niailee land 
is that farmers have to sow so often in succession to enable them to 
keep the shoots down. With our present method of Aiding shoots, it 
is necessary to have a crop of stubble on the laud, and most farmers 
like to get a burn on the shoots as soon as possible after the scrub is 
first knocked down. Consequently the result is two, or, in some 
cases, three crops of wheat in succession, and the i*esult of this suc¬ 
cessive cropping is that the land becomes affected with takeall, which 
takes years to get out. I advise farmers to keep fallow bare, either 
with sheep or by disc harrowing or cultivating. This is the only way 
to successfully cope with the disease. A rotation of oats and wheal 
is advisable j also to keep the shoots down as much as possible is a good 
idea. Sheep on the farm will go a long way in checking the disease. 

Discussion. 

A vigorous discussion followed the reading of the paper. Mr. J. 
Carey, whose crops had suffered considerably from this disease, 
thought the only means of combating it was to substitute oats for the 
wheat crop. Ho’wever, they were not assured of a good market for 
oats. Mr. W. R. Richardson said oats had had no apparent effect 
in cheeking the disease; sheep would he found more successful. Mr. 
S. Wilkin had a crop of oats affected with takeall The year pre¬ 
viously the land in <[uestion carried wheat, which was a complete 
failure. It was noticeable that where oats were affected there 
was a vigorous growth of thistles. Growing oats and cutting them 
with the binder was not a satisfactory way of handling the crop; it 
w^as necessary to secure a good burn. 

Professor Perkins pointed out that this disease was common in all 
maliae districts in the early years of settlement. Years ago it was 
very bad on Yorkers Peninsula, but they seldom heard of it there now. 
Their present practices would gradually give way to other cultural 
inethods, and this might lead to a lessening of the trouble. At the 
Roseworthy Agricultural College, where they were also on mallee 
land, they had had it to a limited extent. He felt confident it was 
one of those things they would outlive. Mr. Olston (Yallunda) stated 
that there was quite as mheh on Yorkers Peninsula 80 years 
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ago with this disease as there was on Eyre Peninsula at present. He 
had not known takeall to be troublesome where the stumps had been 
pulled out of the ground. Mr. Newell (Koppio) suggested later sow¬ 
ing as a means of eliminating the disease. It was generally the early 
sown crops that were affected. 

The afternoon session w’^as closed with an address by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Experiments (Mr. W. J. Spafford). 

Evening Session. 

SHEEP ON THE FARM, 

Mr. W. Wemyss contributed a paper on this subject. He referred 
to good fencing as the first essential for the farmer who kept sheep, 
and had found a 3ft. Sin. fence, the bottom wire S^in. from the 
ground, second 5iin., third Gin., and the three subsequent wires each 
Tin. apart, suitable for both sheep and great stock. 

A shortage of feed would detrimentally affect the wool clip, although 
no harm would follow making the animals work for their feed; hence 
their value for cleaning fallow. The Merino ewe crossed with the 
Lincoln ram had proved profitable in other parts where he had kept 
them, but it had yet to be proved whether this was the most profitable 
practice for this district. He did not doubt that the gromng of feed 
for fattening the stock would prove a payable venture. 

In discussing the paper, Mr. W. J. Cronin said keeping sheep on the 
farm entailed subdivision into small paddocks; fencing at present 
was expensive, and the question of the water supply was also to be 
considered. 

Professor Perkins mentioned that for crossbred sheep it was neces¬ 
sary to have seven or eight wures in the fence, and the bottom wire 
should not be more than 2in. above the ground. If they were going 
to grow sheep to be sold as not less than 2-tooths, probably the half- 
bred Lincoln would meet the conditions, but from the point of view of 
px'imeness at the lamb stage, this was rather a slow-growing sheep. 
It was necessary for them to have a certain amount of livestock qn the 
farm, and vsheep undoubtedly met the requirements in most cases. 
Small paddocks and water were necessary, but these conditions could 
be met in time. Mr, Yigar expressed the view that the farmer could 
not afford to he without sheep, and it would pay him to go to some 
expense and trouble to have the paddocks fenced. For this, netting 
could not be much improved upon. However, it was useless to keep 
sheep if they had to cart water for two or three months of the year. 
The best breed for general purposes was the South Australian 
Merino. With a more reliable market available, the Lincolu-Morino 
would prove an excellent cross. If it were found necessary to hoM 
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them over slieariiigj tlie Liiieoln cross would be found to cut a better 
fleece than the cross with the Shropshire. Mr. Richardson (Koppio) 
had erected satisfactory subdivision fences with one wire at the top 
and another at the bottom of pig mesh netting. A barb on the top 
prevented the big stock knocking the fence about. This fence, said 
Mr. Newell, was about the only one that would enclose crossbred sheep. 
Other speakers referred to the good points of other crosses. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

Following an address by the Director of Agriculture (which will 
be published in a subsequent issue) a number of questions were dealt 
with by the visiting experts. 

It was decided that the next Conference should be held at Yeelaniia 
in March, 1917. 


CONFERENCE OP SOUTH-EASTERN BRANCHES. 

Kalangadoo was the venue of the 1916 Conference of South-Eastern 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, and the fixture, which was held 
on April 12th, was attended hy the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
C, Goode, M.P.), the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), Wool Instxmc- 
tor (Mr. Henshaw Jackson), the Chairman (Mr. F. Coleman), and 
Acting Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis) of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture, and, in addition, the following delegates-—Kalaiiga- 
doo—Riddoch, Geo. Bennett, A. J. Haines, D. W. Tucker, S. 
Tucker, T. Bott, L. R. Davies, A. McKenzie, W. J. Hemmings, 
W- Gleeson, D, McCorquindale, jun., W. Rodgers; Mount Gambler— 

R. Fowler, A. A. Sassanow^sky, C. T. Major, P, Pritchard, E. P. 
Crouch, J. Davidson; Naraeoorf^S. H. Sehinckel, E. S. Alcock, 
P. A. Holmes, R- A. Jenkins; Penola—H. Richardson, H. Ricketts, 
W, A. Clifford, S. Ockley, W, Miller ; Kybybolite—B. S. Alcock, 

S. Shepherd, L. S,. Davie, G. H. Hahn; Glencoe—J. T. Halliday, 
J. Dow; Millicent—J. J. Mullins, H. A. Day j Prances—If. Krohnetz. 

THE EXHIBITS. 

A feature of the Conference was the fine exhibits staged by mem¬ 
bers of the different Branches. All lines of Agricultural products in 
the South-East were represented by fine samples. The fruits shown 
hore eloquent testimony to the suitability of the district for the 
growth of horticultural products, and visitors and delegates were 
not slow to express their appreciation of the quality of the cereals, 
apples, pears, etc., root and forage crops staged. 
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m;inister’S opening address. 

Ill respoiifcie to the invitation of the Chairman (Mr. J. M. Mitchell), 
the Hon. C. Goode, M.P,, addressed the gathering. The Minister 
mentioned that he had occupied the position of Hon. Secretary, and 
later, President of the Gladstone Branch of the Bureau, and hence, 
on his accession to the Ministerial office, he naturally took a great 
interest in the work and, welfare of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Prospects of the South-East. 

He proposed saying a few words in relation to the agricultural 
position in the South-East. It would interest them to know that 
Professor Gregory, an American who had lately visited the South- 
East, had expressed a very high opinion of the agricultural prospects 
of that part of the State. 

It was generally recognised that much of the countiy in the dis* 
fcrict would have to be drained before it could be brought to its highest 
state of productivity, and anything in the nature of drainage on a 
large scale would have to be undertaken by the State. He was hoping 
that they would soon be able to go on with a much more vigorous policy 
in that connection, with a view to bringing the land under more in¬ 
tense culture than prevailed at present. 

JEle had been stimek with the enormous possibilities of the district 
in the matter of the production of fodder crops, and he felt that it was 
capable of producing stock in very much larger numbers than had been 
the case hitherto. The practice on the larger holdings was to run 
sheepj and he took it that in the winter the feed was somewhat shoiT, 
and that was the time of difficulty. It should be possible, with the 
supplies of underground water that they had, to grow fodder in the 
summer and conserve it for winter ffediiig. That would materially 
assist them in increasing the carrying capacity of the holdings. 

Government Assistance for Small Holders. 

There was little doubt that many of the small holders had difficulty in 
finding the capital to enable them to put in a suitable pumping plant, 
and he saw no reason why the State should not be able to supply them 
on easy terms of repayment. Thatv#ould do much to enable the 
holder to carry on a small irrigation scheme on the farm, and go far 
to encourage greyer interest in stock production. 

The dairying industry was one in Which the South-East was destined 
to play a very important part. There were thousands of acres which 
could be suitably utilised for dairying if they could go in for intense 
culture with irrigation. 

The exhibits in the hall were an indication of what the district could 
do in the way of fruit production. However, the profitable growing of 
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fruit was soiiiewiiat limited by the market^ but as the pop illation in¬ 
creased, the deinaiid would increase. Nevertheless, for several of the 
export lines there was an almost unlimited market, and there was no 
reason, after the termination of the war, v\'hy they should not continue 
the export of apples on a uiiieli larger scale than iiatl been the case in 
the past. 

The Blue Lake as a Source of Ierigation Water. 

Around Mount Grambier there was the opportunity of very much 
more intense culture than was being practised at present. The Blue 
Lake ottered wonderful facilities for irrigating land hi the immediate 
neighborhood. The only doubt in his mind was wdiether the lift was 
too great to enable them to pump profitably. This wms a matter that 
would be investigated in the near future, and if it were practicable he 
did not doubt that it would not be many years before the Mount 
Gambler volcanic country would be under very much more intense 
culture. lie felt sure that if the people who were interested would 
give the scheme their support the Government would back it financially. 

He expressed the hope that when they met again in Conference the 
next year, they would be able to look back on the war as a thing of 
the past, and that they would bend their energies in the direction of 
increasing production. With increased activity in the agricultural 
and pastoral industries, they would find avenues for euij)loyinent for 
returned soldiers. 

He referred to the establishment of the Irrigation Training Farm 
for Soldiers, on the Murray' River, at Pompoota. What wms being 
done there, he said, would probably have to be done on a much larger 
scale, and the South-East would provide room for a number of these 
men. If it were necessary to purchase land in this districts fee hoped 
that landholders would be prepared to tueet the GovernmMt, and so 
make it possible to successfully sbttle these men. 

He had pleasiix*e in declaring the Conference open. 

OIL AND: PETROL ENGINES. 

A paper bn this subject was read by Mr. S. Shepherd, of the 
Eybybolite Dmneh. This was followed by an address by the Dairy 
Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) on the feeding of dairy stock. 

('To he conHrmed.) , ' 
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T 


— 

Port Gennein ...... 

921 

20 

17 

1 Yallunda .... 

0 


— 

Port Pine .. 

0 

13 

10 

j Yaninee .. 

m 

— 

— 

Quom. .......... ., 

0 

13 

10 

Yeelanna .. 

926 

— 

— 

BtoioO''',■ 

0 

15 

— 

Yongala Vale ...... 

+ 

U> 

12 

Redhill ...... 

922 

16 

13 

Yorketown ...... 

0 




*No report teeeived during the month of April. -i- Formal report only received, 

J Held over tmtil next month. 


, v ^ v , . ^ 

ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Dates of Meetinp-- 
Jnne Mth and July 12th, 1916. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Eyery producer should be a meniber of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
, form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

AMYTON (Average annual rainfall, 11.82in.). 

March 13th.—Present: -five members, 

Eefereiiee was made to the death of Mr, ,T. J. Gormack, who had been a very 
active member of the Branch. 

Mr. A. Crisp read a paper on ^ ‘ Wheatgrowing/’ and discussion followed. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

April 18th,—^Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Lamb EAisiNQ.-*--Mr. J. J. Hensehke read a paper on this subject. Por this dis¬ 
trict he preferred the pure-bred Merino, as they were not only hardy, but would 
produce a good fleece even if there were insufficient feed to fatten them. Young 
rams, free of excessive neck wrinkles, should be used, and changed every second 
year. The paddock for lambing down should be kept free of stock from the pre¬ 
ceding winter, which would ensure an abundance of dry feed for an early lambing. 
April, during which month the weather was mild, was the best lambing time. 
Wethers and hoggets should be kept out of the mob of lambing ewes, as they were 
not only continuously on the move, but would at times flock round a young lamb 
and cause a nervous mother to leave it. Ewes that had lambed should be separated 
from those still carrying lambs. If the ewe refused to take her lamb, she should 
be tied or penned up, and held whilst the lamb had a drink every few hours. 
Shepherding and yarding ewes and Iambs entailed more labor, but this was more than 
compensated for. in the number of lambs i^eared. Tailing should be done when the 
lambs were a month or six weeks old. Erostyy or on the other hand, hot weather 
was to be avoided, and after the operation tiie wound should be dressed with Stock¬ 
holm tar and kerosine and sheep dip. Por a week after tailing the lambs should be 
kept out of old yards, in which InerG was a danger of their picking up tetanus 
germs. They should be weaned at flve months. Mr. P. Stone agreed that the 
Merino was the most suitable sheep for the district, but he would not yard the 
sheep during lambing, unless foxes and dingoes were troublesome. The Chairman 
(Mr. D. Madigan) concurred in this view. Mr. B. Murphy preferred to be with 
the ewes, to render any necessary* assistance. »■ 


MOBCHAED (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.), 

March 21st.-~-Bresent: 13 members and one visitor. 

Bheaking.— In a short paper on this subject, Mr. M. L. Brown said sheep should 
be flagged before they were brought to the shearing board, and sufficient to occupy 
a day should be penned on a grate overhight. The board should be swept after 
each sheep was shorn, thus preventing trimmings becoming mixed with the fleeces. 
Second cuts should be avoided. The fleece should be thrown carefully on to a table, 
with grating at the top sufficiently wide ' ^ locks to pass through. 

Damp or stained pieces shohlfl be Temoved'^ahd'■'fl■tied'. in the nun./The baled wool 
should be firmly pressed, numbered from one; upwards, with the description and 
grower’s mark on the top of the flap and pn the front. Mr. L Yf. Eichstein 
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tiiouglit it iieoessai'}’ for tJie fanner to thoroughly prepare liis clip for jiiarket. 
Mr. W. A. Toop objecteil to a small clip being split into a number of classes. The 
bales should weigh nlmut dl'Mllbs,, and not more than IKJoJbs. Messrs. Gregory, Toop, 
and Brown also spoke. 


MOUNT RBMABKABLE (Average annual rainfall, 23.041n.j 
March Sth.—Present: IS members. 

Mr. Turner explained the use of giant,sunflower as a vermifuge for horses. The 
horse should be starved over night, drenched in the morning with 1 pint of milk, and 
live minutes after the drench the rawr sunflower should be fed. 

The President (Mr. Cl. Oasley) gave an address describing his impressions of 
Yorke Peninsula farms, ac(|uired on a recent journey to that locality. 


OEROROO (Average annual rainfall, ll>.42in.). 

March 18th.—Present: 10 members. 

Reoori) Keepikg. —In a paper on this subject, the Hon. Secretary ( Mr. A. L. 
Brice) said that every farmer sliould keep careful records of ail traiisa(d-ions and 
events connected with his oceiqiation. Revenue and expenditure sliould be set out 
separately for each section of farm activity; this enabled the farmer to settle 
which branch of farming was most [>rofltable. A record should be kept of the 
number of horses, cattle, sheep, &c., bred, bought, and sold by the farmer, with 
full particulars regarding each. A diary should also be kept, and this would prove 
a useful, and in after years a very interesting, recor<L If such methods were 
adopted by every farmer, the etflciency of their farms would be increased, as they 
would concentrate their attention on those lines of production which the records 
showed to be the most profitable. In discussing the ])aper, members agreeii on the 
necessity for kee|)ing a strict account of their undertakings. 


WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, lS.26in.), 

March 15th.—Present: eleven members. 

Sekbixg. —Ill a paper on this subject, Mr. D. George said that, if dry, fallow’ 
land should be w’orked to a depth of from lin. to 2in., and the wheat should he 
sown from lin. to iMn. deep. If the fallow w’ere w’orked after rain, cnltivation 
should be from Sin. to din. deep, and the seed sown at a deptli of about 2in.; the 
soil should be harrowed after the drill. For early sowing in the district, Marshall’s 
No. 3 and Y^andilla King were to be recommended, sowdng them at the rate of Ibusli. 
per acre; for mid-season, Federation was to be prefei-red, see<rnig at the rate of 
65lbs, }>eT acre. Federation was not such a good stooling variety as either Mar- 
shalUs No. 3 or Yandilla King. Riverina, Purple Straw% and King’s Early varieties 
were, in his opinion, very suitable for late sowing; TOlbs. of these varieties should 
be sown to the acre. Of King^s Early wheat 651bs. should be seeded per acre. 
Superphosphate should be applied at the rate of |cw’t. per acre. In discussing the[ 
paper, Mr, J. F. A. Zimmermann said that deep working of fallow' tended to 
cause caking and himpiness of the soil. Mr, W. Schuppau stated that in the; 
past season deeply sown seed w’as the first to suffer from the effects of the dry . 
weather. Yaried opinions were expressed by members in regard to manuring, but 
they agreed that the varieties of wdieat mentioned by Mr. George were the most 
suitable for the,district. 


NARRIDY, March 13th.—Pi*esent: 12 members.—Mr. Haren initiated a discus¬ 
sion on smut in wheat. Y^arious references were made to the occurrence of this 
fungus in crops during the past years. 


lyifDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELUS FLAT.) 

BOOLEEOO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, 15.83in.). 

April 14th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Feefarations for Seedino. —In a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. Wibley 
.said it w'as advisable to put the skim plough or cultivator over the land 13 months 
or 15 months ahead 'ofseeding. If early rains fell, the weeds would be well 
advanced by the time the plough was put into the ground. ' The implement used 
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shoul<i cut Jiot iiioro than a 7in. furrow, the laud beings worked to a ileptii of from 
34in. to 4in., according to the nature of the soil. The harrows should cross the 
ploughing after th(^ first, ainl, if possible, each subsequent rain, except in the ease 
of clay soil, wiiich was better left untouched. Then tlie cultivator should be used, 
working to a, gi*eatei‘ dejjth than was the (aaso with the jdough. Seeding should be 
delayed until after the second rain, if possible. Sixty pounds of good sound clean 
seed, wdth from dOlbs. to SOlbs. of suiier. per acre, should be sowm. The grain 
should not be buried more than to its own depth in the soil. He pickled the seed 
in a solution of Hb. of salt and 11b. of bluestone in lOgalls. of water, and had had 
no trouble -with smut. A long <liscussion followed, members generally approving of 
the method outlined. The writer of the paper also gave details of the yields of 
a2 varieties of wheat which he had tested. 


BUNBALEEH SPRINGS. 

April 12th.—Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Gaubenino. —Tn a paper on this sub-ject, submitted by Mr. J. A. Gerke, the writer 
asserted that it was a mistake for the farmer to plant an extensive orchard, as the 
grain and fruit harvests came in almost together. When a garden was laid out, 
however, the best trees obtainable should be secured, and the land into which these 
were to be set should be thoroughly worked. No manure should be added, the 
roots should be spread and trimmed carefully, and the tree pruned to three branches. 
A soil with a limestone bottom should be selected where practicable. Pines were 
most suitable for shelter, gums and almonds being considered robbers of the soil. 
Several members, however, favored ])lanting almonds around the orchard to pro¬ 
vide shelter. 


CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in,). 

March 18th.—Present: members. 

Pickling Wheat. —In a paper on this topic, Mr. R. R. Shaw^ said that '‘bunt, 
or ^'stinking smut,was one of the worst enemies the wheatgrower had to contend 
against, Probably due to climatic conditions, it had been more than usually trouble¬ 
some during last season. That would probably mean that unless more special pre¬ 
cautions were taken in ]dckling wheat for the coming seeding, the crops would be 
afFeeted as badly or worse than they were last season. Tt had been proved very 
conclusively that if seed wheat wei*e properly pickled with bluestone solution before 
sowing, the loss from smut w^as reduced to a very small percentage. There were 
many different methods of pickling the seed; one of the oldest and most favored 
systems p>ractised in this State was to |)iekle on the barn floor by spi*inkling the 
bluestone solution over the grain, and then thoroughly shoveling it over backwards 
and forwards until evcTy grain was danq>ed with the solution; this system seemed 
to be fairly effective, if the solution were made the prouer strength; but one great 
obiection to it was that numbers of the smut balls might not be broken during the 
pickling process, but were broken in the drill, resulting in the reinfection of the 
seed. The tank system should supersede the old style, as the smut balls doated on 
the surface, and could be skimmed off, thus preventing reinfection in the drill, also 
ensuring that every grain came into contact with the solution. Many farmers 
eviiu?ed great carelessness in the mixing of wheat-pickling solutions, and this was 
often the cause of unsatisfactory germination of seed. A useful strength solution 
{'ould be made by mixing bluestone and water together in the proportion of Hb. of 
the former to the kerosine-tinfid of the latter, i.e., all per cent, solution,^ The 
solution should not contain mor"^ than 14 per cent, of bluestone, or the gemination 
would be seriously affected. Extra bluestone should not be added to the solution 
after it had been mixed and used, in the thought that It was weakening, because 
the strength of the solution did not vary. Mr. Shaw auoted from an official report 
on pickling ex|)eriments, wdiich showed the value of different fungicides, effeci on 
germination, See. Considerable discussion followed the reading of the paper, 

PORT GERMBIN (Average annual rainfall, 12.84in.). 

March 28th.—^Present: 11 members. 

Mr. Blesing furnished the results of experimental plots which he had conducted 
to demonstrate the value of washing seed wheat before pickling, A discussion 
took place regarding the value of applying lime to the soil, and it was resolved to 
invite members of the Bureau, through the Jonrymt, to give their experience with 
the use of lime. 
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BEBHILL (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). ^ 

March 7til.—Present: five members. 

\Yau anh Wheat.—“A paper under this heading Tvas contributed by Mr. P. A. 
Alieatoii. The writer of the paper expressed the opinion^ that owing to^ the 
diversion of energy into other channels, and various other disadvantages arising 
from the war, wheat piroduetion in those eoinitries actively engaged in the eonllict 
would to a certain extent fail. Even in South Australia there was a tendency 
toward cropping smaller areas. The conclusion he drew from these facts was that’ 
the price of wheat would continue relatively high for some time to come. 


WHYTE-YAECOWIE (Average annual rainfall, IS.Plin.). 

March 25th.—^Present: seven members. 

Harvest Beshlts. —Mr. E. J. Pearce reported that wild mustard was very preva¬ 
lent among crops. Pederation wheat had suffered considerably from dag smut. 
Mr, G. P. Jenkins also reported that weeds were very troublesome. AlarshalPs 
No. 3 had ]>een the best wheat he had grown. Pecleration had also yielded well. 
Where the crop had been fed down in wet weather, it had blighted rather badly. 
Mr. J. E. Hunt said that Yandilla King had given the best return on his farm. Plag 
smut had been very prevalent in places. Mr. Walsh stated that Triumph had given 
the ])est return, with Bluey and John Brown nextr, whilst Federation yielded an ex¬ 
ceptionally lowr average. Y'andilla King yielded best with Mr. B. P. Mudge. 
Federation also yielded well. The Hon. Secretary (Mr, S. P. W. Robinson) stated 
that Federation was the best yielder on his fai’m, with Smart ^s Early and- Yandilla 
King next, and Lottos the lowest yielder, owing to its being seriously affected by 
dag smut. 


BEAUFORT, April 13th.—Members discussed the propects of the agricultural 
industry in South Australia, with special reference to the difficulties of the 
immediate future. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

NORTHPIELB (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

March 7th.—^Present: six members. 

The Homesteau Meeting. —A paper was contributed by Mr. W. J. Ball, in 
which he referred to the value and benefits of the homestead meeting. He thought 
this featui*e should play a moi’e important part in the activities of the Branch, and 
suggested that a competition should be held and a cortificate of merit awarded 
to the holder of the best-kept farm. The paper was well received, and Messrs. 
B. Rowe, J. Williams, E. B. Kelly, and A. Sandercoek took part in an interesting 
discussion. 


SALISBURY' (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

April 4th.—^Present: eight members* 

Question Box. —A number of questions were received and dealt with by 
members. Upward from 10 tons per acre was considered a fair dressing of sea 
shells. It was best applied by broadcasting, and then incorporated in the soil by 
cultivation. For cereals it was thought that the beat depth of ploughing was from 
5in, to 6in. Mr. Bagster advised varying the depth, in order to obviate the 
occurrence of hard pan. Baroota was the most favored wheat for sowing this 

season, King^s Early being the second choice. It was generally thought that a 
100-ton stack of wheaten hay could he kept for three years with but little wastage 
if the stack were kept well covered. Considering the absence of moisture in the 
subsoil, members advised harrowing the land immediately after rain, and cultivating 
about 10 days later. The Nonpareil was considered the most profitable almond 
for this district, Brandis being an uncertain bearer. Budding was preferable 
grafting for working old trees, if young wood, suitable to bud, were available 
in the early summer. Mr. Moss thought it inadvisable to plant many of the 
Nenranjali Bratah orange, as it was a Mediterranean type, and an nnxeliable 
eropper* Members generally concurred in this opinion. 
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N ANT AW AERA, March.—A discufesioii on ^ Pieklijig ’ ’ was initiated by Mr. 
S. Sleep, and the difterent methods practised were eoiumented upon by luemhers. 


NOETHEIELD, April 4th.‘—Mr. Dali (delegate) reported on the Conference of 
Lower NorthoiMi Branches, and an address on ‘‘Finance’’ was delivered by Mr. 
J. Eisele. ' 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22in.). 

March 18th.—Present: 15 members. 

Blacksmitiiing on the Farm. —In the course of a paper under this heading, 
Mr. A. B. Ferguson expressed the view that every farmer should make provision 
for blacksmithing on his holding. The practice of setting a forge out in the open 
was not one to be recommended, as the time to spend in the blacksmith’s sho]> 
was when the weather would not permit of work in the open. The shop, which 
should be not less than 12ft. x 14ft., should not open toward the prevailing winds, 
as a cold wind blowing on to the fire made it difficult to get a ^veiding heat. The 
forge should be set in the corner of the building, with the anvil about 6ft. distant. 
The necessary equipment, for which a locker should be provided, should include 
anvil, blower (or bellows), tongs, vice, drilling machine, stock and dies, top and 
botton swedgcs, chisels and punches, and a hacksaw. Messrs. Brinkworth, Stacey, 
Nankivell, Oadd, and Ortloff supported the-views of the writer of the paper. 


MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 14.22). 

April 15th,—^Present; 13 niembers. 

Rotation of Orops. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. W. T. Ortloff said the eoii' 
tinuous growth of one crop on land year after year resulted in decreased yields; 
the same fact was noticeable with the natural herbage, ie., in yeai-s following those 
in which there was a luxuriant gronffli of mustard, little of this plant would be seen 
in the fields. The idea had been suggested that eroi)S excreted pro|3erties toxic 
to their kind. Therefore the practice of rotation of crops was advisable, and he 
suggested following wheat 'with oats, peas, or beans. For a niunl>er of years he 
had grown peas, and he found them useful for cattle, horse, sheep, pig, and poultry 
feed. For fattening iambs they were excellent. Rape and mustard might also be 
tried, but the rainfall requirement of these might interfere with their success. In 
discussing the paper, Mr, J. Atkinson favored the practice of following wheat 
with oats. Peas were excellent foj* sheep feed, and they had a very beneficial 
effect on the soil. Mr. W. B. Stacey favored the growth of peas, rape, and mustard, 
and Mr, J. Cooper emlorsed the idea of growing oats. Messrs. "W. J. Brinkwortli 
and T. H. Hooper also spoke. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

OOORABIF (Average annual rainfall, lliii. to 12in.). 

March ISth.^—^Present: six members and one visitor. 

Conservation of Fodder. —In initiating a discussion on this subject, Air. Riddle 
strongly recommended that farmers should cut more hay than had been their custom 
in the past, and adhere to the practice of keeping a spare stack of old hay on 
hand. He emphasized the value of storing cocky chaff—^first in^ sheds, and then in 
the open with a straw covering. He had used chaff last year which had been stored 
in a brush shed for seven years, and came* out in perfect condition. When covering 
a chaff heap in the paddock with straw, care shoidd be taken not to allow the straw 
thatch to reach the ground, or the chaff* would mould. A much better plan was 
to keep the straw thatch a little above the chaff, so that the air could circulate 
between the thatch and the chaff. It was a grave mistake to be hasty in burning 
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(‘liaff heaps. Members generally endorsed Mr. Kiddie'.s views. On the subject 
of ensilage the general ioipreasioii was that only in exceptional years were the 
natural grasses sufliciently abundant in their district to warrant the erection of 
silos. 


ELBOW -HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

April 15tli.— Present: 12 members and one visitor. 

Mixed PAitMiNG.—Mr. P. O. Wheeler, who read a short paper on this subject, 
said no farm in the hundred of Hawker could be considered complete unless it 
carried sheep, cattle, and pigs. A fann of 1,000 acres on the fiats should carry from 
15 to 20 head of horses, 5 to 10 horned cattle, and, say, 200 sheep, with 500 acres 
eropi^ed each year. It would be necessary to conserve coc-ky ehaif from year to 
year. One big draw^baek in that part was the absence of a vStoek market, but an 
increase in the number of stock on the farms would be followed by improved mar¬ 
keting faeiltiies. Members generally approved the remarks of the waiter of the 
paper, but ruling prices of stock militated against purchasing at xwesent. Mr. 
P. C. Wake referred to the success which had attended his efforts in growling peas, 
‘iiid recommended members to put in a few acres. 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

February 16th.—Present: 17 members. 

Spare Time Improvements. —Whilst the majority of farmers in this part would 
feel inclined to affirm that there was no “spare time” on their farms, said Mr. 
E. T. Stephenson, in a paper under the above title, they could generally find a few- 
odd days or half-days when there w'a.s nothing defiiiite for them to do. He sug¬ 
gested that these should be devoted to the erection of gates betw^-een different pad¬ 
docks, the grubbing of stumps on tracks leading to the entrance gates and the 
principal wheat paddocks. The provision of suitable roosting accommodation for 
v^fowffs should also receive attention, and the erection of a platform w^ell over the 
sMe of the tank, to prevent the destruction of the cement lining through the 
biultpi^^S bucket. Attention to broken harness could also occupy a ])art of 

the also could the erection of a breakwiud around the house. The space 

inside should be wmrked well, and planted with ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Mr. MorcJ'li'iibe suggested recording in a note-book any items which required atten¬ 
tion. Mr. A: Whitelaw advocated inspection and repairs to fences. Mr. W. Follard 
thought that's|s most of the farmer’s spare time was in the evening, lie should 
devote it to re^ug the Journal of Agriculture. 

GO^DE (Average animal rainfall, 12m. to 13iii.). 


^^lai‘ch 22nd.—Present: 13 members. 

Seeding PuEPARATio^t^-—The follow-ing paper was read by Mr. W. G. Mor- 
combe:—“In coiisiderin^^^G method to l>e adopted for working any particular 
piece of land preparatory sowing, we must not forget that no hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down, for evef^n one farm different classes of soil are met. Tlien, 
also, land which is fairly new, ami therefore likely to be free from the seed of weeds, 
does not need the same careful ^i^paration as older paddocks. Many excellent 
crops have been grown by simplythe seed on the stubble of second and 
thira year land, and although I do nd’t-^dvocate this, yet I believe it to be prefei-- 
able to ploughing such land deeply and burying a lot of stubble, which wdll tend 
to keep the land loose, and prevent the formation of a proper seed bed. The stubble 
should be burnt, if possible, by means of a fire rake, and then ploxighing may com¬ 
mence without waiting for rain if the land he reasonably clean. It is quite sufficient 
to stir the soil to a depth of 2^in., as, in my opinion, deeper ploughing will prevent 
the formation of a good seed bed. If a farmer believes in deeper ploughing, I feel 
sure he will benefit by using the harrows, either in front of or behind the drill. 
This will help to sub-pack the soil. Land known to be dirty must not be ploughed 
dry unless the farmer is prepared to accept a poor crop, but if there is no alterna¬ 
tive, as for instance, when the rain holds off for along time, I recommend sowing such 
paddocks with some quick-growing wheat, and then a week after the wheat has 
shown up, the harrows may be used to advantage to kill weeds wffiich have sprouted. 
This we experimented with on one dirty crop last year, and it proved an immense 
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g'liiiij but the weeds must not be allowed time to I'oot deeply, or the harrows will 
not kill them. A warm day is best for this operation, but damp weather, at any 
rate, should be avoided. It may happen that a farmer has much dirty land, and 
that it is necessary to plough a.t least portion dry. Should rain fall before seeding, 
it will be necessary to treat this land in some maimer, and I advocate the stump- 
jump scarify harrows, where mallee roots and sticks have been sufficiently cleared 
to aiioAV of their use. Otherwise disc harrovrs or some cultivator must Ix^ used; 
but it is important to go no deeper than is necessary to kill the weeds. In eoii- 
ciusion, I maintain that we must pay more attention to the packing of the soil l|iu. 
to 2in. below the surface, and believe tliat wherever laud has been fallowed, it is a 
mistake to plough that land again now deeper than stated, as the use of cultivators 
or harrows wall have packed the lower layers of the soil previously ploughed, and 
much of the benefit derived from their use will be neutralised by loosening the soil 
to a greater depth. ’ ’ Mr. W. Tainsh expressed the opinion that harrowing after 
the drill would greatly improve the seed bed. Mr. J. Tonkin advised putting 
the roller over land to be used for haygrowing. Mr. W. Foliard mentioned that if 
a farmer feared that the harrows wmuld unduly thin the crop, he could sow 5lbs. 
or ffibs. of additional seed per acre. 


GBKbN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56iii.j 
March 20th.—Present: 12 members. 

Harvest Eesqlts. —Members reported that the best results were obtained from 
oats sown on fallow land. Members who had sown kale in their oats secured ex¬ 
cellent feed after the hay was cut. 

Wheat Pickling. —In a paper on this topic, Mr. Venning said that bluestone 
had given most satisfaction as a pickling agent. It was necessary to exercise 
care in mixing the solution that, while it wa.s strong enough to kill the smut spores, 
it was not strong enough to affiect the germination of the seed. Frequently pickling 
of seed was left until the night before sowing, but this was a mistaken practice. 
The wK>rk should be done in time to allow the seed to dry thoroughly before it was 
put in the drill. There w^ere various methods of pickling, and he recommended 
the me of a wooden trough, into which the wheat could be put, thoroughly 
swamped with the solution, ami re-hagged. —Messrs. Sinclair Brothers tabled some 
t'ery fine specimens of potatoes, weighing from 31bs. to 3Hbs. eacdi. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.), 

April ISth,—Present: 11 members and a number of visitors. 

Notes on the Past Season. —A paper under this heading was contributed by 
Mr. W. R. Richardson, in the course of which he dealt with the many factors affect¬ 
ing the yields of cereals during the past sea>on. After mentioning the distribution 
of the rainfall, and treating of other climatic factors, he gave the yields of different 
varieties of wheat on various farms in the locality. On one holding these were as 
follows:—Karly wheat—Boris 21busli. per acre; mid-season—-Federation 22bush., 
Dart’s 21 bush., Cooper’s ITbusb.; late—Yandilla King ITbusli., West Australian 
Crossbred Ifibush. In this ease, the indication was that eaily and mi<l-seasou 
wheats did best; but from more extensive returns collected from other sources 
Marshall’s No. 3 was the best yielder, with several mid-season wheats next. The 
averages from a number of holdings worked out as follows:—Early—Re<l Russian 
9bush.; mid-season—Federation 13bush., Cooper’s lobush., Champion 12bush,; 
late—Marshall’s No. 3 14^bnsh. On his own holding early varieties averaged 
ISbush., mid-season ISbush., and late just under 14bush. The most successful 
wheat, taking into consideration the area sowui, was Federation. He contended that 
it was a wise i^lan to have portions of the crop ripening at different periods, the 
bulk, for preference, being ready in the mi<l-season. Members concurred in the 
views expressed. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.o5in.), 

March 17th.—^Present: 12 members and two visitors. 
Determination op Sex.^ —In a paper on this subject Mr. L. Aunger referred to 
the deductions which had been made by the students of evolution, heredity, and 
embryology, and dealt with the possibility of influencing the sex of beings. 
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8TAU Thistle.—M r. \V. G. Smith tabled a specimen of this wee(4 and expresHed 
the liopc that ineinljers would use eveiy effort to prevent it seeiiring a hold in the 
ilistrict. 

Deep y. Shallow .PLOUGiiiNa.—Members who had exporirueiited in this direc¬ 
tion during the past season gave their I'eports, which showe<l that wheat grown on 
shallow ploughed land yielded the better results. 


MOUNT HO,PL. 

April idth.—Present: Jiine members. 

Gleaking {Scrub —In a short paper on this subject, Mr. K. Meyers ad¬ 

vised rolling, say, in iSepteniber, and allowing the roiled scrulj to remain through the 
summer until March. By this time the shoots w^ould be vigorous to a maximum. 
Before the fire was lighted, the spring-backs should be cut. After the burn, which 
should be secured in the hottest weather possible, sticks should be picked and snags 
cut. Ploughing shouhl follow* imme<liateiy, ami the cereal most likely to produce 
the largest straw yield should be jmt in. Before fircraking began, the stubble 
should be knocked dowm as much as popsibie, and for this purpose depasturing 
sheep on the land a fortnight before the fire rake w^as used was satisfactory. 
February was the .most suitable time for fire raking; and the implement should 
be driven across the prevailing wand, wdth the stubbie on the wdndward side. Mr. 
Colbert thought it necessary to run a log over the stubble before ifre raking it. 
Mr. A. Ness agreed. 


SALT CEBEK. 

April 15th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

PALLOtTiNG.—Mr. P. W. Braunack, in a short paper, referred to the good results 
which followed the sowing of well-worked fallow. He suggested the use of a 
six-furrow plough, cutting to a depth of about 5in., between June and September, 
and harrowing the land after ploughing. The cultivator should be put over the 
land at least three times. The fewer stumps the fanner left in the ground, he 
said, the less would his expenses be for rex>airs to imijlements. Members generally 
agreed with the views contained in the paper. 


YANINEE. 

March 18tli.—Present: 13 members and four visitors. 

Paelowing. —Mr, P, Christian read a paper on this subject. He said that 
plougliing and cultivation of the soil admitted the air, ■which promoted tlie decom¬ 
position of oi^ganic matter, Pallowing operations also conserved the moisture In 
the soil and caused the destruction of' weeds, converting them into fertilising 
material. To meet ’with suecoss, fallowing should be done systematically, com¬ 
mencing immediately after seeding, and eompletiiig by the end of August. The 
harrows should be used to thoroughly pulveriKse the soil, and any weeds -which ap¬ 
peared from time to time should be prevented from seeding by the use of the 
cultivator. Sheep were particularly useful in the subjection of weeds. Systematic 
fallowing would ensure that the land was ready for seeding wdien required, and 
tins tended to the production of strong and healthy plants. In the dry districts 
special attention should be given to the treatment of the soil, as the adoption of 
projier methods of cultivation minimised the effects of lack of rainfall. 


GBEEN PATCH, April 17th.—In the absence of sufficient seeding rain, members 
thought it unwise to sow wheat, hut oats could be dry sown with safety. 

YEELANNA, March 25th.— Sheep on the Parm. —Mr. W. Wemyss read a paper 
on this subject, and it was well discussed by members, who expressed the opinion 
that sheep could be profitably kept by every farmer. The Merino was the best 
breed to keep on farms where the fences were not completed, and the wool, as a 
rule, brought the highest price in the market. Crossbreds were better sheep for 
mutton, but they were usually bad fencers. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BOOKTUENONG EAST. 

April 15th.—Present: 12 ii)eni])ers and four visitors. 

Poin/LMiV.— A paper on this subject was read ])y Air. S. Mackiin. He thought that 
where foxes were at ail prevalent, fowls shouhl be yarded every night, in a yard not 
less than 6ft. high and partly roofed. He considered that the earlier fowls were fed 
after sunrise the better, and that, where possible, green feed should form a big pro¬ 
portion of their food. Where scale'w'as prevalent, a little oil and kerosine on the 
legs was beneficiaL Black Orpingtons were, in bis opinion, the liest fowls on a 
farm, as they were good layers and excellent table birds. Mr. Erase also emphasised 
the green feed item, and said that it should form at least 50 per cent, of theii* 
food. White Leghorns were, in his opinion, more profitable than Black Orpingtons, 
though the latter were a better all-round fowl. Mr. Mayfield spoke on the scale 
disease, and the paper wars discussed by Messrs. E. H. Bchulze, Adams, and Mr. 
Abacklin then replied. 


BOWPTTLL (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

March 25th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

The Chairman (Mr. G. A. Seidel) initiated a discussion on the quantities of seed 
and superphosphate per acre which should be sown in the district. Some members 
reported good results from applying heavy dressings of superphosphate with good 
stooling varieties of wdieats, sown at the rate of 451bs. to the acre. Other members 
feared that heavy dressings of superidiosphate were likely to cause an excessively 
rank growth, which was very mnlesirable if hot wdnds w^ere prevalent. Several 
opinions favored the application of 601bs. to 701bs. of superphosphate with 451bs. 
of wheat of a good stooling variety; for the earlier varieties of wheat, as iniich as 
a bushel to the acre was to be recommended. Mr. T. Johns reported an excellent 
yield of grain from an oat crop—10 bags to the acre—which w^as reaped from land 
sown at the rate of 3 bags of seed to 17 acres. 


COON ALP YN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in.) 

March 17th.—Present: nine members and four visiters. 

Frefabation for Seeding. —^Mr, G. PI Venning gave an address on this topic. 
Thorough fallowing done as early as ]) 0 'Ssible after the seeding time should be 
followed by picking up all roots and stone on the land, he said. Seed should be 
thoroughly cleaned and prepared at harvest time. Superphosphate should be secured 
in ample time before seeding. Ploughing should be commenced early, and the teams 
gradually worked up to their full capacity. Patches of land for green fodder 
should be sown early. On land over which there had been a good burn 301ba. to 
401ba. of superphosphate shouhl be sown; but on old land, such as paddocks for 
hay or early green feed, a dressing of u)) to Icwt. per acre was advisable. If 
rain held off, and the land were ready, it would be safe to sowq the 

seed bed was quite dry. Mr, Wall said that smutty seed wdieat should not be 
sown, unless for the purpose of reproducing a quantity of some particular variety. 
Other members said that thoroughly pickling was a sure preventive of smut. 
Bilference of opinion existed regarding the best method of pickling. 


HALIBON. 

March 35th.—Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Farm Management. —In a papier on this subject, Mr. W. B. Westover said that 
the homestead should be situated as ne 43 ,rly a,a possible to the centre of the farm. 
One great convenience of which this arrangement admitted was that the teams 
could be brought into the stable to feed in the middle of the day. When erecting 
aubdivisional fences it was a wise plan to have races leading from the various pad¬ 
docks to the water trough, so that stock in any of the grazing paddocks could have 
access to water at any time, A warm stable should'be provided for the horses, 
and it could be built with a few pine tiprights, to which a straw roof was affixed. 
Such a stable offered excellent piroteetion in the winter, and was very cool in the 
summer. Harness, when not in use, should be hung in a dry place, and should be 
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^aveji ai! application of neatsfoot oil and mutton fat twice a, year. Special care 
should bo taken with the collars, the lining of which should be kept idean and soft. 
Horses sliould be fed as regularly as possible, ami it was wise to cut an abundance 
of hay for their requirement. Hor hay to be chaffed, Algerian oats were to be re¬ 
commended, but for feeding long, wheats such as Gluyas, King’s Early, or Baroota 
Wonder were preferable; hay should be a little greener for long feeding than for 
chaff. The fanner should save all cocky chaff, as mixed with a little, pollard and 
oats, it was a useful feed in the early wdnter when feed was scarce. Sheep, pigs, 
and fowds should be kepit on every farm. Sheep, apart from supplying meat for 
the honselioid, -were very valuable as a means of subduing weeds. Wheat screenings 
and heads could very profitably be fed to pigs and fowds. Only the best grain 
should be sown for seed; it w^as advisable to grade seed, and discard craekcil and 
pinched grains. When farm machinery wms finished with for the season, it should 
be thoroughly overhauled, and repaired if necessary. Fallowdng should be very 
carefully done, and the land should be cleare<l of stumps ready for the drill. A 
few acres of land should be sowui to barley or early wheat wnth the early rains, in 
or<ler to provide early feed for stock. When too wet to w^ork outside, employ¬ 
ment could always be found under shelter in the direction of repairing and oiling 
harness, patching bags, &e. In the discussion w^hich followed Mr. C. Russell men¬ 
tioned that bookkeeping was an important part of good farm management. 
Members preferred the use of nialiee posts to pine i)osts for use in the erection of 
buildings, on account of their greater strength. Pine j.)osts were recommeiulcd for 
fencing, however, as more lasting than mallee. 


HALIDON. 

April 19th.—Present; 10 members and two visitors. 

Seeding Operations. —Mr. H. Bird, in a paper on this subject, emphasised the 
necessity for having the ground to be sown in good condition, in order that sowing 
should not be delayed. As much as possible should be put in during May. Care 
should be exercised in the selection of the seed, and this should be carefully 
pickled, for preference on the floor. When G-luyas was being growm, it was best to 
delay the seeding of this variety until the middle of May or June; it was then less 
likely to go down or be affected by the frosts. The land in the district, esi>ecially 
that of a sandy nature, wms very suitable for oats, ami he thought farmers should 
pay more attention to the cultivation of this crop for hay. Dee}) cultivation was 
not advisable. Share implements assisted in the destruction of roots, and hampered 
the growth of shoots, hence they were preferable to disc implements. Tn discussing 
the paper, Mr. C. Russell advised pickling the seed with a 1 per cent, solution of 
bluestone, poured over the grain on the floor. In <liseussing the area necessary to 
maintain a horse from July to September, Mr. Russell thought five acres sufficient, 
and for the full year 10 acres. Mr. J. Merry thought three acres wnmld barely 
maintain one horse for 12 mouths. 


XjAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, IffdOin.). 

March 18th.—Present: 17 members and one visitor. 

Hakveist Results. —Members present re})orted on the results obtained in the past 
season. The wheats more generally grown were Gluyas, Marshall’s No. ^1, Yandilh) 
King, Federation, Walker’s Wonder, and Silver King. It was said that where 
seed was sown under dry conditions ^‘take-all” was very prevalent, but seed sown 
in wet ground was not nearly so badly affected. The hay yield varied from 2 tons 
to I per acre, and the grain yield from 2lbush. to 6bush, Members had cut a 
large quantity of hay, fearing another shortage might occur. Mr. T. Leckie sowed 
a piece of land chains hy 1 chain with onions, and during their })eriod of growth 
gave them three applications of bore water. In addition to onions used in his 
household, the area yielded 19cwt. 171bs. 


MANTUNG. 

March.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Seeding Operations-- —In a paper on this subject, Mr. F. Pontt recommended 
the selection of the best and largest grain for seed. He did not think it wise to 
sow the same variety of wheat for more than three years in the one field. If 
Gluyas and Carmichael’s were mixed in enual proportions before sowing, it would 
be found that the latter tended to keep the former from going down. Yandilla 
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King and Fed(3ration varieties ^^lloul<l be i-own not later than April lath. Early 
varieties were most profitable for this district, an<l :i01bs. to :571bs. of good seed per 
acre would be found most suitable. A solution of Jbbs; bluestone in from 12galis. 
to ISgalls. of water was reeominemknl a,H a pickle for the destruction of smut. 
It w^as a foolish practi(*e, because tlH‘ seed was badly affected, to increas^e the 
strength of the solution; all that was necessary was to ensure that the grain was 
thoroughly wetted. This operation should l>e j>erforined two or three weeks l>efore 
sowing, and the grain afterwards thoroughly dried. Members discussed the views 
ex])ressed in the paper. 


McNamara bore. 

March 5th.—Present: nine members. 

Oo-OPEEATION. —Mr. J. D. Aitkin read a paper urging the necessity for farmers 
co-operating for their mutual protection. It was their biisinevss to see that the cost 
of production was reduced to a minimum, and that their produce wms sold to best 
advantage, he said. He suggested the formation of a farmers’ selling agency, 
with its centre in Adelaide, and sub-agencies in the country. Messrs. Aitkin and 
Bickiiell, in discussing the subject, referred to the success of co-operative concerns 
in Victoria, Mr. H. Sanders pointed out that the success of a co-operative venture 
depended largely on its paying a bonus on purchases in addition to dividends on 
shares. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, Idin. to loin.). 

April 15th.—Present: .17 members and three visitors. 

Lamb Raising.—A short paper on this .subject was contributed by Mr. A. Hart¬ 
mann, who expressed a })reference for the Lincoln-Merino crossbred ewe, mated 
with the Merino ram, for producing export lambs. The ew^es referred to were 
heavy milkers, and as a rule the progeny was strong, and matured quickly. Early 
maturity was an essential. The sheep should be mated in October or early in 
November; the ewes would then lamb during warm weather, with less risk of loss 
than if they were <lropped when it was cold and rainy. The best ewe lambs should 
be kept for breeiling purposes. Some members who had tried the Shrop.-Merino 
cross found the wool too poor. Lincolns were more suitable for wet country. For 
small flocks some preferred the clean-faced Merino. One class of sheep only was 
to be preferred to having a pure and a crossbred flock on the farm. 


NETHERTON. 

March 25th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Farm Blacksmtthtno. —In a i>aper on this subject, Mr. H. J. Gosden said that 
if farmers established blacksmiths^ shops on their farms, implements and machinery 
could be kept in commission much longer. Minor breakages couhl be expeditiously 
repaired, and rapid deterioration of implements prevented. Hooks and eyeblots 
couhl be made, and shares sharpenml after the farmer had had a little practice. When 
a breakage occurred, the fanner would understand the cause, and could i>robably 
effect some improvement which would prevent a recurrence. The requirements of a 
shop would consist of a blower or bellows, anvil (not less than 1121bs. in w^eight), 
vice, sw^edge block, punches, chisels, &c. A drilling machine, stock and dies, and a 
hacksaw were also imjiortant articles of a shop’s equipment.^ A forge could be 
made from an old iron tank, and it should l>e so arranged as to admit the draught 
u}>wards. Wlien heating iron, there should always be Bin. or din. of coal under it, 
the iron should be sufficiently heated before being wrought. Dies should not be 
used too loosely on iron, and they should never be worked on hot iron, otherwise 
their temper woilld be lost.—Mr.' A. Bald submitted a table showing the rainfall 
recorded during the past four yars. 


EENMARK (Average annal rainfall, 10.92in.). 

Dairying.—M r. W. H. Waters contrihuted a paper dealing with the question of 
dairying from the standpoint of the fruitgrower who kept from one to three 
cows, as a side line. He expressed a preference for the Jersey, which, he said, on a 
given quantity of feed would produce more butter than any other breed. ^ The 
nervous animal was useless to the fruitgrower. ^ like to see, ’ ’ the paper continued, 
^ ^ a nice yellow skin showing through the Iiair and good prominent milk veins. White 
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eo^vs are very tliiii skinned, and often look very eold and miserable in tlie winter 
when others do not appear.to feel the cold. Don’t buy a cow that requires the bail 
and leg rope. In breaking in a young animal, tie her up to a post fairly short, and 
gradually lengthen the. tie rope ea.ch day, until it can be dispensed with altogether. 
If a eow is on good feed, and very heavy in milk ]>efore calving, it is a good plan to 
milk her. This I have had to do even t^dce a day for a week ]>efore calving. 
Milking has a lot to do with making a good cow. A poor, careless milker would ruin 
the best of cows in a very short time. A good milker is one who has got his mind 
on the job, and who rapidly, yet smoothly, gets every drop the eow will give; a 
good milker 'will get a quart or even more from a good cow than a careless one. 
If a cow whilst in milk puts on flesh it is a sign that the eow is a dnffer, or the 
milker one. Everything about milk should be clean; hence, before milking, wash 
and dry the cow’s udder. This has a double advantage; it keeps the milk clean 
and removes dirt, which often causes cracks and sores on the teats. A simple cure 
for sore teats is fresh butter rubbed on. Calves should be taken from the mother 
at once, and should be given as much fresh milk as they will drink for .a few days; 
then for a few weeks skim or separated milk udth a little whole milk added. Be 
careful the calf gets the milk warm, and after the froth has been removed (if 
separated), otheiwise it will be blown out from wind. During the cold weather it 
pays to keep the cows wann, so rug them at night. It is not a good plan to leave 
the rug on during the day, even if cold. Peed the cow •well and she shows it in the 
milk bucket. Lucerne is a splendid fodder, either green or dried, but in the use 
of it one ought to be careful, as all cows are more or less likely to become blown 
through eating it. Lucerne also has the drawback of tainting the milk, although 
some eo'ws are almost, if not quite, exempt from this. It is particularly dangerous 
during its young growth, but never in any stage of growth is it safe to turn a 
hungry eow out on lucerne. There are a number of cures for blown cows; drst, and 
I consider it one of the best, a short length of wood (round) about as thick as a 
shovel handle, placed in the cow’s mouth, and tied up to her horns. In a very short 
time this will effect a cure. Other cures more or less good are Stockholm' tar on 
the nose, wet bags laid along the back, and, in extreme eases, the trocar or knife. 
Another first-class feed is paspalum dilitatum, a plant that wdll stand any amount 
of water. Cows are very fond of it, there is no risk at any stage of growth, and 
it does not taint the milk. Other good summer fodders are sorghum and maize. 
For winter feed one cannot do better than barley. This must he sowm early, say, 
at the end of February or the early part of March. Also, during the winter, I 
should at night give chaff and bran, or, better still, chaff' and copra. I do not 
believe in feeding a cow at milking time. Give her the feed after you have milked.” 


ROSY PINE. 

April 12th,—Present: eight members. 

Consideration was given to the question of establishing experimental plots. 
Following the reading of a paper from the Journal, Mr. Lee expressed the opinion 
that it was unwise to plougli deep in this district. He preferred the disc harrow to 
the spring-tooth cultivator. Mr. Bonnin thought dressings of up to lewt. of super, 
per acre would he found most profitable in this district. 


BTIBLTNG’S WELL. 

April 13th.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Seeding Operations. —^Mr. A. G. Kurbank, in a short paper on this subject, said 
oats could be sown immediately, preferably on land which exhibited signs of ‘' take- 
all” in the preceding crop, and also on stubble intended for grazing. New ground 
and fallow should be sown directly a good rain fell. Following this, stubble should 
be skim ploughed to a depth of 2im. to 3in., and sown immediately, the harrows 
preceding ^and then following the drill. Heavy soils should be dressed with 501hs. 
of super, for new land, 601hs. on stubble, and SOlbs. on fallow, good sandy or light 
loaniy soils receiving a little extra. The heavier or stony soils should be seeded 
withimarly varieties, and sandy and light loamy land with mid-season varieties. 
Late wTieties should be avoided. Thirty pounds of clean, well-pickled seed should 
be useu per acre. The majority of members favored a 501b. per acre dressing of 
manure. ^ ^ 
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WOODLEIGH. 

Mareli 20th.—^Present: eight members and three visitors. 

Mr. E. T. Smith initiated a diseufcsion on the question of sowing shrivelled grain, 
and dually Mr. E. Good undertook to conduct experiments with graded wheat. 
Arrangeiueiits were made for members to condiiet experimental plots as follows:— 
Mr. F. G. Fetch—Advantages of harrowing growing crops; Mr. H. A. Good— 
Methods of cultivation; and Mr. E. T. Smith (Hon. Secretary)—Manurial tests. 

Uniform Width of Wagons. —At the February meeting, Mr. F. Maloney read 
a paper, in which he said that owing to the sandy nature of the roads in new dis¬ 
tricts it would be a distinct advantage if a uniform gauge for wagons were adopted, 
as the draught of the vehicles would be considerably lightened if the wheels always 
follow^ed the same tracks. He suggested a width of 5ft. 2in. 


BOOKPUENONG EAST, February 12th.— One Acre on the Farm. —Mr. S. 
Haiinau contributed a short paper with this title, in which he dealt with the possi¬ 
bilities of proht arising from the planting of an acre of land with fruit trees, 
vegetables, and green feed. Messrs. Mayfield, Crase, Adams, and H. O. Schulze 
took part in the discussion which followed. 

BOWHILL, March 25th.—Members generally w^ere of the opinion that 601bs. to 
701bs. of super., with a,bout 451bs. of good stooling wheat, or up to Ibush. of early 
wheats, were the best for this district. Mr, Johns reported having reaped 70 bags 
of oats from an area of 7 acres, which had been thinly sown. 

CLAYFAN BOEE, March 20.—Mr. J. Grey initiated a discussion, in which he 
referred to tiie benefits resulting from thorough cultivation. Members generally 
agreed that if the standard of cultivation were raised the yields of the district 
could be increased, 

GEBANIITM, March 18th.—In rliseussing the last harvest, Mr. Hughes mentioned 
that early wheats had proved best. Mr. Norton thought Yandilla King the wheat 
best suited to the district. He preferred early sowing. A general’discussion on 
seeding operations followed. 

MONAETO SOUTH, March ISth.— Bureau Work. —Mr. B, E. Schenscher read 
a paper on tliis subject, in which he testified to the value of the Bureau, and urged 
producers to display more interest in it. Experimental work should also be under¬ 
taken by the members of the Branch. 

WILKAWATT, April 20th.—A good discussion took place on the pic k li n g of 
wheat. Messrs., Neville Brothers mentioned the success which had attended the use 
of formalin, which they had adopted for some years. It was decided to make a 
practice of tabling samples of garden produce every three months, with the object 
of creating interest in farm gardens. 

WYNAEKA, March 18th.—Mr. Colton read a paper dealing with the unit value 
of manures. A discussion was initiated as to the most suitable crop for early green 
feed, and o|)lnions were divi<led between an early wheat {e,g., Gluyas) and Cape 
barley, but in a cold, "wet winter the fomier was considered more satisfactory. It 
was not considered a(lvisable to harrow, owing to the tendency of the soil to drift. 

WYNAEKA, April 15th-—Arrangements were made for seeding and manurial 
tests to be conducted by Messrs. J. E. Beth, C. W. Schultz, A. Hood, W. H. Eichard- 
soii, E. G. Colton, G. G. Pitt, and F. E. Greig during the coming season. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT 

BLACKWOOB (Average annual rainfall, 27m. to 29in.}. 

February 21st.—Present: seven members. 

The Eutherglen Fly Bug Pest {Nysius vinitor ),—The Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. 0. G. Savage) contributed the following paper:—“This so-called fly is a 
native of AustraSa, and though present every year, does not generally do much 
damage to fruit crops, Bry spring and early summer months appear to favor a 
rapid increase of the bug, consequently the pest has done great damage in many 
parts of Australia this season. The fly is about iin. long, being of a light greyish 
brown color, turning to nearly black at a later stage of its life; the vdngs are trans- 
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parent, and legs dirty yellowish white. The rostrum or beah is carried under the 
body when the bug is not feeding, and it is with this instrument that the damage is 
done to tile fruit. The iiy does not coniine its energies to any particular elabs of 
plants, but attacks many kinds, being found in grass plots, wheat and potato Helds, 
and gardens. The life history is somewdiat obscure j the eggs presuniabl}' are laid 
in the boii, the larvie are iiatehed, and from them emerge the liies. 1 he insects breed 
rapidly, especially in grassy plots, hence the reason the fruit of a dirty orchard 
siiifers more from the attacks of the bugs than that in a clean garden. The insects 
attack ihe ripening fruiis by hundreds, their rostrums are thrust through the skin, 
and the sap of the fruit is sucked out, and in many cases all that is left is the skin 
and stone, and the fruit is useless. In the vegetable garden the bug does most 
damage, in the potato and tomato plots often destrojiiig the whole or the crops. 
Fruit tiiat is picked before the pest has sucked all the juices from it is often ren¬ 
dered unsightly, and consequently unsaleable, by the depositing of excreta upon 
the fruit by the ily. 'Ihe best preventive for this insect is clean cultivation, as this 
destroys its breeding i^iaees. Smoke fires are sometimes used as a means of driving 
olf the bugs, but this only relieves the orchard for a while, and at the best we 
only drive the flies on to our neighbor’s fruit. One grower at Wentworth kills the 
fly by wiring old rags or bagging to the size of small balls upon a handle; this is- 
dipped in kerosine and lighted, then w’aved through the trees; the insects are killed 
by thousands. Care must be taken not to scorch the trees. Another grower sug¬ 
gests the using of tar in place of kerosine; the-advantage claimed is tnat a thick 
dense smoke is given off, which kills the insects, and all danger of damaging the 
tree by the flame is removed, as the torch is merely held under and not passed 
through the trees. In Victoria benzole soap is used witli great success; but this, 
compound being unobtainable here, Mr. Quinn has advocated the fcdlowing spray 
wash;—Benzine, 2 pints; water, 2 pints; soap, idb. It is made by boiling the 
water and soap together, then remo\ing it from the fire and adding the benzine, 
care being taken to remove the mixture far enough away from the fire to prevent 
the benzine .vapor becoming ignited. The mixture is then emulsified by pumping 
several times from one bucket to another. This stock solution will make 5galls. of 
spray wash. All the insects which the spray touches are killed almost instan¬ 
taneously; others fall to the ground and can be treated there. The great advan¬ 
tage of this spray is that, as fruit has usually to be sprayed for this pest when 
nearing the ripening period, and this wash is volatile, no trace of either taste or 
smell of the emulsion can be detected on the fruit two or three days after being 
applied. ’ ’ 


CHEEEY GARDENS (Average animal rainfall, 35.03in.). 

April 18th.—Present: seven members and six visitors. 

The meeting wvas held at the homestead of Mr. C. Eicks, A general inspection 
was made of the holding. Particular interest was displayed in an eight-year-old 
orchard of Cleopatra apjiles, in a somewhat low-lying position. The marked absence 
of bitter pit in the fruit was attributed by Mr. Eieks to the light pruning to which 
the trees were subjected; light pruning, he thought, tended to discourage the de¬ 
velopment of the disease. He had fouutl sheep in the orchard a very effective 
means of retarding the development of the eodlin moth, by consuming windfall 
apples, &e-—On Saturday, April 22nd, members tendered a farewell to Messrs. 
H. and G. Jacobs, who were leaving on active service. 


CYGNET EIYEE. 

March 14th.—Present: 11 members and six visitors. 

Orchard Planting. —Mr. J. J. Osterstock contributed a paper on this subject. 
He said that land intended for an orchard should be well cleared and deeply 
ploughed as long as possible before the trees were planted. If the orchard was not 
to be wdiolly piantea in the first year, the southern and western portions should be ^ 
planted first, and on the extreme boundaries a belt of breakwind trees should be 
provided, such as a double row of upright almonds, or three rows of damson trees, 
or some hardy variety of plum. Pegs should be driven in the ground to mark the 
positions of the treei^, which should be 18ft. apart. Holes should be made suffi- 
.ciently large to comfortably accommodate the roots of the trees, and the groxmd 
around the hole should be loosened to a somewhat greater depth than the ploughed 
land. The roots of trees should be examined when planting, and damaged por- 
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tioiis cut off. It was better to cut off a root than to allow it to circle around tlie 
hole. Ill heavy and hard ground exploi-ives should be employed to lighten the work 
of digging holes, and also to loosen the earth and aid the roots in their penetration 
of the soil. Trees should be planted early in the seascu, and the land ploughed 
iuid harrowed during the winter, following with cultivation at intervals until the last 
fall of rain in order to conserve all possible moisture. Trees would require to be 
watered during the first summer at least, and the application of manure would be 
of considerable benefit. Mr. H. T. Noske said that, as a result of his experience, 
he had concluded that almond trees were nnsuitable for breakwinds on Kangaroo 
Island. Trees should not be planted closer together than 25ft. in order to allow 
of the use of the horse cultivator between when they reaeliei maturity. June was 
the best month in which to plant. Mr. E. Loader also advocated a greater dis¬ 
tance than 18ft. between the trees. He thought the carob tree would prove a 
better breakwind than the almond tree on Kangaroo Island. 


KANMANTOO (Average animal rainfall, 17.90in.). 

March 18th.—Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

Preparation for Seeding. —In a paper on this topic, Mr. H. G. Pym emphasised 
the advantage of having seeding preparations completed in time for the first good 
downpour of rain. Whether fallow land or otherwise, it should be cleared as well 
as possible of stones and stumps; this not only facilitated the seeding operations, 
but lessened the possibility of a breakage with the drill, which entailed loss of time 
in effecting repaii’s. Seed wheat should have been reserved from harvest, and 
should be true to type, and as clean and free from foreign matter as possible. Pre¬ 
ferably, the seed should be graded, a practice which was not so widespread as it 
should be. Seed should be pickled a sufficient time before seeding to enable it to 
become quite dry before being sown. Ploughs, drills, cultivators, &c., should be 
overhauled, and the necessary supply of extra parts should be secured. Super¬ 
phosphate should be on hand in sufficient quantity to complete the seeding, and if 
liarn accommodation were available, a good supply of chaff should be cut, so that 
attention could bo concentrated on seeding operations when conditions were favor¬ 
able, An important matter was the care of harness, more particularly the collars; 
in many eases these were allowed to become worn and hard, so that the jar on the 
horse’s shoulder was not relieved, with sore shoulders as a consequence. In con¬ 
clusion, it would be useless to take a great deal of trouble with other x>^*epa'rations 
if the farmer did not have his working horses in good condition, as the pressure of 
work at seed time would make heavy demands upon them. 


MACGILLIVBAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

March 21st.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Handfeeding' Sheet. —Mr. H. J. Wiadrowski contributed a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Having in mind the present prices of fodder, wool, and meat, he said they 
would do well to consider the question of handfeeding stock, especially breeding 
ewes, during the latter part of the summer and autumn. This would result in a 
higher percentage of stronger lambs, which would mature more quickly. Oats and 
feeding barley would show a good profit if turned into wool. At the outset it 
would, of course, be necessary to give systematic attention to the practice, in order 
to ascertain the most profitable ration. The growth of mangolds for summer 
and autumn feed also was deserving of attention. Members differed in opinion as 
to the wisdom of handfeeding. 


MEADOWS (Average annual rainfall, 35.52in.). 

March 14th.—^Present: six members and one visitor. 

Seed Potatoes. —In dealing with the necessity for careful selection of seed 
potatoes, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. Nottage) expressed the opinion that it did 
not, as a rule, pay to grow from the same seed more than twice. The plan he 
adopted' was to proenre a few bags of imported seed in the spring, and plant them 
in late December in well-prepared ground. Tubers produced in this way had 
yielded three tons per acre more than locally grown seed. H© preferred large 
cut seed. In discussing the subject, Mr. Pearson thought it unnecessary to 
change seed so frequently. He contended that it should be carefully picked over 
when digging operations were in progress, and those tubers of a good even sample, 
and well shaped, should be selected. 
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MOUNT BAEKEE (Average annual riiiiifall, 

March loth.— Present: 32 inombera. 

Pakmers ’ Weeus.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. H. Smith) read a. ijaper on this 

subject. Mr. B. Stephenson mentioned that poppies were very i>revnleDt, iiaviug 
aiiparently been introduced with the seed wheat sown in tiie preceding season. He 
advised members to root them out before they had time to secni For the destruc¬ 
tion of dodder in lucerne, Mr. Goppin recommended burning turze brushes over the 
infected patches. Weeds on garden paths, &c., should be watered with a solution 
composed of 11b. of arsenic and 21bs. of washing soda, with 25galls. of water. The 
soda should be dissolved in Sgalis. of boiling water, and the arsenic added little by 
little, the solution being stirred meanwhile, the balance of the water then being- 
added. A solution of 11b. of coarse salt in 2galls. of boiling water wr,s also use¬ 
ful for destroying weeds. ■ 

NABRUNG (Average annual rainfall, ITim to 18in.). 

March 11th.—Present: nine members and tw'O visitors. 

Manukes.—M r. G. G. Hackett read a paper on this subject. He said that the 
practice of manuring was a very' old.one, it having been the custom for centuries 
to apply animal excreta to cultivated* soils. Farmyard manure was very valuable 
for increasing the humus content in soils. It wms necessary to use it with care 
when applying it fresh to the soil, but in storing it, unless preventive meiisures 
were taken much of its value was lost. By placing layers of pipeclay alternately 
with the layers of manure, however, the loss of ammonia could be avoided. Am¬ 
monia was a valuable fertiliser in some soils. He had observed last season rich 
dark-green patches of crop in the fields, which wwe the lesult of urine deposited 
by the horses, when a fall of rain aided its absorption into the soil. The science 
of chemistry had evolved different kinds of fertilisers 'which met all requirements. 
Superphosphate remedied deficiencies of phosphoric acid, and the excellent results 
obtained by its application in many places indicated that phosphoric acid was not 
present in the soil in sufficient quantity. Lime was valuable as an amendment, 
but as it caused superphosphate to revert to a comparatively insoluble condition, it 
should not be applied to the soil with superphosphate. The application of basic slag 
was an alternative to the use of superphosphate and lime. Nitrate of soda should not 
be mixed with superphosphate—[Nitrate of soda is generally applied in the spring.— 
Ed.]— nor should basic slag be mixed with farmyard manure. In the sandy soils of 
their district, the great need was to increase the humus and promote bacterial 
activity. Possibly the application of Icwt. of rich black soil with kuvt. of super¬ 
phosphate, would assist in this. Gypsum, also, should be a useful application to 
sandy land. The application of fertilisers did not have a temporary effect onlyq 
but acted in the direction of the continual improvement of the soil. The need 
for the application of fertilisers concerned every farmer, and justified a study of 
the question by those interested. 


HEAIBLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.Bffin.). 

April 3rd.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Lettuce Growing. —Mr. E. Hart, in a paper on this subject, said that if good 
lettuce were to be produced, a reliable seed should be sown, and the best moms of 
obtaining this was for the grower to produce the.seed himself. A good type should 
be selected from the early beds, and these allowed to run ux3 to seed. Cheese cloth 
tied over the plants would protect the seed from pests. Plants should be raised in 
a box similar in .size and shape to a galvanized-iron ease, with small-meshed netting 
over the top. In this should be placed stable manure, fowl manure, and earth, the 
seed being sown in this fairly thinly. The seedlings should be, for preference, 
ready for planting in late August and September. Later, the seed could be sown 
in drills, and the plants afterwards thinned. They should be lOin. or 12in. apart 
each way. Manurial dressings should consist of stable manure aiid bonedust, fowl 
or pig manure if available. Sulphate of ammonia or blood manure should be 
added when the plants were half-grown. 'Regular watering, preferably by means 
of the sprinkler, was essential. New York was the best variety; and small but 
regular plantings were advised. Mr. S. Hawke thought it difficult to raise lettuce 
seed in the Hills on account of the bird pests. Mr. Cobbledick preferred early seed 
grown in the Hills. Mr. Benell agreed, anC“ recommended ffooding in place of 
sprinkling. Iceberg and New York varieties were beet. 
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GLARENDOISr, Febraary C. H. Beaumont (Inspector of Orcliards) 

delivered an address on tbe evaporation of fruit, and illustrated his remarks with 
blackboard drawings. 

LONGWOOB, March 18th.—The meeting was held at the homestead of Mr. 
H. Winter, and an inspection of the orchard and garden was made by the members. 
Afterwards opportunity was taken to bid farew^eli to Mr. Furniss, who had been a 
member of the Branch for nearly 10 years. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84iii.). 

February 14th. 

Farming Peat Land. —^Mr. J. T. Garthew contributed a paper on this subject. 
He dealt, historically, with the cultivation of chicory on this class of soil, and 
mentioned that whilst at first very heavy yields were secured, these decreased, until 
a method of broadcasting super, on top of grass land, and then ploughing it in to a 
depth of 9iii. or lOin., was adopted. The practice at present in vogue for washing 
this crop was to place eight or nine bags of the chicory in a wooden trough, and 
scrub it with a stiff yard broom. Potato production was a profitable venture on 
peat land, and the growth of rye for feed during the winter months was practised. 
Eape and kale for spring and summer feed also did well. However, with all crops 
it was necessary to dress the land with superphosphate. In reply to questions, the 
(vriter said chicory was sown in drills Sin. apart, and his practice was to use one 
bag of super, per acre. A 3ft. strip of rye was sown every half-chain to prevent 
the peat drifting with the wind. A man could dig two tons of chicory per day. 
It was very good as cattle food, but there was only a limited market, and he did 
not think it could be profitably grown at Glencoe. A general discussion followed. 
Members considered that whilst liming the land would be productive of better 
growth, the present cost of lime and the absence of spreading machinery rendered 
its use unprofitable. Varying opinions were expressed as to the value of super¬ 
phosphate. Mr. J. T. Halliday favored bonedust as a fertilizer. Mr. J. Biddoeh 
thought the constant use of super tended to encourage the growth of sorrel, the 
best means of getting rid of wliieh, the Secretary (Mr. G. F. Ferguson) said, was 
summer ploughing. 


MOUNT GAMBIEE (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

April 8th.—Present: 20 members. 

A number of exhibits were tabled and discussed by members. 

Grasses for the District. —In a paper on this subject the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
B. H. Collins) said:—*‘A11 will agree that where lucerne can be successfully grown 
it easily takes precedence in providing an abundance of green fodder; but to obtain 
the best results it must be irrigated, and cut and carted out to stock. Where only 
a cow or two is kept this may pay, but where there are fairly large paddocks I doubt 
very much if it will. Lucerne will not stand grazing too closely, especially with 
sheep, as they eat the crown out in siunmer, and it soon disappears. A grass that 
will stand grazing, shoot with the first rain in autumn, grow well all the winter, 
stand frost, and be at its prime in August, before any of the other grasses have any 
strength in them, last for a number of years when once established, easily grown, 
and suited to the heavier land around Mount Gambler, is ryegrass. It is highly 
nutritious, possessing all those valuable properties that go to produce prime beef 
and mutton, as well as keeping up a steady flow of milk all the year round, and also 
makes an excellent horse paddock. It should be sown with the first autunin rains. 
I have tried spring sowing, but if tlie season turns dry, and we have a long dry 
spell, the young plants may die before they become established. The method of 
sowing we adopt is as fidlows:—Plough the land to a fair depth, say, 4in., harrow, 
and then roll, and sow a bushel (not less) of the best rjmgrass seed obtainable, 
broadcast, to the acre, and then lightly harrow. It is advisable to drill in, before 
rolling, about a bushel of Gape barley or oats, to shelter the young plants, and 
to stop any drift. To make an ideal pasture paddock I would advise sowing a little 
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wMtc t'iovei'j haj, 61bs. or Tibs., with one bushel of ryegrass per aere. Tiiis makes 
a Leautifiii paddock, and if eut for hay makes excellent fodder for cows. Sciianek 
eiover or birdseye clover, mixed vritli ryegrass, also makes excellent hay. 1 can, 
without doubt, say that where it is intended to graze paddocks for a nimiber of 
years it pays to go to some little expense in sowing ryegrass. If the paddock 
could not be spared to lie out under grass fot at least five years, the next best 
thing I could recommend is to sow Italian ryegrass, which is a biennial, or, still 
better, Westeriioiths ryegrass. In conclusion, 1 recommend perennial rye¬ 
grass for our heavier soils (not sand), where the paddocks are intended to be 
grazed for a number of years; on our sandy soil cocksfoot, which stands a lot of 
feeding and holds well, and for the lighter soil paspaluin, which is a soft, succulent 
grass, and stands a lot of nibbling. For the light, stringybark and ferny country 
I Te-coiiiniend sowing spear grass, an abundance of which there is always obtainable 
at our local mills. In discussing the paj>er, Mr. Wedd said that on light sandy 
soils ryegrass had been a failure, w^hexeas on heavy, soils it had lasted for years. 
Mr. A. A, Kilsby found that the harder the soil and the nearer the clay it was 
grown the better this grass did. Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky said it was one of the best 
crops they could grow where they had stiff soil that was left under grass for four or 
five years. The President (Mr. E. P. Priktow) referred to the practice of sowing 
lucerne in drills loin, apart, and remarked that he intended to adopt that in future. 
On flats that are not inundated, paspalum did very well; planted in the spring, it 
grew well on the swampy flats. 

NARACOOETE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

March 11th.—Present; 27 members. 

Exhibits. —A fine display of farm produce was tabled by Messrs. W. Loller (who 
showed apples, pears, and grapes, and sweet corn), W. G, Haynes (grapes and 
Tefl grass), T. Barclay, A, Hutchison (tomatoes), A. J. Johnson and S. H. 
Schinekel (potatoes, onions, and tomatoes). 

Farm Competition. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. “W. H. Smith) reported on the 
progress made with the arrangements for the farm competition to be held under 
the auspices of the Branch. Prize-money to the extent of £30 had been collected. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Further discussion took place on this subject, and a reso¬ 
lution was carried in favor of the destruction of rabbits by any practicable means. 


LIJCTKDALE, March 25th.—The Hon. Secreta.ry (Mr. W. M. Seeker) submitted 
the results of exj^erimental work carried out on his farm. Mr. T. Ferguson tabled 
some fine Emperor Alexander apples, also some annual saltbush, about 4^ft. high. 
He had irrigated a very small patch, and fed it as green feed before it seeded, as 
it was then very soft and tender. Mr. Seeker tabled eight varieties of apples and 
a Yicar of Winkfielcl pear. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Conference of Ag’ricnltural Bureaux. 

The Ooiifereiice of Upper Northern Bi’aiiches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be held at Orroroo on Friday, July 14th. Sessions will 
be held in the afternoon at 2 o’clock and in the evening at 7.30. 
Lectures by officers of the Department of Agriculture, papers by 
Bureau members, and a ^‘free parliament” will occupy the atten¬ 
tion of the Conference. 


Stock Diseases. 

In order to prevent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh, 
cloiirine (or ettuine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis, 
larey, foot and mouth disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
peniiiiLionia affecting swine), pleiiro-pneumonia, rabies, rinderpest, 
scab, slieep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, triehiiiosis, tubercuio.sis. 
All suspected eases of any of the above diseases should be 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Bequest for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the niediiiin of the 
JoU'Dia! of Agriculiure, should be addressed to the .This 

course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either hy name or title, may be left unattended 
for several days whilst that officer is away in the country. 
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iNQUlRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture^ 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should he addressed to "‘The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.” 


YETERINAEY INQEIBIES. 

[.Replies supplied by Mr. E. E, Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.G.V.S., Veterinary Lecturer.] 
M., ” Kiilpara, reports a horse chronically stiff, with swellings under 
belly, which do not yield to treatment; condition good, but water blood red. 

Reply—The conditions all point to chronic disease of the liver, and complete 
cure is not likely; but it might be worth while to give once daily in the food 
for a month a teaspoonful of saltpetre, a tablespoon of sulphur, and a teaspoon¬ 
ful of salammoniac; and report progress at end of time. 

A^erran, AVest Coast, reports troubles as follows:—(a) Cow calved 
May 2iid, and passes blood and jelly; humps up when milked, and urinates 
painfully; losing fiesh. (b) Pony with warts on head and neck, (c) Pony 
blind, with white thing in middle of eye, with black spot of old standing. 

Reply— (a) Probably did not clean properly; drench her with Jib. Epsom, salts 
with loz. ginger in a quart of warm beer; flush her out behind with a gallon or 
two of solution of Condy’s crystals in warm water, as much as will lie on a six¬ 
pence to 2galls.; afterwards give her 10 drops tr. pulsatilla on tongue twice a 
day for 10 days, (h) If warts are big enough to get a piece of silk or horse¬ 
hair round them, tie tightly and allow to drop off; for smaller ones put a ring 
of lard around them to prevent dresi^ing hurting frkiu, mix powder sheep di]> with 
lard to stiff paste, and put on wart every few days till it drops out. (c) Pony 
has a cataract, and there is no cure. 

* AV. B.,’’ A'erran, AA'est Coast, has a draught horse with hard lump about 
size of hen egg on neck, slightly to right of throat, wAere pipe collar goes; not 
sore. 

Reply—This is a fibrous tumor, and as it does not irritate it will be well to 
leave it alone; but if desired, a horsehair snare can be put round H and the 
stretched skin cut, so that the lump can be squeezed out and its roots severed; 
the wound would then be treated -with spirit of iodine. 

K.f" Campoona, has a light bay mare, 7 y’ears, with irregular appetite 
and chronic abdominal disturbance. 

Reply—The mare suffers from chronic indigestion, partly induced hy last 
yearns feed; she would probably improve by having a tablespoon of the follow¬ 
ing powder twice daily in feed:—^Ib. each sulphur, nux vomica, tartrate of 
antimony, gentian, ginger, sulphate of magnesia, and lib. each of brown sugar 
and linseed meal. It is a good plan twice a year to give either Epsom salts or 
sulphur, preferably the latter, the dose of which is an ounce (a tablespoon, 
roughly) once a day in feed for a vreek or ten days. The dose of Epsom salts 
varies as to the purpose it is given for, a couple of ounces daily act as altera¬ 
tive, 4ozs. for a few days as laxative* Bee bnlletin 85 ^^The Medicine Shelf. 

C. B., ^ ’ Coomandook, reports stallion, risiag 5 years, want of tone. 

Reply—It w’-ould be ’well to give as much grey powder as will lie on a shilling, 
once a day for a week (mercury and chalk), just placing it on the tongue, or 
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he could be given bran only for two days, and then a six dram physic bai;L 
Rations have frequently been given in the Journal of AgricALlture suitable for such 
a horse. Try the following daily:—251bs. chaff, 41bs. bran, lOlbs. oats, |ib. oil 
cahe or boiled linseed, lOlbs. hay at night. 

‘‘'F. IST.,Meadows, asks if a pure-bred boar is put to a crossbred sow, then 
to a pure-bred sow, will the latter sow be likely to throw crossbred pigsf 

Reply—There is no scientific reason why she should. The theory of telegony, 
which generally applies to animals throwing back to some previous sire, is based 
upon very insufficient evidence^ and may be disregarded; the apparent eases 
where it seems to hold good may generally be explained by some more* eceurate 
data. 

“E, G. J.,’^Port Adelaide, has a pony mare, 4 years, fair condition, lampas, 
poor appetite, lies down after feeding, was brought up on sand, looks round 
at Ranks, tires very easily, dung and water normal, but rumbliug bowels. 

Reply—Lampas is not a disease, and burning the bars as described is a 
criminal offence. The condition is due to teething, which also accounts par¬ 
tially for the dainty feeding; but the main trouble is damage to the lining of 
the bowels by the sand, though, after the dosing, there is not much there now. 
Improvement will follow feeding of sloppy mashes for a day or two, and green 
feed, such as lucerne, if available. Procure 4oz. grey' powder (mercury and 
chalk) and give as much as will lie on a sixpence twice a day^ for a week, then 
give 10 drops tr. nux vomica twice a day for another week. Each medicine 
may’' be just placed on the tongue as it is, or mixed with a little treacle or honey 
and smeared on the back teeth. 

^“L, M. A.,^^ Tharkuna, Victor Harbor, has a mare with recurrent attacks of 
stox>page of the water. 

Reply—^There is probably organic mischief in the bowels, and possibly wwong 
methods of feeding and watering. It would be well to put her on bran mashes 
only for three days, and then resort to ordinary feed again. Try 10 drops of 
tr. nux vomica on the tongue morning and evening for a fortnight. Belief 
will be given during attacks by mixing 25 drops essence of peppermint with 
25 drops household' ammonia and sufficient treacle to enable it to be smeared on 
tbe teeth each half-hour, if neeessary% till better. Brisk rubbing of the flanks 
and belly is needed, and possibly enemas. - 

A. Tintinara, has a barrow pig, four months, which goes round in 

circles, and has not much control of limbs. 

Reply—The trouble arises from worms, and he should be better for the treats 
meat given, Epsom salts and sulphur. It would be well to feed charcoal in 
trough regularly. The circling is due to worm cysts in the brain. If native 
quinine is available, feed a handful of the plant daily; if not, give as much 
santonine as will lie on the small point of a penknife once a day' foi a w'eek, 
if value of pig warrants expense. Early fattening and slaughter" would be the 
most economical treatment. 

"‘A, M. B.,Norseman, Western Australia, reports that light stallion, rising 
5 years, drawing quarter-ton load in spring dray, steep sandy pitch, next day 
became stiff, sleepy, off feed. Third day brought same load seven miles, Kept 
stopping, and wanted much urging; dung passed with, difficulty, no appetite, 
sleepy, and lying down or standing with one hind leg stretched out backwards, 
tender on both flanks; no chance of sand; coHc after drinking. 

Reply —These well-observed symptoms have helped very materially' in coming 
to a diagnosis, as they well describe what happens when a stallion becomes rup¬ 
tured, in this case probably high up in the inguinal ring, and hope of complete 
recovery is small: but benefit will follow the adm'inistration on the tongue, 
morning and evening for a fortnight, of 15 drops tr. nux vomica and, should 
the pain be violent, 25 drops of essence peppermint and 25 drops household 
ammonia, with enough molasses to smear in the mouth each half-hour till re¬ 
lieved. If pain becomes uncontrollable, then an ounce of chloral hydrate dis¬ 
solved in a pint of warm water as a drench. Probably surgical relief will be 
necessary if the bowel becomes strangulated. 

0./* Lipsoa, has a horse puffed like a sheepis bladder on each side the 

hock. 
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Beply—Tiie condition is a severe tlioropin, wliich means distension of the 
oilbags through -which the large tendons run. Bor farm -work it is not likely 
to be much detrimentj but may enlarge. Treatmentj except by a qualified 
veterinary surgeon^ is not of much use, but a sharp blistering with the biniodide 
of mercury blister so often prescribed in these columns may reduce the swell¬ 
ing somewhat. 

H. Pungonda, has a mare, 6 years, due to foal in September, has a 
full udder of milk. 

Eeply—^ ^ This occurrence generally points to the slipping of a foal, but some¬ 
times it refers to an untimely one of twins, the other being carried to full term; 
therefore, she will have to be watched to decide. Treatment will consist of 
10 drops of pulsatilia on the tongue morning and evening for a "week. The 
udder needs no local treatment. Steady light work is advisable. 

Bros./’ Yeelanna, have a draught gelding, 9 years, losing condition fast 
on good feed, slobbers very badly, and legs swell in mornings; teeth apxmrently 
all right, coat rough, but bow^els and kidneys acting properly and appetite 
good. 

Reply—The symptoms of thread worms in the stomach and blood worms in 
the circulation. Try two tablespoons of Fowler’s solution of arsenic (obtain¬ 
able at chemist’s, Lincoln) once daily in the food for a fortnight, then a tea¬ 
spoon of baking soda twice a day in food for a fortnight,’ then repeat the arsenic 
for a fortnight, then the soda, and report progress in a few weeks. 

'' J. H. W.,’ Lowalde, has a bay gelding, rising 4 years, which has broken out 
in lumps all over, especially on sheath; they smell badly; colt is miserable and 
rough. 

Reply—Most probably bastard strangles. Give on tongue, moaning and even¬ 
ing, 10 drops arsenicum for 10 days or so, and every second day give in drink¬ 
ing water or feed once loz. (a tablespoonful) of hyposulphite of soda (photo¬ 
graphers’ hypo.). 

P. P.,” Karacoorte, has a draught gelding, 8 years, in good health, 
W'hieh suddenly became very stiff, and recovered during the night. 

Reply—Probably there are too many oats in the chaff, and the horse had a 
slight attack of haemoglobinuria, which means that nitrogenous poisons are 
thrown back on the circulation on account of inability to digest them. The 
best line of treatment is a laxative, such as a pint of raw linseed oil with a 
tablespoonfui of turpentine in it, or 2ozs. of photographer’s h^xpo. in the drink¬ 
ing water. It is well for some days after to give plenty of bran. 

W. W. R.,” Crystal Brook, reports that sheep go stupid, shake all over, seem 
to have a headache, and refuse food; symptoms worse when excited. 

Reply—The symptoms of a parasitic infection, due to sarcosporidia; the 
disease is known as scrapie in the Old Country, and is very common in South 
Australia. Nux vomica, 10-drop doses, has been well reported on, but the only 
practical remedy for a large flock is to constantly change their paddocks, as the 
infection is picked up off foul ground. As these are being artiflcialiy fed, it 
would be well to mix a pound of Cooper ’s sheep dip wdth 151bs. salt, and 
allowance an ounce of the mixture to each eight sheep once a day for several 
days, taking care that it is thoroughly distributed throughout the feed, so that 
each animal gets approximately the dose intended for it. If only a few are 
affected, it would be well to dose them with the same firm’s tablets, two to each 
sheep once a day for a few days. 

T. S.,’ Loxton, has a bay gelding, 6 years, which rolls in team (shimts); 
sore shoulders. 

Reply—Rub well down after work, and then apply a lotion made of tincture 
arnica 1 oz. and methylated spirit 1 pint. Before w*ork apply to sore and collar 
a little dressing made of 2ozs. white lead and a pint of neatsfoot oil, repeat in 
midday. Probably a thin strix) of zinc on collar where rubbing occnrs will mini¬ 
mise the difficulty. 

“C. E. M./’ Parilla, has a draught bay mare, 11 years, with lump outside off 
knee as big as one’s fist. 
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Eeply—If the lump is hard it is probably a spiropteric cyst, and must be removed 
surgically; if it can be compressed it is a syno\dal enlargement, and the treatment 
wilf be rest for some months, and a daily rubbing in of a little oleate of mercury, 
20 per cent. 

‘ S. F., ’ ’ reports a black gelding, 5 years, losing condition, hidebound, indiges¬ 
tion. 

g;eply—It would be well to put him on bran for two days, and then give a nve- 
draiii physic ball; after this has ceased to work 10 drops tincture nux voniica on 
toDgue morning and evening for a week will do good. If wolf’s teeth exist they 
will do no harm. 

‘ ‘ E. E., •’ ^ Minlaton, has a mare, 9 years, with eyelid swollen from fly irritation. 

Ee]>ly—There is every likelihood of a small cancer growth setting np, which will 
have to be removed by the knife. In the meantime anaesthetise the parts^ with a 
cocaine solution, and lightly touch with lunar caustic. This treatment will have 
to be repeated about every three weeks, and may result in destruction of the irrita¬ 
tion. Care must be taken not to touch the eyeball witii the caustic. 

‘‘H. A. B., ” Monarto South, has a mare, seven years; cut tendon below hock 
which has healed, but has left swelling which increases with work. 

Reply—Ordinary work would iwobably be beneficial to the leg, but it is probable 
that the swelling will be permanent. If treatment is desired it might be the daily 
rubbing in of a very little oleate of mercury, 20 per cent., or daily application 
of Stockholm tar. 

‘ * A. J. L., ’ ’ Langhorne’s Creek, has a pony with eyelids red and swollen, and 
blue scum over eye. 

Reply—Probably periodic ophthalmia. Hang a cloth from the forehead band 
over the eye, ^ and keep it moist with a lotion made of tincture arnica loz., 
methylated spirit half a pint, and water a pint. 

‘ J. P., ’ ’ Clarendon, asks for the symptoms of dry bible in cows. 

Reply—The early symptoms are those of indigestion, therefore bloating may be 
one, then follows the harshness of coat, the tenderness of the feet and fetlotrks^ then 
irregular appetite and bowel action, and finally, loss of appetite and xmralysis! 

In addition to the replies printed above, veterinary advice has been foiwtirde<l to 
“F. C. Stokes; G. C.,-’-’ Kulde; “W. J. M.,” Miiidaile; “H. H. V.,’^ 
Mount Hope; W. M.,’' Lameroo; ‘‘W. R. HP’ Frances; “J. F. H.,'' Leigh¬ 
ton; ‘‘E. E. B.P’ Tumby Bay; Leighton AgTieiiltural Bureau; ‘ Al. P.,-’'’ Peters¬ 
burg; “-W. J. A.,'” Stansbury; ‘ML L. B.,'’’ Karoonda; ‘‘A. E. T.,’’ Mailala; 

‘ AJ. E. A.,'"’ Ungarra; “W. J. P.,-” Aldinga; “'W. E., ” Balaklava; ‘‘F. G. H.J' 
Glare; W. E.,” Saddleworth; Mundoora Agricultural Bureau; H. 0.,’’ 
Wlrrabara; G.,” Appila-Yarowie; “G. H.,-’’ Katuri; “P. Bros.,’-’ Miindalla; 
*'Bon Ami,'’ Hynain; “ H. TT. T., ” Maitland; Brentwood Agricultural Bureau; 
Port Broughton Agricultural Bureau: ‘‘W. J. A.,” Stansbury; ^‘H. R. F.,” Bor- 
rika; H. H.,” Strathalbyn; “'L. H. J. R.,” Halidon; ‘'L. & Son,” Moorda; 
* * H. H,” Angastou; “J, D, A.,” Haroonda; *‘E. 0. X).,” Ivoonibba; Weijowie 
Agriciiltiiral Bureau; ”A. J. R. C.,” Cleve. 
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THE FARM FLOCK. 


[An address delivered by the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricul¬ 
tural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.G.Y.S.) 
before the Conference of Lower Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau.] 

The successful iiianagenient of a farm hock depends upon the 
knowledge and judgment displayed in the initial selection of breed 
and type and in the skill shown in the subsequent handling of the 
animals concerned. The choice of foundation stock will be deter- 
iiiiiied by the system of sheepfarniing which it has been decided to 
adopt, and in arriving at a decision in this matter the farmer, in the 
main, will be guided by economic considerations. Broadly speaking, 
the systems of sheepfarniing may be divided into two groups. 
Firstly, those which provide for the keeping of sheep for short 
periods of the year when feed is abundant; and, secondly, those that 
involve the establishment of a permanent flock of breeding ewes. 

In certain districts, by reason of the innutritions character of the 
herbage and prevalence of liver fluke, stomach worms, and other 
parasites, the breeding and rearing of lambs is a perilous undertak¬ 
ing, and sheepfarmers so circumstanced are often compelled to adopt 
the practice of keeping flying stock.This term implies the 
keeping of a flock for limited periods, and may be used in reference 
do the purchase of ewes or wethers off shears, to be sold again when 
fat, or else, in the case of the ewes, to be tupped and sold again 
either in lamb or vith lambs at foot. It is to this interrupted system, 
in one or other of its variations, that settlers in the recently opened 
areas will resort in the first instance, and it is perhaps as well that 
those unacquainted with sheep management should gain some pre¬ 
liminary experience in this way before launching out on the business 
of breeding export lambs. 

Even in the older settled areas there are farmers who are content 
to purchase from year to year, or borrow from their neighbors, a 
sufficient number of sheep to keep the falloTvs clean, rather than 
undertake the responsibilities attaching to the management of a per¬ 
manent flock of ewes. It is true that sheep require more skill than 
other classes of stock, but the difficulties are by no means insur¬ 
mountable, and the ratio of the profits to the labor expended is such 
that almost every farmer in the country should be induced to engage 
in the sheepbreeding industry. Generally speaking, however, the 
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‘ ‘ flying flock' ’ system is not applicable to our conditions, and rela¬ 
tively few farmers possess the special powers of judgment and dis¬ 
crimination that are essential to success in the domain of the sheep- 
dealer. We have, therefore, to consider the question of the selec¬ 
tion of a suitable breeding ewe as a basis for the farm flock. 

Farm breeding flocks may be kept for one or other of the following 
purposes:—(1) The production of fat iambs; (2) the breeding and 
rearing of breeding ewes and rams; (3) the• production of wool. 
Relatively few fann breeding flocks are kept mainly for the pur¬ 
pose of wool production. In some of the poorer districts, however, 
where the annual losses at lambing and among the hoggets is high, 
the surplus over and above the flock requAemeiits is small, and great 
difficulty is experienced in fattening lambs for market. The chief 
source of profit under these circumstances is the wool clip, and when 
the flock is being culled the fleece is counted more important than 
the frame and carcass development. In this district, however, the 
first consideration of the sheepfarmer will generally be the early fat 
lamb, and, within reasonable limits, all other qualifications will be 
subordinated to those that make for success in this direction. 

Yaucb of Breeds. 

During recent years a good deal of work has been done in South 
Australia and in New South Wales with regard to the merits of dif¬ 
ferent breeds in relation to the production of export Iambs under 
Australian conditions. It is generally conceded that the Merino 
ewe is admirably adapted to our climate, that when home bred she 
is well suited to farm conditions, being easy to fence, hardy, and 
healthy, and that the quality of its flesh is good. Moreover, the 
Merino is a breed that can be obtained in almost any quantity de¬ 
sired at all seasons of the year. It cuts a more valuable fleece, under 
normal conditions, than other sheep, and crosses well with rams of 
English breeds. 

Nevertheless, there are many reasons why the Merino lamb is 
unsuitable for expoifl. In the first place, the Merino lacks the 
quality of early maturity, and does not develop a neat, shapely lamb. 
Being long in the leg, narrow over'the back, and deficient in the 
hindquarters, it can never throw a satisfactory lamb for the oversea 
trade. Moreover, the Merino ewe is an indifferent mother, with a 
poor milk supply, and she does not fatten off readily when her breed¬ 
ing period is over. It is obvious, therefore, that to obtain the best 
results, we must call in some other breed or breeds to rectify these 
defects if we are to make use of the Merino ewe. It has been stated 
as a possibility that for ^^freezers^’ it might be found profitable to 
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coiiiiiie attention to English breeds, such as the Shropshire for dry 
districts, 'and the English or Border Leicester for the Hills and 
South-East, or even to adopt a definite system of breeding half-bred 
lambs without reference to the Merino. In New Zealand, for in¬ 
stance, the Down rams are sometimes mated with Lincolii and 
Leicester ewms, but the practice has never become widespread, and 
for obvious reasons it is inapplicable to our conditions. Even if 
English breeds were obtainable in adequate numbers, it would be 
found more profitable as a general rule to adopt a system of cross¬ 
breeding, using the Merino ewe as a basis. 

Question op Crosses. 

The first cross between the Merino ewe and the English breeds 
seems likely to predominate in South Australia over other and more 
desirable types for some time, owing to the difficulty experienced 
here in obtaining an even line of half-bred or cross-bred eives. It 
is important, therefore, to contrast the merits of the various half- 
bred lambs within our reach. The cross that is found most pro¬ 
fitable ill the North will not be the best for the cooler districts. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the long ivool half-breds 
wdll find favor in the South, and the Down cross in the North. The 
long wool breeds—^Lincoln, English Leicester, Border Leicester, and 
Romney Marsh—are adapted to districts that carry grass in the 
fields nearly all the year round. They do not thrive as pure breds 
under dry conditions unless crops are grown especially for them. 
The Lincoln, which is the largest of them ail, carries the heaviest 
fleece, and this quality is transmitted to the half-bred, which accounts 
for the widespread popularity of the Lincoln-Merino cross. How¬ 
ever, the Lincoln is very slew to mature, and its flesh and fat are 
inferior in quality. The rams, however, being large in the head and 
coarse in the bone, are on the -whole less suitable for breeding fat 
lambs than either the English or Border Leicester. The English 
Leicester, to which the Canterbury lamb owes its reputation, has 
the squarest and most shapely carcass of the long-woolled breeds, 
and it stands first amongst them in its capacity to lay on fat. The 
Border Leicester matures rather more quickly, and lays on more 
fat internally, but it stands high on the leg, and the frame is deficient 
in depth, and in consequence it carries its mutton high up on^the rib. 
In wmol production, quality of flesh and fat, hardiness and prolifie- 
ness, there is little to choose between them, but the neater and more 
compact appearance of the English Leicester carcass—^which isMess 
\veighty and more nearly approaches the ^‘freezer’^ type—the shape 
and neatness of the head, and marked prepotent powmrs due to Bake- 
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welFs system of breeding, render it specially well adapted for lamb 
breeding in oiir linmid districts. 

The Roiiiney Marsh carries a large, heavy head, is rather high 
over the withers, and often deficient behind the shoulder. It does 
not handle so well as the foregoing breeds, but the meat is, if any¬ 
thing, superior in quality to that of the English Leicester. The 
carcass, however, is less attractive in appearance, and the lamb does 
not reach maturity as early. The breed is suited to wet conditions,, 
and is capable of grazing sour pastures to better advantage than 
any other breed. 

I do not wish it to be understood, however, from what has been 
said, that the English Leicester-Merino or any other long-wool halL 
bred is superior to the Down haif-breds from the point of view of 
the lamb market. The flesh of all the long-woolled breeds is coarse 
and inferior, and the fat is more or less tallouw in character; but 
nevertheless, the long-woolled cross, and, in my opinion, preferably 
the English Leicester cross, would prove the more profitable in cold 
cdimates, for the reason that the lambs that have to be carried OA'er 
and shorn give a much more valuable clip than Down half-breds, 
and the ewe lanihs will command a higher price if disposed of as 
breeding stock. 

Requirements of the North. 

Ill the North we are concerned with Merino x Down lambs, as 
it is specially important to aim at early maturity, and even if they 
-were otherwise suitable, the long wools would not fulfil our require¬ 
ments in this respect. Of the Down breeds, there are available to 
us Dorset Horns, South Downs, and Shropshires. Relatively to long- 
woolled breeds, they are much more compact and more evenly 
covered with flesh; the fat is distributed more uniformly through 
the meat, which is of the highest quality. The most widely used of 
the Down breeds in our State is the Shropshire, but it has not given 
universal satisfaction, and while it is no doubt a fact that tliis 
has been due at times to the use of inferior rams, this cannot be 
accepted as a complete explanation of the case. In many respects 
the Shropshire meets the demands of the lambbreeder. It is a nice 
handy-sized sheep, prolific and hardy; the head is not so coarse 
as to cause undue losses at lambing time, and the carcass is fairly 
shapely. The dark nose and points are also in its favor as a sire 
of export lambs. The hindquarters are well filled, and the ribs well 
spr\iiig; still they do not handle so well as the Dorset Horns or 
SoiitlidovTis, nor are the dressed carcasses so attractive as those^ 
of the Southdown cross. It is generally contended that they mature 
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a little earlier than the Southdowns, hut this has not been our ex¬ 
perience at Roseworthy. In 1906 and 1907 the Director of AgTicul- 
tiire eoiidiieted tests at the College to ascertain the rate of increase 
ill first cross lambs by Dorset Horn, Southdown, and Shropshire ranis 
with the following results:— 


A verage Daily Bate of lncrca,se. 



1906. 

1907. 

Averaj^e. 

1906/1907. 

Lambs. ’ 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Ozs. 

Merino by Dorset Horn .. . . 

. . . S.16 

8.20 

S.IS 

Merino by Southdown . . . . 

. . 7.04 

7.17 

7.10 

Merino by Shropshire .... 

. . . 5.76 

7.10 

6.43 


It is admitted that mere weight is not in itself a measure of early 
maturity, but when it is seen that the rate of increase is greater in 
the case of the siiiaihn* framed lamb, the figures cannot fail to arrest 
attention. Under different climatic conditions, it is possible that 
the Shropshire lambs would develop even more quickly than the 
Southdown, but in our district, at any rate, the balance of evidence 
is not in their favor. Quite apart from, the question of weight, the 
SouthdovTi lambs proved to be prime earlier than the Shropshire 
half-breds, and there can be no gainsaying the fact that the Soulh- 
dovm lamb is a perfect model of symmetry. The breed is noted for 
its meat-producing qualities, the flesh being fine grained, tender, and 
juicy, and the fat evenly distributed. The head is neat, and the 
body, being very close to the ground, appears smaller than it really 
is, and conseiinently they kill out much better than they look. The 
lambs are hardy, and do well even W'hen closely folded. Like all the 
short-woolled breeds, they carry a light fleece, but the percentage 
of culls amongst Southdown half-breds is so small that this is a 
matter of relatively small importance. The Dorset Horn lamb out 
of Merino ewes is unsurpassed for early development, and had it 
been equal in other respects to either the Southdown or Shropshire, 
would have forced them both into obscurity. The Dorset half-bred is 
seen at its best in the lamb stage, but the flesh is distinctly inferior 
to that of the other two types of Down lambs, being coarser and 
not so well flavored. Another feature of the breed that has militated 
against its success in the export lamb trade is the white face and 
white shanks, preference being showm in the home markets for 
lambs with dark points. 

Nevertheless, the Dorset Horn x Merino lamb is a very profitable 
sheep to breed, for although the carcass will be wmrth less per pound, 
it will scale heavier than either Southdown or Shropshire bred lambs 
under similar conditions. If quality w’^ere the chief consideration, 
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Soutlidowii rams would be indicated; but from a business stand¬ 
point I am not at all sure that Dorset-Merino lambs, which fatten 
at the rate of over |-lb. per week more than their competitors, would 
not be an equally good proposition. Against the Dorset cross, how¬ 
ever, must be set the lessened value of the ewe’s fleece, brought 
about by the extra tax on her system. 

As already stated, it is only force of circumstances that make it 
necessary to market half-bred instead of cross-bred iambs in this 
State. For reasons already cited, the Merino ewe is undesirable as 
the mother of fat lambs. Half-bred or cross-bred ewes are always 
hardier, more vigorous, and better milkers, and quicker to fatten 
when culled. They can carry big-bodied, early maturing lambs 
without injury to their fleece, and it is "for these reasons that the 
Merino has been replaced by Crossbred ewes on the farms in New 
Zealand. The establishment of a half-bred or cross-bred flock 
brings into consideration the wool producing qualities of the breeds. 
In the cooler districts, a dual purpose type of ewe is to be com¬ 
mended, whereas in some of the drier districts, where only Dovvm 
half-breds can be kept, the value of the fleece is of secondary im¬ 
portance. 

For the same reasons that I favor the Leicester half-bred lamb, 
I incline to the Leceister haK-bred ewe. At the same time, I am 
well aware that the Lincoln x Merino is the only half-bred available 
in our State to any extent, and even they are difficult to obtain. 
Where possible to do so, I "would advise using iong-wooiled half- 
bred ewe hoggets as the foundation of the lamb-breeding flock. It 
is quite conceivable that the Lincoln-Merino ewe will he found too 
big and heavj', and too coarse in the bone to thrive in our light 
land districts; but I believe there are few localities in which the 
smaller, finer-bodied, and lighter-fleeced Leicester cross would not 
do well comparatively with the Down, crosses. In dry districts, 
where long-woolled half-breds are unsuitable, the Dorset Horn- 
Merino ewe would be the most .serviceable type to breed, as she is a 
good doer under hard conditions, nurses her lambs well, and im¬ 
parts to her progeny'some of the early-maturing qualities of her 
sire. The chief difficulty with them in good years is to keep them 
down ill condition, so that their breeding qualities may -not be 
lowered. 

The Rams. 

Having discussed the ewe flock, we have now to consider the 
choice of a ram to sire the export lambs. In 1912 the Sheep and 
Wool Expert in New South Wales sent home a consignment of 221 
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lain.bs from Lincoln-Merino ewes by rams of five different breeds, 


with the following results:— 

On slaughter. On arrival Yalue of 

in London. Pence Lanabs 
Avg. weight, Avg. weight, per lb. per head, 
lbs, ozs. lbs. ozs. d. s, d. 

South Down x Lincoln-Merino .... 29 14 28 4 4.08 12 3 

Dorset Horn x Lincoln-Merino .... 33 8 32 0 3.80 12 10^ 

Hampshire Down x Lincoln-Merino .. 31 1 29 8 3.76 11 11 

Border Leicester x Lineoln-Merino .. 31 6 30 0 3.74 12 0 

Shropshire x Lincoln-Merino . 30 8 28 14 3.72 11 9 


The London salesman, in commenting on the carcasses, remarked 
that, generally speaking, and from a selling point of view for this 
market, the Sonthdoims are the best; the Dorsets have a good 
frame, and would be good carcasses, but they are lacking in finish. 
The Southdovms are certainly the best shape and of the best quality. 
The Border Leicesters, Hampshires, and Shropshires are decidedly 
inferior to the other two breeds, being of the well-known Merino 
type, long in the legs, and decidedly lacking in fat. Perhaps the 
Shropshires are not quite so inferior on general points as the Border 
Leicesters and Hampshires.’’ The remarkable feature of these re¬ 
sults is the relatively low value assigned to the Shropshire carcasses, 
and I cannot help thinking that the lambs in question were slaugh¬ 
tered rather early. It is also noteworthy that whilst the South- 
downs were worth more than Jd. per lb. more than the Dorsets, yet 
when the extra weight of carcass is taken into account, the gross 
value per head amounts to 7-|d. in favor of the Dorset Horn. In dry 
districts, the Downs will always give better results than the long- 
wool rams, as the latter throw coarser lambs, with less aptitude to 
fatten. Moreover, there is difficulty in getting their lambs piume 
before they are over weight. The Dorset Horn iambs are not ideal, 
being less shapely and more inclined to coarseness than the South- 
down or Shropshire; but for the Australian market I do not think 
they could be improved upon. For export lambs, however, I would 
prefer the Southdown, and next to it the Shropshire, provided rams 
of good breeding are obtainable. 

Genebal Management op Flock. 

Having now traversed the story of what may be termed the 
“battle of the breeds,” we pass on to consider one or two points in 
eonneetion with the general management of the flock. The first 
point that the breeder of cross-^bred sheep will have to attend to is 
the condition of the farm fences. To make a thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory fence the post should carry eight wires, and these should be 
kept well strained up, especially those near the bottom. The lowest 
wire should not be more than 2in. off the ground level. This in- 
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voives a,, ce-rtaiii outlay, but it is- an expense that must be faced by 
everyone who intends breeding cross-l>i‘ed iambs for export. The in- 
trod iietioii of eross-breds on to a poorly fenced farm means endless 
worry while the crops are growing, and will more than likel}" lead 
to trouble with neighboring landholders. 

It is iiiiportant also to restrict the number of ewes, so that all the 
laiiil-s can be kept going without check from the day they are 
dropped till they are in the saleyard. Checked lambs are always the 
cull iambs, and unless a farmer in this district is fortunate in having 
a crop of kale or forage available, he will find it a most difficult 
matter to top up reject lambs before the ensuing autumn. It does 
happen oceasionelly that farmers make more on their culls than they 
do on their eaily lambs, but this does not affect the position, and 
should not influejice the breeder any more than a plienomenal crop 
on autunin-ploughed land would infiiienee a farmer against early and 
well-Avorked fallmvs. 

The first operation in the sheep year is the culling of the liock 
immediately prior to shearing. In a lamb-breeding flock this is a 
i*elativeiy simple matter. All ewes with broken or weak mouths, 
defective udders or teats, should be cast, and ewes kiiowm to be sliy 
brf.^eders, even though, in consequence of their sterility, they present 
a particularly attractive appearance, should be relentlessly discarded. 
B'or laiiibljreeding a four-course rotation is better than a five; but 
when a good even line of ewes has been secured, there is a very 
strong temptation to hold on to them another year; and if their 
iiioiitlis w^ere sound, 1 believe I would prefer to do so. The reason 
for advocating a shorter rotation under ordinary circumstances is 
that the broken-mouthed ewe is unable to do her lamb well enough, 
and ultimately she fetches less money in the fat market. After 
drafting out the ewes, the hoggets are gone over carefully to see 
that they are all sound before being admitted to the bi'eeding flock. 
It is at this time that the advantage of breeding ewe hoggets on 
the farm is felt, as they are more even in type and more contented 
than newly purchased additions. The system, however, involves a 
rediietioii of the lamb-producing capacity of the farm by 25 per 
cent., so that in small holdings, or even on fairly large estates in 
distriets where the right class of sheep is readily procurable as 
hoggets, the ewe flock would properly consist entirely of hreediag 
stock. Some breeders adhere to the policy of buying up draft 
station ewes, which they dispose of again after a lamb has been 
taken from tiieni. They claim that the older ewe is a more re¬ 
liable I, 'Feeder, and that parturition is attended with a lowmr per¬ 
centage of deaths. Their system, however, does not make for uni- 
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forriiity of type and evenness of quality, two factors whicli are of 
the first iniportance in the fat lamb trade. For the local market 
it may do well enough if sufficient care be shown in the stdeetioii of 
the ewes; but for export lambs it is better to buy young ewes of 
a suitable class, and to stick as closely to the type as possible when 
drafting out or adding to the fioek. 

In order to obtain the best percentage of lambs, the ewes should 
be mated on good feed, and the number of ewes to the ram should 
be under rather than over 50. It is foolish to economise in rams 
when breeding fat lambs. The presence of several rams in the one 
field means a higher percentage of iambs, and it is a good plan to 
hold back one or two and introduce them to the flock a fortnight or 
three weeks later. One or two vigorous ram hoggets are sometimes 
saved to catch up any missed ewes after the other rams have been 
withdrawn. By keeping a careful watch to see whether the rams are 
working, and by adopting certain stimulative measures, such as 
close-yarding over night, or the temporary withdrawal of the itous, 
it should be possible to raise the lambing percentage on small hold¬ 
ings to over 90, and where English rams are used on half-bred ewes 
the lambing should approximate to 100 per cent. At lambing time 
the farmer in the North will have his attention divided between 
seeding and dhe care of the ewm flock. Lambing ewes require to be 
visited at least twice a day, and oftener if possible, particularly when 
there are many hoggets in the flock, and when large-headed rams 
have been used. Ewes that require assistance should-receive carefxd 
handling and good nursing. With a little experience, cases of 
difficult birth are not usually hard to remedy; but unless the owe 
be tenderly dealt with in the process, there is grave risk of her siic- 
eumbing to the treatment. The use of carbolised oil as a lubricant 
and a little brandy or sweet spirits of nitre as a stimulant wiien 
necessary wull prove helpful, and by raising up the hindquarters of 
the ewe so that the expulsive force of the uterine contractions is 
to some extent nullified, the task of the shepherd is simplified. In 
all instances in -which prostration occurs—and this is usually so 
■when a dead lamb has to he removed piecemeal—the ewm should be 
placed on a bed of clean straiv in a sheltered corner of the field, or 
better still, under the lee of a stra-w stack, and given regular atten¬ 
tion. Until recent years sheep have not been sufficiently valuable 
to induce farmers to adopt such careful practices as I have advo¬ 
cated; but I believe the day is fast approaching wffien farmers v/ili 
realise the necessity of bestowfing upon their breeding ewes the same 
watchful care and treatment which they vouchsafe to their brood 
mares and springing heifers. Lambing ewes should be undisturbed. 
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except for the sliepiierd’s visits, and they soon become accustonied 
to his presence. No dog* should be allowed near the field, and as 
far as possible strangers should be_prevented from intruding. At 
every opportunity ewes that have lost lambs should have motherless 
iambs w'orked on to them, and it is important to see that the whole 
of the lambs are properly mothered night and morning. When a 
lambed ewe is not available, the motherless lamb should be hand- 
reared in a sheltered yard. It is only by imitating these practices, 
vrhich experience has shown to be profitable in other parts, that we 
can hope to obtain a really high lambing percentage. 

Ewes should be lambed on green pastures, so that their udders 
may be kept well supplied. Whilst rearing their lambs the feed 
cannot ])e too forcing. Early sown rape and mustard, kale, stubble 
pastures, rank cereal crops, or lucerne paddocks-will serve to hasten 
the lambs along during the winter and early spring, and the later 
laiubings can be finished on pease, kale, or lucerne. For export 
iambs should dress from 301bs. to 37ibs., the lighter carcasses being 
graded as first class, ivhiie those going 401bs. or over fetch a lower 
price per lb. The ideal freezer is a prime lamb scaling 351bs. to 
361bs. The London market affords no encouragement to the export 
of lean lambs. They must be well covered on the back and ribs, 
tightly packed in the legs, and the- whole carcass should be plump 
and well rounded. 

One of the greatest troubles that besets the fat lambbreeder in 
this district is an obscure disease that affects ewms shortly before 
lambing. The aiiiinals attacked are always in good condition, and 
eonimoiiiy, though not invariably, carry twin lambs. The first indi¬ 
cations of disease are duUiiess, impaired appetite, and a disposition 
to separate from the remainder of the flock. The}" stand in a ludf- 
dazed condition, and permit anyone to go right up to them without 
attempting to move. If forced to move, they do so very slowly and 
aimlessly. Later on they pass into a state of semi-coiiseiousness, 
lose the sight of both eyes, and remain on their feet, grinding their 
teeth and occasionall}' staggering along a fe-w paces, till they ulti¬ 
mately fall and die. The disease nms its course in about a week, 
and although not always attended by fatal consequences, the prog¬ 
nosis is always unfavorable. Another feature of the disease is that 
the wool separates from the skin in the early stages. The com¬ 
plaint was investigated some years ago by the New" Zealand De¬ 
partment of Veterinary Science, and it was found on post-mortem 
examination that the liver was much enlarged, and contained an 
abnormal quantity of fat, which rendered it' very friable. The 
kidney and even the heart muscles were similarly affected, but the 
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uterus and its contents were found to be perfectly healthy. The 
conclusion arrived at was that the disease was due to a pletheidc 
condition, leading to fatty infiltration of the organs, and the super¬ 
abundance of fat was attributed to lack of exercise. The theory is 
that ewes provided with ample pasturage are able to obtain a plenti¬ 
ful supply of food without travelling any distance, and as the period 
of gestation draws to a close, the ewes become less and less inclined 
to take exercise. Thfre appears to be no suspicion of contagion, and 
it seems to me highly probable that dietetic influences are really the 
cause of the trouble. On the first appearance of the malady the 
ewes should be placed on bare pasture, so as to compel them to move 
about in search of food. During the last month of pregnancy it is 
a wise precaution to keep the flock on short feed, and when the 
opportunity arises they should be given an occasional run on a grass 
paddock or an early sown cereal crop. In every way possible the 
ewes should be encouraged to exercise their muscles, and thus use 
up the fat that accumulates and interferes with the functions of the 
internal organs. Personally, I have little faith in the medicine chest 
for diseases of this kind. If the disease can be detected early, it 
may be ivell to deplete the system by bleeding and the administra¬ 
tion of large doses of laxative medicine. But the employment of 
special drugs, such as liver stimulants, is of no avail. 


BUNT” AND “TAKEALL” 


[An address delivered before the Conference of Lower Eyre’s 
Peninsula Branches of the Agricultural Bureau by Mr. W. J. 
Spapfobd, Supeijiitendent of Experimental Work.] 

Wheatgrowing would be a much simpler and certainly a more 
profitable undertaking but for the ravages of a number of diseases. 
These diseases in all their forms result in the reduction of the total 
yield of w'heat from a given area, and some of them at least in a 
decreased price for that grain is obtained; but as they exist in all 
wheatgrowing districts, doing a varying amount of damage, it be¬ 
comes necessary to do all we can to reduce their ill effects to a mini¬ 
mum. This can only be done by utilising those methods proved to 
eradicate, or, at least, keep them in check, and to understand what 
the diseases are, their habits of growth, &c-, and, indeed, everything 
we possibly can about them, with the hope of discovering new 
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metliocls of treatment, either more effective than those at present in 
use, or equally as effective but cheaper. These notes on some of our 
worst eiieiiiies in this direction have this object in view. 

“'Bunt'*" or “'Stinking Smut^ {TilleUa caries). 

‘^Biint/’ or '‘stinking smut/’ is the disease of wheat that would 
do more ^ damage to the crops of South Australia if not controlled 
than any other, or possibly all the others combined. Even though 
most wheat growers make an effort to keep it in check, it still does 
imicdi harm, and is the only disease that always does some 
harm to the wheat crops in every district. “Bunt” is a para¬ 
sitic fungus disease, and as such is a plant that lives on the sap of 
the wheat plant, and is characterised by the whole of the inside of 
the grains of an affected plant being replaced by evil-smelling dark- 
brownish po%vder or spores. The damage done to the crop is the 
reduction of the yield through the grain being replaced by the “bunt 
balls” or colleetioiis of “bunt” spores, and the lessened value of the 
grain,, for milling purposes, because, when the sspores, which have a 
very offensive odour and a dark color, are mixed with the flour, its 
color and odour are spoilt. 

Life Cycle of ''Bunt.” 

Ill a few words, the life cycle of this plant “bunt,” like all the 
smuts, consists in the spores, w'hich are equivalent to the seeds of 
higher' plants, germinating in the soil by sending out slender 
mycelium threads. These threads enter into the young and tender 
wheat plants through their pores, gro'w up between the cells of the 
stem, enter, in the case of “bunt,” the ear of the plant, and produce 
fertile branches. These fertile branches produce the spores, or black 
fiowder already referred to, inside the skin that should have 
covered the grain. 

Infection of Wheat Crops by “Bunt.” 

As the eol lections of spores are contained in the sISins of the wheat 
grains, and these are held by the .glumes or chaff of the wheat heads ^ 
exactly as if they were sound grains, the diseased heads are har¬ 
vested with the healthy ones, and the spores of the “bunt” are 
mixed with the good grain at harvest time; ’ any of this grainuised 
for seed is already dnfected by the disease, and given ordinary seed¬ 
ing conditions, the resulting crop will be diseased. This is the main 
infection for “bunt”—indeed, the infection of the seed is'the only 
one of any account in ordinary practice, and if not brought about 
through the crop being “bimty,” it is often done by using machines 
already covered wuth spores, or by putting the grain for seed into 
bags that had previously held “bunty” grain. ' '' ^ 
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Preventive Treatment eor ‘"Bunt.” 

The life history of the ''bmif plant shows us three periods in its. 
life when it might be possible to kill it, and so prevent injury to the 
wheat plant, namely:—(1) After the spores have germinated and 
before the mycelium threads have entered the young plant; 
y2) while the wheat plant and ‘‘bunt’’ plant are growing up 
together; and (3) when the spores are on the wheat grains to be 
used for seed. 

(1) After the germination of the “bunt” spores, and before the 
myeeliinn threads have entered the young wheat plant, there will 
possibly be found some way to kill the threads of the “bunt”; but 
at present nothing can be safely used at a reasonable cost to prevent 
the wheat plants from being infected on the soil. We sometimes 
see happen in the soil what we would like to reproduce cheaply; 
when the seed is sown in soil that is quite dry, as far as we can see, 
we often get clean crops of grain from untreated “bunty” seed. 
This is because there is enough moisture in the soil to germinate the 
bunt spores, but not enough to start the grain, with the result that 
there is no host plant for the threads of the fungus to enter, and so it 
dies. 

(2) The first parts of the mycelium threads to enter the young 
wheat plants die as the wheat gets well above ground, so that most 
of the threads in a diseased plant are near to the top of the plant, 
and none below the ground nor near it; this being so, it might be 
possible to clear a crop from the trouble at this stage. Professor 
Perkins, when Principal of Roseworthy Agricultural College, thought 
so some years ago, and had experiments conducted with this in 
view. Here he had plants grown from artificially infected seed cut 
oif as close to the ground as possible at various stages in their 
growth, hoping that the mycelium threads died sufficiently early to 
be able to free the plants from disease, and still have time for the 
crops to develop properly. The crops were certainly freed from the 
fungns, hut the cutting off had to be left so late that in a district 
like Roseworthy there were few springs moist enough to make a full 
crop after such a late cutting. This, so far as feeding off the crop 
was concerned,-settled all chances of it being effective in any of our 
“early” districts. 

(3) The task of finding a preventive treatment for this disease 
when the spores are on the seed is much simpler than in the other 
two cases. Here what we have to find is something that will cheaply 
prevent the “bunt” spores from germinating without injuring the 
wheat Seed. A number of methods of doing this have been dis¬ 
covered, chief amongst which are the use of heat and the applica- 
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lion of fungus-killing liquids. The surest method of completely kill¬ 
ing all ''bunt” spores and not injuring the grain in the least degree 
is the heating treatment, usually done by the ■ use of hot water. 
This treatment consists in dipping the bags of grain in water at a 
temperature of from 130 degrees P. to 134 degrees P., and leaYing at 
that temperature for 10 minutes; this is an excellent theoretical 
method of treatment, but there are very few farms that have the 
conveniences necessary to keep water within this very limited range 
of temperatiire —below 130 degrees P. will not kill the spores, and 
above 134 degrees F. will kill the wheat. 

Next to the hot water treatment comes the use of a solution of 
copper sulphate or bluestone, which, if intelligently handled, is effica¬ 
cious. The reason I give it second place is because it is a 
very cheap method, generally understood by the farmers of this 
State, the material itself is so cheap that it is seldom-adulterated, 
and if adulterated it is easily recognised as such. 

The treatment of seed with a solution of copper sulphate to be 
eifective in the killing of the “bunt” without injuring the grain 
rests mainly on the two following points:— {a) The strength of the 
solution in water, and (6) the thorough wetting of all the grain. 

(a) The solution should be at least what is known as a 1 per cent, 
solution, and not more than a 1-| per cent, solution, except in excep¬ 
tional cases. These strengths are represented by 11b. copper sul¬ 
phate in lOgalls. of water for a 1 per cent solution, and Iflbs. copper 
sulphate in lOgalls. of water for a per cent, solution. One per 
cent, is strong enough if the seed to be pickled is not very badly 
infected, 1| per cent, makes it a little surer, but is unnecessarily 
strong in anything but bad cases, and over 1-| per cent, certainly 
kills all the “bunt,” but also reduces the germinating powers of 
the grain rather considerably. 

(&) To thoroughly wet the grain with the solution some method 
must be used that rubs the grains well together; if this is not done 
air bubbles remain on the surfaces of the grains, and many spores 
of the fungus could nestle under these and never become wet. This 
can be illustrated by dropping a handful of grain into a bottle con¬ 
taining some solution, when the air bubbles on grains are easily 
seen, and if the grain he left in the bottle for a week the bubbles 
will be found to remain intact That each of these air bubbles might 
cover a number of the spores is easily recognised, if you remember 
that it takes from between 2,000 and 3,000 of them placed alongside 
one another to extend lin. 
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The best method of rubbing the grains together so as to break 
these air bubbles is by using a shovel to turn a heap of loose wheat 
on a floor after pouring the requisite amount of solution on the 
heap. This method will necessitate the use of about 2|galis. of 
solution to a bag of seed, and should be turned over from three to 
five times. Where no suitable floor is available, the next best method 
of pickling with a copper sulphate solution is to put about Ibush. of 
seed in a bag, tie loosely, and immerse the bag in the solution for 
five minutes or so. There are a number of pickling” machines on 
the market, most of which rely largely on the fact that all unbroken 
^^buiit” balls and other light material floats on the surface of the 
liquid, and can be skimmed ofl. This is certainly a great advantage 
when the seed is dirty and badly bunted”; but it is only one part 
of the operation, and really not as important as rubbing the grains 
together to get them thoroughly wet. Seed that has been pickled” 
with a blues tone solution can be left almost indefinitely before sow¬ 
ing it, provided that it was thoroughly dried before rebagging it; 
indeed, the germination of ^'pickled” seed that has been allowed to 
dry and kept for some time is usually greater than if the seed is 
sown soon after pickling.” 

Formalin. 

Another liquid used fairly largely in Australia as a preventive to 
*^bunt” is formalin. This to be effective should he at least a J per 
cent, solution, i.e,, 11b. of commercial formalin in 40galls. of water. 
IVhen this substance has been used the grain should be sown when 
still damp, immediately after pickling; if allowed to dry it should 
not be sown for at least a fortnight, or if it becomes necessary to use 
the seed before that time is up, it should be thoroughly wetted with 
water. Once grain pickled with formalin has become dry, its ger¬ 
minating power gets less and less for a week, but after that time it 
gradually improves until one month after treatment. Formalin is 
a solution of a colorless gas in water, so that it is easily adulterated. 
In commercial formalin this should be a 40 per cent, solution of 
formaldehyde gas in water; but some formalin supplied to farmers at 
Nhill one year, on analysis, only showed 2 per cent, formaldehyde. 
Formalin is an effective pickle when guaranteed material is used 
and when ordinary care is taken, but because of its liability to adul¬ 
teration, and the need of immediately sowing the grain, bluestone 
at the present is the more reliable of the two. 

Takeall {OpMoiolus graminis), 

This disease is becoming increasiugly troublesome to wheatgrowers 
in many of the farming districts of the State, but as it becomes 
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better iiiiderstood its ill effects will be very considerably reduced. 
The disease, is a fungus growth living on and so affecting the young 
wheat plants, and should rather be known as wheat stem killer 
than ‘''takeali/' as it mainly affects the bases of the stems of the 
wheat plant, and when present to any great extent is so severe on 
the plants that they ohIa’' groAV a feAV inches high before dying back. 
Ill the field it affects patches of the wheat crop, and can be recognised 
by the affected patches being more or less circular in shape, Avith 
their centres quite bare, and the plants in the diseased circle 
gradually iiiiproving until the healthy plants on the edge of the 
ring are reached. The affected plants are usually easily recognised 
by the fact that the bottom 2in. or so of the stems is more or less 
covered ivith a brownish powder. This latter means of recognition 
is of importance to the farmer, as the affection of AA^heat Avith which 
this disease is most often confounded is the result of climatic action, 
and usually spoken of in this State as the blighting off*^ of the 
wheat crop. At one time, and to a lesser, extent at present, every¬ 
thing that resulted in the dying back of the Avheat crop Avas knoAvii 
^Hakeall,’^ but we are gradually groAAung aAvay from this error. 
The blighting off’’ of wheat crops is more or less common in some 
seasons in some districts, and is characterised by the dying right 
back of indiAudiial plants and patches of plants in strong luxuriant 
crops, and is caused by the moisture being dried out of strong, sappy 
plants through some climatic cause, quicker than the roots can make 
it good from the soil. If ‘^blighted” plants be examined, they wdll 
be found to have dried right doAAm to the soil a clear shiny yellowish 
color all the Avay, whereas, as w^as already pointed out, plants 
affected with ^'takeall” are covered with a brownish powder or 
stained brown. 

It has been the experience of most farmers, especially in low rain¬ 
fall areas, that once a field has been affected with ^^takeall,’^ if 
wheat be grown there as the next crop, even on fallow, it will be 
affected by the disease, and very possibly have a worse attack than 
the previous crop. Also, that unless something he done to cheek 
the disease, wheatgromng will have to be given up on that par¬ 
ticular land for a time, and some other crop grown, 

Iotegtiojst of the Wheat Cbops bv '‘ Takealu. ” 

As this parasitic fungus lives on the stems of the wheat plant, 
especially at the base, and as the badly affected plants do not pro¬ 
duce heads'of grain, it is probable that' the'_ grain harvested from 
affected crops and used for seed the following year is not infected 
with the spores of the disease. The infection of the crops is most 
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likely brought about in the soil, more particularly from the stems 
of the plants that are buried when the soil is being ploughed. 

Peeventive Treatment fob '‘TxIkeall.'' 

(1) As the straw left after harvesting an aifec'ted wheat crop 
is the most likely means of infection, the first step in the eradication 
of the disease should be the burning of the stubble. This will 
actually burn much affected material, and in places at least will kill 
many spores on the underground stems and roots by the heat 
generated. 

(2) As the fungus has been found on many of the plants that are 
usnally found growing on our wheat lands, properly working the 
fallows, keeping them free from all weeds, wdli tend to reduce the 
disease. 

(3) One crop that will grow more or less well wherever wheat 
can be grown well—the oat crop—is but seldom, and then never 
badly, affected by this disease. This being so, when wheat crops 
are affected, the disease can be checked on that land by the growing 
of oats instead of wheat for a few seasons, especially if this is done 
on well-worked fallow land. The oats not being readily attacked 
by the fungus, tends to starve it out of the land. 

(4) Until the fungus causing the trouble was isolated a few years 
ago, it was usual in this State, at any rate, to consider the disease 
as being'a mechanical one. It is not long ago that a common saying 
amongst farmers was, ^‘Late fallow brings ^takeall, and also 
“Ploughing in a lot of stra^v or rubbish brings ‘'takeall.^ ’’ These 
two things—late fallcw and ploughing in much straw—certainly 
appear to encourage the disease, so much so that I personally be¬ 
lieve that the holding of the disease in check depends more on the 
meehaiiical condition of the soil than on anything. 

The first method given of checking the disease—the burning of 
affected straiv—does away with the second part of mechanical fault 
encouraging the disease, i,e., the ploughing in of much rubbish. 
This burning of our straw is wrong in any system of farming, and 
more particularly so under a system like ours, where we burn up 
the organic matter very quickly by bare-fallowing the land; and 
it should only be done (after the land is properly cleared of its 
natural gro'li;h) when the “takealF’ disease has been prevalent. 
When the disease has been checked, the waste of organic matter due 
to burning should be made up by being extra careful to get as much 
as possible into the 'soil. 

The reason that late fallow and ploughing in much straw en¬ 
courages the “takealP^ disease rests on the fact that in most seasons 
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they do not tend towards soil conditions ideally favorable to the 
growth of wheat, particularly -when the wheat is in its earlier stages, 
when the disease is most active. From studying the disease for 
some years now, I am convinced of the fact that even in soil more or 
less badly affected with this disease, if the wheat crop gets a really 
good start, and continues in good healthy growth, there will be 
hardly any evidence of the trouble. This healthy growth depends 
very largely on the soil being in a state of good mechanical condition, 
and late fallow and much dry organic matter in the soil as a rule 
by no means give mechanical condition good enough to promote this 
growth. Ill its simplest form the ideal seed bed for wheat consists 
of soil that has been ploughed up and then so worked that only the 
immediate surface—2iii. to 3in.—^is loose, and the soil immediately 
under it firmly compacted together. It is in a seed bed such as this 
that wheat will give its best yields, other things being equal, and I 
feel quite convinced that if seed beds like that described are always 
attained we would hardly know what'Aakeair^ is. In the ordinary 
operations of hare fallowing obtaining this seed bed is one of our 
main objects, even if it is done in most cases unconsciously, and if 
the land is ploughed early, the rains that fall compact the under 
surface by running the particles together, and we cultivate the sur¬ 
face of the land to keep it free from strong crusts and from weeds. 
These operations get us somewhere near the ideal seed bed. But 
in the case of late fallow, the ploughing is usually done after the 
heavy rains of the year are finished, and so not enough rains fall 
throughout the time between ploughing and seeding to compact the 
under-surface soil. This leaves the soil, as it also does when a large 
bulk of organic matter is ploughed in, with more or less large spaces 
in the under layers, which, when the roots of the wheat plants reach 
them, naturally give a check to the growth of the plants, and unfor¬ 
tunately, to make it ’worse, this check to the plants comes just at 
the time when the fungus is most active, and when the wheat plants 
are weakest. In all land that is cleared, i.e., free from stumps, the 
producing of good mechanical condition of the soil, or an ideal seed 
bed for wheat, can be brought about by the use of land rollers. As 
this disease spreads, the use of rollers is becoming more necessary, 
and instead of depending so much on the rains tha%fall after the 
seed is in the soil to compact it together, as is the common practice 
at present, rolling the land will become just as important and neces¬ 
sary an operation as is harrowing. In practically all seasons a heavy 
rolling of the land is advantageous, but it is an essential operation 
when heavy rains have not fallen on the fallowed land. 
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Summary. 

1. is a fungus disease afecting wkeat crops, and is 
characterised by the presence of evil-smelling dark-brownish spores 
taking the place of the whole of the affected grains except the out¬ 
side skins. 

2. Wheat crops are usually infected on the seed before it is put 
into the soil. 

3. The only practicable method of eradicating or checking ^^biint'^ 
is by treating the seed with a solution of a fungicide. 

4. A 1 per cent, solution of copper sulphate takes pride of place 
as a farmer’s method of treatment. 

5. For best results this solution should be poured on heaps of 
loose wheat on a floor and mixed, until thoroughly wet, with shovels. 

6. When no floor is available, Ibush. butts of the seed should be 
immersed in the solution for a few minutes, or else be pickled with 
the help of a machine made for the purpose. 

7. Grain is better pickled wdth bluestone some time before the 
sowing of it. 

8. A J per cent, solution of formalin is a good pickle, provided 
the grain is sown whilst still damp. 

^^TakealV^ 

9. '^Takeall” is a fungus disease affecting wheat crops in more 
or less circular patches, and is characterised by the presence of dark 
powder or stain at the base of affected straws. 

10. Infection with this disease appears to come wholly from the 
soil, particularly from the straws of affected plants, 

11. All stra^v from affected crops should be burnt. 

12. Land should be bare fallowed early and worked w^ell to keep 
it free from weeds. 

13. Oats should be used as a change crop with wheat on land that 
has shown signs of the disease. 

14. Good mechanical condition of the soil at seeding should be 
aimed at, so that the young wheat plants are strong enough to grow 
away from the parasite. 

15. Rolling the land heavily should be resorted to whenever it is 
doubtful if the under surface is well compacted together. 
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THE BROOD MARE. 


[All address delivered by the Govermaent Veterinary Lecturer (Mr, 
F. E, PiiACE^ B.V.Sc., -M.R.C.Y.S., etc.) before the Conference of 
Northern Yorke's Peninsula Branches of the Agricultural Bureau^ 
held at Kadina.] 

In addressing a Conference at Kadina one is speaking to men who^ 
as a rule, have a better idea of a brood mare and her treatment than 
is the ease in many districts in South Australia, for Yorke’s Penin¬ 
sula has long been noted for its horses and its breeders. A clean, 
strong air, feed plenty and good, a limestone soil to develop bone and 
feet have much to do with this, and judgment and selection for a 
market have, perhaps, more. 

The follovdng remarks are not laid down as strictly authoritative, 
hut are more or less the outcome of the speaker’s own experience 
coupled with a certain amount of technical education relative to the 
horse, and should any remark not meet with approval, the Conference 
will benefit by the expression of such, as there are two sides to any 
question, and it will be well to discuss them. 

The Breed. 

The breed of mare is entirely a matter of one’s choice, but through¬ 
out these remarks the speaker has in his mind’s eye the possibility of 
evolving a type of mare more suitable for the South Australian farm 
than the fixed types of Great Britain, a type that is broadly described 
as medium draught, that type which recent events have brought into 
prominence in the Old Country in the vales of Yorkshire and the 
eoombes of Devon, which is spoken of as the old style pack mare. 

In a recent number of the Agricultural Journal there appeared a 
plate of a Pereheron filly demonstrating;the lines sought for; and, 
should any think such is too light, her weight at 3 years was over 
l,4001bs-, 'which is generally taken to be the weight of a heavy draught. 
Whatever her breed, it will be an advantage to have a pure-hred mare, 
and possibly the Shire mare will suit our purpose better than the 
Clyde, and where the crossbred mare has-to be used, as in,the' great 
majority of cases, she'will have to be, it will be a great advantage to 
have a strain of Mood in her pedigree. Where the crossbred mare is 
shapely and suitablfe'She will come into profit, hut where she is palpably 
a mongrel, it is a waste of money to pay for a good stallion and rank 
folly to use a bad one. 
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The Age to Breed. 

Tile age at which a mare should be bred from was adimrably dealt 
with at the Adelaide Congress some two years ago by the present 
Principal of Rosew-orthj^ College, and anyone in doubt as to whether a 
mare is too old or too ^mung can have their doubts specifically set at 
rest by a reference to it. Speaking personally, I have rather a weak¬ 
ness for breeding from three-year-old mares, although that practice 
was decried in the address alluded to, and rightly so from a physio¬ 
logical point of view, hut from an economic one it has its advantages, 
and even physiologically it seems to me that it is not entirely mthout 
them, as it tends to make the mare more matronly. With regard to 
old mares, I should be inclined to go on breeding from them until they 
ceased to do so if they w^ere of the type I required; and suppose a mare 
of 10 or 12 had never been bred from, I should have no hesitation in 
commencing to breed from her; if her legs are those of a mare 40 or 
more, her constitution should be at its prime still. 

I have never found any direct evidence to substantiate the popular 
idea that a foal from an aged mare will have an aged expression, and 
1 have seen numerous examples to the contrary. 

The Shape op the Mabe, 

The shape of the brood mare is a most essential factor; she must be 
compact, a big mare looking small—^the opposite is useless as a brood 
mare—low on the leg and deep in the chest, so that she is very decep¬ 
tive under the standard, standing much higher than she looks. She 
should be all muscle and vigor, not fat and lymphatic, with straight 
upper and lower lines. She will have to carry her foal on her belly 
wail, so the floor need not sag like that of a poddy calf; she ■will need 
tone in those muscles w^hen bearing her foal. Her hind quarters 
should be roomy and, above all, muscular. Width between her haunch 
bones must be balanced by the power a well set on tail indicates as 
existing in the muscles of the loins both above and below the spine; 
they^ will all, especially those below the psoas muscles, be very im¬ 
portant when the young champion is coming into the world. Her face 
must be that of a happy, good-tempered mother, with its fine skin and 
bright expression, with energy expressed in every quick movement of 
the nostrils and ears, hut without a trace of silly nervousness. She 
should be as active as a cat, for while she is carrying her foal she will 
have to look out for herself and him in the many little accidental tight 
places that one of a team is bound to get into. 

Soundness. 

Sonndness is an absolute' essential, and the handmaid of shapeliness. 
The mistaken policy of breeding from any sort of mongrel mare, 
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sound or otherwise^ is leading this State into serious horse trouble, for 
most hereditary unsoimdnesses do not develop until the horse is well 
in working years, say at 5 or 6, and he may have worked all right on 
the fai^m till then, and w'hen sold for a good offer, the deal may have 
been made in ail good faith, but he turns out badly, and the dealer 
avoids that farm on his next round. 

The great law of breeding, ‘‘Like begets like,’’ is only too true of 
the brood mare, and it is a very mistaken policy to keep a mare for 
breeding because she is no good for anything else. Accidents which 
deter a mare from work need not exclude her from the stud, but it is 
veiw doubtful if it is good economy to keep such a mare about except 
in very exceptional cases. 

Temperament. 

The temperament of the brood mare is as important a point as her 
shape and soundness. Above all, she must be quiet; not lazy or 
piggish, but easy going, not readily upset, always willing to do her bit, 
and perhaps a bit more than that—which when in foal she must not 
do—^but never anxious to take the load of the whole team on her own 
collar. She must be of a motherly disposition, no putting the ears 
back and lashing out when another comes alongside her; for one day it 
may be her own foal, and the greeting result in a broken leg. Her 
motherliness should be confined to her own offspring; the mare that 
organises a cheer-up society for ail the foals in a paddock is altogether 
too fussy, and is not likely to be popular with other mares. 

On the other hand, the masculine-headed mare with well-developetl 
tusks, even if she gets in foal—^which is problematical—will pro¬ 
bably think the foal can fend for himself while she attends a discussion 
on the disadvantages of barbed wire or some kindred subject, and he 
will have a very rough time and short milk allowance. Mares of this 
disposition had better be shifted out of the stud. 

Treatment. 

The treatment of the brood mare should be essentially that of a 
member of any well-regulated team, except that work of a Jerky 
nature, shifting heavy loads, clearing stumpy ground, and so forth 
must be avoided, and in the later stages of pregnancy she had better 
be on the outside of the team, and must not be put between the dray 
shafts. She is better for steady fair work right up to foaling; the 
custom of giving her a spell in the middle of her pregnancy, and bring¬ 
ing her in to work off fat that may have accumulated is not wise. 
Changes of work and feed often upset the digestion, which is more 
readily disturbed during pregnancy, with the result that the foal is 
displaced, and a difficult foaling follows. 
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In the yard she should not have the chance of rushing up narrow 
gangways or of crushing up to her feed with the mob, and projections, 
such as rails and posts, must be removed. In the paddock her mates 
must be carefully chosen, mares which do not get on well together 
being put in diiferent paddocks. Some geldings are a regular nuisance 
to mares, attempting to look after the foals and getting into mischief 
which sometimes results in a fight. The doubtful gelding, which may 
be a rig, must be kept away from the brood mares altogether; his antics 
may at any time cause them to slip foal, while he is often inclined to 
savage the foals. 

Feed. 

Feed, like treatment, must be on commonsense hues, remembering 
that regularity is most essential, changes in quantily, quality, or times 
are almost sure to upset the in-foal mare, and may result in her slipping 
or displacing the foal. If she is not working, green paddock feed is 
best for her, but if she is in wmrk she should have her usual diet, pre¬ 
cautions being taken against constipation, which is the root of nearly 
all the troubles likely to affect an in-foal mare. Extra bran is good, 
occasional mild doses of Epsom salts are useful, but avoid molasses 
for the in-foal mare; its use is calculated to upset digestion and to rob 
the foal of oxygen that it should get through its dam’s blood. 

Service. 

The question of service may be left to. the stallion’s groom if he is 
a man of experience; if not, do not believe anything he says. The 
novice at the game is full of wierd notions gathered in various bars 
from individuals of much loquacity and little knowledge. A practical 
difficulty arises with a horse on his round, physiologically he is more 
likely to get foals from his early morning services, becoming sexually 
exhausted as the day wears on, while the mare is more likely to con¬ 
ceive if put after her day’s work, so that there must be a certain 
amount of give and take betw^een the oAvners of the animals. 

Although heat may exist for several days, the period during Avhieh 
the mare is sexually receptive is often limited to a feAv hours, Avhich 
are usually those prior to the commencement of passing off from heat, 
and the service is more likely to be successful at the middle of heat 
than either early or late. Repeated service is of no extra value in 
case of successful copulation, and is wearing for the horse. 

In case of a mare consistently failing to conceive, she must be 
examined and, if necessary, ^ ^ raked, ” that is, the neck of the womb 
must he dilated with the fingers before service, and it is well in such 
cases to swab out the parts with a warm solution of baking soda of the 
strength of a good pinch to a pint. A wet mare is more likely to con¬ 
ceive if served at the foal heat—^that is the season which occurs usually 
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betwet ‘11 tile 9tii and lltli days after foaling, as early as the 6th in 
blood mares —than if she is served at a later heat. 

Complaint is sometimes made of mares ''breaking service'’ at the 
sixth or ninth weeks after service. This is quite a physiological occur¬ 
rence, and arises from changes in the growth and attachment of the 
embryo to the womb. It occui’s more .frequently in mares that are 
forced to take service at the intermediate periods, when slight heat 
may be showing, and should the slipping occur, it is better to allow 
the mare a rest for one heat at any rate before putting her to horse. 

The SiGxns of Peegnanoy. 

The signs of pregnancy are the cause of more debate and display of 
lore than almost anything else on the farm, many heated arguments 
oeeiirriiig as to whether a mare is in foal or not. Methods of discover¬ 
ing this are at times curious and at others undesirable; among the 
latter is the custom of pouring cold water into the ears with a view to 
noticing whether she shakes her head or not. 

Watehiiig the near side for movements of the foal after the mare 
lias had a drink of cold wmter in the early morning will not result in 
definite news until the foal is more than half gone, by which time 
there should be other and more satisfactory symptoms. The appear¬ 
ance of barbs under the tongue can hardly be accepted as evidence 
that a mare is in foal, because they can be seen under the tongue of a 
gelding, as they are valves at the opening of salivary ducts. It may 
be allow’ed, however, that in in-foal mares they may be a little more 
turgid than normal. 

The most satisfactory signs are the disappearance of the periodic 
heats, although in isolated eases these may occur; the gradual swelling 
of the belly, which may be distinguished from the poddiness of over¬ 
feeding by being more diffuse and not foliowuiig the line of the cjecum 
from the loins to the breastbone on the off side; the swelling of the 
udder and loss of wminkles on it; gaming flesh and becoming milder 
in temper and somewhat sluggish at work. 

Various inethocls of manipulation are at times suggested, and they 
are best left alone. Punching the supposed situation of the foal is not 
calculated to improve his position, and does not reveal with any cer¬ 
tainty whether he is there or not. Examination through the vagina is 
almost certain to bring about a loss of the foal, while a similar pro¬ 
cedure through the hind bowel will as a rule be unsatisfactory if not 
dangerous, and in either case the position of the foal will not be what 
is usually depicted in books, for, instead of being in the normal posi¬ 
tion he adopts at birth, he will be lying on Ms back wnth all his legs 
tucked up, and the only available part to feel will be the back of his 
head. , 
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Attention at birth is a wide enough subject to require a special 
opportunity to deal with it, but, in conclusion, it may be said that 
when foaling is due the mare should have every attention, and not be 
aware that she is getting it. Fussing about the mares with a lantern, 
either in paddock or yard, is only one degree worse than forgetting to 
look round the last thing at night and the first thing in the morning. 
Should things have gone on all right in the meantime, no help will be 
required; and should they not, the sooner help is rendered the better 
for all parties. The act of birth is so quick in the mare that the foal 
supply of life blood ceases when it begins, and he must breathe to live, 
so that nothing is gained by delay and much lost. 

Whatever has to be done should be done deliberately and without 
flurry, and it should be remembered that while he was gromng there 
was plentj?^ of room for the foal in the wnmh, and if he has to be 
adjusted it can be done more easily there than in the passage; push is 
of more use than pull till he is in the right position. Every 1916-17 
foal is likely to grow into good money, which wdll be wanted on the 
farm, as elsewhere; so a cheap investment likely to yield good interest 
may be found in a good brood mare. 


THE ORANGE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


[An address delivered before the Lower Northern Branches of the 
Agrieultiiral Bureau by the Horticultural Instructor, Mr. Geo. Quinn.] 

The original home of the orange still arouses much controversy 
amongst historians of this fruit, but all the evidence adduced tends 
to indicate that it was situate in the region of Southern Asia, pro¬ 
bably within the trojjie zone. The contention that the tree has its 
origin within the bordefi's of that climatic belt is certainly supported 
by the fact that whenever it is grown under such conditions of 
humidity and heat the fruit tends to produce seeds in great abiin- 
daiice, and the plant to propagate and maintain itself without the aid 
of mankind. 

I have not been able to discover the date of the introduction of 
the orange into South Australia, but as a number of varieties 
existed in the mother State of New South Wales before the founda¬ 
tion of our own, it is very probable this fruit received attention from 
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some of our enterprising pioneer fruitgrowing colonists. In his 
bookj Three years in South Australia/' from 1839 to 1842, a Mr. 
J, F. Bennett says six varieties of oranges were in cultivation at that 
time. The experience obtained locally over a period of upwards of 
half a century now enables us to review the conditions of soil and 
climate under which this fruit appears to thrive best. This claim, 
ho\rever, must always be qualified by the fact that our methods of 
cultural treatment are still more or less in a nebulous condition, and 
subject to the possibilities of improvement under every accretion to 
our knowdedge of this tree and its needs. 

Orange-Growing Districts. 

The localities in our State wherein the orange appears to thrive 
comprise a comparatively limited area, but this doubtless could be 
vastly extended, in so far as climatic conditions are concerned, were 
other desiderata forthcoming. This tree at present is growm on the 
coastal plains to the west of the range which extends in an irregular 
fashion north-easterly from below^ Aldinga on the shores of Gulf St. 
Vincent to the Barossa district behind Gawler, and its cultivation 
also creeps up along some of the narrow sheltered valleys which 
project into these hills both on the western and southern sides. In 
practically no other coastal area is the orange found until the 
southern spurs of the Flinders Range are reached, approximately 150 
miles farther north. Here, wdthin a distance of probably 20 miles of 
the shores of Spencer’s Gulf, around the towns of Laura, Crystal 
Brook, along Beetaioo Valley, and upon the westerly slopes in the 
vicinity of Baroota Creek, and considerably farther north at Stirling 
North, where the Saltia Creek debouches upon the piaii:L, small 
orange groves, placed in sheltered positions, give evidence of the 
suitability of the atmospheric conditions for this fruit. The inland 
districts tested thus far lie along the valley of the River Murray, 
beginning in a modest manner near Murray Bridge, and extending 
at intervals to the boundary of the State, from whence it is continued 
into the adjoining States of Victoria and New South Wales. 

Climatic Conditions Desirable. 

The atmospheric conditions which appear to favor the orange may 
be said to be an absence of extreme cold, either in the shape of frost 
or the refrigerating action of cold winds. Providing a sufficiency 
of moisture envelops the roots the so-called hot winds do not seem t«> 
exercise a highly deleterious effect upon the tree. The extreme 
degree of cold which the tree is able to withstand undoubtedly varies 
with the condition of its vegetative activity at the time. American 
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investigators claim tliat green fruit is injured by 3 degrees of frost 
or a temperature of 29deg“. Fahr., but ripe fruit will remain iiii- 
injiired until 6 degrees, i.e.j 26deg\ Fabr., is registered. The re¬ 
sistance of each part of the tree increases with its age and solidity, 
hence the newly-opened blossom is the most vulnerable, the solid 
trunk the least so. Ordinary sweet orange trees in a dormant con¬ 
dition have been recorded to have 'withstood the cold uninjured 'when 
the thermometer registered 20deg. Fahr., or 12 degrees of frost, 
which is more severe than ever recorded in South Australia, and the 
Satsiiina mandarin when in a dormant state, at the Florida Experi¬ 
ment Station, withstood a temperature of 16.5deg. Fahr. It is very 
seldom indeed the orange-growing districts in this State experience 
6 degrees of frost, and invariably the lowest readings occur in winter 
(July), when our citrus trees are, or should he, free from unripened 
wood and foliage and the fruit Avell advanced to'wards maturity. 

Soil Conditions. 

The other desiderata for the well-being of this tree may be summed 
up in a sweet, well-drained soil, evenly supplied with moisture 
throughout the year, so that the roots are warm in winter and cool in 
summer. In the South Australian .orange-growing areas those re¬ 
ferred to as coastal districts experience approximately from IGiii. to 
24m. of rainfall per annum, most of which falls in the cool season— 
f 1*0111 April to September. This, combined with the proximity of the 
gulf waters make for a higher degree of humidity in the atmosphere 
than is experienced inland. The winter temperature records show 
occasional frosts of a very light character. On the Adelaide Plains 
June averages 3deg., July 5deg., and August 3deg. over a period of 
55 years, the lowest recorded in that period being lOdeg. The summer 
temperature ranges above lOOdeg. Fahr. on a very few days indeed. 
At the same time, the lower temperature which ranges during the 
last three months (June, July, and August), in conjunction with the 
rainfall, whilst the fruit is maturing undoubtedly affects the charac¬ 
ter of the same. The orange is grown in these localities over the 
courses of long obliterated streams, or those from whose silted up 
surfaces the present creeks and rivers have been forced aside. These 
soils are composed of detritus washed from the ranges out of which 
the streams passed into the gulfs. Excavations show them to be 
made up of layers of water'worn boulders, gravel, loam, and silicious 
sand, with a fair proportion of organic matter intermixed. In the 
State orangery, located at Adelaide, on the banks of the Waterfall 
Gully creek, this formation remained unaltered at 23ft. below the 
surface. In some of these alluvial soils the loam and organic matter 
combined are not sufficient to prevent too rapid an underdrainage 
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during' dry siimiiiers. In others, on’ the contrary, these components 
form too large a proportion of some of the soils, or the presence oi* 
a substratum of clay renders the soil mass too compact for the. win¬ 
ter's rain to pass through it sufficiently fast to avert injury to the 
roots of the orange tree. Hence we find in an orangery of a few 
acres in extent all gradations of quality in the growth of the tree 
and the fruit it bears, which are directly attributable to the soil 
conditions, or perhaps it would be more correct to say combined with 
the treatment given the soil by the cultivator. 

Ill the inland districts, referred to as the Valley of the Murray, 
the climatic conditions differ in some very marked respects. The 
mean temperature at night during the winter season is lowmr, and 
during the daytime higher than on the coasts. The rainfall between 
April and September does not reach one-half that received on the 
coasts, viz., 5|in. against 14in., and in consequence a drier atmos¬ 
phere prevails. The soils wffierein the orange is grown consist of 
coarse sandy loams—almost pure coarse sands intermixed with a 
small amount of claj^, lime and organic matter w'oiild, perhaps, prove 
a more accurate description. These overlie calcareous strata wiiicb 
are found at depths varying from 1ft. to approximately 5ft. below 
the surface. These soils provide a free foraging area in which the 
roots travel with gr.eat freedom, more especially near to the surface. 
From these soils the heat absorbed in the daytime is rapidly passed 
by radiation at nightfall, and in consequence great fluctuations in 
temperature occur, more particularly in the surface layers. 

Y.iBmTioxs IK Fruit prom Coast and Inland. 

The fruits produced in these two zones of climate differ consider¬ 
ably. The more uniformly low^ temperatures of the nights and days 
on the coast during the period wffien the fruit is growing, the com¬ 
parative absence of severe frosts as it approaches maturity, combined 
with the grosser form of food supply in the soil, tends to produce a 
fruit fairly coarse in the skin, with sugar and acid contents inoi*e 
evenly balanced, w'hilst the outer rind partakes of a paler tint. The 
tendency to hear a great number of fertile seeds so noticeable in 
the vicinity of the tropics, is, how^ever, not appreciably present. The 
typical oranges produced in the inland districts are thinner and 
smoother in the skin, and contain less rag or blanket around or 
between the loculoiis segments. The sugar contents are apparently 
more in evidence than the acids, and the outer rind partakes of a 
deeper orange red tone than the same variety when growni nearer the 
coast. There is a tendency for both the rind and the pulp sections 
to contain less,moisture than is the case'writh coastal fruit, and pos¬ 
sibly this accounts to a certain extent for the good carrying qualities 
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displayed by inland grown oranges. I find in Professor Colt’s work 
on ''Citrus Fruits/’ issued in 1915, these observations tally very 
closely with Californian experiences under approximately similar 
conditions. 

Varieties Grown. 

The commercial oranges grown here in South Australia consist of 
varieties of three species, viz., the sweet orange (Citrus awrantuim 
siuense of Gallesio) known as the Malta or Portugal orange; the 
Seville or sour orange (Citrus aurantium acicla of Eumpliius) ; and 
the Mandarin or (Citrus aurantium nohilis of Loiireiro). It is true 
we have the deciduous orange of Japan (Citrus trifoliata), and the 
so-called Poorman orange, the botanical identity of which I have 
yet to learn, but these can scarcely be termed commercial types, 
although the latter is used successfully in the making of marmalade. 

Of the sweet oranges, there are several sorts known as Navels, on 
account of the umbilical shaped mark at the apex of the fruits. Of 
these, the AVashington Navel and its sports, knowm as Thompson’s 
Improved, Naveleiicia, Golden Buckeye, and Golden Nugget are the 
best. Of these, the Washington Navel has established the ])est repu¬ 
tation in our dry atmosphere. Thompson’s and Naveleiicia resemble 
each other in many respects, yielding a more spherical, even-sized 
lot of fruits than the Washington. The last-named t'wo sorts are 
much paler in the skin, that of the Buckeye fruit being marked by a 
longitudinal streak of deeper orange red. The Nugget has a pecu¬ 
liarly willowy d\varf habit of growth, and is too slo-w to utilise the 
growTh of the lemon stocks sometimes used here. These navel 
oranges usually have the essential organs of their flowers aborted, 
so that fertilisation apparently is not completed, and seeds rarely 
develop from the ovules. 

Of the seed-bearing varieties, immense numbers have been selected, 
named, and propagated. In our State collection some 42 of these 
varieties have been fruited. Besides such well-known kinds as 
Siletta, St. Michael, Sabina, Paramatta, Rio, Mediterranean Sweet, 
Maltese Blood, and Late A^alencia, a very high opinion has been 
formed of Nonpareil, Joppa, and Ponton’s Red, which latter seems 
to be an improvement upon the Maltese and other so-called Blood 
oranges. One or two seedlings of Australian origin, such as Parker’s 
Seedling and Paterson River, are also of promising quality. 

Amongst the Mandarin type, the Dancy’s Tangieriiie for our 
climate, stands pre-eminent, although for flavor the kid-gloA^e-like 
Nobilis is not approached by any other Mandarin. It is, however, 
rather too small for eommereial w'ork. The Emperor and Scarlet 
Emperor are typical of the large loose-skinned sorts, and nnsuited to 
long-distance transportation. The so-called Thorny—which is 
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tliornless—and the Beauty ox Glen Retreat are valuable, 
sweet orange hybrids — Shipping, FewtrilFs Shipper, and Jac 
liiiproved —are particularly firm and handsome. The first-name 
very sweet, the latter rather acid, but its skin is of the richesl’*^^ 
not to say crimson color, to be found in the fruits of the 
family. Amongst the dwarf Japanese strain Satsum-a- is 
growing on account of being the earliest of all Mandarins to 
and with us next to it comes Parker^s Special. The latest ripe'^ing 
of our 19 yarieties of Mandarins is the large, somewhat coarse fii^g 
of Siam. 


Of the Seville types, we have three varieties; the small or common, 
which comes true from seeds; the Flat Seville, a much larger, pale, 
yeliowish-green fruit, and a large smooth rich orange-colored variety, 
much handsomer than either of the above. 


Propagation of the Orange. 

Most, if not all, of the first orange trees introduced into this State 
were rooted layers. Now, they are all propagated by means of bud¬ 
ding upon seedling stocks. Seeds intended for sowing should not 
he allowed to get dry after being removed from the fruit pulp. 

The question of stocks for orange trees is a very disputed one. 
The concensus of opinion appears to run, both in America and here, 
somewhat on the following lines:—For free, well-drained land, Avhich 
does not become very cold in winter, the Seedling Sweet orange is 
preferred. For soil subject to retain much of the winter’s rain and 
which is also somewhat wet in summer, the Seville is^lshosen; 
exceedingly wet lakeside land, almost swampy and peaty in character, 
the trifoliate Japanese orange. The lemon is not favored here, as it 
is accused of creating strong upright growth in the orange, and the 
grossiiess is transmitted to the fruits. It is also stated to he very 
subject to the mal de gonia, or collar rot. The principal drawback 
to the exclusive use of the Seville stock is that it dwarfs the tree 
worked upon it, and that more particularly if used in land not w^eli 
supplied with moisture. 

Nursery Soils Favored. 

It is not necessary here to elaborate the process of propagation, hut 
I should like to say that a citrus nursery should be located in surface 
soil altogether too shallow and adhesive for the permanent growth of 
orange trees. In such soil the nursery tree does not make a few 
large penetra'tihg roots only, hut a reasonable number of horizontal 
roots, which emit large numbers of fibrous roots. The tree grown in 
this soil is small and hard, and, when lifted, most of the roots are 
saved without undue labor in excavating. When lifting young trees 
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as many roots as possi])le should 1)0 saved, and, wliat is most impor¬ 
tant, kept moist until ‘replanted. As every leaf is actively drawing 
moisture, first from the sap stream and probably later from the water 
of organisation, it can readily be understood that unless the leaves 
are removed in proportion to the roots.lost, the plant’s vitality will 
rapidly become lowered, and that perhaps beyond recovery. 

Preparation op Land for Orange Trees. 

The soils in which the orange has given satisfaction here have been 
described already, and I wish only to repeat that in preparing the 
land an effort should be made to deepen and sweeten the surface 
layers at least to a depth of 2ft. Even the sandy loams of the 
Murray Valley are often compacted like cement at very little more 
than 1ft. below the surface, although the first 6iii. may be loose and 
drifting. This sub-layer should be broken and aerated, whether 
done by implements or explosives. It is said the orange is a surface- 
rooting tree, but one may pertinently ask does not this depend upon 
the possibilities before the roots? • I have followed orange roots 6ft. 
down in a vertical direction in the alluviarsoils referred to—roots as 
thick as a man’s wmist—and how much deeper they penetrated I 
could not discover. In clearing new land, all roots of native shrubs 
and trees which would not thoroughly decompose in a year should be 
removed before planting, as the risk of infection by ‘‘root rot 
fungus {Armillana rnellca) is considerable, as the orange growers at 
Harvey, in ’Western Australia, discovered to their great loss. 

Protection Against Winds. 

As previously mentioned, the position chosen should be immune 
from severe frosts and protected against the cold south-westerly or 
south-easterly winds, either by the contour of the country or by 
living shelter belts, or by both. This point is most important, as without 
proper shelter all other desiderata may be present in perfect ordei*, 
and yet the orange trees will not thrive, particularly on the wind- 
exposed borders. 

When to TRANSPmvNT. 

It has been previously emphasized that all foliage should be ripe 
when the time for frosts is expected. Hence the planting of orange 
trees is urged in the springtime. The sign of returning activity, as 
indicated by the emergence of small, pale bud points in the axils of 
the over-wintered leaves tell us the temperature of the soil and air 
are rising, and this is the guide as to when to begin to lift our orange 
trees if we wish to take advantage of the first flush of growth. It 
is true, where the trees have not to he transported far, they may, 
when lifted carefully^ he transplanted throughout the summer 
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iiiontliSj but tlie autumn planting is deprecated owing to the fact that 
to thrive the orange must start into activity as soon as set into the 
orchard, and this means the putting out of young twigs and foliage, 
which takes several months to harden to the condition capable of 
withstanding the sharp frosts which often occur in early winter. 

The orange is a gross feeding plant, as evidenced by the multi¬ 
tude of fibrous roots it possesses, and if the soil be comparatively 
impoverished it is a good plan to mix two or three pounds of blood 
manure or bone fertiliser or a wheelbarrowful of decomposed farm¬ 
yard manure into the soil immediately beneath the spot where each 
tree will be planted. These quantities should be spread over an area 
of about 3ft. square and worked thoroughly into the first foot and 
a half of soil. ‘ The young tree should be set so that it stands a 
couple of inches higher out of the soil than it stood in the nursery, 
and the soil should be afterwards settled into position with a good 
soaking of 'water given without delay. Never set the roots of the 
young trees into dry soil and leave them unwatered for a single hour, 
but rather give them a bucket of water at once if more is not avail¬ 
able'for the time being. 

A¥heii after several months the land has settled back to a normal 
condition around the tree it should be possible to discern the crown 
of the main roots where they emerge from the base of the trunk. 
Should the weather prove dry and hot, bind a bundle of straw loosely 
around each stem w^herever any are exposed. A mulch of straw, 
litter manure, or finely broken dry soil should be made to cover the 
soil above and beyond the spread of the roots for some distance 
around each tree as soon as possible to keep the ground cool, and the 
maxim to never let a young tree need moisture should be observed. 

The tender shoots arising from young trees need special protec¬ 
tion against cold winds in the spring and early summer, and in cases 
where sand drifts occur a strip of wheat may with advantage be 
drilled down the centre between the rows, keeping away at least 
6ft. on each side from the line of trees. This must be cut for hay 
in due season and the stubble disked over, but not ploughed under. 
These remarks apply to the Murray Valley lands particularly, but on 
the coastal areas a row or two of maize planted and irrigated will 
make excellent shelter in a few weeks, and such protection is often 
desirable to protect the first spring growth where the area planted 
is a wide one over which the boundary shelters do not sufficiently 
afford a break. 

Tillage op the Orangery. 

The tillage of thenraiigery is a subject around which a consider¬ 
able difference of opinion ranges. It is contended that this tree is 
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a surface rooter, and that deep tillage is to be deprecated or the 
actiye roots will be broken. I am prepared to grant that if the 
orangery is on shallow soil or deep soil which has been shallowly 
prepared and the fertiliser has been worked into the first three or 
four inches only, whilst the iiTigation water has been applied in very 
shallow furrows^ wRich in turn have been poorly broken by the 
harrows or planet junior, then the roots will ])e near the surface, 
because they have been encouraged to come there at first, and the 
gradual consolidation of the subsoil under such, treatment keeps 
them there. If, on the other hand, the land be deeply prepared and 
sw’eetened by the admission of air, if the manure be put deeply into 
the soil, and the irrigation furrow^s made so that the water is put 
down to the roots, and then the tillage such as will keep it there as 
long as possible, there is little fear of the roots coming up into the 
first few inches of dry surface land. The shallow methods first out¬ 
lined have been practised here for the first half century of our orange 
growing, and the results speak for themselves. These results have 
led many of our citrus growers to place the productive lifetime of 
our orange trees at 30 to 40 years, but in the light of the experience 
of older countries one must emphatically pronounce against such a 
verdict. We cannot attribute this to the vagaries of our climate 
altogether, as our experience of ordinary droughts should teach us 
to seek how best to mitigate their effects. I personally refuse to 
blame the climate, but argue that we must reform our methods of 
treating the orange tree if we wish it to live as long and prove as 
profitable in fruit production as is the case in the other citrus-grow¬ 
ing countries of the wmrld. In tillage, it is suggested we open the 
soil deeply in early winter and leave it to sweeten and weather and 
the rain to penetrate deeply during the time the orange trees are 
not actively growing hut are yielding up their stored vitality in 
maturing the fruit crop. If we wdsh to put organic manures or 
slowly available chemical fertilisers such as potash or crushed bone 
manures into the land we should put them in as deeply as possible at 
this period. In practice^ when ploughing, they are dropped by machine 
or luiud upon the floor of the deep furrows just outside the spread of 
the foliage and buried for the winter's rain to set np further decompo¬ 
sition in them, knowing that what is dissolved will be carried by the 
diffusion of moisture through the deeper layers of the soil. In the 
spring, weeds that have grown, or cover crops somi early in winter will 
be buried by as shallow a furrow as possible, and throughout the sum¬ 
mer a fine dry tilth maintained wdth scarifiers. The approach of 
consolidation in the sub-layers should be carefully watched and steps 
taken to break it by the subsoiling plough or explosives. I am con¬ 
vinced the consolidation and souring of the subsoil is the principal 
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cause of the early decline of ouv orange trees. A poor penetration 
of air and water means a poor supply of plant food made available, 

and the trees die !)aek from sheer lack of nutriment. 

Irrigatixg Grange Trees. 

The orange is not grown commercially in this state without irriga¬ 
tion. Ill the coastal areas the rainfall is supplemented by small 
Amliiines of water iisimlly applied by the ring system to each tree 
individually. 

In the Murray Talley the rainfall may be said to lie regarded as 
only supplementary to the moisture applied by irrigatioiij hence the 
land is watered in furrows and the trees only iiicideiitally dealt with 
ill the process. In the case of the coastal country, the water supplies 
are seldom sufficient if the natural rainfall is short. It is true, with 
the reserve in the subsoil of a winter’s rain, of which Min. or ISin. 
fail between April and September, this ring system gives fair results 
if the tillage be good, but when the rain does not come during that 
period in sufficient volume to sink deeply the ring system yields only 
a starvation allowance to small portions of the root system, which 
pi'obably ramilies the whole sub-surface of the orchard. It is obvious 
the remedy for this would be to water the whole area, but unfortu¬ 
nately the supply usually comes from w^ells whose replenishment 
depends upon the rainfall, and simultaneously with the need for an 
increased volume comes a decreased supply. Doubtless in the future ' 
better supplies will be procurable, but in the meantime our efforts 
should be directed to making the most of what we have. We can do 
this to a considerable degree by increasing the wmter-holding capa¬ 
city of oiir soils, improving their texture in this respect by tillage 
and the addition of extraneous substances. It is a well-known fact 
that a soil rich iii organic matter ^vill hold more water than one in 
which there is an undue preponderance of mineral matter. Hence 
the organic content of our soils should be kept up to a high pitch 
by the.judicious use of farmyard manures or green crops. There is 
very little doubt that whenever peaty swmnip soil is available, as it is 
in the lower Murray Valley, its use on the adjoining sandy lands 
wmiilcl be worthy of extensive trial. The secret of successful orange- 
tree growing would appear to depend on maintaining an even supply 
of moisture about the roots so that the tree never wilts or curls its 
leaves. * The best way to gauge this condition is to test the soil from 
time to time, and not let the danger line be passed, or the sub¬ 
sequent watering may excite growth, to the detriment of the growing 
crop. It has been truly said that the orange fruit which has been 
affected^ by'drought when growing never properly, regains the lost 
ground, remaining'smaller and more acid than it would otherwise 
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have been. In applying water, I suggest it be run into deep trenches, 
and a day or two later, when the soil has lost its adhesiveness, these 
trenches should not be merely filled in, but be torn up, bottom and 
sides alike, before the land is finally levelled back with the dry'dust 
on top. In small gardens the prong hoe, or fork does this work, 
and if we have not yet an efficient horse-drawn implement, there is 
a chance for someone to devise one. I am satisfied, from upwards 
of 20 years’ experiment^ that if this practice be followed no hard 
pan forms beneath the furrowed area. If a surface mulch of litter 
or manure be spread beneath the tree, on no account should the water be 
allowed to flood over or through it. The value of such a miilcli lies 
in its dry porous character, which makes it a poor conductor of 
moisture between the soil surface and the air. 

Pruning. 

The orange does not appear to need the systematic pruning 
deemed necessary to the well-being of deciduous fruit trees. When 
the tree is young I believe in allowing its lower shoots to shade the 
trunk as thoroughly as possible, and gradually, as the top increases 
in its spread, lower limbs may be triinined oE to avoid brushing the 
soil or interfering with cultural operations. If this course be fol¬ 
lowed, each tree must receive careful attention from time to tim<‘ 
to prevent any of the permanent limbs growing across the centre, to 
the displacement of some other limb with a greater claim to the 
kposition. Such interloping branches should be cut out promptly. 
As the tree reaches greater maturity of size, the inner laterals should 
be thinned out so that all the framework can be seen from within 
like the ribs and handle of an open umbrella. The canopy of foliage 
and siiiall twigs should envelop the framework as the cloth does that 
of the umbrella. From time to time a number of latent buds on this 
inner fi*ame will hurst into strong growth, and these, when not 
needed to fill up the canopy, should be mercilessly suppressed. 
These are commouly called suckers or water shoots, and most writer^ 
urge their destruction without exception. Like all water shoots, 
some o these may at times he utilised in the framing of the tree, 
and that more particularly when they arise during the first few sea¬ 
sons after planting the orangery. Often a newly-planted tree will 
remain quite inactive, or even begin to dwindle^ until some of these 
shoots arise beneath or from the moi'e hardened portion of the small 
limbs of which the head of the tree is composed. These shoots will 
frequently form the crown of the tree, and their advent marks a new 
era of development in its chances as a whole. These shoots may 
often be pulled across and tied into a blank space in the head of the 
tree, and thus help to make a well-balanced top to- an erstwhile fiat 
n 
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or lopsided tree. It is sometimes desirable to thin out the living 
twigs in the denser spots around the canopy of foliage, and in doing 
so those twigs which carry old fruit sears should be removed. 

The chief neglect in our orange tree pruning appears to be tbe lack 
of systematic removal of worn out dead brushwood which accumu¬ 
lates in the top. It is true the decay passes but slowly downwards 
into older limbs, but these hard spikelike dry twigs under the action 
of the wind frequently' scratch and injure the young tender oranges 
as vrell as the leaves to a serious degree. It is usually considered 
that early springtime (August and September) is the best season to 
prune the citrus trees here, as that is just as the sap is moving 
upwards. There is this advantage to be claimed for it, where much 
exposure of bark is likely to arise from the removal of limbs, that 
before the sun gains its highest power the gaps in the leafy canopy 
are likely to be covered by tbe expansion of new foliage. The dead 
bruslnvood should be cut out just whenever the grower has time to 
do it. When pruning use sharp shears and saws and make all sec¬ 
tions smooth and flush with the bark of the limb from which the 
severed shoot arose. Ail wounds over an inch in diameter should be 
carefully covered vuth thick white lead paint or grafting wax to 
exclude moisture from the flbres of the exposed wood. 

klANURlNG THE OrANGE. 

From the earliest period of their cultivation thesr trees have been 
manured in this state, but as far as I am able to ascertain no 
systematic work has been conducted over a period of years suffi- 
eiently long to set up a deflnite standard of fertilising for the vary¬ 
ing conditions of soil and climate found in the orange-growing dis¬ 
tricts of the State. At present we can only adhere to what may be 
termed basic principles upon which to formulate any trials w^e may 
undertake. Two or three points may be emphasised. First among 
these we can take it for granted that in a hot dry climate our soils 
under clean tillage, and more particularly under the intense form 
which irrigation implies, organic matter tends to too rapidly 
diminish in the soil. This balance must be corrected by the Judi- 
eioiis use of farmyard manure, vegetable or peaty soils, or by the 
growth of green crops which are to be incorporated back into the 
soil., , Secondly, our South Australian soils are, with few exceptions, 
deficient in available phosphoric acid; and thirdly, the sandy lands, 
..-^ich as are found in the citrus belt along the, Murray Valley, are^ 
invariably low in potash. For supplying the phosphoric acid, eoni:'^, 
binations of bonedust and dissolved bone, known as bone super., 

' suggested in preference to the mineral superphosphates commonly ; 
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used in wheat growing:. ■ ^Yhel^ avaiiahle, siilijliate of potavsh is re- 
commeiided for supplying this constituent in preference to the 
muriate or chloride, and for nitrogen, blood manures and sulphate of 
ammonia are recommended. The potash and phosphates should be 
applied with the early winter tillage, and the nitrogenous blood or 
the animoiiia either with the spring ploughing or in the irrigation 
furrows of the early summer season. Until potash in purified forms 
is again available, all ashes from prmiings or wood fires should be 
saved and placed in an tinleached condition into the orchard soils. 
It is difficult to specify formulas to meet all cases, but in each 51b. of 
fertiliser it is suggested the proportions of 2 of bonednst, 1 of dis¬ 
solved bone, and 1 each of the potash and nitrogenous manures be 
compounded. Of such a mixture it is suggested each tree receive 
from lib. to lOlb. per dressing, according to its size. 

Pests. 

Practically no highly injurious fungi have attacked the orange 
trees in this State, but a few insects are troublesome. Chief amongst 
these the red and black scales (Aspidiotus aiirantU, of Maskeii) and 
(Lecaniimi oleae^ of Bernhard). The orange aphis also attacks the 
young shoots just as the blossoms are opening in the spring. While 
the trees are young the nocturnal eiireulio beetle iOtiorrliijncJnis 
rrihrieollu) gnaws the young leaves and twigs, often causing serious 
injury by stmiting the tree. For red scale various spray washes, 
such as kerosine and othcu* petroleum spraying oil emulsions or resin 
wash, are used with fair results, but the sovereign remedy is fumiga¬ 
tion beneath a gastight cover with hydrocyanic acid gas. This work 
must be performed at night or on p^erfeetly clouded cool days; the 
tents must be free from holes and reasonably gastight, and the 
charges of chemicals properly calculated to the sizes of the trees, and 
the generation of the gas carried out on approved lines. Our experi¬ 
ence indicates the most successful killing of scale is done during the 
winter season, wdien the insects are dormant. As a basis for charg¬ 
ing, the following quantities may be iised:—^For trees under 10ft. in 
height and diameter, use the cyanide of 98 per cent, strength at the 
rate of loz. to each 100 cubic feet enclosed, and gradually decrease 
the strength of the dose as the trees increase in height and diameter 
until an ounce is used for each 150 cubic feet enveloped within the 
sheet. For each onnee of cyanide of potassium use loz. of sulphuric 
acid of good eommereial quality and 3oz. of soft water. 

, The cyanide should not be po-wdered, but in lumps from the size 
of a bean to that of a 'walnut, or even a little larger. The trees 
should be covered for not less than 45 minutes after the generation 
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of the gas coiiiiiieiices. Due precautions must be observed in keep¬ 
ing^ liaiidiiiig, and using these chemicals, as the cyanide and its 
gas are most deadly to human life and the add coiTOsively destruc¬ 
tive to flesh or clothing. 

The black scale is iisuall 3 ’ troublesome upon densely foliated, 
strong growing trees. It does not appear to damage the trees to a 
serious extent, but creates vast quantities of honej^ dew, upon which 
the sootj^ mould fungus (Capnodiiim) finds a congenial home, cover¬ 
ing the trees and fruits with its black smut-like debris. The remedy 
consists ill thinning out such dense places, throiving them open to the 
sunlight, and spraidng the trees occasionally with kerosine or pre- 
jiared spravdiig oil emulsions. The olive green aphides nia^^ be 
killed bi' spraiiiig them with tobacco and soap wash or kerosine 
enmlsioii, but usually a small parasitic ichneumon soon takes 
control and represses this pest. It is onh" in cases of seiioiis infesta¬ 
tion that resort to these artificial remedies becomes necessaiy against 
the aphis. The ciireiilio beetle, being a leaf feeder, may be poisoned hy 
spraying the foliage beneath as well as above with strong arsenate of 
lead, say lib. of paste in Sgalls. of water. A liand of woolly sheep¬ 
skin tied around the stem of each tree proves an effective barrier 
against the ascent of this wdngless insect. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly- meeting of the Admsory Board of Agrieiiltiire was 
lield on Wednesday, May 10th, there being present Mr. F. Coleman 
(in tile chair), Professor Perkins, Messrs. W. J. Colebateh, T. H. Wil¬ 
liams, C. E. Birks, C. J. Tiiekwell, J. Miller, G. S'. Laffer, M.P., and 
the Acting Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis). 

Cornsacks.—A notification was' received from the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture to the effect that no action was contemplated by the Goverii- 
inent in the direction of securing supplies of cornsacks for the coming 
harvest, as, from inquiries made, there was no reason to anticipate that 
importers would have difficulty in securing adequate supplies. 
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Means of Transit hetiveen Port Adelaide and Port Lincoln, —The 
folloiring resolution, iiiianimously carried by the Conference of Lower 
Eyre Peninsula Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, was referred to 
the Minister of xlgricultiire, with a request tliat, if possible, some relief 
might be given these settlers:—'' This Conference is of the opinion that 
the Government should either provide for a State line of steamships 
between Adelaide and Port Lincoln, or make provision for the through 
carriage of goods from Port Adelaide to an}" station on the Eyre Penin¬ 
sula railway, with a through booking charge.’’ 

Sim ultaneous Destruction of Sparrows and Starlings. —Laura 
Branch requested the Board to urge on the Government to fix a period 
for the simultaneous destruction of spamow's and starlings. Mr. 
Latter mentioned that fruitgrowers and vinegrowers especially could 
eitect the destruction of large numbers of starlings by poisoning a 
few cases of grapes with strychnine and distributing these around the 
gardens at the end of the fruit season. Siinultaneous action was 
desirable, but he did not think this could be attained by legislative 
enaetinent. The Board concurred in this opinion. 

Neiv Branches. —^Approval was given to the formation of a Branch 
of the Biix*eaii at Mintaro, with 50 foundation members. A request 
from Pungonda Siding was held over until the termination of the wmiv 

Life 31 ember. —The name of Mr. S. Bottrill of the Narrung Branch, 
was added to the list of life members. 

Netc Jlemhers .—The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches:—Yeelanna—H. Solly; Elbow Hill^—^Dansi, E. S. 
Mills: Geranium—C. Cowled, E. L. Cowled, I. Hughes; Dowlingville— 
L- A. Biirford; Morchard—Chas. Longbottom; Northfield—F. Char- 
don; Elbow Hill—T. Wiklmaii; Two Wells—^L. A. Cordon; Mount 
Barker—P. J. Pope; Myrla—Carl Pettke, F. W. Scliloitlie, Carl Ernst; 
Bute—B. B. Craigie; Berri—P. L. Grove; Strathalbyn—P. G. J. 
Abbott, A. S. Abbott, T. Nevin; Bundaleer Springs—S. Cooper, A. 
Lawrie; Waikerie—J. Smith, B. Eoewesoft; Hawker—A. J. Ireland, 
B. Mansoni, C. P. Pyinaii, B, Peineler, C. Hirsch; Woodleigh—H. 
Paech; Uraidla and Summertown— J, S. Williamson, A. J. Pope; 
Peiiola—^W. A. Clifford, H. G. Strong; Naraeoorte— W. A. Williams; 
Milang — W. Overall; Sandalwood —0. J. Eisemann, T. S. Wood, T. 
Dickson, J. R. Healy, C. A. Richie, J. H. Richie, H. Standfield, P. H. 
Highman, E. Kalliske; Mypolonga—G. Horner, J. Nolan; Brentwood— 
Jas, Martin, S. Nankivell, J, Alderman, J, Babbage, sen.; Geranium— 
P. J. Flaherty; Canowie Belt—^Les. Spavin, J. Nester, Syd. Schultz; 
Murray Bridge—B. A. Zeiinert, A. Pinchbeck, A. J. Pinchbeck. 
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THE AGRiCULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORT FOR MONTH OP MAY. 

Tlie following reports on tlie general agricultural eorolition and outlook of tlie 
areas rejiresented by the Government Experinieutal Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers: — 

Boohorowie. —AVeather—AVith the exception of one good fall ot rain on Alay Idtli 
the iiiontli has been extremely dry. The temperature has been variedy ranging from 
bright hot days to bitterly cold east winds and frosts. Cro^js.—A fair area of g^Tiiu 
lias been sown, but‘this is not showing through the ground yet. Isatiiral feed is still 
fairly plentiful, but consists of dry grass. Stock are in very good condition. Pests.— 
Foxes are numerous, and are doing damage amongst the young lambs. 

Blire's Penuisuht .—The weather has been very disappointing. During the early 
days of the month temperatures reached over SOdeg. Fahr. iu the shade on no less 
than seven occasions. Up till time of writing (26th inst.) only 34 points of rain 
have been registered, and these from light showers during the period embracing 13th 
to 19th inst. During the last tveek 'weather has been changeable, but a general 
break-up is anxiously awaited. Crops.— A good proportion of available land was 
sown dry early in the month, but the unexpected light showers caused farmers to 
defer completion of seeding until more favorable conditions arrive. The seed that 
is sowm is experiencing a hard tussle, as it received just sufficient moisture to swell 
the grain^ and develop a small shoot, and is urgently needing further moisture to 
save its life. Pests.—Crows are unearthing the germinating oat seeds. Parrots 
have been severe on the few cabbages and other small green patches about. It has 
also been necessary to treat young brassieas to keep "the aphis in cheek. Miscel¬ 
laneous.—AAffiter carting is still necessary. 

KyhyhoUte .—^AYoather has been mild and rather dry, only dO points of rain being 
registered, and it all fell between the 14th and 20th. This fall, with the April 
rains, gave sufficient moisture for seeding, but it is remarkable how dry the 
ground has become towards the eiu'i of the month, and a further fall now would be 
very beneficial. Crops.—Perfect conditions have been experienced for seeding, and 
that work has progressed rapidly, many farmers Iniving completed operations. 
Germination has been good; all crojis sown long enough are up and looking well. 
Natural feed has made slow growth this mouth, but holdings generally are under¬ 
stocked, and there is mo shortage. Stock about the same as last month; a good 
percentage of lambs is exjiected, and, although foxes are troublesome, they have 
not caused serious losses. 

TurreifwM ,—^AW^ather—May was rather a disappointing month from an agricul¬ 
tural point of view. Instead of a good soaking rain so eagerly looked forward to, 
only showers fell. One or twm frosts were experienced, but on the whole the tem¬ 
peratures were mild. Crops.—Seeding has fcfeeome general, though the land is 
not in the moist condition that farmers like at seeding time. The season, however, 
is opening so late that operations had to be commenced by those desirous of putting 
in a fair area. Natural feed is becoming scarce, and there is practically no green 
natural herbage for the lambing hocks. Stock.—Ewes are lambing freely, and^the 
percentage of deaths is small. Horses and cattle are in fair to good condition. 
Pests.—Sparrows and starlings are more numerous than has been known in the 
district for some years past. A fair number of foxes have been trapped or poisoned. 

Felfch.—A"ery dry weather conditions have been experienced in this district dur¬ 
ing the month of May, only 27 points of rain hav’e fallen, which is considerably 
below our average, 1,46. Crops.—The fields that have germinated are holding 
their own in the sandy country, but the heavy flats are feeling the dry spell. Natural 
Feed,—A little dry scrub feed is still available. Stock.—All stock in healthy con¬ 
dition. Pests.—Babbits are now making their appearance.' Miscellaneous.-— 
Seeding operations in the district are nearing a finish, and farmers are anxiously 
waiting a good fall of rain. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


Members of the Agrieiiltiiral Bureau who are, or have been, 
serving with the Aiistraiiaii Imperial Forces:— 


Advisory Board of Agriculture- 
Eowell, C.B., Co3. J. 

Amyton— 

Scliiilz, B. V. 

Arden Vale and Wyacca— 
Klingberg, J. E. 

Beaufort— 

Underwood, H. C. 

Beetaloo Valley— 

Heinricli, Eicbajd 
Bartnim, Frank 

Belalie Nortb— 

Napper, S. 

Hansen, Victor 
Bladon, T. B. 

Turner, S. 

Berri— 

Moss, H. B. 

Rogers, A. W. 

Napier, W. 

Day, Essington (Lieut.). 
Sapp, T. W. 

Steward, E. N. 

Cbapple, W. N. 

Cook, J. F. 

Blackwood— 

Magarey, A. W. 

Sullivan, Sgt. H. 

LigM, P. W. 

Harris, J. B. 

Banks, H. A. 

Blyth— 

Pratt, J. Howard 
Bookpumong East— 

Lawrence, R. D. 

West, D. J. 
erase, T. N. 

McMillan, F. M. 
Hingsborougli, L. B. 

Booieroo Centre— 

Mickael, H. D. 

Brooks, N. L. 

Nottle, J. B. 

Borrika— 

Leadbeater, D. ^T. 

Jacobs, a. W. 

Brinkley— 

Martin, A. R. 

Humphrey, H. D. 


Bundaieer Springs— 

Lawxie, N. H. 

Giles, Keith 

Bute — ‘ 

Trengrove, T. 

Butler— 

Sedunary, A. 

Morrison, H. J. 

Bowie, D. M. 

Morgan, J. G. S. 

Parker, L. 

Young, G. 

Canowie Belt— 

Wedding, H. A. 

Sanderson, A. 

Carrow— 

Storiie, C. 

Beaxe, P. 

Anderson, P. 

Norton, A. E. 

Burtt, D. C. 

Cherry Gardens— 

Jacobs, Hal 
Jacobs, cuff 
Clare— 

Viet or sen, Geo. 

Cichon, C. H. 

Menzies, Lieut. D. 

Coomandook— 

Marsh, W. R. 

Williams, L. 

Guy, J. 

Coomooroo— 

Lillecrapp, G. B. (Corporal) 
Avery, L. (Lance-Corporal) 
Robertson, A. 

Robertson, W. 

Coonalpyn— 

Colliver, Wm. G. 

Coorabie— 

Baraiett, L. 

COFPINS, H. 

Cussion, W. 

Fox, C. A. 

Giles, B. 

Gregory, A. 

Hobbs, H, C. 

Riddle, A. W, 

Underwood, F. M. 
Weatherill, W. A. 
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Crystal Brook— 

IHELL, A. (Lient.-CoL) 
Billingliiirst, E. L. 

Story, A. G. 

Burgess, F. E. 

Cygnet Eiver— 

Miller, F. 

Dowlingviile— 

Mason, H. 

WMttaker, L. 

Elbow Hill--- 

Bnnn, E. W. (Sergeant) 
Jenkins, G-. J, 

Surfield, W. 

Wkeeler, H. W. 

Snrfield, P. 

Forest'Bange— 

G-reen, B. J. 

McLaren, S. E. 
Brocklaoff, A. G, 

Geranium— 

Young, B. A. J. 
Toseland, C. A. 

Bowden, J. T, 

Glencoe— 

Agnew, H. A. 

Glencope— 

Manning, B. C. 
Betaliack, W. G. 

Goode— 

Morcombe, P. T. 

Packer, H. 

Green Patch— 

McFarlane, K. S. 
Halidon— 

Bnsseil, 0. A. 

Opie, J. L. 

Clark, W. F. D. 
WestoYer, J. 

Hartley— 

Forhes, J, L. 

Simcock, H. 

Hookina— 

Cagney, F. 

Inman Valley— 

Parsons, H. M, (Major) 
Tugwell, V, G. 
Wailmann, A. G. 

Bose, E,' 

Meyer, M. L. 

Meyer, M. J. 

Growenor, S, J. 

Iron Bank-— 

Warland,, W, 

Coats, F. S. 

Coats, A. L* 

Coats, G. S, 

Coats, L. A. CSerge,ant) 


Roll {)p Honor— cojifinned, 

Julia— 

Carter, E. 

Kanmantoo— 

Downing, S. C. 

Pym, P. L. 

Shepherd, H. E, 

Downing, H. W. L. 

Hannam, J. G. J. 

Mills, A. 

MILLS, T. 

Koonibba— 

Buteaux, G. 

Koppio— 

Gardner, M. T. 

Howard, G. 

Gardner, F. G. 

Kybybolite— 

Schinckel, H. E. 

Leishman, E. 

Porter, J. E. L. 

HAHH, A. W. 

Davies, J. 

Lameroo— 

Grig, C. 

Laura— 

Lowe, J. J. 

Leighton— 

Oates, H, G. 

Williams, E. S. 

Cordon, S. 

Lucindale— 

Dow, P. W. 

Lyndoch— 

Morgan, H. 

Maitland— 

Jones, . O. W. 

Mallala— 

Moody, C, 

Mantung— 

Tonkin, A. E. A. 

Stewart, D. 

McNamara Bore— 

Perriam, L. G. 

Eobertson, T. 

Bennier, F. 0. 

Tonkin, L. 

Perriam, B. V. 

Mead.ows South— 

Pinches, A. L. 

Bertram, W. H. 

Meningie— 

Dainty, E. 

Miiang— 

McMillan, J. 

Moar, A. 

Saltmarsh, H. B. 
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The Agricl'Ltukal Burealt Roll of Honor— continued . 


Miltalie— 

Wilson, M. H. 

Mindarie— 

Godlee, C. A. 
Angus, i*. 
BeckwittL, M. B. 

Mitckell— 

Green, O. 

Green, J. 

Head, J. 
Merchant, B. 

Hess, W. 

Moonta— 

Skaw, F. M. 
McDowall, M. 

Moorlands— 

Spurr, E. H. P. 

Morcliard— 

Dawson, E. 

Kitto, E. E. 

Mount Barker— 
Tidier, B. 

Olio ate, J. 

Mieis, Lieutenant 
Kouse, G. E. 
Anderson, V. 

Mount Bryan East— 
Tralaggan, T. G. 

Mount Compass— 
Skews, C. 
Conway, H. 
Clarke, W. J. 
Hicks, V. G. 

Mount Gamkier— 
McGillivray, D. 

Mount Eeinarkal>l8— 
Andrews, E. B. 
Botten, E. H. 
Clarke, D. H. 
Foot, T. 

Scott, C. 
Skeppard, E. 
WilHngton, E. M. 

Murray Bridge— 

Ive, A, Ii. 
Eawnsley, J. 

Naracoorte— 

Haynes, W. G. 
Manton, J*. D. 
Gould, W. W. 

Harrung— 

Goode, G. E. 
McHicol, F. 
McHicol, J. 
Stevens, S. 
Barker, ’ T. 
Metcalf, O. H. 
Powell, O. B. 

E 


Hetherton— 

Mitchell, C. 

Hortk Bookorowie— 

Blrks, W. E. 

Morgan, E. J. 

Phillips, F. L. 

Harris, A. 

Hannaford, V. E. 

Simpson, A. G. 

Horth Bundaleer— 

Sanders, F. G. (Lieut.) 
Shadforth, W. 

Lambert, A. 

Pitt, A. 

Burgess, L. 

Stephen, H. 

Horthfield— 

Hester, B. 

Pariila— 

McCormack, D. 

Small, F. E. 

Lee, E, G. 

Penong— 

Pearson, C. H. 

Pine Forest— 

Carmen, E. 

Pinnaroo— 

Warren, E. A. (Oapt.) 
Whittle, H. C. (Corp.) 

Eeed, A. I. 

Port Broughton— 

Eoutley, C. W. 

Allchurch, E. B. 

Allchurch, E. H. 

Fletcher, A. J. 

Eoutley, G. H. 

Port Elliot— 

Henderson, W. 

Snell, G. J. 

Port Germein— 

Eaglass, H. A. 

Eenmark— 

Brown, C. S. 

Bilks, E. H. 

Williams, B. H. ' 

Berriman, H. 

Kelsey, H. S. (Second Lieut.) 

Eiverton— 

KeHy, L G. 

Kelly, H. C. 

Owen, H. 

Arthur, G. 

Mills, A, B. 

Kelly, A. E. 

Bailey, A, 
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Eolberts and Verran— 

Hoar, B. 

McCallum, J. C. 

WMttaker, H. B. 

Imlioif, r. 

Eosentlial— 

Newmann, W. A. 

Salislbnry— 

Coker, A. C. 

Webb, H. A. 

Salt Creek— 

McbTamara, V. K. 

Bivetts, J. 

Sberlock— 

Wbeaton, S. 

Stringer, H. 

Roberts, H, 

Stringer, A. 

Stringer, C. 

Stirling’s Well— 
netcber, H. T. 

Bowers, A. 

Bowers, E. 

Stratbalbyn— 

Eckert, J. G. 

Tucker, A. H. 

Tintinara— 

Wendt, A. K, (Lieut.) 

BeU, J. (CpL) 

Helling, J. A. 

BeU, T. F. 

Henderson, G. K. 

Blpeale, W. J.' 

Brooks, H. A. 

DaU, E. 

Waikerie— 

Minnis, T, Ii. 

Cliarlton, IST. K. 

Ballantyne, A. V. ^ 

Milner, E, E. 

Vasey, W. E. 

Minnis, T. L. 

Dunstan, K.- 
Norman, K. A. , 

Henderson, B. ^ ’ 

Matbews, W. J. 

Stokes,'J. 

Warrow— 

Wilson, J. E. 

Morgan, T. 

TLe names appearing in -capital 
have died in the country service. 


Watervale— 

Ward, O. 

Parker, G. W. 

Hamp, J. R. 

Wilkawatt— 

Neville, M, A. 

Ivett, A V. 

Aitns, E. W. 

Brooker, H. H. 

Bowman, B. G. 

Oram, J. 

Wirrabara— 

Francis, H. L. 

Woodleigb— 

Bay, F, 

Ridley, W. 

Wollowa— 

Mallyon, A. K. 

Wynarka— 

Wright, C. B. R. ' 

Rackbanx, J. R. 

Thomson, S. 0. 

Brown, E. O. 

Shultz, J. W. 

Williams, G. R. B. 

BYARD, B. A. 

Masson, G. G. 

Murphy, J. W. 

Yabmana— 

Pengelley, J. Y. 

Pengelley, S. J. 

Robertson, W. M. 

Robertson, A. M. 

Robertson, J. Y, 

Beinke, A, R. 

Frost, M. K. 

Yadnarie— 

Parbes, R. H. E. 

Fitzgerald, F. G, 

Yaninee— 

Turly, G. E. 

Christian, A. 

Yeelanna— 

Smith, L. B. 

Smith, E. B. 

Smith, W. M.. 

Habner, L. E. 

Davis, E. H. 

DoUard, T. E. 

McDonald, R. 

Cronin, M, A. 

Cronin, M. P. 

Rain, R. 

Gordon, W. H. 

WESTON, L. H. 

letters are those of iiienibers who 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on June 1st:— 

ButtePl.—T he inoiitli of May was dry until the end, w^hen a general rain set in. 
This has been so far light, but if soon followed by further downfalls will be of 
very great benefit to the dairying industry in this State. Firm butter markets 
continue to prevail throughout the Commonwealth, and in sympathy with a fur¬ 
ther a«ivaiice in the eastern States, values here are higher than a month ago, 
now being Is. 9d. per lli.; ^ ‘ Primus, ’' Is. 8d. per lb.; choice separators and dairies, 
Is. 5d. to Is. 6d. per lb.; store and eolieetors’, Is. Id. to Is. 3d. jjer lb. 

]Ecf(-s;.—The extremely mild ureather that ruled during the month, coupled with 
the increasing attention being paid to the poultry iiidusti’y, has had the effect of 
stimulating supplies, so that the market is appreciably lower than at the beginning 
of May. Very little expjort trade is being done, local demand being sufficient to 
clear the markets. The closing prices for the month are:—Hen eggs, Is. 7d.; 
duck, Is, 8d. per dozen. 

Cheese. —Demand is good, both for local and export, so that the market at the 
moment is bare, with a firming tendency. "Values during the month ruled at from 
9d. to 9|d, per lb. for large to loaf. 

Bacon. —There has been a further marked increase in supplies of the , live 
animal, but demand has improve*], and prices remain unaltered. Best factory 
cured sides Is. |d. to Isi l-^d. per lb.; hams, Is. Id. to Is. ^d. per lb. 

Honey.—T he easing in values has stimulated consumption for both prime and 
second grades. Pair quantities have come forward, and well-flavored clear samples 
have sold at 5d. per lb.; second grades, 3^d. to 4d. Beeswax is very saleable at 
Is. 5(1, j>er lb. 

Almonds. —Supplies are arriving a little more freely, but pmrehasers readily 
clear all parcels coming forward. The market shows an advance to:—Brandis,'9d.; 
mixed softshells, Sd.; hardshells, 4d.; kernels, Is. 6d. to Is. 7(L per lb. 

Live Poultry. —Certainly more attention is being paid to this department of 
the farm, and the quantities forwarded to the markets throughout the month, show 
a very substantial increase on last season, and with excellent demand ruling nice 
prices have been secured. Good table roosters are wwth 4s. to 4s. 6d. each; nice 
conditioned eoekerels, 3s. 6d. to 4s. each; plump hens, 3s. to 4s. each; ducks, 3s. 6d. 
to 4s. 6d. each; geese, 5s. to 6s. each; pigeons, 9d. each; turkeys, from 9d. to 11«L 
per lb. live we’ght for fair to good table birds. 

PotatoEvS and Onions. —There has been no appreciable alteration in the potato 
position as regards price. Supplies, liow^ever, are now’ continually coming from 
the Ballarat district instead of Gippsland, as heretofore. Onions. — 

Nearly the whole of Adelaide requirements hav’e been purchased from the Colae 
district of Victoria, and prices have been easier, in sympathy with the lower 
market in Victoria. Quotations—Potatoes, £7 to £8 per ton of 2,2401bs. on rail 
Mile End or Port Adelaide; onions, £4 15s. per ton of 2,2401bs. on rail Mile-End 
or Port Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

1'h'^ following figures, from data suppKed by the Common wealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of May, 1916, also the 
average prtcipitation to the end of May, and the average annual rainfall. 



For ; To end i Av’ge. | Av’ge. ,1 


! 

1 For 

1 To end 

.Av’g'e. 

! Av’ge. 

station. 

1 Mav, ' Mav, , to end i Annual :! 

: 1910. ! 1910. 1 Mav. i Rainfall 1 

Station. 

j Mav, 

! 1916. 

I Mav, 
1916. 

to end 
May. 

j Annua! 
i Rainfall 


Fab Xobth Uppee Mobth. 


Oodnadatta ..., 

0-04 

2*i5r» 

2*27 

4*76 ''1 

Tarcoola.. 

041 

040 

2*39 

7*b8 :| 

Hergott .. 

O-II 

0*50 

2*.>3 

6*04 :! 

Farina . 

0-22 

0*91 

2--S5 

6*70 !; 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

(M5 

041 

3*74 

8*66 

Beltana ........ 

0'27 

0*83 

3*89 

9*22 ii 

Blinman ........ 

0*56 

0*90 

5*24 

12*83 

Hookina. 

i-2:i 

I-75 

— 

■1 

Hawker 

M9 

1*40 

3*92 

12*22; 

Wilson.M .. 

0-87 

0*89 

3*91 

11*78; 

Gordon. 

0-79 

1*03 

312 

10*26 

Quom 

M4 

1-29 

4*41 

13*78 1 

Port Augusta ... 

0*71 

1*56 

3*72 

9*46 

Port Augusta W. 

0*76 

147 

3*28 

9*36 

Brace... 

0*83 

0*93 

3*0;j 

10*01 

Hammond. 

0-85 

1*03 

3*93 

11*46 

Wilmington. 

1-51 

2*19 

5*95 

18*26 

Willowie. 

M3 

]-26 

3*87 

11*90 

Melrose. 

14J3 

2*:)7 

7*61 

23*04 

Boole TOO Cfentre.. 

D24 

1*70 

,4*97 

15*83 

Port Germein ... 

1-60; 

2*12 

4*76 

12*84 ! 

Wirrabara.: 

1'68 1 

2*73 

0*95 

18*91 ii 

Appila .i 

1*27 

1*73 

5-07 

15-08 Ij 

Cradock.^ 

0-71 j 

0*76 

3*61 

10*86 I'i 

Carrieton. 

0*96 

1-39 

3*95 

12*22 II 

Johnburg. 

0-59 

1*00 

3*24 

10*21 1! 

Eurelia. 

0-82 

l*i>0 

4*30 

13*24 

Orroroo ... 

0-9S 

2*19 

4*6.5 

13*42 

Black Hock. 

04)9 

2*03 

4*24 

12*25 

Petersburg. 

0-99 

2*13 

4*.37 

13*07 

Yongala... 

1-23 

1*99 

4*34 

13*94 

North-East 



Ucolfca . 

0«74 

145 

_ 

1 

Nackara ........ 

049 

1*20 

— 

_ 

Yunta. 

0-39 

0-50 

3*23 

8*22 ; 

Waukaringa .... 

0-44 

0*50 

3*00 

7-94 

Mannabill . 

C45 

076 

3*23 

8*46 

Cockburn ....... 

044 

048 

3*28 

7-97 i 

Broken HiU, NSW 

0-61 

0-80 

3-86 

9*63 


Loweb JloETH— 'CorMnued. 


Spalding ...._ 

2*02 

4*17 

5*61 

20*25 

Gulnare . 

1*80 

3*82 

5*29 

19*74 

BundaieerW.Wks, 

1*94 

4*67 

4*77 

17*29 

Yacka . 

1*29 

2*73 

4*78 

15*27 

Koolunga. 

1*49 

3*63 

5*03 

15*94 

Snowtown....... 

1*33 

3*05 

5*09 

15*70 

Brinkwortb. 

1*60 

3*48 

4-59 

15*48 

Blyth. 

1*34 

4*33 

5*48 

16*34 

Clare.. 

1*96 

^ 5*20 

7-67 

24-30 

Mintaro Central . 

1*48 

4*16 

6*40 

21*99 

W'atervale. 

1*99 

4*91 

i 8*45 

27-17 

Auburn . 

2*03 

4*10 

I 7*83 

24-25 

Hoyleton ...... 

1*30 

2*81 

1 6*04 

17*96 

Balaklawa . 

0*87 

2*89 

5*62 

16*03 

Port Wakefield .. 

0*87 

2*59 

5*16 

13*13 

Terowie . ' 

1*08 

2*12 

4*38 

13-71 

Yarcowie.I 

1*091 

3*07 

4*46 

13*91 

Hallett.. 

3*24 ' 

2*41 

4*87 

16-40 

Mount Bryan ... 

1*37 

3*98 

4*48 

15*73 

Burra .. 

1*00 

3*19 

5*59 

17*82 

Farrell’s Plat.... 

M9 

j 3*43 

5-93 1 

18-87 

West of Mxjeeay Range. 


Manoora. 

1*41 

4*15 

5*69 

18-09 

Saddlewortb .... 

1-38 

3*61 , 

6-SI 

19-69 

Marrabel . 

1*37 

4*35 

5*96 

18*94 

Riwerton . 

1*21 

6*27 

6*62 

20-48 

Tarlee .. 

1*28 

4*51 

5-79 

17-48 

Stockport. 

3*11 

5-15 

5*06 

15-89 

Hamley Bridge .. 

Mi 

4*2fJ 

5*40 

16*45 

Kapunda . 

1*32 

4*96 

6*48 

19-67 

Freeling .. 

1*29 

4*83 

5*58 

17-85 

Greenock ....... 

1-40 

5*14 

6-49 

21-46 

Truro. 

1*05 

4*63 

5*85 

19*74 

Stoekwell ..._ 

1*24 

3*74 

6-01 

^•30 

Nuriootpa . 

I *50 

4*60 

6*27 

21*25 

Angaston ....... 

1*24 

4-41 

6*48 

22-26 

Tanunda . 

M6 

4*71 

6*91 

22*28 

Lyndoch .. 

1*23 

4*10 

6*55 

23-01 


i 


Lower North. 



Port Pirfe . 

1*60 

2*20 

5*82 

13*21 

Port Broughton . 

1*63 

3-17 

4*89 

14-33 

Bute .... 

M4 

2-S9 

4-96 

15-42 

Laura .....__ ' 

1*83 

2*96 

5*70 

18*22 

Caltowio. 

1*68 

3-38 

5*44 

17*27 

Jamestown .... 

1-60 

2*89 

5*28 

17-46 

Gladstone .. 

1*74 

2*84 

5*06 

1600 

Crystal Brook ... 

1*61 

2-80 

5*10 

15*62 

Georgetown. 

1*99 

3*49 

5*99 

18*32 

Narwdy . 

1*70 

2*94 

4*46 

16*79 

wm 

1*65 

3-39’ 

6*38 

16*79 


i Adelaide Plains. 




1-00 

3*75 

5*63 

16-88 

i Roseworthy. 

1-05 

3*66 

5*54 

17-31 

I Gawier. 

1*38 

5*03 

6*42 

19-21 

! Two Wells. 

0*94 

3*49 

5*53 

16-36 

i Vir^ia. 

I-28 

3*53 

5*93 

17 58 

1 Smithfield . 

1*06 

3-18 

5*54 

17*30 

! Salsbuiy. 

1*08 

3*51 

6*31 

18-57 

North Adelaide .. 

1*48 

4*51 

6*82 

21-49 

Adelaide. 

M9 

4*17 

7*00 

21-04 

Brighton . 

1*65 

4-76 

6*38 

19-93 

Glenelg.. 

0*99 

3*33 

6-10 

18*35 
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RAINFAUj— toniinued. 


i For i To end ' Ar’ge, ! Av’ge. 
Station. | May, | May, i to end ; Annual 

I 1916. I 1916. I iMay. i Rainfall 


.... i 

0-97 1 

4-00 

1 8-41 

25-69 

,.. 

1-33 1 

5-77 

7-57 

25-26 

..,. 

1-17 i 

4-50 

7-30 

23-47 

.... 

1-20 

4-55 I 

9-12 

28-64 


Adelaide PLAins—coa^iweii. 

Magill .. 

Glen Osmond 
Mitcliam . 

Belair .... 

Modht Loety Ranges. 
Teatree Gully.,.. 

Stifling West .. 

Uraidla . 

Clarendon ..... 

Morpliett Vale . 

Noarlunga. 

Willunga . 

Aldinga . 

Normanville ... 

Yankalilla. 

Cape Jervis .... 

Mount Pleasant 

Blumbe-rg . 

Gumeracka .... 

Lobetkal ___ 

Woodside*...... 

Hakndorf. 

Naime .'.., 

Mount Barker ., 

EJcliunga ...... 

MacclesSeld .... 

Meadows . 

Stratkalbyn .... 


Mubbay 
Wellington ...,, 

Milang . 

Langbome’s Brdg 
TailemBend .... 
Murray Bridge .. 
Callington 
Mannum 

Palmer .. 

Sedan. 

Blanebetown .... 

Eudunda.. 

Sutberlands ..... 
Morgan 

Oyerland Comer , 
Renmark 

liOXtOE 


Eucla.. 

WMte Well... 
PowlePs Bay 

Penong.. 

Mumt Bay ., 
Smoky Bay .! 


1-51 

5-23 

8-96 

28*19 

1-94 

8-14 

1347 

46-70 

2-06 

7-94 

12-90 

44-35 

1-79 

6-90 

10-51 

33-67 

I-29 

4-98 

7-54 

23-32 

0-89 

349 

6-58 

20-28 

M9 

4-91 

8-32 

25-98 

1-27 

3-60 

6-44 

20-34 

1-31 

3-97 

6-62 

20-65 

J - 6S 

4-51 

747 

22-78 

0-89 

2 - 1 ] 

5-11 

16-34 

1-36 

5-39 

7-82 

26-87 

1-66 

4-86 

8-39 

29-38 

1-71 

5-90 

9-65 

33-30 

1-39 

5-34 

9-68 

35-38 

M9 

4-80 

8-74 

31-87 

1-05 

5-68 

9-86 

35-45 

0-97 

4-22 

8-74 

28-83 

1-22 

5-97 

9-30 

30-93 

143 

5-32 

lG-02 

32-83 

144 

O’Ol 

8-90 

30-72 

1-76 

6-32 

10-63 

35-52 j 

0-50 

3-00 

0-32 

19-28 ! 

Flats and Valley. 

i 

0-67 

2-43 

5-20 

15-01 

0-40 

2-26 

5-52 

16-08 

0-50 

244 

5-04 

15-27 

0-80 

2-11 

_ 


0-67 

2-20 

4-95 

14-32 

048 

1-87 

5-26 

15-65 

046 

1-32 

4-31 

IL67 

0-57 

2-50 

4-70 

15-60 

0-80 

2-26 

3-96 

11-92 

0-22 

1-07 

4-07 

10-71 

M6 

3-20 

5-35 

17-33 

0-71 

2-28 

3-03 

10-60 

0-25 

0-91 

3-28 

9-29 

0-62 

0-94 

4-21 

11-42 

0-65 

M3 

3-64 

10-93 

1-40 

2-26 

— 


Sbenceb’s Gule. 


0-70 

2-24 

4-59 

10-13 

1-96 

1-72 

3-71 

2-41 

3 - 23 

4 - 13 

9-67 ] 
12-11 ] 

1-71 

2-61 

3-95 

n-93 ] 

1-62 

2-39 

__ _ 

_ 3 

144 

2-13 

■—■ 

— < 


j station. 

I ■ — --—-- 

For 

Mar, 

1916. 

i j 

I To end 

1 Mav, i 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
May. 

Av’ge. 

.Annual 

Rainfall 

1 1 

i ! 1- 


West oe Spencee’s Gsnus—eoTdinned. 
Streaky Bay, 

Port Ellis ton 
Port Lincoln 

Tumby __ 

Carrow. 

Cowell . 

Point Lowly 



1-24 

2-26 

4-07 


246 

4-39 

4-53 


1 - 7 .) 

3-66 

6-04 


1-00 

246 

4-60 


1-29 

2-24 j 

_ 


0-70 

1 1-38 : 

4-56 


— 

1-25 j 

4-33 


15 - 3 ! 

16 - 49 
19-88 
io*00 

11 - 76 

12 - 21 


Yoeke’s Peninsula. 


Wallaroo ....... 

Kadina. 

Moonta . 

Green’s Plains ... 

Maitland . 

Ardrossan . 

Port Victoria ... 

Curramulka. 

Minlaton . 

Stansbury . 

Warooka. 

Yorketown . 

Edithburgh. 


3-88 

3-37 

3-42 

3 - 09 

4 - 24 

2 - 77 

3 - 22 
3-00 
3-01 

2 - 53 

3 - 14 

2 - 76 

3 - 00 


5-07 

5-53 

5-44 

5-02 

0-44 

4 - 61 
0-20 

5 - 58 
5-38 
0-39 
d-39 
5-39 
5-51 


14 - 05 

15 - 88 
15-22 
15-73 
20-08 
13-89 

15 - 20 
18-51 
17-41 
17-06 
17-71 
17-47 

16 - 48 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda 


Penneshaw . 

Gape Willoughby. 
Victor Harbor ... 
Pert Elliot ...... 

Goolwa.. 

Pinnaroo . 

Parilla .. 

Lameroo .. 

Parrakie ........ 

Geranium . 

Peake . 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

Meningie . 

Coonalpyn. 

Coomandoofc ..,, 

Tintinarra. 

Keith. 


2-60 

1-29 

1 - 47 

2 - 09 
0-64 
0-59 
0-57 
0-65 
0-51 
0-45 
0-50 
0-60 
0-74 
0-59 
0-80 
0-71 
0-92 
0-58 
1-09 
0-82 
MO 
0-73 
0-87 

1 - 64 
0-90 
0-92 

2 - 10 
2-07 
1-94 
1-57 
1-27 


5-68 

7-44 

25-09 

3-lS 

5-88 

18-95 

4-04 

6-80 

21-34 

6-00 

6-09 

19-69 

347 

7-16 

22-18 

2-83 

6-71 

20-33 

3-90 

6-07 

17-93 

2-28 

5-21 

16-74 

2 - 3S 

.— 


3-00 

5*05 

16-55 

1 - S9 



2-54 

___ 

_ 

2-28 

.— 

___ 

2-73 

4-63 

14-74 

3-83 

6 - 1 ! 

18-87 

2-SS 

5-42 

17-49 

2-90 


16-80 

3-32 

5-97 

18-78 

3-16 

.— 


3-83 

5-98 

' 19-76 

4-29 

5-50 

17-72 

3-36 I 

6-04 

20-74 

449 

6-73 

22-60 

5-64 

8-23 

26-78 

5-31 

6-83 

23-32 

4-68 

7-53 

24-73 

7-51 

748 

24-69 

6-37 

8-39 

27-51 

7-76 

9-20 

29-25 

7 - 2 ! 

10-14 

32-00 

^ 6-78 

8-26 

26-63 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


COMPEIEFCE OP SOUTH-EASTEEN BRANCHES. 


(Coniinucd from page 916,) 

The afternoon session was opened with, a paper by Mr. George 
Riddoeli (Kalaiigadoo), who dealt with stoekraishig and the A^aria- 
tioii of ijianageineiit necessary in his district, ivith a rainfall of nearly 
30iii. per ainiiiiii, and a retenth-e clay subsoil. In the course of his 
paper, he nientioiied that he had made a practice of adding turpen¬ 
tine to the salt which he gave the sheep, and this had had the effect 
of cheeking the development of intestinal Avornas, and encouraging a 
healthier eoiistitiition for the animals. The >sheep or cattle breeder 
who had special qiialihcations and interest in. his stock, he said, 
would reject animals Avhich did not possess the recognised charac¬ 
teristics. The more he practised this, the better able AYOiikl he be 
to Avork up to a recognised standard. The sheepbreeder should select 
the type best suited to the climatic conditions in which he desired to 
rear the animals. In this locality tussock grass greAv, and as sheep 
would not eat this tough groAvth, it seeded and coA^ered an increasing 
area of land. A liinited number of cattle grazing in each paddock 
would check its spread, and after a Avhile the tussocks Acould become 
fcAver and the land become capable of carrying larger numbers of 
sheep. After testing the suitability of different breeds, he had 
come to the eoiiclusioii that the Rumney Marsh sheep and the Here¬ 
ford cattle did best in this neighborhood. 

Ill reply to questions, Mr. Riddoeh said his sheep had done better, 
grew to a greater wnight, and AA^ere generally healthier since he had 
giA’eii them sulphate of iron, salt, and turpentine. General dis¬ 
cussion folloAved. 

SHORTAGE OF SHEEP. 

All address Avas delivered by the Wool Instructor (Mr. Ileiishi'AA" 
Jackson), w"ho stated that during the, past fiA^e seasons there had beenw,, 
a steady decrease in the number of sheep in South Australia, and at 
the present time it AAmiild be found that the total amounted to some¬ 
thing like three millions only. This depletion of flocks Aims due 
to the drought, and the question to be considered Avas hoAA^ were they 
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going* to bring tlie number up to the normal, and maintain a per¬ 
manent fioek. Tbe pastoralist would always be the main source from 
which the fanner would replenish his flocks from time to time. 
Therefore there was nothing to prevent the farmer keeping a fioek 
ranging from 200 to 500. 

The question the farmer raised was that in times of drought lie 
was unable to provide feed for his sheep. This, however, was not a 
correct view. From the staiidpoint of simple maintenance, one ton 
of chaff would keep six sheep for one year. These sheep would 
produce a fleece and a lamb each, under ordinary circumstances. 
This would be found much more profitable than selling the hay, and 
there was the additional feature that the sheep enriched the land 
b}*- their droppings. It should be made part of the business of the 
farmers to feed these animals systematically. The labor involved 
ill feeding was not so great as was often imagined, for if lib. of chaff 
would do for one sheep for a day, they could feed 1,000 by putting 
out half a ton of chaff. Unless they could adopt this practice, he 
could not see how they could put their flocks on a permanent basis. 


The Market. 

So far as he could see, there was never a better outlook for stock 
and wool. For a long time they could confidently look forward to 
prices that were eonsideralily above the average of the past 10 
years. 

One difficulty that was apparent in conneetion with the estalilisli- 
meiit of flocks was the cost of the sheep. However, the profit to be 
looked for was not on account of the resale of the sheep, hut from 
the annual increase. 

The farmer, after having made up his mind as to what breed of 
rains he was going to use, had no need to bother himself with the 
breeding problems. He would simply be a sheepraiser, and not a 
sheepbreeder. The sheepbreeder was always in possession of the 
stock, to which the farmer could go for building up his flock. 

It would be to the farmerinterest to pay more attention to the 
crossbreeds. ^ The Merino could be made a very useful farm sheep, 
but this would require a good deal of patience on the part of the 
man who took it up. The Romney' Marsh was a good ram to use 
on the Merino for country that was likely to become inundated in 
winter. His particular fancy, however, was the Leicester. This 
cross produced quality in the wool. He failed to see that any benefit 
was to be derived by putting the short-woolled English breeds on 
the Merinos. They could certainly get a good lamb in this way,' but 
if anything went WTong, they had nothing in the way of a fleece. ^ 
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Tlie faroier's policy was, therefore, to carry a flock of 3^Ieriiio 
breeding ewes, and according to the country in which he was 
situated, lie could go on with the crossbreds, selling his wethers 
and keeping his ewes. If he were in a position to grow the class of 
fodder that was necessary to ensure a full flow of milk in the ewes, 
and secure a fat Iamb, then he could use a shorUwoolled rani, which 
produced a first-rate mutton sheep, but from the point of view of 
wool, was an absolute mongrel, However, the danger was that the 
farmer would find in the second cross a fine type of animal that lie 
would like to keep. If he did so, he would make a great inistake, 
for wliei'eas when they were producing a comeback they were doing 
BO harm, when they introduced, as their second cross, a sheep that 
had no similarity to the others, they were producing mongrels. 

A iiuiiiber of questions were replied to by the lecturer. 

POTATO CULTURE. 

A paper on this subject (a resume of which will be published later) 
was contributed by Mr. R. Fowler. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

It was decided that the next conference should be held at Border- 
town, 




CONFERENCE OF MURRAY EI¥ER BRANCHES. 

The s*!Cond annual Conference of iHurray River Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was held at Murray Bridge on Wednesday and 
Tliiirsdaiq May ITtli and A large number of delegates attended 

from Renniark, Berri, AYaikerie, Kingston, and Mypoloiiga^ and in 
addition the Alinister of Agriculture (Hon. C. Goode, M.P.), Pro¬ 
fessor Arthur J. Perkins {’Director of xVgrieultiire)., Messrs. P. H. 
Suter (Dairy Expert), Henshaw Jackson (MAol instruetor), and 
AY, J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experiments), also Alessrs. 
F. Coleman (Chairman), J. Aliller, and H. J. Pinnis (Acting Secre¬ 
tary), of the Advisory Board, represented the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


Fielo Trial at Mypolonga, 

On Wednesday the delegates and visitors attended a field trial of 
implements, held at Mypolonga, and arranged by the Director of Irri¬ 
gation (Air. S. McIntosh)'. On aridval of the lauiieh at the Mypo- 
longa landing, the party was met by the Chairman of the Murray 
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Bridge Brancli (Mr. B. Nelson), the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Gf. G-. Hall), 
and Mr. S. Kellett, of the Irrigation Department, and conducted ronncl 
the settlement. 

A trial of different makes of implements and machinery was then 
conducted luider the direction of Mr. Kellett. 

Delegates subsequently returned per Hunch to Miuray Bridge, and 
at the request of Mr. Nelson, who presided throughout the Conference, 
the Hon. C. Goode, M.P., declared the Coiifereiiee open. 


Ministee's Address. 

The Minister of Agricultui'e said the development of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau on the Murray had been quite recent—Renmark, the 
oldest Branch, having been formed in 1890, Rameo in 1897, and the 
others since 1912. The nature of the work, the community of interest, 
and the peculiar diffleiilties of the irrigationist, all combined to make 
the Murray settlement the phase of agricitltiire which would receive, 
perhaps, the greatest help from the Bureau. I’jike otiier institutions, 
the Agrienltural Bureau was suffering considerably from the effects 
of the war, and more than 300 members were on active service. It 
behoved those who remained to keep up the interest in the branches, 
as the men who were engaged in the defence of the Empire were 
entitled to expect that the institutions they had helped to build up, 
and which they had left in a flourishing condition, should be main¬ 
tained against their return. 

Reclamation and Irrigation. 

In dealing with the development of irrigation along the Murray the 
Minister said that of the areas which had been recdaimed, 3,558 acres 
had been allotted in 203 blocks. At an early date it was intended to 
eommence the preliminary work in eoiinectiou with the reclamation 
of Lake Albert, which covered about 41,000 acres. Ral Ral, which was 
also to be taken in hand in the near future, would provide an area of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 acres of splendid irrigable country. 

It was the intention of the Go-vernment to pursue a vigorous policy 
in regard to irrigation works, as it was recognised, that settlement of 
the land adjacent to the Murray was the best means of meeting the 
conditions which would arise at the end of the war. 

The financial difficulties were considerable, but in his opinion it was 
far better to borrow money to pave the way for the settlement of those 
areas, even at a high rate of interest, than to restrict developmental 
work. It was proposed, so soon as the finances permitted, to establish 
an experimental farm for the purpose of investigating the many prob¬ 
lems with which irrigationists were faced. The Government was 
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going on with the locking of the river, and when the nine locks were 
eonipieted there would be a navigable river with a niiiiiinum depth of 
9ft. bill, from the inoiith to Wentworth, a distance of 518 miles. The 
question of salt water in the Lower Murray was a problem that would 
liave to be faced, and the Govetainieiit were prepared to face it. Major 
.loliiistoii had been partieulariy ixapiested to report on the question, 
and no doubt he would evolve a scheme which would overcome the 
trouble, so that the settlers near Murray" Bridge would have perinanent 
fresh water. 

Tjie speaker then made a strong appeal to farmers to produce as 
much wheat as possible during the coming season. This would not 
only be to the advantage of the individual, but to the community as a 
whole, as there was every indication that w^heat 'would be required. It 
was them duty to crop as large an area as possible. 

Tote op Th.-vnks. 

Mr. I. Jenkins (Murray Bridge) proposed, and Mr. A. .E. Ross 
(Waikerie) seconded a vote of thanks to the Minister. Both spea¬ 
kers referred to the able and enthusiastic manner in which the Minister 
had performed the arduous duties of his office. '‘'The wheat scheme, 
which has been adversely criticised,"’ said Mr. Ross, “was the only 
thing the Government could have done under the circumstances. The 
Minister lias expressed the hope that no farmer will be so unpatiiotic 
as to fulfil the threats made by some that they wall not so'^v so much 
wheat this year because of the fear of low prices. The strongest pro- 
German, wdio puts in all the crop he can, is a better Australian ilian 
the flag-wagging jingo wdio 'goes on strike’ in so far as cropping his 

land is concerned. ” The remarks of the speaker met -with hearty . 

plause. and the vote '^vas carried with aeelamatioii. 

The Minister’s address was foilow^ed by a paper by Mr. P. H. Basey 
(Reimark) on “The Future of Irrigation on the Murray.” 

On Thursday morning the Conference was continued, proceedings 
opening with an address by the Dairy Expert (Mr. ,P. H. Siiler), 
which was follow^ed with papers by the Wool Instructor (Mr. IJen- 
shaw Jackson) on “Sheep on Small Areas;’’ by Mr. G. Lane (Murray 
Bridge), on “Dairying;” by the Director of Irrigation (Mr. S. 
McIntosh), on “Co-operation;” and by Mr, A. E. Ross on “Marketing 
of Fruit. ’ ’ 

The evening session was taken up by the Director of Agiiculture 
'(Professor Arthur J. Perkins), who dealt with “Salts Injurious to 
Tegetation, and their Relationship, to the Irrigation of Arid and Semi- 
arid Regions.” 
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Nueseey foe Phylloxera-Resistant Stocks. 

It was decided that the motion standing in the name of the Remiiark 
Branch in regard to the establishment of a nursery for phylloxera- 
resistant stocks, should not be gone on with, on aecoiini of the lateness 
of the hour, and Mr. II. S. Taylor undertook to prepare a paper on 
the proposal, to he submitted to the Director of Agriculture, and piib- 
lished with the Director's comments, in the JouDial of Agnculfiire. 

Next Conference. 

It was decided that the next Conference should be held at Waikerie. 

An Interstate Visitor. 

At the afternoon session of the Conference the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture for New South Wales (Mr. W. G. Graham) was introduced to 
the gathering by the Chairman (Mr. E. Nelson). 

The yisitor, who was received with hearty applause, stated that his 
visit had extended over the three States, with the object of inspecting 
the irrigation schemes. After going through the settlements he felt 
that pride of place should be given to Berri. That settlement had a 
great future, and great progress had been made there, and also at 
Waikerie, in a very short time. That was the best illustration he had 
seen of intense culture in Australia. 

The control of irrigation matters in New South "Wales, he said, was 
vested in three Commissioners, with the Minister of Irrigation as Chair¬ 
man. Settlers on the areas in that State were now on the way to make 
great successes on their blocks; the Government has lately greatly eased 
the conditions luider which the settlers took up their land. The great 
problem -was to finance the irrigationist during the first few years of 
his oeeupaney. 

In South Australia they had done more real work in the interests of 
irrigation than in any of the other States. The land in South Austra¬ 
lia w’as much better in many cases than that with which the eastern 
States were dealing. They had onlj" one portion in ihe whole of the 
New South Wales settlements that would compare with the Berri 
country. 

He expressed the hope that the irrigationists of South Australia 
would go on in the progressive way that they were now following. 

The Conference was brought to a close with votes of thanks to the 
visiting delegates, officers of the department, the Chairman (Mr. E. 
Nelson), the Hon. Secretary (Mr: A. R. Hilton), and the Press, after 
wffiich the gathering joined in singing the National Anthem, 

[The papers read at the Conference will be published in the Jotirml 
of Agriculture as opportunity offers.— Ed.] 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 
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Bates of 

Branch, 
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on 

Meetings. 


Page 

June. 

July. 

ImTton ... 

Angaston .. 

* 

* 

— 

_ 

Appila-Yarrovie .... ' 

*• 

— 

— 

Arden Vale & WTaeca , 


— 

— ; 

Arthurton .......... ! 

* 

— 

— i 

Balaklava.. .. 

1000 

10 

8 1 

Beaufort. 1 


— 

— 

Beetaloo Valley. i 

t 

12 

— 

Belalie North T. ' 

t 

— 

— 

Beni ...... 

«• 

14 

12 ! 

Blackwood.... 

loio-n 

— 

_ ! 

Blyth...... ' 


— 


Boolipurnong East . . ^ 


— 

— ! 

Booleroo Centre. i 

+ 

— 


Borrika .. i 

iOiO 

— 

_ ■ 

Bowhili .. 1 


— 

_ j 

Brentwood. i 

1000 

8 

13 ' 

Brinkley. : 


— 

- ! 

Biindaleer Springs ,. ^ 

t 

— 

- j 

Burra i 


— 

— j 

Bute .... i 


,— 

_ 1 

Butler ... ' 

t 

_ 

_i 

Caltowie.... ; 

* 

— 

_ i 

Canowie Belt. 

■t 

— 

_ ! 

Carrieton .. 

i 

— 

j 

Carrow ............ 

t 

— 1 

_ 

Cherry Gardens. 

1011 

13 1 

11 j 

Clanfield. 


i 

1 

Clare .. 

* 


_ j 

Giarendon.„ , i 

+ 


_ ! 

Claypan Bore... 

10U5 

IS i 

10 

Colton.. .... 

# 

_ i 


Coomandook ........ 

1006 

_ i 

_ 

Coomooroo ... 

+ 

_ i 

_ 

CoooalpTn .......... 

1006 

_ i 

_ 

Coonavarra ........ 

*■ 

_ 

_ 

Goorabie.. 

■f 

_ 

_ 

Gradocfc.^ 

t ! 



CrTstal Brook . 

999 

1 _ 

_ 

Cygnet Eiver . 

•f 

4" 

16 

13 

Baver port... i 

«- 

— * 

_ 

Dawson.. 

Denial Bay......... 

* 

* 

— i 

— 

DowHngville........ 

+ 

_ 


Elbovr Hill. 

m 

_ _ 


Forest fiange 

m 

_ 

_ 

Forster .... ........ 

t 



Frances 

* 

_ 


Freeling 

m 

— 

— 


i 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

June, j July. 

j Gawler Eiver... 

* 



: Georgetown. 

f 

_ 

_ - 

Geranium. 

1006 

24 

29 

Gladstone. 




Glencoe.. 



— 

Gleneope . 

* 

_ 

_ 

Goode ... 


— 


Grem Patch. 

* 

_ 

10 

Gumeracha ... 


_ 


Halidon..... 

•f 

_ 

_ 

Hartley. 

1012 

14 

12 

Hawker.. 

+ 

13 

18 

Hilltown . 




HooMna.. 

+ 

13 

11 

Inman Valley . 

4" 



Ironbank . 

+ 

17 

15 

Julia. 

■f 



Hadina. 

* 

— 


Kalangadoo . 

* 

10 

8 

Kan man too. 

t 

10 

8 

Keith... 

s» 



KiKi. 


_ 


Kingscote. 

* 

— 

_ 

Kingston-on MuiTay. 

m 

_ 

_ 

Koonibba... 

t 

13 

11 

Koppio .. 

1002 

13 

11 

j Kybybolite. 

t 

15 

13 

i Lameroo.. 

1007 


— 

Laura.... 

* 

— 

_ 

Leighton... 

# 

_ 

_ 

Longwood .. 

t 

_ 

! _ 

Lucindale .. 

t 

_ j 

‘ _ 

Lyndoch. 

t 

15 

13 

MacGilliyray.. 

t 

_ 

_ 

Maitland.. 

t 

_ 

_ 

Mailala... 

1000-1 

5 

10 

1 Mangalo... 



1 _ 

Mantung... 

\ 1007 i 

_ 

1 _ 

Meadows .. 

1 1012 j 

13 1 

11 

Meningie .. 

! m 



Milang. 

' -f ) 

10 : 

8 

MiHicent.. 

* i 

13 ! 

11 

Miltaiie............ 

1 1005 j 

10 i 

15 

Mindarie. .... 

: 1007 

5 ^ 

3 

Minlatott .. 

* 



Mitchell.. .... 

* 

__ 

_ 

Monarto South. 

't' 

1 

II 

'Monteitb.. 




Moonta ...... ...... 

1 4 

i , -} 

i z ^ 

— 
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INDEX TO AOItlGULTITRAL BUREAU REPORTS— continued. 


Branch. 


Moorlands .. 

ilorchard .... . 

Morgan .. 

Morphett Tale. 

Mount Barker ...... 

Mount Bryan ...... 

Mount Bryan East .. 
Mount Compass .... 

Mount Gambler .... 

Mount Hope. 

Mount Pleasant .... 
Mount Remarkable ,. 
Mundoora ........ 

Murray Bridge. 

My'polonga . 

Myponga ... 

j^ryrla . 

McNamara Pore .... 

i\ ant a warn. 

iVaracoorte . 

Nariidy. 

Narrung .. .... 

Ketberton. 

North Booborowie ., 
Noith Bundaleer .... 

Northdeld. 

Orroroo ..... ...... 

Farilla . 

Parilia TTell........ 

Parrakie . 

PaskeTille.. 

Penola ...... .... 

Penong.. 

Petina .. 

Pine Forest ... 

Pinnaroo .. 

Port Broughton .... 

Port Elliot . 

Port Germein ...... 

Port Pirie. 

Quom .. 

Ramco ... 

Redbill.* 


j 

Dates of 

1 

j 

i 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

j Branch, 

Report 

; Meetings. 

Page 

June. 

Jiiiy. 


Page 

June. 

1 July. 

i * 



Renmark ... 

t 



! 998 

13 

15 

Riverton ...... ' 




j * 

— 

— 

Roberts and Terran.. 

1002-3 




— 

— 

Rosenthal. 

+ 

14 

12 


14 

12 

Rosy Pine.. .. 

1009 

14 

* 

— 

— 

Saddlevi orth ... 

t 



! * 

— 

— 

Salisbury . 

: 

_ 

_ 

* 

— 

— 

Salt Creek...... 

lU05 

_ 


\ 1018 

— 

— 

Sandalwood... 

1013 

_ 


! t 

— 

— 

Sherlock . 

t 

_ 


i 99S 

7 

IS 

Spaldinsr . 

Stirling’s W'ell. 


20 

17 

j ^Sf 

— 

— 

Stockport. 



__ 

j 1010 

— 

— 

Stralbaibyn. 

i 

_ 

_ 

i 1007 

— 

— 

Sutherlands .. 


_ 


1 + 

— 

_ 

Tarcowie . 


_ 



— 

— 

Tatiara. 

t 

3 

1 

! 1008 

— 

— 

Tintinarra. 




1 * 

— 


Two ITells . 

* 

_ 

_ 

t 

—— 


U raidla and S u m m ert’ n 


5 


i -5- 

[ 4' 


— i 

Waikerie . 

t 



1 # 

— 

— j 

Warcowie.. 




i t 

— 

' — 

War row . 

1003 

_ j 

■ _ 

1 1000 

— 

— 

Water vale.. 

lOOO 

_ 1 

_ 

! « 

1 1000 

6 i 

4 

Wepowie . 

Whyte-Tarcowie_ 

999 

i 

_ j 

- _ 

i 1: 

— i 

— 

Wilkawatt ... 

* 

_ 


1 « 

: 15 ! 

13 

Willowie . 

998 

13 

11 

; * 

i j 

_ 

Wilmington. 

* 



!■ * i 

! 3 

1 

Wirrabara. 1 


~ 1 


1 ^ i 


— 

Wirrega . j 

* 

_ 

__ 

i * 1 

' — 

— 


t 

_ 1 


1 ! 

♦ ! 

10 

8 

Woodleigh . j 

1(09 

12 

1 10 

! 1 

— 

— 

Woodside ... i 

# 



i 1001 1 

i — 

_ [ 

Wynarka ... ! 

* 

— 

. 

1 loos 1 

: — 

— 

Tabmana .. | 

1004 : 

— 

_ 

: « ; 

! i 

— 

— 

Yadnarie . i 

1004 

_ 

_ 

i 1 ' 

17 

15 

Yallunda .. | 

* 



* i 

17 

_ i 

Yaninee . .. i 

1004 ^ 



i ^ i 

10 

15 

Yeelanna .......... 

1005 



t ^ 

10 

15 

Yongala Tale ...... i 

999 i 

12 

; ^ 

' ^ 1 

— 

— 

Yorketown . j 

# i 

_ I 


1 * 1 
i 1 

13 

11 

1 

j 


i 

j 


• No report received during the month of May. + Formal report only received. 

t Held over until next month. 


- ! ][ 

ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


bates of Meetings— 

June 14th and July 12th, 1916. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

[OwiBg to extraordinary pressure on space, and the large number of instructive 
papers being contributed by members of the Agricultural Bureau, it has been 
found necessary to reduce these considerably for publication,' hence, in many 
instances, a short resume only has been published. It has also been decided 
that, in ordinary circumstances, it will not be practicable to publish at length 
papers dealing with the bulk handling of wheat. — Ed.] 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Every producer should he a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address oi 
the secretary of the nearest Branch, 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DiSTRfCT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOUKT REMARKABLE. 

April oth.—Present: 11 members. 

Mr. IST. S. G-iies eoiitribiited a fiaper in which he gave details of the cultivation 
and treatment of several varieties of wheat. Yandilia King, Federation, Cumber¬ 
land, Bunyip, Marshall’s Ko. 3, and Lotts were .sown, on varying acreages and at 
different times. Of the varieties used Buiiyip appeared to have given the best 
results, and he expressed his intention to sow a much larger area with this variety 
this year. Feiieration also yielded well, and he thought Comeback was worth per¬ 
severing with. 


MOUNT REMARKABLE (Average annual rainfall, 23.Odin.). 

May 10th.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

In a paper entitled ‘'General Hints on Live Stock in Relation to the Farm and 
Stud,” Mr. J. McIntosh suggested that the Government should form small studs of 
the different classes of stock in various centres. That, he thought, would be a 
means of eiieoiiraging farmers to keep better animals if they could secure breeding 
stock at reasonable prices. The use of the bimler and heailer would become more 
popular, he thought, and then farmer-s would be in a position to utilise the stubbles 
for sheep feetj. He also suggested the erection of a weigli]>ri<ige at the saleyards, 
wMeh would enable vendors and pmrehasers. to ascertain the exact weight of live 
stock. ^ 


MDRCHARD (Average annual rainfallj llin. to I2iii.). 

April IStli.—Present: 10 members and two visitors, 

P^CKLIKO Seed Wheat. —In a paper on this subject the Chairman (Mr. B. S. 
MeCalliiin) said that if seed "were sown in damp soil there wms more likelihood of 
smut developing. The solution used for pickling should consist of lib. bluestone in 
lOgalls. water, and every grain should be thoroughly wetted with that. He pre¬ 
ferred the floor method. The paper was discussed at length. Mr. Reiehstein said 
every gram should be thoroughly wett-ed with the solution, and that could only be 
clone by stirring the grain with a shovel. Generally it was agreed that a 1 per 
cent, solution of bluestone was satisfactory. # 


WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.90in.). 

, ' February 15th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Fonpm CoNSEEVATioN.—Mr. S. J. McGallum contributed, a paper in which he 
Urged farmers to utUise portion of the time between ■ harvest and seed time, in 
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storing fodder to act as a reserve against possible shortages. Stra-^v would be 
found of great benefit in this connection, and if carefully stacked and protected, 
would last for years, and in fact its feeding value improve<l with age. The straw 
should not be left lying in the fields, as a fall of rain would deprecdate its value. 
He mentioned that he maintained seven head of cattle from tne beginning of 
October, 1914, until the breaking of the drought, with no other feed than straw 
which came off chaff heaps. Mr. B. E. Schmidt mentioned that it was a good 
plan to carry out some of the summer cultivation in readiness for fallowing during 
the period betw’een harvest and seeding. 


WEPOWIE, April 18th.—Papers were read by Mr. J. Burns on Sheep and 
Wool for the Parmer,and Mr. C. Halliday on ^‘The Agricultural Bureau.’^ 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.). 

April loth.—Present: 24 members and one visitor. 

Question Box. —The meeting was devoted to the consideration of various ques¬ 
tions. It w’as agreed that potatoes conld only he growm in well chosen spots on 
the farm, at a small profit. Oats for hay should be sown early, even if in dry 
land. The pure Merino was thought the best sheep for the farm where wool and 
the destruction of weeds w'ere the chief objectives, but if sufficient food for fat 
lambs could be grown, the Lincoln-Merino ew^e and Border Leicester, or Shropshire 
ram would be found more profitable. 

YONGALA VALE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

April 15th.—Present: 10 members. 

Agricultural Education. —Dealing with the question of the education of boys 
who were to take their place as farmers, the Chairman (Mr. A. R. M. Nancarrow) 
in a paper, said:—‘L4 very important question for the farmer to consider is ‘What 
can I do to best prepare my boy for the occupation intended for him to follow? 
What education is necessary, and how am I to see that he receives it^ This, of 
course wdil depend largely on the situation of the farm, and also on the means at 
the disposal of the farmer. Many have the very erroneous idea that if their boy 
can read and write and add ui> a few figures he has received all the education that is 
necessary. I consider that a person who intends to follow this occupation needs a 
good education, and one that should not end on the day he leaves the primary 
school. Though he may be in possession of the fifth class certificate his education 
should, instead of ending, have only just begun. How often w'e hear a father 
say, H had only a couple of years of school, and have been fairly successful, why 
shouldn't two or three years be sufficient for the boy?^ We might say in answer 
to that, the old-fashioned seed-sower served well 30 years ago, why shouldn’t it 
do to-day f The interests of the farmer are many-sided. His main interest is 
centred on the growing of wheat, while lesser interests are attached to the breed¬ 
ing of horses, his sheep, to dairying, the raising of pigs, his poultry, bees, &c., also 
his garden and fodder plots. And so I contend that to be fitted for what is to 
be his life’s work, and a busy and important one at that, the young farmer should 
be xfiaeed in a position to learn something about such subjects as veterinary work, 
sheep and wool classing, the cultivation of fodder plots, the rearing, &c., of the 
pig, curing of bacon, erection of buildings; he should have a knowledge of ma¬ 
chinery, and also bookkeeping. Of course, he will gain a large amount of informa¬ 
tion from practical experience, but how expensive this often proves to be, and 
how much better this experience- would be with a good foundation beneath it—one 
which could be secured by, say, a course at the Agricultural College, where a variety 
of subjects such as agriculture, viticulture, dairying, veterinary science, book¬ 
keeping, wroobclassing, carpentry, and blacksmithing may be studied. As the 
fees for admission are extremely low it is surprising that such a small number 
take advantage of it. I consider the education the boy receives by his association 
with the other students alone is well worth the amount that has to be paid in fees, 
besides the benefit he derives in the theory anti practice of the different subjects 
taught. ^ ^ , 
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CB,YSTAL BROOK, :\Iay 20tli.—Life raeirirtei-sliip certificates were presented to 
Messrs. "W. Jd Waiiiing and B. Flavel. 

NORTH BOOBOROAVIE, May 12tl).—A lengthy xja[»er dealing- with ^‘Sniiit, 
Rust, Takeall, and Ergot" was eontributctl by Mr. \V. C. (iatt. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT, 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT) 

BALAKLAVA (Average annual rainfall, 16.031 in). 

April Stii.—Present: nine members and visitors. 

Bulk Haxdlixg op ITheat. —A lengthy paper on this subject was contributed ]jy 
Mr, W. J. Gleesoii, in wliieli he referred to various data and conclusions pub¬ 
lished in the report prejiareii by representatives of Messrs. Metcalf & Co., Ltd. 
All interesting discussion followed in which varying opinions on different aspe<ds 
of the subject were expressed, the speakers l>eing Messrs. ■ Tw^artz, Uppill, Butler, 
Spillaiie, and P. H. Roediger (Chairman). 


NORTHPIELD (Average ainuial rainfall, 19in.). 

May 2iid.—Present: nine nienibers. 

Rotation of Crops. —Mr. J. Williams contributed a paper on this subject. The 
high land values w’hicii prevaile<l in the district, he said, made it uiiiirofitable to 
allow- the land to remain idle for a season. There were seasons in which a heavy 
rainfall had been ex|ierieiiced when suninier crops could be grown on the plains, but 
with a dry season following the winter crop would suffer. Further, their choice of 
siunnier crops was restricte<l to maize, sorghum, and Japanese millet. Therefore 
he doubted whether these were to be recommended. He reeumineiided the following 
rotation:—First year, fallow-; second year, w'heat; third year, oats (or second year 
oats, and third year wheat) ; fourth year, peas or clover or tin-nips. That would 
enable the landholdnu* to carry a larger number of stock than w'ouid be the case if 
he practised fallow, wheat, and grazing. Mr. R. J. Lambert mentioned that he 
had seen a good crop of wheat on land w-hich liad carried melons immediately before. 
These ha<l l>ecn crushed with the roller and ploughed in, Mr. Mb J. Ball did not ap¬ 
prove of maize grow-ing on account of the sul>sefpient trouble in working up the 
land. In reply to criticism Mr. MTlliams said barley W’as the best winter grow-iiig 
fodder crop. 


ATATFBAL4LE (Average annnal rainfall, 27.1 Tim). 

May 22nd.—Present: 10 members. 

Honey. —Mr. Pope mentioned that the prospects of increased supplies in the 
immediate future were not bright, as many of the blue gums wTre blooming out of 
season. 

Manure. —Mr. A. S. Burgess preferred bone super, for manuring orchards and 
vineyards. Members generally considered that the manure should be placed- 2ft. 
away from the trunks of vines and trees, ami that it should be ploughed un<(er in 
X'lreference to being drilled in. 


MALLALA, May 9th.—Reports on the last harvest were given by Messrs. J. 
Nairn, A. Marshman, Curucw, Konzag, Catt, J. A. Arnold, Oliver, A. K Teiuby, ami 
A. T. Nairn. 

WATERYALE, April 29th.—Biseussion took ]dace on the respective merits of 
diflferent breeds of poultry. The inferior keeping quality of apples, particularly 
Cleopatras, this year was referred to. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

fTO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

April 13th.—Present: nine members and three visitors. 

Cultivation Suitable for Brentwood District.—I n a paper under this title 
Mr. J. J. Hoiiner made a strong appeal for the more careful and judicious working 
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of fallow. Whilst it w^as quite legitimate for the farmer to make mistakes, he 
said, he eould not understand a man making the same mistakes year after year, 
wiiieh was what many fanners were doing. He was an ardent siipxjorter of shallow 
cultivation. Continuing, the paper read:—“I advocate fallowing during the 
months of June, July, and August—June-July preferred—plough from 2m, to 3iii. 
deep. Cut each furrow’ clean. Better pay the blacksmith a little than strain and 
pull tlie plough to pieces trying to plough with blunt, turned-up shares, and imil 
up stones, and kill the horses in the bargain. Keep at least two sets of shares, ami 
thus have one set always fit and ready, while the other is being set or attended to. 
Map out your work. "The xdougii I recommend for this district is a 10-furrow to 
12-furrow^ with a bin. cut, according to the nature of the land to be farmed and 
the strength of the farmer’s team. This plough will fallow’, ami will also do to 
skim back, thus minimising the. cost of implements consi<lerably. Land ploughed for 
fallow’ should not, unless on account of climatic conditions, remain uiiharrowed for 
a greater period than a fortnight. The heavy fixed plain harrows are to be re¬ 
commended other than where land is too stony or rough. The land so ploughed 
should get two strokes of harrows at least, and it can then be safely left to sheep 
(store sheep preferably) to deal with w^eeds until September or October, accord¬ 
ing to the season, when it should again be ploughed or skimmed ]>ack to a depth 
just sufficient to kill the weeds thereon. Fallow again by harrowing down 
thoroughly, and during the summer months the sheep should be allowed to run over 
and pick off all w’eeds that ajjpear. This land could be harrow’ed again aftei rain 
(not while wet, because of the tendency to set) but if done while the soil is nice and 
damp, it has a ver}’ beneficial effect at all times of the year. In fact fallow cannot 
be harrowed too often under those conditions. A hoe drill is to be recommended 
other than w’here rubbish, roots, &c., make the use of this imx30ssible. Have the 
surface for the drill perfectly level, to get a uniform depth for the seed of not 
more than 2in. When I recommend a 10-furrow to 12-furrow, 6in, cut plough, I 
intend this x^lo^^g^i fo work stnbble land, chiefiy, because I am a great believer in 
stubble fallow, and contend that even if a farmer has to accept three or four 
bushels less per acre, the advantages that lie in other ways more than repay him. 
In support of my contention I will cite a few advantages. Take the lightness of 
draught in w’orking most stubble land as against land laid down for years, especi¬ 
ally during dry seasons, when it is so difficult, in fact, almost impossible, to work 
some land down fine enough to make weeds grow or get a decent seed bed. Again, 
how easy it is to get a fine mulch on the soil when stubble fallowed, especially if 
some can be summer ploughed after the stubble is burnt. This all tends to make 
W’eeds spring ujj quickly, and thus xn*eseuts an opportunity of eradicating them, so 
different from the cloddy, laid down land fallow’. In fact, stubble fallowing is the 
only w;ay some land can be cleaned of w’eeds. The man wffth 600 acres who goes 
in for stubble fallow can crox> about as much land as the man with 1,200 acres 
on the other system. Some w’ill argue that stubble fallow means impoverished 
land, but vdth judicious changing of crops I believe the more often w’e farm our 
land generally, with the judicious application of phosphates, the richer and more 
valuable that land will become.^’ 


BRENTWOOD. 

May ISth.—Present; Id members and four visitors. 

Seeding. —In a pax>er on this subject Mr. G. New’bold said it was a good plan to 
endeavor to get barley drilled in on stubble ground before rain. If it became too 
rank it could be fed off*. Before sowing the wffieat crop, the harrow’s for prefe¬ 
rence, or the cultivator should pu*eeede the drill. Prom 901bs. to lewt. of suxier. 
should be apx>lied per acre. Seed should always be thoroughly cleaned, and pickled 
in a bluestone solution. "With such wheats as Marshall’s No. 3, Yandiiia King, and 
Silver King, at least TOlbs. to Tolbs. should be sown per acre, and of early wheats 
such as Triumx>h, Red Russian, and King’s Early, SOlbs. to SOibs. A lengthy dis¬ 
cussion followed in which various methods of pickling were described. The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. G. L. Tucker) thought 601bs. of graded seed wheat per acre quite 
sufficient. ^ In reply to questions, Mr. Newbold said his practice was to sow, say 
10 acres with carefully selected and x^iekled seed, and the crox) from,that was used 
for seed for the following year. It was sown unjiiekied, unless very wet conditions 
X>revailed at seeding time. , ' . , , 


PINE FOREST, May 16th.—A paper dealing with groxving seed wheat was 
contributed by Mr. S. Barr. ' , 
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WESTERN DfSTRICT. 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40iiL). 

May 16tli.—-Present: nine ineinbers. 

Babbit Trapping. —Mr. *E. Schultze read a joaper on this subject. During the 
winter months, he said, the rabbits lived mostly in deep ’warvens, to dig out these 
being an expensive undertaking. He suggested the use of wire netting traps, 
about 2ft. 9in. long, and from 6in. to lOin. in diameter, with a swing door. These 
should be finnlj imbedded into the mouth of the warrens, and banked up with 
earth. In addition, spring trajis could be used on feeding groundvS, &c., but it was 
iiiiwise to use these in the burrow’s. Members generally agreed that netting traps 
were effective foi* catching rabbits in deep warrens. 


EOBEBTS AND VEEBAN. 

April 10 th. 

Care of Farm Maci-iikery. —The following paper was contributed by the Chair¬ 
man (Mr. A. T. Cowdey):—‘‘The Agricultural Bureau has gathered sufficient evi¬ 
dence to satisfy all concerned that in following the pursuit of farming, up-to-date 
methods are the best paying, if not, indeed, the only paying methods. Up-to-date 
methods call for the outlay of a large amount of capital in machinery and imple¬ 
ments. In fact, however much money one may have expended upon his plant, there 
always seems to be an opening for something fresh as soon as money can be found 
to buy it. The man w’ho can afford to keep his plant up-to-date is the one who 
has the best ehanee of success, other conditions being equal. The farmer whose 
capital permits him starting well equipped with machinery has an advantage over 
one who cannot afford a complete plant, but the advantage does not necessarily 
continue throughout the wdiole career of a farmer. All machinery is subject to 
breakage and w^ear. The man who does not recognise and face this fact will find 
that very soon, instead of being able to increase and improve his working plant, 
he has to put ail his cash into repairs and the replacements of his original imple¬ 
ments. Every practical fanner must realise that it does not pay him to invest in 
any machine unless he can make it pay more than interest on the cost, and earn 
besides sufficient to buy another similar or improved machine before it is worn 
out. Haying accomplished this much within the ot! the machine, every 

year’s service he can get out of it after that means so much clear profit. A farmer 
should keep credit and debit accounts for every machine he owns. This may 
appear at first glance impracticable, but it is not so. For instance, what is the 
ploughing of a piece of land worth? The value of the ploughman ’s time, the feed 
for his team, and the wear and tear upon the plough and team. The plough must 
be credited with its share of the value of the work. It must cover an area large 
enough to pay for itself with interest, as well as paying for its own repairs as it 
goes along to be a profitable plough to the owner. If by extra care and attention 
the owner can now have a good plough, which owes him nothing, to continue w'orking 
for him at no more cost than its incidental upkeep, he receives his reward for the 
moments he has habitually spent daily in tightening up loose nuts, oiling, and when 
necessary, washering wheels, and the score of other little attentions which a man 
who loves a good plough can pay it. As with the plough, so with all implements 
and machinery, and especially tlie more complicated machines, it is c-are that gains 
the profit of long service. Oil and grease should be applied regularly as required 
to all working parts. A machine may be smothered in oil and have the grease 
dripping off it, and yet have bearings cutting out for want of oil. It is not neces¬ 
sary to pour large quantities of oil all over the machine, but it is necessary to see 
that every working part is receiving just as much lubricant as it requires—more 
than it requires is waste—^less means destruction. In machinery all spindles should 
be kept running true and without vibration, and their bearings kept snugly fitted 
and clean, and supplied with a regular flow of good oil. All gearing should'be well 
supplied with^ grease. Pinions should be kept in perfect aiigninent, and should en- 
to practically the full depth of the cogs. Pitch chains also should be oiled at 
the 3ointe, should never be actually tight, yet should not be slack enough to flap 
about or to render .lumping off the sprockets possible. The sprockets should be 
line with the chain’s course. All these points not onlv save wear 
on the parts mentioned, but save strain upon the whole machine, and*' make work 
^ler .foreman^and_ team. All bolts in any machine or implement should be 
examined oyeasionally and tightened whenever looseness can be detected. Where 
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joints are composed of wood and iron there is always likely to be some shrinkage 
in the wood, leaving the joint loose if the holts be not tightened. Where joints 
are composed entirely of iron or steel looseness is liable to be caused through 
jarring or vibration gradually shaking the nuts loose, or the bolts may be stretched 
by strain. A bolt that has formed a habit of becoming loose in any particular 
place should be discarded in favor of a new bolt. The old bolt need not be thrown 
away, but can be used in a jdace where the nut does not have to hold at exactly the 
same place in the thread. In a plough frame for instance a nut that has '''■'come 
loose ^two or three times will never stay tight again, and much time and trouble 
may be saved by recognising this fact early. Every bolt in a machine is there 
to hold something, and every one that is missing or loose thi’ows an extra strain, 
not only upon other bolts if there are others in the same joint, but upon other parts 
of the machine, and this is often a cause of a breakage occurring. The maker’s 
ideal is to give each part of the machine the correct proportion of strength, but if 
the strain which should be borne by a loose joint is thrown upon another part it is 
unfair to the machiue or to its maker to work it so, and, generally, expensive to the 
owner. All machinery liable to damage by sun and rain should be kept under 
cover when not in use. Most machinery does not lend itself readily to covering 
when standing in the field, but often a cornsack or two thrown over the more deli¬ 
cate parts at night will help to lengthen their time of service. An old cornsack 
used to cover a binder knotter will keep it from becoming rusty. Eeaper belts 
can be covered by the same means during a spell of wet weather. One thing we 
cannot be accused of wasting upon our machinery is paint. It preserves wood’ 
from decay, or iron from rust, and I believe it would be a paying proposition to 
alw’ays keep a coat of it upon all iron or wood work in onr machinery and imple¬ 
ments. I have not dealt with the working of each several machine or implement 
in common use. They are numerous, ami diverse in character. "Whatever be their 
nature or the work required of them they require attention to secure for them 
smoothness of rimuiug and minimum of strain while working, and protection from 
weather destruction when idle—not only weather destruction, though, for a more 
destmctive element is frequently to be found in an owner’s laziness or thought¬ 
lessness. Spring-pressure implements are left standing with pressure applied for 
weeks or even months. Binder canvases are left tight, and loelts left ^^on^’ over¬ 
night; seeddrills left clogged with super., and various other things neglected, all 
of which ensure some measure of destruction.’^ An interesting discussion fol¬ 
lowed. 


ROBEBTS AND YEBBAN. 

May 16th.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Preparations for Seeding. —Dealing with this subject in a paper Mr. L. Cowley 
emphasized the need for having the land, machinery, and seed in readiness to com¬ 
mence seeding immediately the season broke. The man who waited until that time, 
and then commenced to get ready was at a heavy disadvantage, he qiGinted oiit. The 
selection of the seed was of the utmost importance, and he had found it a good 
practice to keep a greater quantity of each of early, mid-season, and late vrheats than 
he expected to sow, as the season itself would be a determining factoi* in regard to 
the quantity of each that could be most economically put in. Mr. A. T. Cowley 
agreed with the writer of the paper that it was advisable to get all rubbish off the 
land before seeding. Mr. P. Masters thought dead bushes an advantage on the 
land, as they sheltered the young plants, and were valuable when the stubble was 
being burnt. 


WABBO’W. 

May 20th. 

Early Sowing Oats and Wheat, —In a paper on this subject Mr. E. S. Mitchell 
suggested the following seeding practice for a farm with 500 acres fallow and 200 
acres stubble; one-half the area being sown to oats, and the other Half to wheat. 
Starting with a 13-tine or 15-tine cultivator the second week in March, he could, 
with a 15-disk drill, finish sowing oats by the third week in April; immediately 
starting with wheat, he could complete the seeding by the middle of dune, thus leav¬ 
ing ample time for fallowing. Oats sown early before rain could b| distributed at 
the rate of Ijbush. seed, with SOlbs, super, per acre; later, and after rain, libush. 
with lOOlbs. super. His experience was that the earlier sowing yielded tie better 
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crop. Oats eoiistituted the best crop to sow on new land, on account of their yield¬ 
ing a better stubble than wlieat. Stubble shouhl ])e sown to that crop also^ fal¬ 
low bcniig preferaljle for wtieat. 


YABMANA (Average annual rainfall, 15.1 din.). 

Marcli ISth.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

Noxious Weeds. —Poliowing* the reading of a paper, a lengthy discussion took 
place. Dandelion, w^liicli was a trouble to some, could be kept under by careful 
eultivatioii, Mr. G. Dorey said. Some considered this plant made excellent stock 
feed, but it was difficult to contend with at seeding time. Mr. L. Crittenden 
thought it practically impossible to clear out the iceplant, and it was ruining large 
areas of country. " Mr. J. Eobertson said that contrary to expectations it had 
spread considerably in tlie hills. The best method of handling the pest was to dig 
the plants and burn them. The Chairman said the iceplant did not thrive on the 
hard red soil. Star thistles should be destroyed before the plants seeded. Char¬ 
lock, mustard, and stiukwort were beginning to be troublesome. The Hon. Sec¬ 
retary (Mr. H. P, MeCallum) thought the best means of combating these trouble¬ 
some* weeds was to keej) the land in fine tilth and give the w^eeds sufficient time to 
germinate before cultivating for seeding. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14-.09in.). 

April 15th.—Present: 12 members. 

Success in Paehing. —In a paper on this subject Mr. J. "W. Barley expressed the 
opinion that the success which attended the efforts of the farmer largely depended 
on the man himself, and the methods he adopted. An important matter was that of 
fallowing. ^ ‘ Care should be taken not to plough in quantities of straw or any dry 
vegetable matter unless in a very wet district, as this is one of the most fruitful 
causes of takeall, ’ ’ the paper read. * ‘ Fallowing should commence as soon after 
seeding as possible, and should be ploughed to a depth of fin. to Sin. in heavy land 
such as this district, and from din. to 4in. in lighter land. As soon as the fal¬ 
lowing is finished it should be harrowed down, preferably across the plough work, as 
by doing this it remedies any unevenness left by the plough. Keep ail -weeds in 
subjection as soon as they appear, with the aid of a eiiitivator or some other imple¬ 
ment that will suit the requirements of the ease. A few sheep given a run over the 
fallow oeeasionally -will prevent any weeds seeding. If the season should open dry 
it is advisable not to rush in and sow all the crop, but to -wait. Have all stumps and 
stones picked, and have everything possible done so that when the rain does come 
there will be no delay, and one may concentrate all one's effort in getting the seed 
in. If the land is dry a great number of weeds will come up which cannot 
afterward be killed, and so they absorb the moisture. The best wheats must 
be grown. For hay purposes we cannot do better than sow MarshalFs No. 3, 
Walker’s'Wonder, or King ’s Early. Opinions differ as to the best wheat for 
gram. I favor Mai'shaH’s Hybrid. It is a wheat that will suit nearly any dis¬ 
trict. However, I do not advocate the sowing of one variety only. Every farmer 
should raise his own horses, and in selecting a horse to mate with his mares care 
should be taken to choose the best, as it costs no more to keep a good foal than a 
poor one. My fancy horse is the Suffolk and Clydesdale cross, as it makes good 
active farm horses with plenty of weight. Sheep are an immense benefft to the 
farmer; they help keep the fallow clean as well as providing supplies of meat. For 
lamb raising I prefer the Merino, and they are not very difficult to keep inside the 
fences. Two or three cows are sufficient where sheep are kept, but, of course it 
depends on the extent of the farm. Pigs are well worth the trouble of raising at 
the present time, but always keep the best. The same apx>lies to fowls. ’ ’ 


■ YANINEE. 

April 15th.—Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Seeding. —This subject was dealt with in a paper by Mr. J. Lund, in which he 
stated that sowing could extend; from the middle of April to the middle of June in 
this district. It was advisable to sow pickled graded seed to a depth of l^in. to 
2in. when the la|d was dry, and to' a slightly less depth when seeding witlh rain. 
Several questions were asked' by members, and replied to by the writer of the 
paper. 
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YEELANNA. 

April 22nfl.—Present: 12 inerabers. 

Question^ Box. —A'arious questions were diseiissed. Mr. Glover tiioiiglit the 
cheapest fence for luallee country could be made with one inaliee post at each 
chain, witli three iron posts between; either six wires or three wires and netting 
being used. Generally members advised sowing fbush. of seed wheat per acre; 
Mr. Wemyss recommended 601bs. April and May were considered the best months 
for sowing. 


MILT^AXiIE, May 19th.—A paper dealing with the bulk handling of wiieat was 
contributed by Mr. J. S. Jacobs, and an animated discussion followed. 

SALT CREEK, May 20th.—Mr. B. Braunach contributed a paper on the bulk 
handling of wheat, and members afterwards discussed the questions raised at 
length. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

April 17til.—Present: six members and one visitor. 

Seeding. —In a short paper Mr. S. Hill said that after fallow was cleared of 
shoots, stumps, &c., it should be iu good heart for drilling. He advised sowing 
as large an area as possible iu time to catch the hist rains. Btubble should have 
a good burn over it, and if it Tvere not in suitable condition for seeding, it should 
be cultivated. Stubble land that last year carried a crop aifeeted with takeall 
should this year be sown wdth 401bs. oats and oOlbs. of super, per acre. Land not 
so affected could be sown wdth 4olbs. wdieat, and from 50lbs, to 601bs. of super, per 
acre. He recommended harrowing after the drill. Members thought it advisable 
to wait for rain before cultivating, to eradicate w^eeds, and advised cropping land in¬ 
fected with takeall with oats for two seasons before sowing wReat again. 


CLAYPAN BORE. 

May 15th.—Present; eight members. 

Cake op Haiiness. —Mr. C. Hill, in a jiaper under this lieadiiig, advised pur¬ 
chasers to secure the best harness, protect it from the weather, and dress it with 
neatsfoot oil three or four times each year. Before the oil was applied sw'eat 
should be removed wdth the aid of soap and warm water, but it should on no 
account be soaked in boiling water. Harness should not be hung in the stalls 
alongside the horses; and where necessary a room should be set apart specially for 
it. Collars could be bung on 3in. x 3in. x 2ft. 6in. pegs, each of which would take 
three. The pipe collar with brazen hames, well-fitting, was advised, and copper 
rivets should always be on hand to repair possible breakages., Mr. Dunstan pre¬ 
ferred a peg for each collar, and thought mutton fat better than oil. Mr. E. Gol- 
will used mutton fat, neatsfoot oil, and a little kerosine. Mr. J. Gray advised 
marking each collar wdth the name of the 1101 * 86 . 


COOMAKDOOK (Average annual rainfall, IS.Olin.). 

April 22nd.-—Present: 10 members. 

Takeall. —Dealing with this subject in a paper Mr. 0. Blucher, after describing 
the effect of the fungus on the wdieat plant, suggested preventive means as fol¬ 
lows-.-“Shallow ploughing (say not less than 3in.) should be practised, and exces¬ 
sive quantities of rubbish should not be ploughed in, especially if fallowing late, as 
this prevented the ground setting properly. Dry working should be avoided. The 
disease was partial to loose soil. A paddock with a crop showdng signs of infection 
should either be sewn to oats, or be burnt or fireraked, then fallowed as early as 
possible, not too deep, when the ground was wet, and subsequent weed growth, especi¬ 
ally barley and spear grass, rigidly suppressed. , Frequent workings during the 
winter, to secure a solid seed bed, were advised; for preference the tine cultivator, 
followed a few days later with the harrows, being used. As it was difficult to get 
a firm seed bed in sandy land, this should be worked as shallow as possible,' and 
every third crop should be oats. 
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COONALPYN (Average aiuiual rainfall^ 17.49iti.)» 

May 12tli.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Poultry,—111 a sliort paper Mr. E. J. Hopcraft advised farmers who desired to 
a< font poiiltrv keeping as a prolltable sideline to procure a dozen pure-bred two-year- 
old White Le^Tliorn hens, and place a cockerel of the same breed with them from July 
until the end%f October. Table birds could be bred all the year round, as there 
was alwavs a good market. The best general purpose breeds w’ere Silver and 
White Wfandoftes and Black Orpingtons. Mr. Whitehead thought the Orpington 
and other heavy breeds would stand the cold weather of the district better than 
the White Leghorns. Mr. Venning preferred to procure sittings of eggs instead 
of purchasing the birds. 


GEEANIPM (xlverage annual rainfall, Khn. to 17in.). 

April 22iid.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

The Cultivation op Grasses. —Mr. F. Norton contributed, a paper. The nature 
of the soli in the district, and the eavse with which it could be worked, as well as 
its capacity for retaining moisture, he said, were favorable to the growth of grasses. 
It w'oidd be univise to attempt their cultivation until the land had been cleared of 
stumps and bushes by the growth of crops, esxieeiaiiy oats, and- the iiractice of 
fallowing and grazing shee^) would sweeten the soil, and one eonld commence in a 
small wavj and gradually increase the area sown, as experience directed. Lucerne 
(irrigated) had proved itself, or it could be mixed with super, and distributed at 
the rate of lib. or 21bs. per acre with the grain crop. If left for' a year to estab¬ 
lish itself, subsequent cultivation of the land would not detrimentally affect it. 
Berseem was a quick grower under irrigation, and it provided fine winter feed. 
King's Island meliiot could be xirofitably sown with manure w-hen drilling wheat, 
and like lucerne, woul<l improve the land for succeeding wheat crops. Of other 
grasses wiiich he thouglit likely to lie a success, he mentioned the following:— 
“Ehodes grass is, on the wiiole, a hardy plant, although likely to be cut back by a 
heavy frost. But it comes again quickly, x>ropagates itself extensively by rooting 
at the joints of each runner, and gives a lot of feed and is a perennial; stock do 
W’ell on it. Italian rye grass is also a }>erennial, quick, easy grower, stools well 
into buiiehes, stock relish it, and it is one of the most useful all round grasses for 
both sheep and cattle. Evening xininiro-se bunches, but runs up to a fair height. 
When in iiowTr it creates a fine X)e'rfume; stock do fairly well on it. Oryzopsus 
is a very hardy, coarse grass, grows bunchy and to a good height; starts with very 
little tilth or moisture, and once it takes hold, and is allowed to seed, it wriil pro¬ 
pagate itself and makes very good hay, and is w’ell wmrth trying. Phalaris, or 
canary grass, is a useful fodder; runs uxi to the height of wiieat, wall make a 
good heavy cut of hay, and if left will bunch out more each year; an easy, hardy 
growler, and w^ell worth growdng. I prefer autumn to sjirbig sownug for lucerne, 
berseem, and the grasses named. They get a better root going through the winter, 
therefore stand the summer better than if sown in the s])ring, and are more 
likely" to escape frosts at their initial stages. The essentials to success are a good 
seed bed, a fine tilth finished wdth rolling <lowii after sowing, \^hich firms the soil 
round the seed. This starts them more quickly, and they root better. Sound seed 
is a very important matter. Well rotted farmyard manure, or failing that bone- 
dust or bone' super, or bone and super, on the land intended to be sown. April is 
the best time to sow; if sowm earlier there may be rain to start the seed, and then 
a dry spell. If sown too late the ground will have beceme colder. Eape, kale, 
mustard, unlike grasses, will stand rougher treatment, and are annuals. They do 
well with reasonable treatment. A cheap, quick method of producing them is to 
mix the seed with super, and drill in lightly on the stubble, and harrow^ in. These 
are better sown in autumn, but can be sown in the spring, but one has in the latter 
case to^ depend too much on summer rains. Japanese millet, early Amber cane 
and maize are useful snnimer fodders, and with fair rains will do well in this coun¬ 
try. Sow them on fallow if possible.'The writer of the irnper advised the 
maiiufaeture of ensilage for use during a period of shortage. Mr. Perrin fa coined 
sowing iueerne in the spring. He found that stock would not eat evening prim¬ 
rose grown in that district. ' ' ^ ^ 
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LAMEROO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

April loth.—Present; 18 members. 

Seeding Peedarations. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. T. IVray), in a paper re¬ 
ferred to the necessity for making early provision for seeding time. He found 
it wise to stable feed horses at that time of the year, as any delay through their 
becoming poor or sanded, would outweigh the cost of the feed. The selection and 
care of the seed was of the utmost importance. Barley should be cleaned from 
wheat or oats, and a bluestone pickle should be used on the wheat seed. Mr. A. J. A. 
Koch did not object to the presence of barley in seed oats. The Chairman (Mr. 
C. E. Eime) agreed. Other members also took part in the discussion. 


MANTHNO. 

April 13th. 

Seeding. —Mr. E. Hannaford contributed a paper on this subject. He advised 
ploughing to a depth of Sin. or 4in., and 80 to 100 acres sown early would provide 
early feed for the stock, and generally yield a good cut of hay. Clean seed should 
be sown after being well pickled in a bluestone solution. Eederation, Silver Baart, 
Cthiyas, and Yamlilla King should be sowm at the rate of about 451bs. per acre; Le 
Huguenot Ibusli. per acre, and Dart’s Imperial oOlbs. Super, could be applied at 
the rate of 45ibs. per acre. Sufficient oats should be growm to be used with cocky 
chaff for horse feed. In reply to questions the wwiter of the paper advised drill¬ 
ing to a depth of 2in. in heavy land, and Sin. in sand. He had found a solution of 
20ozs. of bluestoue in lOgalls. water a satisfactory pickle. Mr. Lehmann ad vised 
drilling to a depth of lin. 


MINBARIE. 

May 1st.—Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Seeding Operations. —Mr. W. P. McCabe, in a on this subject, said l^eat 

results were to be obtained by using a light j)]ough to a depth of not more than 2|in. 
He preferred a large drill, viz., up to IS or 20 disks. All farmers should pickle 
their wheat as a preventive against smut, he said, using a solution of about Hb. of 
bluestone to eight gallons of water. A tine cultivator was suitable for •working 
new mailee land, as it pulled out fibrous roots. He recommended just covering the 
seed with earth. Burnt country, he thought, should be either fallowed or sown 
with oats the first year. Considerable discussion took place. Mr. Payne recom¬ 
mended shallow ploughing, not more than 2in. or 2Hn., but wmuld not use a large 
drill, as it would sag in the middle after being in use a little while. He preferred 
cropping the land with oats, in place of fallowing after wheat, and then follow oats 
with fallow. Half a bushel of wheat per acre would be found sufficient, and he 
had had good results from pickling with formalin. He recommended sowing 4'dbs. 
to SOlbs. of early wheats to the acre. Mr. Johnston advocated fallowing in prefe¬ 
rence to sowing with oats the third year. On burnt mailee country he would sow 
oats for a first crop, as he thought there would be more chance of a stubbie burn, and 
thereby killing off the shoots. Mr. Lowe preferred pickling on a floor to using a 
pickling cask. He would work the drill in the same direction as the cultivating, 
and sow no more than 301bs. of seed to the,acre. The majority of the members 
favored using 601bs. or 701bs. of super, to the acre. 


MYPOLONGA. 

April 19th.—Present; 19 members and 14 visitors. 

Relative PpvOfitableness cp Milkselling as against Creaaiselling.—A paper 
prepared by Messrs. Wright, Pickering, and L. Cailis was read by Mr. Pickering. 
It was pointed out therein that the initial outlay when milkselling was proposed was 
confined to the purchase of buckets, but when it was proposed to sell cream, in addi¬ 
tion it was necessary to secure a separator, cream cans, and pigs to consume the 
skim milk. In the former ease less labor was involved. The price of butter was 
much too low, relative to the price that could be secured for milk. The value of 
skim milk as pig feed was generally overrated; to get the best results from its use, 
hot more than Bibs, should be fed to a growing pig, and as the animal developed, 
it should be fed with more highly concentrated food pound for pound with skim 
milk. 

A paper prepared by Messrs. H. Hill, H.'T. Kleeman, and G. G. Hale, was also 
read. They took as a working basis a herd of 12 cows, with an average of 4O0gal1s. 
per cow. They concluded that the cream seller, taking into account cream, pig^. 
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and (£2 f^aeli at seven to eight weeks) wouhl show on au average a return 

of 19 k ;h]. per eow greater than the milk seller. An eiithusiastie aiseuFsloii fol¬ 
lowed aiitl on the qiiestioii being put to the vote, by a majority of one, members 
decided that selling milk was more profitable than selling cream. 


McNAJMABA BOBhh 

April 2inl.—PrevSent: seven members and four vhitors. 

Colt BreaivI>:g. —The following paper was read by Mr. E. G. Bieknell:—^^^The 
easiest way to eatcdi a eolt is with the use of a crush pen, but this tends to frighten 
the animal I prefer to catch it in the yard; as a rule this is not difficult wdtli a 
farm-bred animal. I use a halter wdth a good long rope for this purpose, and after 
having caught the colt, let him have a good pull round until he finds that he cannot 
get away. " He will soon give in, and there will be little trouble in catching him 
again. *The next step is to teach him to lead. After putting on the halter take 
a firm hold of the halter rope close np to the head with one hand, stand alongside 
the colt, and push him steadily from you wdth the hand on the wdther, at the same 
time pull steadily on tin? halter rope. This A\ill induce liim to take a step forward. 
He will soon understand what is wanted, and will lead without much trouble. He 
shoultl be taught to back at the same time. The harness required for mouthing is 
a strong leather headstall wdth a bit that can be taken off on both sides, a x>air 
of short leather reins, a surcingle with a buckle sewn on eacdi side, and a crupper. 
Put this on the colt, and leave it on for two or three hours the first day, and leave 
it on longer the second day. Fasten the reins fairly tightly, and make sure that 
they pull evenly on both sides of the mouth. To teach the colt to drive, use the 
same harness as for mouthing, but repdace the short reins with a pair of long* Hold 
the rein nearest you tight, and leave the other loose; make the colt trot round in 
a cirede for a few minutes, then change sides, and send him the other vray. When 
he will do this without trouble try driving him straight ahead, and teach him to 
answer the rein by pulling one rein to turn him in one direction. Drive a little 
way and then turn him the other way. The eolt should now be quiet enough to put 
in chains. Harness him to a rail that can be drawn easily, but must be heavy 
enough to keep the swing off his heels if he should start with a jump. Gradually 
increase the eight for him to pull. The eolt is now fit to put in the team. The 
first day only leave him in for an hour or so, and gradually leiigthon the time till 
he cau stand a day's wmrk. The main things to remember are, never to frigliteu 
the celt, see that the harness is in good order and fastened securely so that tliere 
is no chance of it working loose, coming unfastened, or breaking, for if the colt 
once gets away be is always ready to try again. See that the harness does not 
hurt him. Get the eolt to make friends wdth you. Only use the whipi wffien other 
measures fail. Take your time to break the colt, for when hurrying you often teach 
the eolt a bad habit which clings to him for life.” Mr. Paterson recommended 
wrashing the shoulders of the eolt immediately after the animal was worked. 


BlNHAEOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

May 12th.—^Present; 17 members. 

Weevil.—A p)apeT on this subject was contributed by Mr. L. J. P. Eoper, who 
outlined the life history of the p)est, and pointed out that under favorable conditions 
the life cycle could be completed within a month. ‘Ht has been showm,the 
paper continued, ^Mhat a temperature of SO degrees is the most suitable or fn,voi'- 
able for the development of the beetles. Moisture in the form of a water-vapor 
is very favorable for these beetles, and a close and confined atmosphere is likely to 
assist ill the breeding and growth of these pests. This is boine out by the fact 
that -wheat reaped with a harvester early in the season before it is actually hard and 
ripe, carted to rnarket and stacked, is very susceptible to the invasion "of weevil; 
more especially if there is a considerable quantity of grain stacked, and the air 
cannot get to the bags. Kept in small corkef] tubes containing grain, in a sitting 
room that had a fire in winter, some of these beetles lived for nearly 14 months! 
On being touched or shaken they feign death; they lie often for a considerable 
period refusing to show’ any signs of life, even w'lien handled, but they may be 
induced to move by breathing on them. Sunlight wall bring them into activity, 
and bags of wheat taken from the stack apparently showing no signs of wreevil, 
will, if infested, be almost black with the moving mass wffien left standing out in 
the sun. The best means for finding them in bags of wheat is to run the tester 
up^ along the seam the same as should be done for finding any foreign matter, and' 
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if the bag is badly infested you will see a quantity of dour showing along the seam. 
Once the pest has got into a sack or shed it takes no end of trouble to get rid of it, 
and although a nuniber of remedies are prescribed it is hard to say if any of them 
are absolutely eifective. I never put wheat down in the shed without first putting 
a thick layer of common pickling salt all over the floor. Another remedy used in 
eonjuiictio*ii with this is to give all crevices and cracks a good saturating with sheep 
dip, but in spite of ail these precautions I was never able to say that we were free 
f 1*0111 the trouble if the wheat remained in stacks any time. Another practice that 
is sometimes adopted is to use bi-sulphide of carbon—this is, however, for closed 
places or small quantities of wheat. The grain to be treated should be put in a bin 
or airtight compartment or receptacle, and the bi-sulphide of carbon poured into a 
saucer or shallow vessel and laid on the top of the grain, and then the receptacle 
made airtight for 24 or 28 hours. The liquid will evaporate, and the fumes being 
heavier than air, will sink down through the grain and kill all insect life. One 
pound of bi-sulphide is sufficient for 100 bags of wheat. In treating a store or 
mill the whole place wwld, of neceirsity, have to be made airtight. Then another 
remedy used considerably in wheat sheds is hot lime. After sweeping the board 
floor and cleaning crevises as well as possible, run hot lime all over it. ^' 


KOSY PINE. 

May 17th.—Present: 11 members. 

Care of Farm Horses. —A paper was contributed by the Hon. Secretary (Mr, 
A. Carmens) in which he said:—^‘‘If a farm is to be worked economically the 
horses must be kept in good condition, as without condition one cannot get the 
maximum of work out of them. Of the several factors that contribute to maintain¬ 
ing condition regularity and sufficiency of feeding are first. My ration for an 
ordinary working horse is lOlbs, chaff, and about three double handfuls of bran 
three times a day, and two sheaves of hay last thing at night. If a horse is work¬ 
ing hard I feed oats, but ordinarily good bran and chaff is sufficient. Bran assists 
in maintaining the horse in good health, and prevents Ms blood becoming over¬ 
heated, thereby lessening, if not completely eliminating the sore shoulder trouble. 
If possible I would have the water trough in the horse yard. If a horse knows he 
can get water at any time he will not be so likely to take an excessive quantity w'hen 
he comes in hot from the paddock. Horses should be watered before meals. I 
see no great advantage to be derived from tying up horses, proffiding the manger 
is large enough for each to have ample room at it. If they are tied up at night 
I would use a headstall or halter in preference to a neckrope, as then there would be 
no danger of a horse being strangled. Another point that conduces to the well¬ 
being of a horse is grooming. However, it is useless to feed and groom a horse 
well if the team is' overloaded. A warm stable assists in maintaining condition 
at a much lower cost of food than an open yard. Keep a few medicines on hand. 
I usually give each horse about two packets of Epsom salts per week, and keep 
rock salt in the manger. All harness should be well fitting. Collars should be 
stuffed firmly and kept clean. I would sooner have a collar on the tight side than 
loose. Any sores appearing should be washed with warm water and permanganate 
of potash, and the collar should be eased with a bag needle so that it does not press 
on the sore. When starting to work a team at the beginning of the season do not 
work the animals too heavily for the first few days. I always make a practice of 
washing their shoulders with salt and water for a few days. Tliis helps to harden 
them off. ^ ^ Mr. Lee agreed with the writer in general, but said the horse required 
oats. Lucerne was a splendid tMng for horses. Mr. Bonnin preferred chaff and 
oats with chaff and bran for variety. He was not in favor of washing sore shoul¬ 
ders too frequently, as it formed a thin skin which easily rubbed. He used vhite 
lead and neatsfoot oil for sore shoulders. Mr. C. E. A, SeMIler believed in chang¬ 
ing the feed at times to cocky chaff and crushed wheat or barley, and then long 
hay. He always tied his horses up, as they were continually fighting when loose. 
He thought moleskin or leather preferable to collar cheek. He has four steel col¬ 
lars in use, and found them a splendid thing for horses subject to sore shoulders. 
Mr. Hill favored giving about 21bs. of oats to each horse. 


WOOBLEIHH. 

May 15th. —Present: nine members and ihree visitors. 

Gttltivation".-- -In a short paper Mr. G. Good advised' ploughing the red flat land, 
of the district with a six or eight-furrow implement, and then picking the stumps. 
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The barrows should follow, and then the drill, if practicable a 17-hoe or 19 -hoe 
machine. If necessary tlie harrows should follow the drill before the land became 
too dry. A vigorous diseiui^ion followed. 

BOEEIKA, April 22nd.—Members discussed the oceurreiice of smut in wheat 
crops, and the wisdom of sowing to a greater or lesser depth. 

MUEEAY BBIDGE, April 18th.—This being the annual meeting of the Branchy 
the Hon. Secretary delivered a report on the work done during the year. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKrVVOOB (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

March 20th.—^Present: 16 inembers. 

Bird Pests. —Mr. W. L. Summers read a paper on this topic. Careful inquiries 
had elicited the information that various methods of pohoning and the use of 
mechanical scarers had been tried in other States with but little success. Of 
mechanical scarers, he said, the kerosine tin windmill, with a stone or marble in it, 
allowed to run all night was as effective as any, . A difficulty, however, was that 
when there w’as not a fair wind, the searer did not operate. In some cases 
successful protection was claimed against certain classes of birds as a result of 
hanging on a thin wire stretched above the fences large numbers of narrow strips 
of Afferent colored rags. He had little faith in any permanent benefit from that, 
however. In Tasmania lines carrying thin strips of tin were used with more or 
less effect in protecting cherries. That plan had been adopted here with but par¬ 
tial success in protecting individual trees, the dashing light and jangling tins scar¬ 
ing the birds for a time. He had successfully protected a trellis of grapes against 
sparrows and greeneyes by throwing white cotton backwards and forwards oxer 
the vines. The cotton was practically invisible, and the sparrows in alighting 
touched the cotton and immediately fleiv off fearing some trap. With the silver- 
eye, however, the cotton had no effect. It was quite possible that with more 
generous use of these means of scaring birds, and by co-operative action in this 
direction better results might be obtained, but in general experience these mechanical 
devices lost their efficiency when tlieir novelty was worn off. Prom the orehardist ’s 
point of view it was probable that the various native parrots and the, starling were 
the worst enemies. The latter was always a trcubie, but the former came down 
at intervals in such numbers that they took a very heavy toll of fruit. Shooting 
and poisoning were about the only metho<Is of dealing with them, and neither 
could be said to be very effective. By frequent firing of guns it was possible to 
keep starlings on the move, but the parrots at times would only shift from tree to 
tree, no matter how frequent the firing, nor did they afford too good a chance of 
firing into them when leaving a tree, the result being that the exasperated growei 
often shot into the tree regardless of the damage he did. The use of poison was 
more effective than any other means, but the greatest care had to be exercised 
owing to the danger of poisoning human beings or domesticated animals. A wheat 
poison for destruction of birds and mice may be prepared as follows:—lOlbs. of 
good sound wheat was thoroughly damped with fresh milk so that the whole grain 
was wet, but not dripping with moisture. Pive-sixths of an oz. (avoirdupois) of 
powdered strychnine, not too fine, was then gradually shaken on to the grain, the 
whole being kept constantly stirred. When all the strychnine was mixed in, the 
grain might be immediately laid. This was best done by laying a good train of 
chaff, without any oats, to attract attention. The poisoned grain was then ver.y 
lightly sprinkled on the chaff. Caution.—^Fruitgrowers and farmers following oxtt 

this method without assistance are earnestly cautioned to beware of the intensely 
poisonous nature of strychnine; they were strongly advised to employ for this 
work none but' picked - men.,, , Mr. P, H. Williams stated that the silvereye was 
always busy in the tre^ when in flower, and when the birds were destroyed and 
dissected the stomachs were found to contain a great number of aphides. He 
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{'oasidered the magpie did a great deal of damage, both by eating fruit and <iestroy- 
iag the inseet-eating birds as well as frcgs and lizards. Mr. G. W. Simmiers 
reported that the Blue Mountain parrots were very destriietive in his orchard dur¬ 
ing January, but when the stringybarks began to flower farther back in the ranges 
the parrots disappeared from the orchard, Mr. E. Ashby thought the evidence for 
and against the birds should be carefxiliy considered before any particular species 
was condemned, as in many cases the good they did in destroying harmful insects 
outweighed the evil. The starling did a great deal of good in damp flistricts in 
ilestroyiiig grubs which attacked the roots of plants, and in parts of the hills they 
had saved the pea crops by feeding on the cutworms; the fruit was only used for 
feed when the ground became hard and dry and the birds were then unable to ob¬ 
tain their natural food. The silvereye did an immense amount of good in destroy¬ 
ing insert life, feeding almost entirely on insects. At nesting time the birds were 
very busy searching for food, and the silvereye nested when fruit was scarce, 
lienee the food obtained was mainly insect life. The members as a wdiole very 
strongly deprecated the poisoning of water as a means of destroying bird pests, 
because it caused great destruction to the native birds and animals, many of which 
are very beneficial, as well as other dangers. 

Bitter Pit. —Mr. G. W. Summers called attention to the great percentage of 
bitter pit in this season’s apple crop. He stated that fruit borne on laterals were 
equally pitted with those carried on the leaders, and small as ivell as large fruit was 
affected; heavily laden trees also showed a large number of pitted apples. He 
contended that the great difference between the day and night temperatures and 
the heavy dews during February had been a factor in encouraging the development 
of the pit. Mr. Ashby stated that 50 per cent, of his Cleopatra crop was affected. 


BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

April 17th.—Present: 12 members. 

Co-operation. —A paper under this title was contributed by Mr. A. A. Magarey, 
who recommended co-operation on the part of fruitgrowers to reduce the cost of 
marketing. The fact that .co-operative efforts had been tried in the past and failed. 
should not be taken as an indication that a workable scheme could not be evolved; 
tlie failures of the past should be guides as to what not to do in the future. He 
then referred to the action taken by apple growers in Nova Scotia in this connection. 

Potatoes. —^Mr. J. Turner said the district could produce larger quantities of 
potatoes than was the ease at present. Especially was that so in young orchards, 
w’hich woultl benefit from the extra working and manure if good tubers were 
planted at the correct time. The site select^ for growing that .crop should be a 
sheltered one, free from frosts. The land should be reduced to a fine tilth, and if 
to be hand worked the rows should be 2ft. apart, and the sets 1ft. apart in the 
rows. If to be worked by team the rows should be 2ft. 6ia. apart. Before the 
potatoes were showing the harrows should be put over the land; that would destroy 
many of the young weeds and loosen the surface soil. Early planting in that dis¬ 
trict was not to be recommended as the young plants were liable to be cut down by 
frost. The crop should be manured liWaliy, bone super, had given best results. 
As to varieties to grow, Tasmanian Bismarcks had given good results, but of late 
years they had been badly affected by Irish blight, and with the wet season last 
year tliey had been a failure. Pinkeyes planted at the same time, ie., in the middle 
of June, in a more sheltered position had given good returns. It was not advis¬ 
able to plant in the gullies until September or October, when Hp-to-Dates and 
Carmens would give the best results. These varieties always commanded a higher 
price than others. The main factor in potato growing was to plant only good 
reliable seed. 


CHEEBY GABBENS. 

May 10th.—Present: nine members. 

Cultivating Orchard Lands, —In. a short paper Mr. C. Bicks said his practice 
for years had been'to plough orchard'land to a depth of not less than flin. in'July, 
and again in the reverse direction in September,to a depth of 4in., and then culti¬ 
vate once or twice. During the past two seasons he had ploughed the land twice, 
and not cultivated, and his crop of apples and pears this' year was the largest and 
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best he had secured. If the soil were cultivated down too dne he found that with 
heavy rains it washed away, and after rain it baked hard; also light rains ran 
ot‘ instead of sinking in. Leaving the land in the rough state obviated these diffi¬ 
culties. Members agreed that to get the best work from the cultivator it was neces¬ 
sary to plough the land first, as no implement was available for working hard soil. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, loin, to 16iu.). 

Ap>ril 15th. —Present: 16 members. 

Foddek Conservation. —In a paper on this subject Mr. P. Lehmann explained 
how he had handled a crop of barley that had lodged badly. He connected a No. o 
chaff cutter and elevator with a 6ft. harvester (with the comb and beater removed) 
so that the elevator would drop the chaff: on top of the thresher (a piece of the 
top of which had been removed). The offside wheel of the harvester was removed, 
and posts put under the machine. The cutter had an extended bearing, and by 
letting the outside bearing 2in. further in, there was room to fix a 9in, pulley con¬ 
nected with the flywheel of the harvester with a belt. The chaffcutter was driven 
by an 8-h.p. petrol engine, running 310 revolutions per minute, and the harvester 
flywheel at 166 revolutions per minute. Four men, one at the cutter, feeding, 
one throwing the sheaves from the wagon to the cutter platform, one cutting strings 
of sheaves, and one attending to bagging the grain and the chaff, handled a two- 
ton load yielding 26busb. barley in 35 minutes. The chaff was cut to a length of 
about fin. This practice, he found, saved labor, obviated loss of grain, and pro¬ 
vided a good chaff. The chaff was stored in wirenetting enclosures, and covered 
with straw. 

Farm Management. —Mr. F. Bruns also read a paper in which he advised breed¬ 
ing sufficient horses to maintain the team. The animals should be allowed the run 
of a small paddock, and small regular feeds should be given. Pigs, cows, and 
poultry paid handsomely if properly looked after. 


MEADOWS (Average annual rainfall, S5.52in.). 

April isth.—Present: 11 members. 

Sheep on the F^vem. —Mr. W. Phillips read a paper on this subject in which he 
said:—this district, where mixed farming is practised, sheep are the best¬ 
paying sideline we can have. They are the least trouble, and give the best re¬ 
turns. A big-bodied Merino ew^e, crossed by a Lincoln ram, is the best means of 
securing breeding ewes. The ewes from this cross are strong, good doers, good 
mothers, and cut a nice fleece, but they are bad fencers. Having secured the breed¬ 
ing ewes cross tliem with a Dorset Horn ram. This will produce a big-boned iamb, 
and a quick grower. Put the rams with the ewes early in November, and they 
should lamb in May. My practice is to put in a few acres of Algerian oats at the 
end of March or the first week in April, and as the ewes lamb pick them out from 
the mob and put them in on the oats. The oats uill keep them going until the 
grass gets a good start. Good crossbred ewes in an average year will bring in 15s. 
a head. Fifty sheep in a 10-acre paddock in one week would distribute Icwt. of 
manure to the acre. This in itself is a big item on our farms, as in one year 100 
sheep would droj) about 50 tons of manure. When ewes are lambing visit them 
morning and evening. If a ewe has been down any length of time she will re¬ 
quire to be walked around for half an hour before she will be able to stand alone. 
If the lamb is about let it suck the ewe whilst she is being held, for if she is timid 
she will leave the lamb. A drink of warm milk and a drop of brandy is a good 
thing to warm her. Maiden ewes need considerable attention during the first lamb¬ 
ing. In crossing the Merino ewe with the Lincoln ram the breeder must be at 
hand during the lambing, as the Lincoln lamb has a large head, and the owner will 
find he will have to assist many of his ewes, or he will lose both ewe and lamb. 
Continuing, he said that fly-biown ewes could with advantage have the affected 
wool trimmed off and be treated with a strong solution of dip. He preferred to 
shear before the grass seeds dried, and descrihed the method adopted in the shear¬ 
ing^ shed. Dipping was a practice that was advantageous, apart from the legal 
obligation of the sheep owner. Small paddocks, to permit of frequent changes of 
pasture, would increase the carrying capacity of the land, by 50 per cent, Mr. G. 
Ellis recommended the use of Merino rams on maiden ewes; Lincoln rams could be 
used with safety subsequently* 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT 

MOUNT GAMBIEK (Average annual rainfall, 32iii.). 

May 13th.—Present: IS.members. 

Stud Bulls. —Mr. Sassanowsky raised the suggestion that the cheese factories 
might purchase bulls for the use of the shareholders. That, he thought, would im¬ 
prove the quality of the dairy herds in the district. The idea met with the general 
approval of members. 

Sugar Beet.— The President (Mr. B. P. Pritchard) reported that the growth of 
sugar beet this year had been poorj the beet being woody and tasteless. Mr. 
Kilsby reported similarly. 

Question Box.' —number of questions were dealt with. The consensus of 
opinion was that lime w^as not effective in checking the growth of sorrel. Prom the 
grazing point of view, the President said, the plant locally known as blue root was 
of value. Others thought it a nuisance in the land. Mr. Smith thought lime 
the best dressing to apply to lucerne. Mr. Pritchard advised mixing a certain 
amount of quicklime with Tveli-rotted stable manure, and applying that. Members 
agreed that it was unwise to allow a bull to run with the cows continuously. 


SANDALWOOD. 

April 29th.—Present: nine members and 10 visitors. 

Pickling Wheat.—I n a paper on this subject Mr. H. P. Oakeshoff said:— 

There are several precautions which may be taken to prevent smut, ie., (1) 
avoid, if possible, the use of seed from smutty crops or from districts where smut 
is prevalent; (2) promote a quick and vigorous germination of the seed; (3) avoid 
the use of smutty hay or chaff for the team, or of the manure of horses fed on 
smutty hay or chaff, as the passage through the animal in no way destroys the 
smut spores. In addition to these precautions there are several methods of treat¬ 
ing the grain itself, and of these the best and most generally used is the blnestone 
pickle. One pound of bluestone to lOgalls. of water, which is a 1 per cent, solution, 
is sufficient, and a solution of greater strong^ only destroys the germinating 
power of the grain to a great extent, without having any greater effect on the smut. 
To counteract the corrosive effect of the bluestone, ddp the grain in either lime 
water or salt water, preferably the former. It is important to see that the bags 
into which the pickled seed is put are themselves clear from smut. If the bags 
have been used for smutty wheat at any time it is necessary to soak them in the 
bluestone, and then dry them, taking care that no smut balls are left in. A smut 
ball which floats will not be killed by pickling, but if broken afterwards will infect 
any grains wdth which it comes in contact, and it mnst also be noticed that pickling 
only kills the smut spores or seeds that actually come into contact with the solution, 
so that smut in the soil, if any, will re-infeet pickled wheat when it is sown, if the 
grain actually comes into contact with it there. Pickling is best done some time 
before sowing, so that the grain may be dried; for if it is sown, say, the next day 
or so, it will still be swollen to a certain extent, and the drill must then be set to 
sow slightly more. Dry ashes may be used. The grain may either be dipped, or 
spread on the floor and mixed with the pickle that way. Pickling on the floor is 
considered by some very good authorities to be best, as there is less likelihood of 
killing the grains when tfis method is employed; but dipping is easier and makes 
it possible to skim off the smut balls as they rise and float. I consider the dipping 
best for smutty samples, but then care is needed only to leave the seed in the 
pickle just long enough for it to get wet all over, when it must at once be taken 
out and drained. For clean wheat, I always prefer the floor. The cheapest, 
but at the same time, the most troublesome method of treating wheat is by hot 
water. The water should be from ISOdeg. Fahr. to ISodeg. Fahr., and it must 
not be over this temperature, and should be kept at that heat by adding hot water 
from time to time. Each hutt should be soaked for 15 minutes, and should then 
be taken out and plunged into cold water, before spreading out to dry. ^ ^ 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Upper Wortlieni Fanners’ Conference, 

On Friday, July 14tli, tke Brandies of the Agricultural Bureau 
situated in the Upper Northern District will meet in Conference at 
Orroroo. The proceedings will be opened by the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture (Hon. C. Goode, M.P.), and addresses will be delivered by the 
Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), and the Poultry Expert 
(Mr. D, P. Laurie), in addition to which papers will be read by mem¬ 
bers of Branches. 

Proceedings will open with a Pruning Demonstration, at 11 a.in., to 
be followed by sessions at 2 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Women and Agriculture. 

The withdrawal of a large proportion of the male population for 
military purposes lias opened the way for women to take an active 
part in many of the operations connected with rural pursuits. In fact, 
the stress of economic conditions has, in some eases, demanded the em¬ 
ployment of women in agriculture. During the past month a deputa¬ 
tion waited on the ^Minister of Agriculture with the object of inducing 
the Government to make provision for the training of women who de¬ 
sired to go on the land. It was pointed out that owing to the great 
wastage of life that was taking place, there would he fewer opportuni¬ 
ties for women to marry. It was thought that certain agricultural 
pursuits, such as beekeeping, dairying, poultry raising, and fruit- 
gromng would provide suitable employment. 

The ^Minister of Agriculture intimated that the Government had 
already turned its attention in the direction mentioned, and had given 
consideration to the question, which was largely one of ways and ineanir 
It Tvas realised that something would have to be done along the lines 
suggested. 


Compulsory Sheep Dipping. 

The attention of sheepowners is directed to the notice that, in 
accordance with the Stock Diseases Act Further Amendment Act, 
1915, every owner of any sheep within^ the portion of the State com¬ 
prising the district oE Alexandra, the district of Albert (except the 
part thereof lying to the north of the railway line running from 
Tailem Bend through Pinnaroo to the Victorian Border), and the 
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district of Victoria, must dip his sheep with a poisonous powder 
dip during- the period between the 1st day of September, 1916, and 
the 31st day of January, 1917. In default he is liable to a penalty 
not exceeding ten pounds for the first offence, and not exceeding 
fifty pounds for any subsequent offence. 


Stock Diseases. 

in order to preyent any confusion in the minds of stock owners as 
to their responsibility under the provisions of the Stock Diseases 
Act, attention is drawn to the following diseases which have been 
proclaimed as notifiable:—Actinomycosis, anthrax, cancer, catarrh, 
doiirine (or equine syphilis), equine fever, epizootic lymphangitis, 
farcy, foot and month disease, glanders, lice, pants (or contagious 
penumonia affecting swine), pleuro-pneumonia, rabies, rinderpest, 
scab, sheep pox, surra, swine fever, tick fever, trichinosis, tuberculosis. 
All suspected cases of any of the above diseases should be 
immediately reported to the Chief Inspector of Stock, Adelaide. 
Request for advice on stock complaints, not suspected of being 
contagious, and other veterinary advice through the medium of the 
Journal of Agriculinre, should be addressed to the Editor This 
course is advised as letters or telegrams addressed to the Government 
Veterinary Lecturer, either by name or title, may be left unattended 
for several days whilst that officer is away in the country. 


Imports and Exports of Plants, Fruits, Etc. 

During the month of May, 1916, 404busli, of fresh fruits, 8,230biisli. 
of bananas, 18,574 bags of potatoes, 2,699 bags of onions, and 43pkgs. 
of plants, seeds, and bulbs were examined and admitted at Adelaide 
and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Acts of 1885 and 1910; 140bush. of bananas (over ripe) were des¬ 
troyed. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 4,629pkgs. of plants, 
seeds, and bulbs were examined and admitted from oversea sources. 
Of these 58 bags of canary seed were cleaned of noxious weeds, &e. 
Under the Federal Commerce Act 29,830'cases of fresh fruits, 10.633 
pkgs. of dried fruit, 9pkgs. of preserved fruit, and 6pkgs. of plants 
were exported to oversea markets. These were consigned as follows:— 
For London, 28,054 cases of apples, 711 cases pears, Spkgs. preserved 
frnit, and l,528pkgs. dried fruit; India and East, 1,000'cases apples; 
New Zealand, 8,060pkgs. dried fruits, 6pkgs. plants, and 65pkgs. citrus 
fruit; for South Africa, l,045pkgs. dried fruit. » 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, 
horticulture, viticulture, dairying, &c.. diseases of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be referred to the Government 
experts, and replies will be published in these pages for the 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany eaf’h question. Inquiries 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to “The Uditor, Ihe 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelaide.” 

VETEEINABY INQUIEIES. 

[Eeplies supplied by Mr. F. E. Place, B.T.Se., M.E.G.Y.S., Veterinary Lecturer.] 

“ E. L. S,,' ’ Wilmington, has a cow with broken thigh. 

PieplY—Little can be done in the way of setting, but if the cow can be kept lying 
comfortably, the bone will most likely mend in a few weeks. Sometimes 10 
drops of tincture Symphytum on the tongue morning and evening helps. 

‘^L. E. S.,Bute, reports that a cow ludnates when milking begins, and during 
the process. 

Eeply—This is of frequent occurrence, and is due to nervousness. See that she 
empties the bladder before milking begins; this .can be brought about by gently 
rublnng below the bearing for a few' moments. If this is done she will get out of 
the habit in a few days unless there is some disease present. 

“B. J. H,,’ ’ Wirrabara, has a horse with fetlock and foot like greasy heel, frog 
slips off, grows again, and peels again, remaining soft. 

Eeply—The condition is known as canker of the foot; it is extremely difficult 
and costly to cure. Treatment that succeeds as well as any is to give the horse 
three times a day in feed one tablespoon of Fowler's solution of arsenic for a 
'month, to dress the foot daily with equal parts of dry arsenical sheep dip and 
calomel, after having painted it with pure creosote, but this latter must not be 
allowed to get into the heel, by putting in a little grease. All diseased tissue must 
be ruthlessly cut away, and strong pressure on the ground obtained by lowering the 
heels as far as possible. A progress report will be esteemed after a month's treat- 
ment. 

E. K. H.,'’ Titttinara, has a cow which drinks own urine. 

Eeply—The trouble is due to lack of food constituents, which might be replaced 
by allowing her a lick of bonemeal four parts and saltpetre one part. If slie 
takes to this she will probably soon drop the habit, if she does not take to it i3ut 
a handful in her mouth once or twice a day. 

‘ "L. G. E.,YTandearah, has a draught mare with injury to hind fetlock on 
harrow's. 

Eeply—It is to be feared that the sesamoid joint at the back of the fetlock is 
injured, and will reciuire a long rest to recover. It would probably be best now 
to blister the joint with the biniodide of mercury blister so often prescribed, and 
give her a rest till harvest. 

M,," Penong, reports tliat a light mare was driven 42 miles, seemed off 
color, and refused feed on return, received a series of home remedies of the right 
kind, but «iid not resp>ond, and died. P.M.-—Bots, bloodw'orms, and twist of large 
Iwwel. In foal and normal. 

Eeply—The treatment was quit© correct all through; the bots had nothing to 
do ^with death, which was connected with the bloodworms that weakened the bowel 
aiid caused the flatulency that brought about the twist on account of the strain 
of the long journey. The bladder was found dry, because after death it 
I'elaxes, and^the urine cannot be retained; the emiotying of the hind bowel is due to 
pe same thing. In this case the treatment should have been to have left her at, 
horde, and^ then given*the mix, ammonia, &e,, which, would have probably been" 
sueceasfiil in the milder colic that might have ensued. 
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‘ ‘ II. Y. H., ’ ■’ CoorabiOj states that cows lie down and die, sometimes lose power 
of swallowing. 

Eeply—The complaint is what is generally called dry bible, and wliieli is a de- 
heieney disease similar to beri beri. The contents of the bible show’ no signs of 
phosphorus poisoix, and it is not likely to have occurred. The treatment for aifeeted 
ones would be a quart of yeast once or twice a day, and 20 drojxs of mix vomica 
and bryonia alternately every three hours. Prevention would consist in allowing 
the cows a lick of one jiart saltpetre and four parts boiieineal, and if they will not 
take to it, putting a handful in the mouth once a day. For those which it may 
be feared may be attacked, two tablespoons of syi’up of phosphate of iron twice a 
day for a w’eek or 10 days will be found useful. 

' * N. A., ’ ’ Coonawarra, has a pony lame. 

Eeply—The symptoms point to a deep-seated corn in the foot, which the smith 
may fail to find. Belief will probably follow putting the foot into a bran and lin¬ 
seed meal poultice for some days, and then turning out for a. month, as it is evident 
that road work will retard recovery. The place to look for the corn is in the angle 
betw’een the wall and the bar on the inside of the foot, and if as suspected, it is 
very deep, considerable searching will be required. If the pjoultice does good, liindly 
report, and further treatment will be advised. 

‘ ‘ E. H.,' ^ Buceleugh, has a boar with w’hite scale on body and ears. 

Eeply—The condition is most probably swine erysipelas, and is curable, but the 
tendency to it may be transmitted to the progeny, so that it would probably be 
most economical to have him cut and fattened. The treatment, if undertaken, 
would consist of a daily dose of a heaped teaspoonfiil each of sulphur, charcoal, 
and cream of tarta-r, all of which w-ould be taken in food, and should be given for 
a week or ten days. A few outward applications of sulphur and oil 1 to 8, will 
also do good. 

' C. P. S., ’ ’ Lower Light, reports that lambs go lame at about a month in either 
hind or forej nothing to be noted except heat above footj no footrot, and recovery 
on change of pasture. 

Eeply—The sjuniptoms point to inflammation of the interdigital gland, known to 
shepherds in England as Effective treatment for those that do not re¬ 

cover on change of pasture is to give an ounce or two of Epsom salts in feed,'and 
to run a cord soaked in Stockholm tar through the claws daily. As these are not 
fe^.l the salts can be omitted, or the worst ones might be drenched with them. 

‘ * G. G. G., * Geranium, has a chestnut gelding, rising seven, sleepy, stretches, 
paws, and lies out flat. 

Eeply—The symptoms point to impaction in the blind gut (caecum)j and im¬ 
provement would follow the administration of 15 drops tincture nux vomica morning 
ami evening for 10 or 14 days. In case of another attack, give a stimulant such 
as half a teacup methylated spirit with 25 drops essence of ijeppermint and half a 
pint of hot water; repeat as often as may seem necessary at half to one hour inter¬ 
vals, and follow with pints raw linseed oil next day. 

‘‘‘J. T. C., ” Glencoe West, desires to poison sparrows without endangering eats 
or pigs that might eat the dead birds. 

Eeply—No poison will be harmless to xigs and eats, but unless they eat large 
numbers of birds they are not likely to get a fatal dose. The wheat can be bought 
ready prepared at most stores, and this saves trouble and risk. The general pre¬ 
paration is 2ozs. to 4ozs. white arsenic boiled up with a similar quantity of washing 
soda in half a gallon of water and thoroughly mixed with a bushel of wheat. Take 
the greatest care to clean the vessel used, and to label the wlieat POISON. 

‘"E. B. T.u’’ Monarto, has a mare, eight yeara, which bites and rubs ribs and 
shoulders and seems very itchy. 

Eeply—The symptoms point to mange, and relief will follow the daily adminis¬ 
tration of a tablespoon of sulphur in the feed for a fortnight. Either of the two 
following lines of treatment may be followed externally:—(1) Stand in sun for an 
hour or two, wash with soapsuds, carbolic if preferred, and allow to dry on, a few 
hours later wash off with soda and wipe over the parts when dry with a mixture of 
one part benzine to four of olive oil; this dressing will have to be repeated daily, 
while the washing process should be carried out once a week for a few weeks. (2) 
Wash with suds, an hour or two after wash off with soda, and while still damp dust 
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over the parts Tritii powdered carbide of calcium; damp and dust .every day for a few 
davsj then every week for a few weeks. If the skin gets too dry apply benzine 
and oil. If the trouble is lice instead of mange, the first treatment wiU get rid of 
them. 

'' P. L.,, ■’ Price, Y.P., seeks treatment for horses affected with wheat poisoning. 

Eeply—The treatment has often been given. A quarter lb. baking soda in a 
quart of milk, and repeat in an hour or two if necessary. Allow to drink freely, 
and emptv bowels with enemas of warm, soapy water. When possible brisk exer¬ 
cise. Wiien foundered, bleed at neck, give 10 drops aconite morning and evening 
for a week or two, stand in wet mud or hot or cold swabs to feet, forced exercise. 
It is a pity the remarks in the Journal of Agricultiire and the press on tliis point 
about this time last year were not remembered, the mortality would have not 
occurred. Strong stakes and barbed wire are even now less expensive than six 
flearl horses and five crippled ones. 

S. E.,’’ Kingston, has a stallion with thick leg, skin in folds, like a ermont 

ram. 

Eeply—The condition is not due to over feeding, but to impure blood, and is 
practically incurable. Give a tablesqjoon of sulx>hur in food once daily for a 
fortnight, and twice daily rub the leg well with lotion of sugar of lead ^oz., 
siiljihate of zinc I-oz., water 4 pint, methylated spirit 4 pint, and report x>vogress 
after a fortniglit, when the treatment will be changed. 

^ H, H. W., ’ * Pinnaroo, has a cow which calved on May 10; stiff in loins. 

Beply—It is possible she did not clean as she might, and the treatment so 
far, aconite and washing out with soda, have been all right. Try a drench of 41b. 
Epsom salts and loz. ginger in’ a quart of warm beer, and follow it with 10 droj>s 
tincture pulsatilla twice a day on tongue for a week. 


PRUNING MATCH. 


Glare Agricultural Bureau. 

The annual pruning match promoted by the Clare Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held on Slonday, June 5th, in Messrs. Patullo’s and Eagless^ garden 
at Biimburnie, Very favorable conditions favored the fixture, and the work done 
by the competitors was distinctly above the average. The judges vpere, for vineSy 
Mr. H. E. Laffer (State Viticulturist), and for fruit trees, Mr. C. G. Savage 
(Manager Coromandel Valley Experimental Orchard). 

The awards were as follows:— 

Wine grapes—1st, L. Dux; 2nd, W. Smith; 3rd, W. Baker, T. H. Maynard 
(divided third). 

Peach Trees—Ist, W. Smith; 2nd, A. Burgess; 3rd, P. G. Hicks. 

Juvenile Glass—1st, E. Hague; 2nd, P. Hicks; Brd, E. Duke. 

. Sultanas (2 vines)—1st, W. Baker; 2nd, G, Patullo; 3rd, A. Burgess and E. 
Glaetzer (divided). 

Currants (2 vines)—1st, W, H. Bond; 2nd, A. Ward; 3rd, P. Knappstein. 

Apples (3 trees)—1st, E. C. Glaetzer; 2ndj E. Glaetzer; 3rd, A. Burgess. 

Apricot Glass (1 tree)—1st, 0. Glaetzer; 2nd, 0. Dunstan; 3rd, L. Jarman and 

W. Bond (divided). 

Sultana Class Special (1 vine)—1st, T. Maynard; 2nd, H. Baker; aggregate 
prize—1st, A. Burgess; 2nd, H. .Bartlett. 

In addition to the above, a number of certificates of competency were awarded. 

^ In the evening a meeting was'held in 'the local town hall, where an address on 
vines and manuring was delivered by Mr. Laffer, The prizes won during the day 
were presented by Mr. Savage. 
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SALTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION AND THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE IRRIGATION OF ARID AND 
SEMI-ARID REGIONS. 

[An address delivered before the Conference of River Murray 
Braiieiies of the Agricultural Bureau by Arthur J. Perkins^ 
Director of Agriculture.] 

Cultivated plants are known to sufer from the effects of salt in 
many parts of South Australia; and this both under ordinary con¬ 
ditions of farming and when water is applied to the land in the form 
of irrigation. This phenomenon is not peculiar to South Australia, 
but common to all countries subject to an arid or semi-arid climate, 
i.e., a climate in which the rainfall is scanty, say, appreciably below 
20iii. per annum. Hence we find troubles of this kind arising in 
India, throughout North Africa, in many of the States of North 
America, in various portions of Asia, &c. 

If salt is occasionally dangerous under ordinary conditions of 
farming, it is infinitely more so when water comes to be added to 
the land for the purposes of artificial irrigation. Land sufficiently 
salt-impregnated to interfere with ordinai’y farming operations is 
more or less fixed in its area from year to year; not absolutely so, 
hoV'Cver, since salt patches are known to extend in area after periods 
of heavy rainfall. Experience show^s, however, that when irrigation 
is resorted to, land Avhich to that moment had appeared free from 
salt may begin gradually to sho-w signs of salt impregnation; and 
probably thousands of acres have been slowly ruined in this fashion. 
Hence the paramount importance of the salt question wherever irri¬ 
gation is practised under arid or semi-arid conditions. 

What is Understood by Salt. 

The term ^^salt’^ used in this connection is rather equivocal; it 
neither corresponds exactly with the meaning in current popular use, 
nor with the special meaning assigned to it by chemists. The 
American term, ‘^alkali’’—^l)lack and white alkali—is open to similar 
objections, since, whilst strictly correct so far as black alkali’^ is 
concerned, it lacks in accuracy when applied to ‘^^wffiite alkali.’^ 

Prom our present point of view salt may be taken to represent 
complex saline matter— i,e,y a substance having roughly the appear¬ 
ance and consistency of ordinary table .salt wholly 'soluble in water, 
and when present in soil layers in a sufficient state of concentration 
proving more or less injurious to most plants. 

It is possible, however, to inquire more closely into the’ exact nature 
of this saline substance; and for the purpose I have indicated, in 
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Table I., the exact chemical composition of the salts found in land 
affected salt on Yorke's Peninsula. The land in question had 
carried a fair crop of wheat in the preceding season. 

TABiiE I .—Showing Sohible Salts 'present in 'Yor'ke^s Peninsula Land 
said to he AffectM by Salt. 



In First 

In Second 

In Third 

In First 

Soluble Salts Present. 

6in. 

Oin. 

6in. 

ISin. 


7c 

% 

' % 

Lbs. per acre. 

Calcium carbonate . 

_ 0*003 

0*016 

0*007 

— 

Sodium carbonate. 

... 0*014 

0*003 

0*018 

569 

Calcium chloride. 

... 0*096 

0*007 

— 

1,674 

Maomesium chloride . 

... 0*034 

0*054 

— 

1,430 

Sodium chloride .. 

... 0*367 

0*268 

0*172 

13,124 

Calcium sulphate . 

... 0*055 

0*126 

0*002 

— 

Magnesium sulphate. 

— 

— 

0*017 

276 

Sodium sulphate .. 

— 

— 

0*019 

309 


Total injurious salts in first 18in. of soil... 17,382 

In this Table there are two soluble salts—calcium carbonate and 
calcium sulphate—neither of which are in any way injurious to vege¬ 
tation; the remaining six represent practically all the injurious 
soluble salts usually found in land said to be affected by salt. They 
are not iieeessarity all present, however; nor are their respective pro¬ 
portions uniform; at times one salt predominates^ at others another. 

Of these six salts sodium carbonate would appear to be the most 
dangerous, i,e., the one which is most injurious in the lowest state 
of concentration, and which plants appear to be able to tolerate 
least. According to Hilgard, less than 0.1 per cent, of sodinm car¬ 
bonate is more or less dangerous to vegetation hi heavy soils. It is 
the presence of sodium carbonate in the soil that gives rise to what 
Americans call black alkali.’' The alkaline solution of sodium 
carbonate has the power to dissolve the finely divided black organic 
matter, which it leaves on the surface soil, coloring the latter in 
dark black patches. Sodium carbonate, however, is never present 
alone; it is usually associated with sodium chloride or common salt, 
from which it is probably derived in the course of reactions in the 
depths of the soil. Other salts may also be present, such as mag¬ 
nesium sulphate, sodium sulphate, etc., but usually in smaller pro¬ 
portions. The sodium carbonate which accumulates in the surface 
soil appears to corrode the stems of plants where they connect with 
the root system,causing death, or, at all events, the stunting of the plant. 

Unfortunately the action of sodium carbonate is not confined to 
the direct injuries it inflicts upon plants; it has a further very 
serious influence on the mechanical condition of the soil. Less than 
0.1 per cent, is sufficient to defloceulate heavy soils, and render them 
impervious to water. This sometimes happens on the immediate sur- 
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face of the soil: but more frequently, in natural conditions, 6in. to 
Sin. below the surface, where an impervious hard pan is formed, 
through which the roots of culti%"ated plants are, as a rule, unable 
to break. These direct and indirect injuries render sodium car¬ 
bonate the most injurious form of saline matter aifectiiig plants. 

Next to sodium carbonate comes sodium chloride or common salt, 
it comes second in importance chiefly because of its greater pre¬ 
ponderance. On the whole, plants are probably more sensitive to 
magnesium chloride, which, however, is usually met ^vitli in smaller 
quantities. According to Hilgard, 0.25 per cent, of sodium chloride 
is injurious to most cultivated plants. 

Sodium sulphate is probably three times less injurious than 
common salt, that is to say, plants can as a rule grow in contact with 
three times as much sodium sulphate as common salt. It is the chief 
■constituent of ''white alkali’’ in America. 

Origin op Salt. 

It is very important that we should realise what is the origin of 
these saline substances so injurious to vegetation. It would appear 
that, according to circumstances, they may derive their origin from 
four different sources. 

1. Prom layers of soil material or rocks which in past geological 
ages have become more or less satoated with saline matter. This 
would be the case, for example, when irrigated land overlies the bed 
■of an ancient sea, from w^hich marine salts may have been deposited. 
Or, again, saline matter may ooze out from the faces of hill slopes 
when sloping layers of rocks form an outcrop on their surface. 

Examples of this kind are known to exist in various parts of the 
wmrld, and the origin of salt springs is probably connected with 
them; it behoves us, however, to realise that whilst cases like these 
are existent, it is true, they are at the same time exceptional. The 
distribution of salt, on the other hand, over the soils of the arid 
and semi-arid regions of the earth is practically universal, and their 
presence cannot possibly be connected with a purely accidental 
factor of this kind. 

2. Prom use of irrigation water unduly charged with saline matter. 
—This factor, too, will undoubtedly operate in certain eases. No 
natural water, not'even rain water, is absolutely pure; and, indeed, 
in Nature all waters contain in solution salts injurious to vegetation. 

If we take the purest water we known of—rain water—we shall 
find it to be more or less contaminated with impurities according to 
localities in which it is collected. Practically everywhere, however, 
it contains a certain amount of chlorine, the basis of common salt; 
within the neighborhood of the sea the proportion is greater than in 
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inland districts; but to some extent or other chlorine can practically 
ahvays be detected in rain water. 

Ill England^ for example, it is calculated that on the average rain 
water contains 0.363 parts of sodium chloride (common salt) in 
every 10,000 parts of rain that fails j hence a district with a 20iii. fail 
would receive annually from the skies 16-^lbs. per acre of common salt. 

At Caen, a French town in the neighborhood of the British 
Channel, careful observations show that rain brings annually to the 
soil the following quantities of salts injurious to vegetation:— 
Sodium, chloride, 33,0ibs. per acre; potassium chloride, 7.41bs. per 
acre; magnesium chloride, 2.21bs. per acre; calcium chloride, 1.61bs.. 
per acre—total injurious chlorides, 44.21hs. per acre. 

These quantities, however small they may appear in annual falls^ 
would in the long run, say over a series of centuries, represent very 
serious accumulations if Nature had not provided special means for 
their removal. But whatever may be the case, we can see that rain 
water, at all events, represents one of the general sources from w’^hich 
some portion, at all events, of the salts injurious to vegetation may 
have been derived. 

If we consider other waters, the sea, river waters, underground 
waters, we find them all holding in solution, in varying proportions,, 
these salts that we have defined as being injurious to vegetation. 
This is shown very clearly in Table II., which follows. 


Table II.— Showing Principal Salts in Solution in the Sea, m. 
Riversf and in Some Underground Waters, 



Average 

Sea 

Water. 

Average 
of 19 
Great 
Rivers 
of the 
World. 

Some Local Well Waters. 

— 

Rosenthal. Coorabie. 
Grains per Gallon. 

_ ^ _ 

Port 

Lincoln. 

Adelaide- 

Calcium carbonate .... 

' 140 

76*57 

21*50 

23-50 

21*10 

17*50 

Calcium sulphate. 

97«65 

— 

7*28 

36-56 

— 

3*88 

Magnesium carbonate . 

— 

23*70 

— 

— 

245 

— 

Magnesium sulphate ... 

144*97 

10*14 

83*70 

34*29 

11*76 

1*24 

Magnesium chloride ... 

249*27 

— 

10*63 

62*62 

17*39 

21*58 

Sodium carbonate. 

11*62 

__ 

_ 

,— 

— 

— 

Sodium sulphate. 

— 

2*26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'Sodium chloride . 

1877*40 

5*32 

429*20 

650*80 

126*15 

47-91 

Potassium chloride .... 

62*29 

1*29 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Potassium nitrate. 

— 

5*15 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Ammonium nitrate .... 

— 

0*33 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Calcium phosphate .... 

— 

1*95 

— 

— 

— 

—. 

Undetermined.... 

— 

26*26 

20*39 

29*63 

7*15 

4*59 

ToM salts in solution 

2434*60 

152*97 

572*70 

837-40 

185*00 

96*70 


In irrigation waters, altliougk waters very kighly charged mth saHne matter have-, 
sometimes been used mfchoiit damage on light, well-drained soils, nevertheless, a comhined 
total of 100,grains per gallon or over of chlorides of any type together with carbonates, 
and sulphates of soditim and magnesium, must he looked upon as excessive. 
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We see from this Table, in the first place, that all the salts des¬ 
cribed as injurious to vegetation are to be found as the chief salts in 
.solution, first in the sea, secondly in rivers and running waters, and 
thirdly in underground and well waters. It follows, therefore, that 
whatever the source from which it is derived, irrigation water must 
.bring to the soil a certain proportion of injurious salts; and unless 
these salts are absorbed by vegetation when in a state of due dilution, 
they must in the end tend to accumulate in the soil, to the ultimate 
detriment of its general fertility. 

Not all waters, however, are equally charged with saline matter 
in solution; the proportion in sea water—2,434 grains to the gallon— 
we know, from experience, to be excessive. It is not easy, on the 
•other hand, to distinguish absolutely between water 'which is likely 
in the long run to prove injurious to vegetation, and wmter which 
may be described as good irrigation water. Clearly the smaller the 
proportion of salts present the better the quality of the water from 
the view of irrigation; but it is almost impossible to state definitely 
the proportion of salts likely to prove injurious. Many a water, for 
example, may be used safely on some types of land, because natural 
drainage is good, and the salts show no tendency to concentration in 
the land; in heavy impervious clay land, on the other hand, from 
which the surface evaporation of water is frequently excessive, 
water containing apparently very low proportions of saline matter 
may, in the course of time, reduce the soil to comparative barrenness. 

If -we examine the well waters indicated in Table II., there are two 
'Of them—the Rosenthal and the Coorabie waters—which are erb 
dently quite unfit for irrigation pui^poses. One of them—the Ade¬ 
laide wmter, with not more than about 70 grains of injurious salts 
to the gallon—may be described as very fair irrigation water; never¬ 
theless, we should recollect that even in this case 36in. of water per 
.annum represents over tons of injurious salts per acre, or about 
1 per cent, of salt in the first three inches of soil. The fourth 
sample—the Port Lincoln water—^with over 150 grains of in¬ 
jurious salts to the gallon, is doubtful water—^indeed, in most cases 
it would probably prove rapidly injurious to vegetation. Irrigation 
water of this kind, however, has at times been used with success 
w^here the irrigated land is light and natural drainage perfect. 

Indeed, although it is difficult to credit it, Hilgard quotes 

Egyptian practice’^ as using irrigation water containing as much 
as 214 grains of total salts to the gallon.' 

The fact that we find the same salts in the land ahd' the water 
which runs over its surface will lead us to imply another and more 
general source of origin for the' salts injurious to vegetation, and 
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that is the gradual decay and weathering of the various rocks and 
soil particles, the majority of which contain some trace of chlorine 
and of other elements which have been referred to as injurious to 
vegetation. 

3. It may be agreed that the great bulk of the saline matters 
found in the soilj and subsequently in waters that have come in con¬ 
tact with the soil, are derived from the decay of the particles of the 
soil themselves; and the question naturally arises that, if such is the 
case, why is it that salts accumulate in some parts of the world and 
not ill others; and, in particular, why in soils in which they were 
not previously apparent do these saline matters act injuriously on 
vegetation very shortly after irrigation has been applied to the soil. 

it may be stated very definitely that the accumulation of saline 
matter in the soils of arid and semi-arid regions is in no way con¬ 
nected with ail}" peculiarity in the composition of the rocks from 
which they are derived. These rocks are very much the same, both 
in the moist and arid portions of the earth. It is relatively loic 
rainfall^ accompanied by intense surface evaporation^ that is chiefly 
responsible for the accumulation of saline matter in these arid and 
semi-arM regions. 

Ill the moist portions of the earth a well-distributed rainfall 
periodically washes and leaches out of the surface of the earth its 
soluble salts, and it is these salts that we find subsequently in the 
running streams, and which ultimately find their way into the sea. 
The leaching influence of rain water in the moister countries is not 
often realised; we can judge, however, somewhat of the effect from 
the following examples. 

The Thames, according to Geikie, carries past Kingston in solution 
19 grains of mineral salts in every gallon that flows, or 1,502 tons 
ill every 24 hours, or 548,230 tons of dissolved mineral matter in 
every year. The Elbe drains about 20,000 square miles in Bohemia,, 
and in leaving this region takes away yearly 7,860,000,000 cubic 
yards of water, carrying with them in solution 611,561 tons of 
iiiiiieral matter, of which 24,868 tons are common salt, i.e., over 1 ton 
of common salt per annum for every square mile drained. 

T. Mellard Read calculated that running waters and streams re¬ 
moved in solution from the rocks of England and Wales 8,370,630 
tons of mineral matter in solution yearly; that the Rhine renioves- 
yearly 92.3 tons of solids in solution per square mile of country 
drained; the Rhone 232 tons, the Danube 72.7 tons, and the Missis¬ 
sippi- 120 tons. 

These examples should afford convincing proof of the efficiency 
of rain water to leach out of the earth soluble injurious salts in all 
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regions witli siifiicieiitiy heavy rainfalL It should be added, hovr- 
ever, that in these regions, in addition to soluble injiirioiis salts, 
other soluble matter of value to agriculture is also leached out of 
the soil. Hence the soils of humid regions tend in the course of 
time to become depleted of lime, of nitrogen in the form of nitrates, 
and to a less degree of potash salts and phosphoric acid. The 
eiemeiits of fertility, therefore, as well as those conducive to sterility, 
tend ill the humid region to be washed away into the sea; hence, in 
these regions the practice of heavy manuring is imposed upon agii- 
ciiitiirists to a far greater degree than is the ease in the arid regions 
oi‘ the earth. 

Let us consider the position in countries of low rainfall. In these 
countries, although large rivers are occasionally to be found travers¬ 
ing them from end to end, these rivers do not drain the country in 
the sense that they would do so in more humid regions. These rivers 
spring from distant inland sources of far heavier rainfall than the 
land through which they flow, generally from moiiiitamoiis or tropi¬ 
cal regions, and it is on these distant regions alone that the rivers 
nepend for the great bulk of their water supply. There are little or 
no local tributaries fed by the scanty rainfali of the arid countries 
through which they pass. 

In these arid regions, therefore, the rain that falls finds an outlet 
into local streams, and thence into the sea only to a very limited 
extent, Le., in the case of heavy thunderstorms, the water from which 
runs rapidly over the surface without penetrating the soil to any ex¬ 
tent, a.nd carrying away in solution a minimum of soluble matter. 
The bulk of the rainfall, therefore, sinks into the earth, is absorbed 
partlj" by vegetation, and partly returns to the surface under the in- 
fiueiice of the intense summer heat which usually obtains in these dis¬ 
tricts and is responsible for heavy surface evaporation. In this upward 
rise of the water soluble salts are taken into solution, brought up from 
the depths of the earth to the surface, where they remain in gradually 
increasing concentration as the water which conveyed them disappears 
under the influence of surface evaporation. Winter rains will, as a 
rule, tend to wash back these salts to the depth to which local rainfall 
is able to penetrate, a depth which is never great in districts of low 
rainfall. Hence, in ordinary circumstances, natural vegetation is not 
serious!}^ affected by the presence of these injurious salts, apart, how¬ 
ever, from those exceptional eases in which the proportion present is 
excessive. In ordinary circumstances the woody perennial plants have 
their roots deep seated and beyond the danger zone of concentration, 
which is always close to the surface; annual herbage, on the other- 
hand, germinates and grows in the winter months, dying back in the; 
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summer* tiiat is to saj, growth is made at the time of the year w^hen 
these injurious salts have been w^ashed down into the depths of the 
subsoil, -whereas growlh comes to a standstill ivhen the salts begin to 
rise and concentrate near the surface. 

The Ikciden'ce op Surface Evaporation in Arid and Semi- 

Arid Regions. 

The accumulation of salt in the surface layers of the soil being very 
largely the resultant of intense surface evaporation, it is worth 
noticing how much greater is this evaporation in arid and semi-arid 
regions than in countries with a humid climate. In this connection 
sui'faee evaporation is chiefly a factor of heat and dryness in the 
atmosphere—conditions which obtain over the greater part of the year 
ill most arid countries. 

It is not, of course, possible to measure directly to any advantage 
surface evaporation from the soil, since this evaporation must vary 
with the character of the soil and the condition of the surface. Hence, 
for purposes of comparison it is customary to indicate local evapora¬ 
tion by the quantity of water evaporated from a free water surface 
of an open tank exposed to sun and weather, and it is figures of this 
kind that are indicated below in Table III, 

Table III.— Shoiving Mean Annual Evaporation Comparafivehj until 
Mean Annual BainfalJ in Various Localities. 



lUean Annual 

Mean Annual 

Station. 

Evaporation. 

Rainfall- 


Inches. 

Inches. 

London (England) .. 

. 20-66 

25-11 

Manieli (Germans). 

. 24-00 

24-00 

Oxford (England). 

. 31-04 

24-58 

Melbourne'(Victoria) .•. 

_ 3S-35 

. 25-44 

Sydney (New South Wales) . 

. 42-09 

47-99 

San Francisco (United vStates of America). 

...... 45-00 

' 24-00 

Adelaide (South Australia) ..... 


20-50 

Perth (Western Australia). 


33-44 

Uiibbo (New South Wales), .. 

. 81-03 

22-43 

Brisbane (Queensland) .... 

. 85-37 

48*05 

Uoolgardie (Western Australia) .. 

. ' 86-43 

9-41 

Alice Springs (South Australia) . 

97-44 

10-89 


We may uote, therefore, that in damp moist localities the mean 
evaporation may be less than the annual rainfall; the same would 
appear to apply in sub-tropical loealities like Sydney. In these cir¬ 
cumstances not only is the atmosphere constantly moist, but from our 
point of view there can be little or no tendency to the rise of salt 
under the influence of surface evaporation. ' 

On the other hand, in the more arid regions the mean evaporation 
wdll not only exceed the annual rainfall, but may in extreme cases be 
as mneh as, eight or nine times the annual rainfall, as'seems to be 
the case at Coolgardie and Alice Springs, 
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These facts will serve to emphasise the position in so far as the rise 
of salt in arid regions, under the infiuenee of surface evaporation, is 
concerned. 

Beasons that hay Account for Local Accumulation op 
Salt in Special Spots. 

\Ye must admit, in the first place, that apart from a few ezeeptional 
localities in the Hills, all the country to the north of Adelaide is subject 
to what may be called arid or semi-arid conditions. Hence all this 
country is more or less salt, as indeed we know to be the case from the 
excellent condition and health of livestock depastured over these 
regions. But although there may be appreciable quantities of saline 
matter in the soil, it is only in comparatively isolated eases that the 
proportion present is such as to interfere with ordinary crop opera¬ 
tions. And it may be asked, in the circnmstances, what are the reasons 
that have led to exceptional concentration of salt in these special 
localities. 

Manifestly each ease would have to be judged on its own merits; 
and even then it may not always be possible to trace out accurately 
the factors chiefly responsible for the concentration. In most cases 
their influence and action will date back to far distant geological 
periods, when local surface conditions were quite different from what 
they are at the present time. In most cases, however, the general levels 
of the ground will have to be taken into account ; for instance, it is 
natural to assume that a hollow^ into which neighboring waters drain 
will lead to the local accumulation of salt. We see this on a large 
scale in the formation of salt lakes and lagoons; on a small scale it 
will give rise to salt patches on which vegetation is unsatisfactory. 

Then, again, the nature of the soil will frequently have an influence 
on the concentration of salt. In some soils the eapilliary action is ex¬ 
ceedingly energetic, with the result that large quantities of water 
holding salt in solution are brought to the surface, and salt aceiiimi- 
lates accordingly. This is the case with close-grained clay soil. In 
other instances the soil is light, with comparatively little power to 
waste the subsoil moisture. We never hear of salt patches in light 
sandy country. 

Action op Irrigation under Semi-Arid Conditions of Climate 
ON Soluble Salts Present in the Soil. 

We have next to consider what is the action of irrigation water on 
land known to contain soluble salts in quantities that have not hitherto 
proved injurious to vegetation. The action of water in this connection 
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is well illustrated in Table lY., in wiiieh are shown the quantities of 
eominon salt per acre found on newly irrigated land at Eosewortby 
between September, 1913, Snd September, 1915. 

Table IY.— Slwwing Gradual Increase in Sodium Chloride (Common 
SaltJ on Newly Irrigated Land at Boseworthy College, 

September, March, September, March, September, 


Hots. 1913. 1914. 1914. 1915. 1915. 

Lbs. of Sodium Chloride per acre, 1ft. deep. 

^ ---A___ 

A. 149 488 408 954 191 

B. 192 582 533 1,603 605 

C . 337 949 . 674 2,731 857 

D. 661 1,521 909 2,840 1,877 

E. 535 1,012 5,747 1,614 1,386 


Ill 5 acres .. i,8741bs. 4,5521bs. 8,27iibs. 9,7421bs. 4,916ibs 

Per acre . 375lbs. OlOlbs. l,6541bs. l,94Slbs. 9831bs 


It should be stated that the land referred to in Table lY.—1-^ acres 
in area—was carefully graded in the winter of 1913 to an even fail 
of 4in. in the chain, the highest plot being Plot A, and the lowest 
Plot E j hence drainage wmters tvould naturally accumulate in the 
latter. This plot was regularly under irrigated crops—w’'inter and 
summer—throughout the period of two years. 

It will be noted that before irrigation operations started the amount 
of common salt per acre found to be present in the first foot of soil 
was represented by 375ibs.—an altogether negligible quantity. By the 
following autumn salt present in the first foot of soil had nhsen to 
910ibs. to the acre j and by the autumn of 1915 to l,9481bs. to the acre, 
i.e., about six times as much as was originally p^^esept in the course of 
about IS months. In September, 1915, the salt present had fallen to 
9S31bs. to the acre. 

We can see clearly how the irrigation 5vater must have acted in the 
ease before us; it was heavily applied during the times of the year 
when little or no rain falls, probably at the rate of 3ft. to 4ft. to the 
acre. This water, coming in addition to the normal rainfall, must have 
penetrated to a good depth, certainly beyond the first foot of soil which 
was examined. Here it will have dissolved saline matter, which wms 
previously uniformly distributed in the soil. As the influence of 
surface evaporation made itself felt this wnter would tend to ascend 
to the surface, bringing with it into the first foot of soil salt wEich 
had previously been distributed over the second, the third, and per¬ 
haps even the fourth foot of soil. We should notice, too, the tendency 
of the soil to lose some of this accumulated saline matter during the 
winter months, when the rainfall brings into action its leaching powers, 
and when surface evaporation is reduced to a minimum. Thus in 
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Ji^eptember, 1915, after a wet winter, we find the amoiint of salt falling 
from l,948ibs. to 9S31bs. to the acre foot. It is true that there is an 
anomaly in- September, 1914, when the total quantity of salt present 
is nearly twice as much as that found present in the preceding autumn. 
This, however, was the exceptional year of drought, when little or no 
winter rain fell, hnd when evaporation continued intense throughout 
the year. It should be noted, moreover, that this exceptional winter 
accumulation of salt was practically restricted to Plot E, towards 
which the drainage waters ran. 

Table V. illustrates in a more striking manner the varying autumn 
and spring distribution of injurious salts on land that had been irri¬ 
gated. 


Table V.~ 

-Showing Autionn and Spring Distribution of 

Common Salt 


in Roseivorthy Irrigation Riot. 



Soil Depths, 

March, 

September, 



1915. 

1915. 


Inches. 

Lbs. per acre. 

Lbs. per acre. 

Plot A. 

. 0-3 

658 

33 


3-6 

104 

47 


6-9 

98 

54 


9-12 

94 

57 


0-12 

954 

191 

Plot B. 

. 0-3 

1,132 

100 


3-6 

152 

123 


6-9 

151 

124 


9-12 

168 

258 


0-12 

1,603 

605 

Plot C . - . 

... 0-3 

1,563 

87 


3-6 

404 

163 


6-9 

395 

252 


9-12 

369 

355 


0-12 

2,731 

857 

Plot B. 

. 0-3 

1,380 

211 


3-6 

361 

396 


6-9 

447 

541 


9-12 

652 

729 


0-12 

:\840 

1,877 

Plot E. 

. 0-3 

861 

404 


3-6 

277 

433 


6-9 

240 

355 


9-12 

236 

194 


0-12 

1,614 

1,386 


We notice, therefore, that practically without exception in the 
autumn of 1916 salt had accumulated on afi the plots, chiefly in the 
first Sin. of soil, in which on Plot C it attained to as much as l,5631bs. 
to the acre. In the majority of cases, too, the proportion of salt pre¬ 
sent in the land decreased regularly and systematically the deeper the 
soil was examined. 

On the other hand, in the spring of 1915, after a wet winter, we 
note, in the first place, that the total quantity of salt present in the 

B 
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tirst foot of soil iiad become very much reduced j and^ seeoiidiyj eon- 
Irary to what had hajjpened iu autumn, the proportions of salt present 
increased with the depth at which the sample of soil was taken. Hence, 
after the winter rains, with the exception of the low-lying Plot E, there 
was less salt in the first 3in. of soil than in any other portion. 

We are no^v able to realise more clearly the action of irrigation 
wnters newly applied to soils in which salt is freely distributed 
throughout, but is nowhere present in a dangerous state of concentra¬ 
tion. We see this water, as a rule, applied in the hot months of the 
year; it descends into the depths of the soil, dissolving in its down¬ 
ward course the evenly distributed saltj later on, urged thereto by 
surface evaporation, it rises again into the surface layers, and thence 
passes off into the atmosphere, leaving behind it on the immediate sur¬ 
face a gradually increasing mass of dangerous salts. And although 
from time to time the winter rains may, if sufficiently heavy, wash back 
these salts into the subsoil, ultimately a time always comes when the 
concentration of salt is such as to render the land more or less barren 
to most cultivated plants. The danger is greatest, perhaps, where per¬ 
manent wwdy plants, such as fruit trees and vines, are concerned* 
it is not, as a rule, however, their feeding roots that are affected, since 
the latter are usually to be found at great depths in the soil, where 
salt eoneentration does not, as a i*ule, take place. Their stems, how^- 
ever, and particularly the root crown, are brought in contact with 
these concentrated saline substances, with the result that they are cor¬ 
roded, and either die or become more or less unprofitable. • Annual 
crops, on the other hand, may^ for some time at all events, escape in¬ 
jury, particularly if they are early spring sowui; by that time the 
winter rains should have had time to wash down the salt beyond the 
seed bed, and the plants are able to germinate and grow without any 
very serious difficulty. There may, on the other hand, be difficulty 
in raising -winter crops, since autumn rains are never sufficiently heavy 
to leach the soil, and evaporation continues unchecked right into early 
winter; lienee the concentrated salts check germination, and no crops 
can be groivn satisfactorily. 

It should be pointed out that all these evils become far more accen¬ 
tuated when excessive quantities of water are used for irrigation pur- 
poss. The ideal in the irrigation'of arid regions is to use no more 
water than is absolutely necessary for the healthy grqwth of whatever 
crop may be raised. ' Every gallon in excess of this amount represents 
so much more water left behind by the plant, and which surface 
evaporation will sooner or later call up to the surface with its accom¬ 
panying quota of dangerous salts. Moreover, excess of water, unless 
insuperable physical obstacles intervene, means further penetration of 
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the water into the depths of the earth, and consequently contact with 
untapped salt supplies, which are later on unnecessarily brought to 
the surface. This, indeed, is wLat happens normally on unirrigated 
lands after exceptionally wet winters; in the summer that follows Ave 
frequently find the old salt patches extending in area, and new ones 
appear wLere they had not previously been known. This is merely 
the natural consequence of the deeper penetration of an exceptionally 
heavy vdnter rainfall. 

The excessive use of irrigation water is partieulaiiy reprehensible 
where the local water table is relatively close to the surface. The 
excess of water in this ease will, in the first place, have the effect of 
raising the water table, which may lead to the drowning of the roots 
of whatever plants may be grovm on the land; concurrently a larger 
quantity of salts will he brought to the sui-face than would otherwise 
have been the ease; and, finally, the chlorides and sulphates of sodium 
may, under the iiifiuence of lack of aeration in the soil and the ex¬ 
cessive presence of carbon dioxide lead to the formation of the far 
more dangerous sodium carbonate. 

How TO Deal. With Salt Land. 

It is not perhaps easy to indicate any one special method of treat¬ 
ment which is likely to answer for aU cases alike. There are, however, ’ 
certain general rules which can be pointed to with advantage. 

The Connection Between Irrigation and Drainage in Arid 

Regions. 

The reclamation of salt land under humid conditions of climate is 
comparatively simple; and we have a telling example of this in the 
Dutch treatment of land reclaimed from the sea, wLieh is said to carry 
satisfactory crops one to two years after the sea waters have been 
excluded from its surface. The leaching influence of the local rains 
appear to be sufficient in Holland-to wash away all the salt substances 
originally present. This implies, too, of course, that the soil of the 
Polders must be very light and pervious, with natural drainage con¬ 
ditions approaching perfection. I .believe that it was suggested by 
the late Surveyor-General, who had visited Holland, that similar 
methods of reclamation should be tested on the Murray Swamps. Un¬ 
fortunately, both climate and situation are such ms to remove any 
possible'chance of success in this direction. The exposure of the bare 
soil to the action of surface evaporation would, under our cHmate, be 
quite sufficient to call back to the surface in the summer whatever salts 
the winter rains may have washed down into the depths. And it may 
be stated with absolute definiteness that under aiid eondilions of 
climate^ no leaching methodsj whether nahml or artificial, are likely 
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to he successful in the reclamation of salt land unless effective pro¬ 
vision is made beforehand for the complete removal of the drainage 
water which had dissolved the salts. Hence it is almost an axiom in 
tlie irrigation of arid areas tkat, if success is to be permanent, '' irriga¬ 
tionand drainage’’ must go band in band; in other words, yon 
must always make provision for tbe removal of the salt-impregnated 
w-aters wbicb grooving crops have not been able to ntilise. 

I am able to give a striking local example of tbe danger of irrigat¬ 
ing salt-impregnated land witbont having first made ample provision 
for tbe removal of drainage waters. 

Last February a land owner, who bad recently reclaimed some 
Murray Swamp land, "wrote to me that be bad experienced consider¬ 
able difficulties over tbe rise of salt on this land. He proposed, be 
said, to cut drainage ditches through tbe land, and subsequently to 
leach tbe land rntb an abundance of fresh water. Before doing this, 
however, be forwarded me some samples of soil, wbicb be wished 
analysed for injurious salts. One lot of samples was from land that 
bad never been irrigated; a second lot from land that bad been irri¬ 
gated once; and a third lot from land that bad been irrigated twice. 
It should be added that no provision for drainage bad as yet been 
made; and tbe owner ivisbed to ascertain bow much salt bad been 
removed from tbe land by these trial irrigation operations. I wrote 
back pointing out that in all probability tbe result of tbe analysis 
would be such as to show an increase, and not a decrease, of salt in 
tbe land that bad been irrigated. Figures calculated from the data 
of tbe analysis and bearing on this point are shown below in Table YI. 

Table YI.—Showing Rapid Increase of Surface Salts in Recently 
Reclaimed Murray Swamp Lands Irrigated^ but not Effectively 
Drained. 

Total Soluble Common Salt. 


Treatment of Land. 

Nemr Irrigated —• 

Eirst four inches... 

Second'four inches .... 

Salts. 

Lbs. per acre. 

........ 39,585 

13,910 

Lbs. per acre. 

22,663 

8,580 

First eight inches . .. 

. 53,495 

31,243 

Irrigated Once —■ 

First four inches. 

'Second four inches... 

. 73,125 

. 14,647 

46,594 

9,252 

First eight inches .. 

87,772 

55,846 

Irrigated Tiace — 

First four inches...■. 

Second four inches .... 

. 106,027 

. 28,752 

76,007 

19,424 

First eight inches ... 

. 184,779 

95,431 
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It will be noted, in the first place, that altkongli tke analysis made 
concerned only the fii'st Sin. of soil, the quantity of salt accimiiilated 
there is enormous, more than sufScient, indeed, to account for any 
cropping failures that may have arisen. Further, as I anticipated, 
there is far more salt in the surface layers of the land that had been 
irrigated than in those of the land that had never been irrigated— 
practically twice as much after one irrigation, and three times as much 
after two irrigations. We should realise, therefore, that land of this ' 
type can be reclaimed of its excessive salt only by the action of abun¬ 
dant flooding with fresh water, and the speedy removal of the salt- 
impregnated drainage waters by an adequate system of drainage. 

The relative costliness of under drains, or pipe drains, has always 
unlitated against their general use. Nevertheless, where the land is 
argillaceous and close-grained in texture, pipe drains alone will effec¬ 
tively remove surplus drainage waters. Fortunately, much of our 
irrigated land in South Australia is not of this type. Where land is 
light and porous, open drains, if not too far distant apart, will often 
prove effective. One mistake in this connection, however, is frequently 
made, namely, the use of shallow drains without sufficient fall to lead 
to the rapid discharge of drainage waters. If these shallow drains are 
to stand for weeks, and perhaps for months, full of salt-impregnated 
water, in so far as their practical utility goes, they might just as well 
not exist; indeed, they become a source of danger to the grower, since 
they represent a reservoir of poisonous moisture upon which the neigh¬ 
boring porous soil can draw. It should not he forgotten that salt- 
impregnated moisture can extend laterally as well as vertically. 

I must insist, however, that in this connection underground pipe 
•drains represent the only really efficient weapon against the rise of 
salt in arid regions in the hands of the grower. And it is highly 
questionable to my mind whether, in the matter of irrigation lands, we 
are not unreasonably frightened of the initial capital expenditure they 
certainly entail. It is, after all, only a question of relative values. 
Pipe drains have been used successfully to remove the surplus moisture 
from the far less productive lands of moister countries, and it seems 
incredible that the high production of land under local irrigation 
should not be able to bear the cost of under-drainage, should it be 
the only means of saving the land from complete sterility. I do not 
know what capital value you place on the irrigated lands on the banks 
of the Murray. I know, however, that in Egypt, where some 6,000,000 
acres are worked by tenant farmers, the average rental value is £5 
an acre, representing a capital value of £100. If, therefore, land of 
this or similar value cannot bear the cost of efficient drainage, we may 
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as well give up all idea of siieeessful irrigation colonies. I do not 
wish to insist that pipe drains must always be used where land is irri¬ 
gated ; I do maintain, however, that where other methods have failed, 
recourse should be had to them rather than throw iip as useless valuable 
tracts of land. 

The first definite principle we are therefore able to establish in con- . 
neetion with the irrigation of salt land, or land likely to become so— 
and in the arid regions that concern us all land that is irrigated is 
liable to become salt sooner or later—^is that adequate provision for 
drainage must precede irrigation. Secondly, if salt is known to be 
present in large quantities, this salt can be leached out of the land by 
repeated fioodings, so soon as adequate provision has been made for 
drainage. 

The Raising op Salt-Loving Ceops. 

It is often suggested that when land is salt it can be utilised to 
best advantage by growing on it crops said to be salt-loving. These 
crops, besides yielding a direct retuim, are supposed to have the 
additional advantage of removing yearly from the soil large quantities 
of salt; and in the course of time these repeated drains on the salt 
stocks of the land may have the effect of sw^eetening it. Unfortunately 
the number of crops that can be grown in this fashion are very liuiited. 
Mangolds are frequently quoted as a suitable crop for the purpose. 
Unfortunately, from the local point of view, they are an expensive 
crop to raise, because of the amount of labor they involve; moreover, 
not even mangolds will germinate satisfactorily if the surface soil is 
too strongly impregnated with salt; as a spring-sown crop, however, 
they should, as a rule, generally escape this contingency. 

Black Japanese millet, or Panicum crus galli, is a crop which can be 
grown with greater advantage under our conditions. It w^as raised 
with great success for hay purposes in 1914 by the Director of Irriga¬ 
tion on the Murray Swamps. In an article which I wrote on the sub¬ 
ject I was able to show that the average crop had removed from an 
acre of soil about 4001bs. of injurious salts. This figure, w%en com¬ 
pared with the stocks of the soil, may not appear to be very large; 
but if repeated several years in succession must in the end materially 
affect the proportions of salt present in the land. 

Ebmoval op the Salt-Impregnated Surface Layers. 

The' suggestion has sometimes been made that very large quantities 
of salt could be removed from' the soil if in the early autumn months, 
when the surface concentration of the salts is at its maximum, the first 
2in. or 8in. of soil were to be scraped off with a scoop,and removed from 
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the iiTigation plot. Such a practice would undoubtedly be successful 
if carried out systematically; it may indeed be estimated that if the 
bare surface of the soil were left exposed throughout the summer to 
the action of surface evaporation, and irrigated periodically from time 
to time,.that in the autumn months pi'obahly one~half, or more, of the 
soluble salts present in the first 3ft. or 4ft. of soil would be concen¬ 
trated ill its upper 3iii. There can be no doubt, therefore, that the 
removal of this surface layer, if practicable, would do much towards 
sweetening the land. There are, of course, obvious objections to the 
practice; thus there is no doubt that, from other points of view, the 
surface soil is more fertile than the subjacent layers, and its removal 
uiight be looked upon as resulting in general impoverishment of the 
land. Indeed, we see this point brought out in the general objection 
of the farmer to bring the subsoil to the surface, an objection which is 
perfectly valid under comparatively moist conditions of climate, but 
which does not, as a rule, hold good in the arid regions which at___present 
concern us. In these regions the general character of the soil, and its 
fertility, remain very much the same to great depths. The soil is 
generally open and well aerated, and we rarely come across the sour 
stiif clay soils characteristic of w^et countries. I have in mind an 
example of this kind which came within my own personal experience. 
We were grading, at Roseworthy, an irrigation plot, so as to give to it 
a uniform fall of 4in. to the chain; in carrying-out the work we had 
to remove from the lower portion of the plot as much as from 16m, to 
ISin, of surface soil, which had the effect of exposing a fairly stiff clay 
subsoil. It was suggested by visitors at the time that no crop would be 
likely to grow on the lower portion of the plot. The first crop sown 
was Berseem, or Egj^'ptian clover, and the finest growth was secured 
on the low^'er portion of the plot, where the subsoil had been exposed; 
nor in future operations have we ever had reason to regret the ex¬ 
posure of the subsoil. 

I do not wish to recommend the removal of the surface soil as a 
matter of general practice; but when no other means are available, it 
certainly represents an efficient method of dealing with salt, providing 
due precautions have been taken to render the action of surface 
evaporation intense in the preceding summer. 

Surface Washing of the Soin and Flooding Without Drainage. 

The V'Eshiiig of the surface soil of salt land by flooding it heavily 
lias sometimes been advocated, and even practised. It is, however, 
a very questionable practice, and apart from exceptional eases, likely 
to do more'harm than good. Simply to run flood waters over the land 
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will not remove salt from it to any great extent; as soon as tke water 
comes in contact with the soil, however rapid its passage, it will tend 
to sink into the soil to a certain degree ; and in doing so the water will 
carry hack into the depths of the soil the great bulk of the surface 
soluble salts. Hence, in so far as practical results are concerned, the 
cost of applying flood waters would represent so much waste of money. 

If, on the other hand, the flood waters are allowed to stand on the 
land for any length of time, and to sink into it deeply, the success of 
their leaching influence will depend on circumstances. In the first 
place, it may be granted that the lengthy stay of the waters on the 
land will have the efliect, if the soil is at all porous, of driving down 
surface salts into the depths. Such a treatment would, as a rule, suf¬ 
fice to ensure satisfactory germination of a crop sown immediately 
after the withdrawal of the waters. But the salt would not necessarily 
have been removed from the land, and during the course of the 
season would probably be brought back to the surface by normal 
evaporation. If, however, the penetration of the flood waters were 
sufficiently deep to bring about the removal of the salt into the ordinary 
country drainage, then the treatment would have been entirely suc¬ 
cessful. Such a contingency, however, is of exceedingly rare occur¬ 
rence in land subject to salt; it would imply the existence of natural 
drainage conditions which, in ordinary circumstances would, by its 
mere action, prevent any undue accumulation of surface salt. 

Hence, under normal conditions, flooding is effective for leaching 
purposes only when adequate provision has been made for the remo''’'al 
of drainage waters. 

How TO COKTEOXi SURFACE EVAPORATION. 

Since we know that all irrigated land under arid conditions of 
climate is liable to the rise of salt, it should be clear that wherever it 
is possible to take precautions against this contingency, they should be 
taken. We have seen that this rise of salt is induced exclusively by 
the intense action of surface evaporation; hence any practices that 
may have a restraining influence on the intensity of surface evapora¬ 
tion will tend to minimise the evil, ' Surface evaporation is due 
primarily to the action of the sun’s rays beating on the bare soil, and 
to the eontinuouB ascent of soil moisture in land that is more or less 
firm and compact. Hence we should be able to influence surface 
evaporation (1) by sheltering the soil, or (2) by d^estroying the eapii- 
connection between the surface layers of soil and the moister 
layers below. 

It cannot be insisted too strongly, that wherever irrigation is prac- 
' tised under arid conditions of climate, the surface layera of soil should. 
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as much as is possible, be screened from the rays of the sun throughout 
the summer months. Thei'e are various ways in which this can be 
done, although all are not equally practicable. The land, for example, 
can be brought imder a summer-growing crop, the foliage of which will 
shelter it from the rays of the sun; this would be the ease in a well- 
grown field of lucerne, or of sorghum, maize, or millet. Trees or shrubs 
when well grown wiU also tend to shelter the soil, although not quite as 
effectively; and, indeed, it is questionable whether, when irrigation is 
applied, it would not be an advantage, as a matter of general practice, 
to raise regularly in orchards intercalary screening crops during the 
summer months. 

Meanwhile, where salt is feared, the danger of leaving land bare and 
exposed to surface evaporation in the autumn months of the year', 
after a summer crop such as maize or sorghum, may be pointed out. 
The rise of salt during these few weeks may be sufficient to render the 
sui'faee layers unfit for the germination of winter-sown crops. Hence, 
as soon as the screening influence of the crop has been removed, the 
land should be broken up to a great depth without delay and worked 
down conscientiously to a fine condition of tilth. 

In certain circmnstances, too, the soil can be screened from the 
action of the sun by a thick, strawy mulch. In practice this method 
is thoroughly effective, but under irrigation conditions generally 
difficult of application. 

Where the land cannot be protected from the action of the sun we 
must destroy the eapilliary connection between the immediate surface 
layers from which the moisture is evaporated and the moister sub¬ 
jacent layers of the subsoil—^in other words, we must screen the moister 
layers beneath by a thick layer of soil mulch. This is, in effect, the 
practice of the ordihai-y farmer who fallows his land; it is, however, 
of infinitely greater importance to the man udio irrigates, it. This sur¬ 
face mulch must be of good depth if its protecting influence is going 
to be at all effective, probably not less than from Sin. to 6in. And 
at no time should a surface crust be allowed to form over it. If this 
practice is conscientiously adhered to throughout the months when 
surface evaporation is to be feared the rise of salt will be very con¬ 
siderably checked. 

Depth op TilluVGE. 

The depth of tfllage usually adopted may not appear to have any 
particular connection with the rise of salt, nevertheless such is the 
case to a certain extent. It may be as well to emphasise that, except 
in those eases where the watertable .is very close to the surface, 
irrigated crops of all kinds caU for relatively deep tillage—not less 
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ill the mauter of initial preparation of the land than 8m. to lOiu. 
for aiiiinal crops, and considerably more for crops that are to occupy 
the land for any considerable time. If this initial tillage takes place 
ill the aiitimin inonths of the year, and concerns annual crops, it 
presents the advantage of burying to a considerable depth the sur¬ 
face layers in which salt may have accumulated, and renders, there¬ 
fore, the chances of even germination far more certain. 

In so far as trees and shrubs are concerned, deep tillage compels 
them to develop a greater portion of their root system at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the surface, i.e., at a distance from the 
layers of soil in ivhich salt normally accumulates under the influence 
of surface evaporation. At a later period this deep initial tillage 
enables us to maintain an effectively deep layer of soil mulch both 
above the moist subsoil layers and the root system of the plant. 

Moderation in the Use op Irrigation Waters. 

I have already alluded to the fact that the use of unnecessarily 
excessive quantities of irrigation water only serves to accentuate 
the salt trouble; and I need not dwell again at any length on the 
subject. It will be sufficient to point out that if we wish to avoid 
salt troubles, water no more than strictly necessary for the require¬ 
ments of the plant should be used; and this water should be applied 
preferably in a small number of applications rather than in a 
number of driblets. Again, in the matter of orchards and 
vineyards, it is a distinct advantage to apply the water in deep 
furrows rather than in a number of shallow ones, which would retain 
the water too close to the surface, where it would be lost very largely 
by evaporation. 

The use of leaky channels for conveying water is also very dan¬ 
gerous, particularly in those localities in which the natural water- 
table is fairly close to the surface. Seepage from channels of this 
kind will very readily giv^ rise to the formation of salt patches in 
their immediate neighborhood, and these in the course of time will 
extend to a considerable distance. 

The Use op Substance Counteracting the Action op Injurious 

Salts. 

It is sometimes thought that when land is affected by salt it is 
possible to add to the soil substances likely to neutralise the action 
of injurious salts. This, however, is true only to a very limited 
extent; it is true of sodium carbonate, but not to any extent of any 
other salt present. If land is badly affected with sodium carl)onate, 
a dressing of gypsum will have the effect, under the influence of soil 
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moisture or rain, of converting tlie sodium carbonate into sodium 
sulphate, which is far less injurious, and which can be easily leached 
out of the land by ordinary processes. The quantity of gypsum per 
acre required would depend, of course, on the amount of sodium 
carbonate to be destroyed in the surface layers; nor would an 
attempt to deal in one season with all the sodium carbonate found 
ill several feet of soil, and liable to be brought to the surface, be 
justified by expediency or by experience. A proportion of 0:1 per 
cent, of sodium carbonate in the soil is sufficient to hinder healthy 
vegetation. If w^e assume that proportion to be present in the first 
three inches of soil, it would correspond to a total of about SOOlhs. 
of sodium carbonate per acre, which quantity would be all converted 
into sulphate by a dressing of about 9cwts. of gypsum to the acre. 
The gypsum should be broadcasted over the surface and allow^ed to 
sink into the soil under the influence of rain, or artificially applied 
water. 

Fortunately, however, Australian irrigationists have not hitherto 
had to contend with black alkali; and the salts we have reason to fear, 
such as common salt, Epsom salts, Glauber’s salt, are not, as a 
rule, open to chemical treatment. Fortunately, however, they are 
easily leached out of the land by combined flooding and drainage 
operations. 

In the absence of a sufficiency of lime in the soil^ it is true, a 
dressing of burnt lime may be recommended against an excess of 
magnesium chloride, w^hich, in the circumstances, might be converted 
into the innocuous carbonate. This treatment, however, would leave 
untouched the common salt, which always accompanies the Bittern, 
and which would have to be leached out of the soil after the liming, 
which operation would have removed the magnesium chloride at the 
same time. 

CONCnUSION AKD SUMMABY. 

The facts dealt with in this address can be summarised as 
follows:— 

Pi^esent Australian irrigation areas, and in particular those situa¬ 
ted on the banks of the Murray, are under the influence of what are 
known as arid conditions of climate. Experience shows that land 
so situated becomes exceedingly productive when brought under 
cultivation and irrigated. Experience throughout the world, how¬ 
ever, is equally emphatic in the fact that all such land, when 
brought under the influence of irrigation, is liable to become salt- 
impregnated to the extent of barrenness. At times, when first 
handled, such land shows absolutely no apparent signs of the pre¬ 
sence of salt; we have the certainty, however^ that salt is present, 
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but distributed evenly and invisibly through the depth of several 
feet of soil. A few seasons subsequent to the application of irriga¬ 
tion, however, salt may become apparent either uniformly through¬ 
out a block, or in scattered patches which go on increasing in area 
with time. This salt has risen to the surface, as we have seen, under 
the call of surface evaporation; and, knowing this, it is our business, 
as irrigationists, to do everything in our power to hinder the action 
of surface evaporation and hold in cheek the rise of salt. 

Towards this end our tillage of irrigated areas, when given in the 
way of initial preparation of the soil, must be deep and thorough, 
infinitely more so than is the ease in the average routine of farming. 
In addition to this, we must strive by all means possible to keep our 
surface soil well screened from the direct rays of the sun during 
the summer months of the year, and where circumstances do not per¬ 
mit of this, we must maintain the moister layers of the subsoil well- 
protected by a deep layer of soil mulch. Nor should we forget 
these rules in the autumn, when irrigation areas are bare, in the 
interval that lies between the removal of the summer crop and the 
seeding of the winter crop. 

We must avoid over-irrigation, leaky water channels, shallow 
drainage channels, and the slow removal of salt-impregnated drain¬ 
age 'waters. It is evident, too, that as much as is possible we must 
shun irrigation waters -wMch are themselves unduly charged with 
soluble salts. Let us recollect that irrigation water showing 20 
grains of soluble salts to the gallon, and used on the 3 acre feet basis, 
will bring to the soil annually more than one ton of soluble salts 
to the acre; 40 grains to the gallon nearly 2^ tons to the acre, and so 
on. A portion of these salts will no doubt be taken up by the 
plants; another portion, however, will go towards swelling the exist¬ 
ing stocks of injurious salts originally present in the soil. 

If in spite of our precautions we are unable to prevent the ulti¬ 
mate rise of salt, or again, if from the outset we are dealing with 
land evidently over-charged with surface salts, in these cases we 
must take special steps towards the removal of the salts. And 
whatever steps we may eventually decide upon, none are likely to 
prove effective unless we make adequate provision for the systematic 
removal of drainage waters. Naturally, we shall endeavour' to 
avoid pipe .drainage, if circumstances permit of it. ■ Ultimately, 
however, in many cases we shall have to determine whether the cost 
of establishing an adequate system of pipe drains is not amply set 
off by the extremely high productivity of land so treated and irriga¬ 
ted under arid conditions of climate. 
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If tke land shows 0.1 per cent, of sodium carbonate we shall have 
to treat it with gypsum prior to leaching operations. TliiSj however, 
is a contingency rare in local experience; in our conditions the flood- 
wmters wull pass through the soil, dissolve the soluble salts, and 
convey them without hindrance through the drain pipes into the 
country drainage. 

The profits to be gathered by individuals from properly conducted 
irrigation operations under our conditions of climate are enormous; 
the indirect advantages to the State as a "whole are equally great. 
If, however, in our calculations we are not prepared to take into 
account this important salt question, and to guard ourselves 
adequately against it, all our expenditure of time and capital will in 
the end prove vain, and our irrigation areas will revert to the con¬ 
dition of those of Mesopotamia. 


DAIRYING ON THE RIVER MURRAY AREAS. 


Ill a paper read before the Conference of River Murray Branches of 
the Agricnltural Bureau, Mr. G. Lane, of Murray Bridge, said some 
people considered that any conditions and any sort of stock would 
do for dairying. That class of farmer, however, lost more by trying 
to drag along wdth his stock through the dry part of the year than 
he made in. the green season. The men who adopted dairying exclu¬ 
sively as a means of livelihood required good land, with an adequate 
rainfall, especially in summer, or a plentiful supply of irrigation 
water. No conditions were better than those of the reclaimed areas 
of the Murray. There the staple green fodder "was lucerne, but 
other crops w'"ere necessary. For summer crops he recommended 
marne, fii*st Ninety-day, and secondly Hickory King. For grazing, 
Eg:>q)tian millet could not he beaten; for hay, however, that crop 
was third rate, and it was only second class as a silage crop. For 
wmiter crops, barley held pride of place, w'heat second, and oats 
third. 

Ensilage. 

The writer of the paper referred in no uncertain terms to the value 
of ensilage. A full silo means a snccessful and contented farmer, 
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who can laugli at the dry weather. For stockowners and dairymen 
the preserving of fodder crops in a convenient form and at a chetip 
rate spells success. He had proved, in the last few years, beyond 
question, that ensilage is emphatically the standby for dairy cows, 
and to be a successful dairyman one cannot be without an ensilage 
pit. The dry land farmer will find this a cheaper means of cleaning 
his land from weeds and wild oats, and it will be a sure prevention 
of impaction and other disorders among his cattle. The same food 
elements which produce tip-top butter and milk will produce fat 
and healthy stock. And if ensilage produces good milk from cows 
it must be equally suitable for sheep and lambs; and this advantage 
alone would jiistif}^ the sheep-breeder building an up-to-date silo 
and growing crops for feeding sheep at lambing time. He had made 
ensilage in underground pits, stacks^ and the overground silo. The 
first-ineiitioned two, in emergency, when there was a good deal of 
rank gimwth available, would be the means of saving two-thirds of 
the feed, but they entailed a considerable amount of labor, both in 
preserving and in cutting out and feeding. The overhead silo was 
the best system. With a suitable machine, the crop could, with 
that system, be ensiled at a cost of about 5s. per ton. 

The Stage at Which to Ensile the Crop. 

The crop should be neither too green nor too dry. Oats were 
ready when they turned from the green to the ripening stage; maize 
should have the cobs well formed and towmrds hardening of the corn; 
sorghum when the seeds were firm. Oats, barley, and wiieat should 
be chaffed and ensiled quickly to retain the moisture. The cutting, 
carting, and filling of the silo should be carried out simultaneously, 
and the sheaves should not be more than one day old, otherwise there 
would be wmste. One man should be in the pit and should well tramp 
dovni the ensilage, especially at the sides. Maize and sorghum were 
the best material for ensilage, and %rith them there not the same 
necessity for quickness in loading the silo; but nevertheless the sooner 
the crops intended for ensilage were siloed after being cut in the 
paddock the better. Reclaimed lands crops did not require salt, but 
the fodder from the highlands was improved by the addition of 81bs. 
of salt to the ton. The class of silo he recommended was round, 
built of stone or lime concrete, with a good supply of barbed wire 
built in for binding. It should be 15ft. in diameter, and any height 
the farmer decided upon. A silo 15ft in diameter and 15ft. high 
would hold 50 tons, and would cost about £45 to build. The same 
sized silo, constructed of 4in. x .2in. stringybark uprights, 6in. x lin, 
stringybark bands^, and Oin. x 3in. strutted stumps, wdth 26 gauge 
plain iron, would cost about the same. 
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Mangolds. 

•When tke dairyman had the necessary niaehiuery to handle the crop, 
mangolds should 'be groTO, as butter produced therefrom was of the 
highest quality. That crop and sw'ede turnips could be heaped in the 
manner adopted for road metal, and, covered with straw and earth, 
^coiild keep for a considerable period. Ten pounds of sliced iiiaiigokls 
and 41bs. of lucerne chaff mixed made an excellent ration. 

The Breeds. 

The Jersey was the best all-round cow for milk and butter, as 
animals of that breed were easy to handle and* had good udders. The 
Ayrshire, his second choice, gave a greater quantity than the Jersey, 
but usually possessed short teats. The Shorthorn gave milk in great 
quantity, but it produced less butter, and the eow^ was likely to go 
off after four months milking. For the milk seller, the Holstein was 
the best animal, but she required tip-top feeding. He contended that 
the use of only typical milking strain Jersey bulls on the Ayrshire, 
Shorthorn, and ^‘scrubber’’ cows on the reclaimed areas would result 
in the production of a fine class of milkers. On no aceoimt should 
a crossbred bull be ailov-md to exist. It wms useless trying to grow 
beef from milking stock, therefore the Jersey bull only should be 
used. 

* Actual Results. 

In detailing some of the performances of his herd, he mentioned 
that last year one cow gave a return of 12,050Ibs. of milk for 
nine months; and during the current year, in a little less than five 
months, 7,0101bs. of milk. The average for the whole herd ivas w-eli 
over 6,3001bs. for eight months. Those animals ivere what 'were 
termed “River Murray scrubbers,’’ sired by a Jersey bull. The cow* 
should receive every care and attention; she should be milked at the 
same time each day, and should receive a feed when being milked. 
The stalls and manger should be kept clean, and a good ration of 
ensilage, green lucerne, or chaff, or chaff and mangolds vshould be 
provided. The udder and teats should be wiped with a damp cloth, 
and should not be chilled with cold w'ater, but should be dried before 
the cow was turned out. 

Treatment op Heifers. 

Heifers coming in should be 'treated with every kindness, and 
coaxed to the bail. The first fortnight’s schooling wmuld alwmys 
show- itself afterwmrds, in the years of the animaUs usefulness. On 
no account should they be dried off until at least eight iiioiitlis from 
the date of the last calving; indeed, it 'was beneficial to milk them a 
full nine months, or’ within six weeks of the second calving. It 
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rested with the dairyman whether he made a profitable milking* 
machine of his heifers, or ordinary cows that gave a flush for fi]iir 
months, then dried off, and became fit meat for the butcher. 

Points of General Interest. 

Whilst machine milking* had much in its favor with, extra clean 
individuals, he had yet to be convinced that as a rule it had much 
advantage over hand milking. It was a mistake to give calves skim 
milk too soon. When the mother ^s milk was discontinued, the calf 
should at first receive half ordinary and half separated milk. A 
fresh egg, beaten up and mixed with the feed wonld be repaid in the 
value of the calf. To ensure success, either in milk or butter selling, 
the animal heat should be got out of the fluid at the earliest possible 
moment. 


THE FUTURE OF IRRIGATION ON THE MURRAY 
IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


At the recent Conference of Murray River Branches, a paper under 
the above title was contributed by Mr. F. H. Basey, President of the 
Reninark Branch. Whilst irrigation was suceessfiiliy practised in 
Egypt and India, he said, the conditions there were so different from 
those of South Australia that their successes Avere no guide for this 
State, Nevertheless, experiments in hemp and cotton growing would 
be of considerable interest. The ease of California, however, where 
the main lines of cultivation were fruit, lucerne, and sugar beet, pro¬ 
vided valuable lessons for this State. 

' South Austsallvn Developments. 

The irrigation' areas of South Australia had mainly developed on 
the lines of fruitgrowing, which had been narrowed down almost 
entirely to the production of dried fruit, a direction largely deter¬ 
mined by difficulties of transit. Granted satisfactory transport 
facilities, there was nothing to prevent the irrigation settlements 
supplying the Australasian ^ markets with high grade fruit at reason¬ 
able prices. Cold storage was also making it possible to expoid’ fresh 
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fruits, a line of development that was of the utmost importance. 

" Washiiigt.oii Navel oranges had already been siiecessfuilr placed on 
the London market, and small shipments of pears had been sufficiently 
successful to justify the hope that with improved railway facilities, 
the River offered a field second to none for the esiablishmeiil of a large 
export trade. Shipments of Chanez grapes to London also opened up 
great possibilities. 

Expansion op the Dried Fruits Industry. 

The expansion of the dried fruits industry depended on the 
popularising of the fruit as an article of diet for Australians and the 
opening of export markets. The pxodiiction in 1916 lie estimated at 
16,000 tons, and the local consumption 8,000 tons. In this connection 
he referred at length to the activities of the Australian Dried Drnits 
Assotuatioii. The future of the dried fruits industry, he said, would 
depend upon the good working of that association of growers. 

Sufficient was known to give assurance that there was a bright 
future before fodder grouung, mixed farming, dairying, pig and lamb 
raising, and poultry keeping. The growth of sugar beet was one of 
the last lines of development under irrigation, and even more so than 
hemp and cotton, it was a line necessarily of broad acres. 

The Needs op the Future. 

Ill order that irrigation should be carried in this State to the high 
standard of achievement in California, enterprise, forethought, and 
co-operation were necessary, both on the part of administrators and 
of individual growers. The Government should use its opportunities 
of broad outlook to indicate as far as possible the lines of desirable 
development. The necessity for improved railway facilities, the need 
for the establishment of a type orchard, and experimental demonstra¬ 
tion stations for dairying, lamb and pig raising, and poultry keeping 
were referred to. The line of development on the Mypolonga area pim- 
vidiiig for the mixed irrigation farm, commended itself as a sound 
policy. They were justified in feeling optimistic; broadly speaking, 
the irrigation areas were attracting a good type of settler. The de¬ 
velopment of the Murray, and particularly its irrigalioii possibilities, 
had eaiiglit the imagination of South Australians, and the question 
had been treated as a national one. • 

From the Agrienltural Bureau should emanate suggestioms and 
healthy eriticisiii for the benefit of all concerned with the development 
and extension of irrigation. It was therefore desirable that the 
Bureaux should be representative of the settlers. 


c 
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THE SCHOOL GARDEN. 


The Dominion of Canada has given a good deal of practical conside¬ 
ration to the promotion of agricultural education by means of school 
gardens, and in quite a large number of the public schools agricultural 
training forms a regular part of the curriculum. 

The primary aim of the school garden, it has been pointed out, is not 
to grow grains, flowers, or vegetables. It is to furnish incentive and 
provide a field of work, that will be rich educationally in recreative, 
instructional, and character-forming experiences. 

The ultimate test of the value of activities such as this is whether the 
scholar who has the benefit of this training is thereby better fitted for 
his life work, and it is interesting to record that Mr. S. B. Sinclair, 
speaking at a meeting of the Ontario Education Association at Toronto, 
is reported to have said:— 

‘ ^ The most potent remedy for social and economic unrest is scientific, 
co-operative, intensive farming, and the most natural and efective pre¬ 
paration for intensive agriculture is the school garden, the city back¬ 
yard home garden, the boy farmer club for placing city boys on the 
farm during summer vacation, and other agricultural activities ad¬ 
ministered by school authorities and correlated with school work. ’ ^ 

South Australia, with its dependence on agricultural resources, can 
afford to lose no opportunity of increasing, not only the number of its 
agriculturists, but their efficiency. 

The adoption of the school garden^’ idea would seem, therefore, to 
be a step in the right direction, and it is interesting to note that teachers 
in some of the South Australian schools are interesting the children 
under their charge in. gardening and horticultural pursuits. 

The accompanying illustrations show scholars engaged in the 
school garden at Murray Bridge, under the guidance of Mr. A. R. 
Hilton, B.A. 
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Murray Bridge Higii Sciiool—Boys at Work m tlie Swamp Garden, showing Onion 

and Potato Plots. 



Murray Bridge School Garden—snowing Girls* Flower Plots and Boys’ 
Vegetable Garden. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 

Ey W. J. Spaffop^d, Superintendent Experimental Work. 


3,—TUREETEIELD EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

Manager : Mr. G. H. Stevens. 

This farm is situated in the hundreds of Niiriootpa and Barossa, about 
30 miles north of Adelaide, and has an area of 1,573 acres. The North Para 
River passes through the property, and is joined in its course through the 
same by Salt Creek. The majority of the land is rather steeply undulating, 
but with the exception of about 150 acres can all be put under cultivation. 

The Season 1915. 

The year opened in this district, like it did in most parts of the State, with 
very little rain for tlie first three months—^less than half an inch in January, 
one point in Eebruary, and 19 points in March, a total of 66 points as against 
an eight years’ average of 2.61in. for the period. This is very little rain, 
but for ordinary farming operations other than the cleaning of the fallow 
none is necessary during these months. April registered l*33in. of rain— 
a nice amount to germinate the weeds before the bulk of seeding operations, 
and enough for a good start for the later varieties of the cereals. The 
remainder of the seeding period—May—was blessed with 3*6lin. of irain, as 
against an average of 2*50in. June also received 3|in. as against barely 
2111 . for the average, but the July fall was considerably below the average, 
being l|in. instead of over 2Jin. During August about the average fall 
was collected, but September showed nearly Sin. when the average for that 
month is but 2*64in. October falls only reached lin. instead of a little over 
IJin., and the last two months—November and December—were both 
considerably below the farm averages. The following table sets out in detail 
the monthly rainfall at Turret-field since 1908, with totals, means, and total 
useful ” rain :— 


Rainfall Distribution at TurretfieM-^ 1908-1915. 



1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

Means, 

1908-15. 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Januarv. 

0*55 

0*59 

1-69 

— 

.—, 

— 

0-21 

0-46 

0-44 

February .. 

0-28 

0*71 

— 

1-34 

0-69 

3-12 

M2 

0-01 

0-91 

March .. 

M2 

0-49 

3-83 

0-97 

0*50 

2-32 

0-62 

0-19 

1-26 

April. 

0-47 

2-46 

0-08 

0-35 

1-07 

0-25 

2-00 

1-33 

1-01 

May . 

3*76 

3*85 

4-57 

2-16 

0-20 

0-54 

1-30 

3-61 

2-50 

June ...% 

1-83 

2-22 

2-41 

2-54 

2-00 

0-12 

0-38 

3-76 

1-91 

July . 

M9 

3-97 

3-42 

1-99 

3-14 

1-53 

1-49 

; 1-57 

2-29 

August... 

1*69 

5-00 

1-61 

0-86 

3-02 

1-71 

0-31 

: 1-91 j 

2-02 

September. 

1 3*12 

1-26 

3-12 

1-88 

3-63 

2-81 

0-43 

' 4-90 ' 

2-64 

October . 

2*91 

2-10 

2*98 

0-56 1 

1-09 

2-39 

0-09 

TOO 1 

1-64 

November*... 

,— 

2-39 

0-87 

— 

1-66 

1-10 

1-41 

0-17 

0-95 

December ... 

0*26 

0-33 

1-84 

1-53 

— 

0-88 

0-55 

0-23 

0-70 

Total ........ 

17-18 

25-37 

2642 ! 

14-18 

17-00 

16-77 

9-97 

19-14 

18-25 

Total usefulrain 



1 







(April to November] 

li-97 

23-25 

19-06 1 

10-34 

15-81 

10-45 

!7-47 

18-25 

14-95 
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Disteibtjtion of " UsEFXTL ” Rainfall. 

Following tile practice of this department, the rainfall for the season will 
be shown arranged as it appears to affect crop growth. In this arrangement 
the rains falling some time before seeding operations and when the crops 
are approaching ripening are taken as being non-essential to the production 
of good crops, and in no way influencing their growth to any great extent. 
It is not only the rain that falls between April and November—the period 
taken as giving the essential rains—that regulates the crops, but rather the 
'distribution of that rain. The following table shoves the “ useful"'' rainfall 
arranged as seeding, winter, spring, and early summer rains, and a glance 
at it will serve to show every reason for good bulky crops, for the seeding 
rains were good, folloAved by good winter rains, and these again by an excellent 
spring fall. The early summer rains were light, hut after such good spring 
rains they were not so necessary. These rains should have produced a 
record crop, and on appearances a short time before harvest it looked like 
it, but red rust and the blighting ofl ” of patches on the low-lying spots 
very considerably lowered the estimate of the yields. 

Distribution of the IJsefuV Ram in 1915 Coniparatirelij with the Means 

from 1908-1915. 

Means, 

1915. 1908-1915. 

Inches. Inches. 


Seeding rains (Aprii-May)... 4-94 3*51 

Winter rains (June-July) . 5-33 4*20 

Spring rains (August-October). 7-81 0*30 

Early summer rains (November). 0-17 0-95 


Total ** useful "rain . lS-25 144)6 


Crops. 

The only crops sown this year consisted of the cereals wheat, oats, and 
barley, and in all cases, except where grown for green feed, were sown on 
fallowed land. The fallow in all cases was well worked throughout the 
year, and the timely autumn rains germinated the weeds well, so that most 
of the seed was put into well-worked clean land. 

Green Forage Crops .—As soon as the soil would permit of it, Iw'o fields— 
Best’s (about three acres in extent) and the Bull Field (about six and a half 
acres)—were ploughed and cultivated down to a fine tilth. On March 27 th 
a mixture of Algerian oats and Cape barley, at the rate of a bushel of each 
to the acre, was drilled into Best’s Field, and on April 14th a similar mixture 
w^as drilled into the Bull Field. These crops did splendidly, and in spite of 
the enormous quantity of natural feed on the farm, were a great help to both 
the dairy herd and the ewes and lambs. 

Ensilage Crops .—The Engine Shed Field consists of about seven and a half 
acres of land that was originally under lucerne, but of late years had produced 
no crop, due to the rise of injurious salts. This land tvas ploughed in the 
autumn and worked down immediately. Algerian oats were drilled in at 
the rate of i|-bush. to the acre on five acres on April 16th, and the remaining 
two and a half acres were seeded to Cape barley on the same day at the rate 
of Ibush. to the acre. Both of these crops made good growth, but having 
no weighbridge the actual produce is not known—from the seven and a half 
acres 50 waggon loads were carted and chaffed into the silo. 
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Hay Crops. —Very little crop was sown fox hay alone this year, as we w’-ere 
prepared to cut very wide headlands from the fields carrying varieties. This 
arrangement worked very well, and we were not compelled to sacrifice any 
of our grain crops, due to the fact that a self-sown crop produced a large 
quantity of good hay. The total area cut for hay, including the self-sown 
crop mentioned, was 75*26 acres, and this produced 252 tons (by stack 
measurement), or an average yield of 3 tons 6cwts. lOSlbs. per acre. 

Hay Returns^ Turretjield, 1913-1915. 


Total Useful ’’ Total Yield. Yield per 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Acre. 

Inches. Inches. Acres. T. o. l. t. c. l. 

1913 . 16-77 10-45 200-00 311 0 0 1 11 0 

1914 . 9-97 7-47 217-00 175 0 0 0 10 14 

1915 . 19-14 18*25 75-26 252 0 0 3 6 108 

Means. 15*29 12*06 ~ 1 18 3 


Oat Crops .—No very large area of oats was sown this year, and it was all 
drilled in to fallowed land at the rate of Ijbush. of seed with about 2cwhs. of 
superphosphate to the acre. On April 13th about one acre of Moster’s Field 
was sown with Champion oats, on April 19th about 15 acres of Field Ml3 
was drilled in with Calcutta oats, and on the 29th of April about six acres 
of Field LIO was seeded with Burpee Welcome oats. 


Calcutta . 

Stout White , -.. 
Burpee Welcome 

Total .. 


Oat Varieties at Turreifield, 1915. 
Variety. 



Total 

Yield 

Area. 

^ield. 

per Acre. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush, lbs. 

14-76 

479 9 

32 19 

0-87 

23 24 

27 5 

5-86 

73 10 

12 20 

21*49 

576 3 

26 23 


Besides the above varieties the 5*01 acres of Algerian oats cut for ensilage 
were allowed to come to head on the second growth, and produced 35bush. 
15lbs., or 7husli. 21bs, to the acre. 

Barley Crops.—The only barley crops grown have already been mentioned 
as for green feed and for ensilage, and none was harvested for grain. 

Wheat Crops .—-Aithough the season 1914'1915 was such an exceptionally 
unfavorable year for wheat, in no case did this farm have a total failure, 
and so the varieties that have been tested for the last few years could all be 
continued. Ail wheat sown, except a small area for hay, was drilled on to 
fallow land. Field HI2 was cultivated in early April and seeding was com¬ 
menced on the 20th of that month and concluded on the 28th, having had 
the following varieties drilled in with 2cwts. of superphosphate per acre :— 
Lott’s, American No. 8, Crossbred 53, YandiUa King, MarshalTs Np. 3. 

Field LlO was the next to receive attention and was sown from April 30th 
to May 6th with the following wheats, each getting about 1921bs. super¬ 
phosphate to the acre:—Correil’s No., 7. Federation, Genoa, Triumph, Le 
Huguenot, White,Essex, Bayah. 
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Field N14 followed tMs with another hatch of varieties, receiving about 
200lbs. superphosphate to the acre; the first one going in on May 12thj and 
the field being completed on the 29th, in the following order :—Cumberland, 
King’s Ked, Fixbank, King’s White, King’s Early. 

Field F8 only carried tw’-o varieties—King’s Early and Firbank—both of 
them drilled on the one day. May 22nd, with 2001bs, superphosphate per 
acre. 

Field 015 was sown on May 24th to King’s White wheat with 200ibs. 
superphosphate per acre. 

In field 1)6, two and a half acres of Comeback were sown on May 7th and 
then the field was left until May 29th, when the following varieties were sown 
with 2001hs. superphosphate to the acre, completing the field on May 31st;— 
Cedar, Eed Eussian, Marquis, Ennyip, Thew, Queen Fan, Giuyas, Turretfield 
Eclipse, Leak’s Eustproof. 

The following table sets out in detail the }ields of these several varieties ;— 


Turretfield EcKpse , 

Queen Ean. 

Leak’s Rustproof . 

Giuyas .. 

Thew.. 

L© Huguenot.. 

Red Russian .. 

Cedar .. 

King’s Early .. 

Marquis ...... 

Comeback. 

Bayah.. 

Bunyip. 

Yandiila King_ 

White Essex . 

King’s White. 

Crossbred 53 ...... 

King’s Red . 

Federation. 

Cumberland. 

Marshall’s Ko. 3_ 

Correll’s No. 7. 

Triumph. 

American No. 8 ... 

Firbank . 

Genoa. 

Lott’s . 

Giuyas (Exp.) . 

King’s Early (Exp.) 

Total. 


Wheat Varieties^ Turretfield, 1915. 


Variety. 



Total 

Yield 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush lbs. 

0-37 

11 

40 

31 

32 

2-09 

65 

30 

31 

20 

0-56 

17 

12 

30 

43 

13*47 

393 

7 

29 

11 

2*68 

72 

38 

27 

6 

12*36 

316 

31 

25 

36 

0*84 

19 

7 

22 

45 

0*70 

15 

47 

22 

33 

7*21 

159 

43 

22 

9 

2*64 

57 

56 

21 

57 

2*10 

41 

46 

19 

53 

5*55 

106 

50 

19 

15 

1*68 

29 

44 

17 

42 

43*65 

753 

32 

17 

16 

2*47 

42 

7 

17 

3 

6*20 

98 

37 

15 

54 

19*14 

301 

53 

15 

46 

6*05 

90 

6 

14 

54 

14*55 

211 

37 

14 

33 

1-86 

26 

43 

14 

22 

49*08 

642 

8 

13 

5 

12*05 

153 

3 

12 

43 

13*78 

170 

14 

^ 12 

21 

13-17 

157 

21 

11 

57 

9*78 

116 

30 

11 

55 

8-31 

96 

51 

11 

39 

19*92 

173 

46 

8 

43 

0*99 

28 

58 

29 

16 

3*81 

80 

38 

21 

10 

i77*06 

4,451 

35 

16 

4 


Of the varieties that have given yields much above the average for the 
farm the first two are new wheats, Le., Turretfield Eclipse and Queen Fan. 
The former of these is a selection from Federation made by Mr. Stevens, 
the manager of the farm. The area this year is rather small to be much of a 
criterion, but if Mr. Stevens can keep it true to type it promises to outclass 
Federation in these special conditions. Queen Fan is a product of Eoseworthy 
Agricultural College, and has a good record for this season. At Booborowie 
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Experimental Farm it was top yielder, witli over 35bush, per acre ; at Kyby- 
bolite Experimental Farm it was the highest yielder for all wheats covering 
an acre or more ; it yielded well at Roseworthy Agricultural College, and 
Mr. W. R. Richardson, of Koppio, considers it the best wheat that he has 
grown. The next on the list—Leak's Rustproof~“is a one-time popular 
wheat just coming into favor again; it is a really good hay wheat, and in 
most conditions a fair grain wheat. Gluyas, of course, is well known and 
has just shown once again its ability to yield well under ahnost any con¬ 
ditions. Thew is a variet}" that has been grovm for some years now in this 
State, hut can hardly be termed a consistent yielder. Le Huguenot is rather 
a surprise, as it is essential!}' a hay wheat. Red Russian is a hardy wheat 
with poor quality grain. Cedar is a wheat that of late years has taken the 
championship prkes for best milling wheat in the other States. Marquis 
is a new wheat to this country, being of Canadian origin, where it is spoken 
of as our best spring wheat.” 

The followhig table shows the wheat yields for this farm since 1912, and 
the average yield for the four years:— 

Wheat JReturns, Turretfield, 1912-1915. 


Total ^‘Useful” Total Yield 

^Tear. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

Inches. Inches. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. Ihs. 

1912 . 17*00 15*81 280*17 5,687 27 20 18 

1913 . 16*77 10-45 185*83 3,159 17 17 0 

1914 . 9*97 7*47 142*75 811 30 5 41 

1915 . 19*14 18*25 277-06 4,451 35 16 4 

Means. 15*72 12*99 — — 14 46 


The yields of each individual variety have been kept at the farm since 1912, 
and the following table sets out the yearly yield, and the average of all varieties 
that have been growm for each of the last four years :— 

Yields of Varieties of W^keats, Turretjield, 1912-1915. 


Means for 

Varietj’. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. Roiir Years 

Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. Inches. 

Total Rainfall. 17*00 16*77 9-97 19*14 15-72 

“ Useful ” Rainfall. 15*81 10-45 7-47 18*25 12-99 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

. 18 14 21 31 12 46 29 11 20 25 

Le Huguenot. 23 40 16 58 4 35 25 36 17 42 

Comeback. 17 47 23 15 5 45 19 53 16 40 

Thew... 13 20 17 5 7 12 27 6 16 11 

King’s Early .. 21 18 8 51 12 8 22 9 16 6 

Yandilla King... 24 41 16 58 3 26 17 16 15 35 

Bunyip. 20 12 12 48 8 40 17 42 14 50 

Firbank .. 22 21 11 37 11 32 11 55 14 21 

^enoa. 22 0 21 14 2 18 11 39 14 18 

Correks Ko. 7 . 18 28 15 14 6 14 12 43 13 10 

American No, 8 . 14 48 16 53 7 7 11 57 12 41 

®ayah..... 13 36 11 49 5 41 19 15 12 35 

Farm average . 20 18 17 0 5 41 16 4 14 46 


A fair niimher of wheats other than .the ones shown in the above table 
have been grown continuously for the last three years, so a table on the plan 
of the last one for these years w^iil prove of interest. 
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Yields of Varieties of Wheats, Twretfield, 1913-1915. 


Means for 

Variety. 1013. 1914. 1015. Three Years. 

Inches. Inches, Inches. Inches. 

Total rainfall..... 16-77 9-97 19-14 15-29 

Useful rainfall.. 10-45 7-47 18-25 12-06 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. ibs. 

Gliivas . 21 31 12 46 29 11 21 9 

Thew. 17 5 7 12 27 6 17 S 

Comeback. 23 15 5 45 19 53 16 IS 

Le Huguenot. 16 58 4 35 25 36 15 43 

King's Early . 8 51 12 8 22 9 14 23 

Crossbred 53 . 26 42 1 40 15 46 14 23 

King’s White. 14 44 12 15 15 54 14 18 

Triumph. 23 4 7 25 12 21 14 17 

King’s Bed . 16 44 10 41 14 54 14 6 

LotCs . 19 27 13 10 8 43 13 47 

Marshall’s Ko. 3. 20 33 7 0 13 5 13 33 

Biinyip. 12 48 8 40 17 42 13 3 

Y'andilia King. 16 58 3 26 17 16 12 33 

Bayah. 11 49 5 41 19 15 12 15 

American Ko. 8 .. 16 53 7 7 11 57 11 59 

Genoa. 21 14 2 18 11 39 11 44 

Eirbank . 11 37 11 32 11 55 11 41 

Correll’sNo. 7 . 15 14 6 14 12 43 11 24 

Cumberland. 11 52 7 53 14 22 11 22 

Farm average . 17 0 5 41 16 4 12 54 


Experimeotal Plots. 

Permanent experimental plots Bad not bees estabiislied on this farm 
previously to this year, and tbe tests that have been conducted bave varied 
from year to year, so that tbe results cannot be tabled together. Tbe fields 
selected for experimental plots ^vere not under bare fallow, with tbe exception 
of a small part, so tbe first results from these cannot be recorded until next 
year. The small portion under fallo-w comes in tbe Potation Plots Field, 
and a start was made by sowing tbe plots to wheat with 2cwts. of superphos¬ 
phate ; these yielded as follows :—Plot -tl, ISbusb.; Plot 44, 21busb. 571bs. ; 
Plot 47, 21biisb. 44Ibs. 

The only other manurial experiment consisted in the treating of wheat with 
radio-active ore, in a fine state of division, from Mount Painter. This ore 
shows on analysis— 

Per cent. 


Water at 100° C. (H.O) . 0-37 

Water above 100^' C. (H.O). 2-53 

Silica (vSiO.^). 59-2f5 

Alumina (AlaO.j) .-.* 9*08 

Ferric oxide (FcoOh). 16-87 

Lime (CaO) . 0-40 

^lagnesia (MgO) ....... 0*11 

Soda (NaoO) .Trace 

Potash (KoO).,... 2-49 

Manganese dioxide (MnOs) ...... 6*14 

Uranium trioxide (UO^). 0*74 

Barium oxide (BaO) ..... 0-64 

Copper oxide (CnO)...... 0-14 

Zinc oxide (ZnO) ......Trace 

Titanium dioxide (TiOi,). 0*51 

Phosphoric anhydride (PeO^) . 0-44 

Sulphuric anhydride {SO3) ■......... 0-18 


99-90 

Radio-aetiHty per unit mass (compared with Uranium oxide 1*0) n 0-03. 


D 
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Tile plots testing this ore each consisted of 0*33 acre of Gliiyas wheat, and 
the results were as follows :— 

Plot 1, receiving Icwt. superphosphate to the acre, yielded 32bnsh. 191bs. 
per acre. 

Plot 2, receiving Icwt. superphosphate and lOOlbs. radio-active ore per 
acre, produced 30bush. 27lbs. to the acre. 

Plot 3, lecemng only lOOlbs. radio-active ore to the acre, produced 25biish. 
per acre. 


4.~~-KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

Manager : Mr. L. S. Davie. 

This farm is situated in the hundred of Binnum, in the South-East of the 
State, and comprises 1,000 acres of land inxmediately surrounding the 
homestead of the old Kybybolite sheep station. The land is more or less 
undulating, and is ail arable : the great bulk of it contains a very large pro¬ 
portion of ironstone rubble with its corresponding crop-raising difficulties, 
and the remaining portion is heavy-working crabhole ” land. 

The Season, 1915. 

The year started o€ with more rain than the average for both January and 
February, but falls during these months are of very little use for the cereals. 
During March, when rains are useful, and indeed in these conditions are more 
or less necessary to fit the land for cultivation, very little rain fell—only 
42 points, as against an average of 152 points for this month. This lack of 
rain delayed the preparation of the land so much that the last of the wheat 
was not sown until June 15th. April also was below the average by nearly 
half an inch, and May was almost fin. lower than the average of 2*52m. 
June made up for,the deficiency of the three previous months by registering 
6*55in,, as against 3*14in. for the last 10 years. Of this 5|in. fell in the last 
fortnight, with the result that the land, which is very subject to water¬ 
logging on practically the whole of this farm, and indeed the whole of the 
district, 'was absolutely flooded. This flooding led to the drowning of much 
of the crops and to the abundant growth of water grass (Juncus bufonius), 
which did its share of retarding crop growth ; it also delayed the seeding 
of the cereals barley and rye, and the last of the barley was not in until 
July 17th. July was comparatively dry, only l-68in. falling with the average 
for this month at 3*13in. This certainly gave the soil a chance to dry, but 
it was a bit too dry, and the surface caked hard. Both August and September 
were very wet, each month being about IJin. above the average. The 
remainder of the season set in dry—^just when rains were needed to finish 
ofl crops that had been through a severe time. October was 60 points below 
the average ; November lin. below, and December only produced 11 points 
instead of l'22in. The total fall was practically exactly the same as the 
average for the last 10 years, but its distribution was not good. The following 
table sets out in detail the rainfall for the last 10 years at this farm. 
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Rainfall Distribution at Kyhjbolite, 19064915. 



!90C. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

: 1910. 1911. 

I9J2. 

1913. 

4914. 

4915. 

' 31eans 
; 1906-15. 


in. 

Ill. 

In. 

Ill. 

1 In. 

In. 

Li. 

1 

i In. 

In. 

In, 

. In. 

January . 

0-15 

0-27 

043 

0*76 

1 0*15 

0*71 

— 

; 0-30 

. 0*72 

0*.>4 

0-37 

February. 

045 

l-4() 

0-70 

0-62 

: 0*24 

2-61 

0*14 

; T77 

0*15 

1-15 

0-93 

March . 

i-65 

0-63 

1-76 

T79 

4*68 

0*85 

0*72 

i 1-38 

T37 

042 

T52 


0-00 

3-98 


2.47 

0*87 

1*11 

Tol 

0*80 

1-98 

T^2 

] • “0 

May . 

4'CO 

2-73 

3-54 

3*24 

3*75 

2*53 

C-S3 

0-83 

T9S 

TS2 

o 

Jane. 

5'35 

Too 

3-64 

4-53 

2-.38 

3*75 

2-6-1 

0-32 

0*65 

6’55 

3-14 

July. 

9’35 

3'79 

' i-OG 

2-72 

3-82 

2*68 

2*54 

' 1-94 


' T08 

3 ’ 13 

August.. ' 

j ‘ 1 

! 3-50 1 

3-50 

• TSo ! 

4*00 

TSG 

2*08 

i 

j TSl 

: 3-08 

1 1*69 
i 0-33 

^ 4-li 

2*07 

September. 

3 "55 

T21 

3-31 i 

2-0.5 

1 

4*11 

j 

; 1*78 

5*83 

3*03 

; 047 

4*18 

1 2-95 

October. 

2-50 

T29 

3-05 1 

1 

3*51 

I 245 

j j 

0*79 

MO 

I 1*95 

1 1 

I 0-IS 1 

1 T20 

ibO 

November . j 

4-21 1 

T93 

0-73 j 

1*15 

1 1*84 

' -- ^ 

1*97 

! 1 

, 1*98 

T15 

0*52 

1 1-55 

December . j 

0-7(i j 

0-73 

1 

0-52 j 

0*47 

2*20 1 

1 ‘ 

3*34 

1*74 

TOO 

i 

T27 1 

0-11 , 

i 

T22 

Total . ; 

3lb07 i2307 

20-87 ' 

i 

27-8(5 

!28*25 1 

22-23 

20-83 

1844 

i 

IT94 

1 

23*32 ' 

23-30 

Total '“useful” rain' 





i 







(April-November) 

33-06 

19-98 

17*76 ' 

i 

24*22 

i 

21-os 

14*72 

3S-2.3 

13-93 

843 

j2T18 

! 10-2(5 

1 


This shows the useful ” rainfall to have been 21*18in., an improvement 
of almost 2iii.; but, as has often been pointed out in reports of this depart¬ 
ment, it is not so much the quantity of rain that falls as the distribution of 
it; and it ex^en goes one step further and depends on the distribution of the 
usefulrain rather than on the total quantity of “ useful ’’ rain. 

DiSTRIBUTIOiSi OF " USEFUL RaIXFALL. 

The autumn or seeding rains in a district like the one in which this farm 
is situated are of great importance, as much of the land to be cropped has 
to be ploughed and worked down. These rains (April-May) were compara¬ 
tively low this year, being more than an inch below the average. This 
considerably delayed seeding operations, and as the winter rains (June-July) 
were heavy, being 2in. above average, many of the crops were not far enough 
advanced to ^vithstand so much wet. Spring rains (August-October) w^ere 
also 2iii. above the average for the same period, which wmuld have been very 
suitable if the early summer rains (November) had kept up to the average. 
The table following shows the distribution'of'these “ useful ” rains, with the 
average falls for the last years. 
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Distribution of '* Useful ” Rain in 1915 coniiparaiwely ivitli the Means from 

1906 to 1915. 


Means, 

1915. 1906-1915. 

Inches. Inches. 


Seeding rains (April-May). 4*02 

Winter rains (June-July) . 8'23 6*27 

Spring rains (Aug'ust-October) . 9*49 742 

Early summer rains (November).. • .. 0*52 1*55 


Total "useful'” rains 


2M8 19*26 


Crops. 

The climate at this district admits of a big variety of crops being grown, 
and full advantage is taken of this. Green forage crops are put in during 
the autumn : these are followed by the cereals oats, wheat, rye, and barley, 
then peas, and in the spring a big assortment of summer growing crops. 

Green Forage Crops .—Field No. 11 was ploughed and worked down during 
February, and the six acres comprising the field were seeded with rye at the 
rate of Ibush. to the acre. Field No. 2, 17 acres in extent, was then cultivated 
and seeded as above. Then field No, 14 was worked and also sown to rye. 
This field is 40 acres in extent, making a total of 63 acres sown to rye. Field 
No. 11 was seeded during the first week in March, and the other two fields 
in the first week of April. All fields had been fed ofi for the first time by 
the end of May, and the second feeding was started with field No. 11 right 
at the beginning of June ; No. 2 before the middle of the month ; and No. 14 
followed. Fields No. 2 and No, 14 were needed for siunmer crops, so were 
kept fed fairly close until September, when they were ploughed up. Field 
No. 11 produced feed close up to harvest time. 

Hay Crops .—Algerian oats was the only cereal sown exclusively for hay, 
and of this 79 acres of fields No. 20 and what was No. 13, but is now part of 
the Permanent Manuriai Experimental Field, were sown at the rate of l|bush. 
with Icwt. superphosphate to the acre. The remainder of the hay harvested 
consisted of headlands of the grain crops and some Dart’s Imperial wheat 
that was too badly afiected with red rust to leave for grain. 

Oaten Hay .—Fields Nos. 20 and 13 were spring fallowed, and were worked 
down to very fair condition by seeding time. At seeding the whole of this 
79 acres was also seeded with fodders for use in the coming year. These 
consisted of 20 acres lucerne, at lOlbs. to the acre ; 20 acres perennial red 
clover, at lOibs. per acre ; 19 acres red clover, at lOlbs. per acre ; 10 acres 
perennial rye grass, at 20Ibs, per acre; and 10 acres Western Wolth's rye 
grass, at 201bs. per acre. Of these fodders the clovers and the lucerne did 
very poorly, presumably because of the severe flooding in June and the lack 
of summer rains ; but these very conditions that were unfavorable to the 
above suited both the rye grasses, which did remarkably well. On a block 
of new land of about 15 acres, more or less covered with crabholes, the hay 
cut was almost pure rye grass, and the stubble feed was wonderful. The 
oaten hay yielded from an area of 78*83 acres a total of 83 tons 14cwts., or 
1 ton Icwt. 261bs. to the acre. Wide headlands were cut for hay in field 
No. 10a carrying Algerian and Calcutta oats for grain, and from 10*44 acres 
cut for hay 7 tons icwts. 281bs, were obtained, or a yield of 13cwts. 921bs. 
to the acre. 
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Wheaten Hay ,—No wheat was sown for hay alone, but the crop of Dart's 
Imperial was so rusty that 10-61 acres was cut with the binder. This produced 
15 tons 5cwts. Sllbs., or a yield of 1 ton Scwts. 921bs. to the acre. The Avheat 
headlands in field No. 10 b produced 1 ton Icwt. from 2*26 acres, or at the 
rate of 9cwts. 33ibs. to the acre. The headlands of field No. 11 were a 
mixture of wheat, rye, and barley, and 4 tons 9ctvt. 56ibs, were cut from 
6*52 acres, yielding 13cwts. Sllbs. to the acre. The following table sets out 
the hay yields for the year together with the farm average :— 


Hay Yielda — Kyhyholi'e, 1915. 


Crop. 

Field 

Grown. 

Xo. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. L. 

Yield per 
Acre. 

T. c. L. 

Aiuerian oats . 

.20 and 13 

78-83 

S3 

14 

0 

1 

] 

26 

Oats headlands.. 

. JOa 

10-« 

7 

4 

28 

0 

13 

92 

Dart's Imperiai wheat. 


10-6! 

15 

5 

S4 

1 

8 

92 

Wheat headlands ..... 

. 10 b 

2-26 

1 

1 

0 

•0 

9 

33 

Wheat, harlev. and rve. 

. 11 

6-52 

4 

9 

56 

0 

13 

81 

Farm average . 

_ 

108-66 

111 

14 

56 

1 

0 

65 


The table set out below gives the hay returns at this farm since 1910, with 
the general average for the period :— 


Hay Returns — Kijbyholite^ 1910-1915. 


Y"ear. 

Total 

Eainfall. 

Inches. 

Useful ’’ 
Rainfall. 
Inches. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

T. C. L. 

Yield per 
Acre. 

T. C. L. 

1910 . 

. 28-35 

21-08 " 

106-13 

88 

19 

28 

0 

16 

85 

1911 . 

22-23 

14-72 

94-04 

136 

6 

110 

i 

9 

28 

1912 .-.. 

..... 20-83 

18-23 

26-59 

67 

7 

70 

2 

10 

76 

1913 ... 

. 1844 

13-93 

108-55 

166 

11 

0 

1 

10 

77 

1914 . 

. 11-94 

8-43 

109-00 

90 

1 

0 

0 

16 

59 

1915 .. 

. 23-32 

21-18 

108-66 

ill 

14 

56 

1 

0 

65 

Means.. 

... .. 20-85 

16-26 

_ 




i 

7 

46 


Oat Crojys ,—A number of varieties of oats w'ere sown this year for grain, 
most of which only occupied a small area, and, unfortunately, all of these 
small varieties were grown in field No. 10b, a low-iying field that has never 
given satisfactory }delds in wet years. The larger blocks were placed more 
advantageously in fields Nos. 6a and 10a, but still the w^etness of June, followed 
by the caking of the surface and the strong growth of Juncus, kept the }field 
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low. The following table setting forth the variety yields includes an expeii- 
iiientai block. This is the cultivation plots^ details of which will be shown 
later :— 

Oat Yarietij Yields — Kyhybolite, 1915, 




Field 


Total 

Yield 

Variety. 

Selection. 

Grown. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per . 

Acre. 




Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Calcutta ... 

.... — 

10a 

6-48 

144 

32 

22 

14 

Alserian .. . 

.... — 

6a 

28-34 

559 

23 

19 

30 

AIs:ei’ian . 

.... — 

10a 

36-30 

439 

2() 

12 

4 

Calcutta . 

_ 1 

10 b 

1-25 

7 

39 

6 

15 

Clydesdale . 

_ 1 

10 b 

0-19 

0 

27 

3 

22 

E-uakura. 

. — 

10 b 

0-20 

0 

23 

2 

35 

White Liggowo . 

1 

10 b 

0-05 

0 

5 

2 

20 

Goidfiiider . 

.... 1 

10 b 

0-60 

1 

4 

1 

33 

Wideawake . 

1 

10 b 

0-20 

0 

14 

1 

30 

Welcome. 

1 

10b 

0-36 

0 

21 

1 

IS 

Peerless White Wonder .. 

.... 3 

10 b 

0-21 

0 

11 

1 

12 

Royal Cluster . 

1 

10b 

0-30 

0 

11 

0 

31 

Algerian (Fxp.). 

.. . • - 

— 

5-20 

95 

29 

18 

1(5 

Farm ayera^e . 

. — 

— 

79-74 

1,251 

25 

15 

28 


The table following shows the yields of oats obtained at this farm since 
1910, with the farm average for the six years :— 

Oat Returns — Kybyholite, 1910-1915. 


Total ‘^Useful’- Total Yield 

Vear. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Yield. y.er Aeic. 

Inches. Inches. Acies, Bush. lbs. Bush. llis. 

1910 . 28-^5 21-08 77-00 1.001 0 13 0 

1911 .. 22-23 14-72 60*91 828 13 .13 24 

1912 . 20-83 18-23 10300 3.400 36 . S3 20 

1913 . 18-44 13-93 94-55 1,460 10 15 18 

5914 . 11-94 8-43 6-00 61 3 10 7 

1915 . 23-32 21-18 79-74 1.251 25 15 28 


Means. 20-85 16-26 — — 16 36 * 


Barley Crops. —The seeding of the barley crops was delayed by the very 
■ heavy rains in June, and none of the seed was in the ground until July, the 
last of it being in on July 17th. . Even this seeding would not have been too 
late if rains had come in summer, as until that time the crops grew well and 
gave promise of good yields- Field No. 11 was fallowed land, and in this 
the ttvo malting barleys Duckbill and Prior were grown, and also the two 
six-rowed varieties Short Head and Oregon, Field No. 7, which carried 
ordinary Cape barley, had been out a year, and was ploughed and worked 
down in June immediately before the drill. All barleys were grown with 
Icwt. superphosphate to the acre. Below is shown the yields of the various 
varieties grown and the farm average for the year :— 

Barley Variety Yields — Kyhyholite, 1915. 


Field Total Yield 

Varie' y. Grown. Area. Yield. yer Acre. 

No. Acres. Bush. lbs. &ish. lbs. 

Cape .... 7 ' 43-36 735 12 16 48 

Oregon .. 11 2-67 32 3 12 0 

Duckbill....... 11 0'-51 3 21 6 35 

Prior...,. . 11 0-47 2 37 5 41 

Short Head . 11 3-27 16 ' 16 5 0 


Farm average .... — ' 50-28 789 39 15 t35 
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In tlie following table will be seen tbe yields of barley obtained at Eybybolite 
since 1910, witb tbe farm average for tbe period :— 


Barley Returns — Kyhyholite, 1910-1915. 


Total 

Year. Rainfall. 

Inches. 

1010 . 28*35 

1911 . 22*23 

1912 . 20-83 

1913 . 1844 

1914 .. 11*94 

1915 . 23*32 


Means. 20*85 


“ Useful 
Rainfall. 
Inches. 

Area. 

Ac ICS. 

Total 
Yield. 
Bu.sh. lbs. 

Yield 
per Acre, 
Bush. lbs 

21*08 

45-39 

299 29 

(i :;i'l 

14*72 

58-TG 

552 hi 

9 20 

18*23 

.“. y -00 

1 ,:,00 i 5 

;9i 0 

1.3*93 


527 0 

!5 ;] 

843 

3*02 

3 i 4 8 

12 29 

21*18 

50*28 

789 39 

15 

10*25 

_ 

_ 

1-1 15 


Rye Crojjs, —Some rye is always grown on tbe farm, as there is a small 
demand for seed, and it is our usual practice to grow rye and oats for green 
feed, and -we raise our own seed for this purpose. Field No. 11 carried what 
rye was produced this year on the homestead farm, and tlie table below 
shows the pelds obtained from the varieties tested :— 


Rye Variety Yields — Kybyholiie, 1915. 




Total 

Yield 

Variety. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre, 


Acres. 

Biisii, lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

■Rye .. 

. 4*54 

33 20 

7 21 

Schlanstedt . 

. 1*17 

(5 53 

5 53 

Miilticanle ... 

. 0*63 

3 20 

5 17 

Giant Winter.. . 

.. 0*93 

4 41 

5 2 


Farm average .. '7*27 48 14 6 38 

Wheat Crops. —A large number of varieties of wheats was again sowm on 
this farm, but as the total area of wheat harvested was only 80 acres there 
was no large area of any one variety. The smallness of the plots is inevitable 
in country dissimilar to known conditions, as one of the first problems to be 
solved anywhere is the suitability of varieties; and tbe small total area is 
accounted for by the fact that a big variety of crops are grown in place of 
the usual South Australian practice of wheat being the principal crop or even 
of wheat being the ojaly crop. 

Field No. 10b carried the smallest plots and all of the selected wheats. 
This was unfortunate, for, as was pointed out in connecision with the selected 
oats, this field is low-lying and has not been known to carry a good crop in 
wet years. This field was spring fallowed and worked down to good con¬ 
dition in time for seeding. The varieties came away well, but the land 
becoming flooded checked all of it and killed some, leaving the final crop 
very irregular. The selected wheats grown in this field only averaged 5bush, 
561bs., Bayah reaching 11 bush. 4Qlbs., whilst others dropped to 3|bush.; 
but no real comparison can be made with these returns as the plots were 
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comparatively small and the 3 delds really depended on the amount of high 
land ill each plot, these spots being the only ones carrying iiiiich crop. The 
table following sets out the yields of the various selected wheats grown in 
this field :— 


Yields of Selected Wheats — KybyboUte, 1915. 


Variety. 

Selection. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total 
Yield. 
Bush. lbs. 

Yield 
per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

Bavah . 

. 1 

0-13 

i 

31 

11 

40 

Bearded Bobs . 

o 

0*12 

1 

16 

10 

33 

Talavera . . 

. 1 

0-31 

3 

15 

10 

29 

Tarragon . 

. 2 

0*04 

0 

24 

10 

0 

Silver King . . . 

. 2 

0*75 

6 

24 

s 

32 

Pe derat ion . 

. 1 

M2 

9 

29 

8 

28 

Bordier . 

. 1 

0*24 

2 

2 

8 

28 

King's Red . 

. 1 

0*84 

6 

37 

7 

53 

tiohn Brown . 

0 , 

0*06 

0 

3 

25 

6 

57 

Majestic . 

0 

0*47 

4 

6 

31 

White Tuscan . 

. 1 

0*67 

4 

12 

6 

16 

Yandilla King ... 

. 1 

0*45 

2 

48 

6 

13 

White Essex . 

. 1 

0*90 

5 

27 

6 

3 

Baroota Wonder. 

. 1 

0*20 

3 

0 

5 

45 

Fan... 

. 3 

0*78 

4 

20 

5 

33 

Jade . 

. 1 

1-62 

8 

52 

5 

28 

Petatz Surprise .. 

. 1 

0*49 

2 

35 

5 

16 

Gallant... 

. ] 

0*45 

1 

53 

4 

11 

Bobs ... 


0*25 

1 

1 

4 

4 

LofcVs . 

. 1 

0*03 

0 

7 


53 

World’s Wonder... 

. 1 

1*40 

5 

12 

o 

43 

Marshall's Ko, 3. 

. 1 

0*64 

2 

20 

3 

39 

Golden Drop .... 

. 1 

1-52 

5 

32 

3 

38 

Totals... 

_ 

13*48 

79 

55 

5 

56 


The other fields carrying wheats were Nos. 5 and 11, and of these No. 5 
promised high yields, and would certainly have fulfilled this promise but for 
the appearance of red rust, the varieties that suffered most from this trouble 
being Dart’s Imperial, Bayah, and Baroota Wonder. The yield of 20bush. 
241bs. for DarUs Imperial does not look as if much rust was about, but the 
piece harvested for grain was a picked spot saved to obtain some seed, whilst 
the great bulk of the block was cut for hay. Field No. 11 was spring fallowed 
and went in very well at seeding, but the wetness of June kept the yields 
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low. In tlie table below will be found tbe yields of tbe remaining wheat 
crops, with tbe total yield for tbe farm :— 


Wheat Variety Yields — Kyhyholite, 1915. 


Variety. 

Field 

Grown. 

No. 

Area, 

Acres. 

Total 
Yield. 
Bush. ibs. 

Yield 
per Acre. 
Bush, lbs. 

Dart’s Imperial . 


0-91 

IS 

34 

20 

24 

Queen Pan ... 

. 11 

11-90 

210 

44 

17 

43 

King Fan . 


2-97 

47 

29 

15 

59 

White Tuscan ... 


5-lS 

G1 

42 

11 

55 

Baroota Wonder. 


10-20 

119 

20 

11 

42 

Marquis . 

. 11 

0-77 

S 

36 

li 

10 

Marshall’s No. 3. 


1-60 

17 

21 

10 

51 

Golden Chaff. 

. 11 

1-27 

12 

50 

10 

6 

White Essex . 

. 10b 

7-13 

69 

5 

9 

41 

Zealand Blue. 


0-25 

1 

43 

6 

52 

Leather Head . 

. 11 

i-27 

8 

If) 

6 

31 

Basil . 


1-62 

10 

25 

6 

26 

Brin die. 


1-37 

7 

14 

5 

17 

South Africa . 

. 10b 

0-72 

3 

43 

5 

10 

Florence. 

. 11 

0-78 

it 

28 

4 

27 

Russian White . 

. 10b 

0-69 

2 

i 

2 

55 

Firbank ... 

. 11 

0-78 

0 

52 

1 

5 

Federation (Exp.)... 

_ 

5-SO 

75 

2 

12 

56 

Bayah (Exp.) .. 


10-95 

124 

11 

11 

20 

Select ions..... 

. — 

13-48 

79 

55 

0 

56 

Totals........ 

* . — 

79-64 

882 

31 

li 

5 


Of tbe varieties yielding above tbe average Dart’s Imperial was first from 
tbe cause pointed out above; but. despite tbe rust, tbe chances are that if 
all tbe plot bad been harvested for grain it would have equalled tbe average 
yield. Queen Fan is a new wheat produced at Eosewortby ilgricultural 
College, and has done 'well at this farm since first introduced as a few grains 
some years ago. Last year it yielded 18|busb. here when tbe average was 
but lOfbusb., and it has a good record for this last harvest at Booborowie. 
Turretfield, Eosewortby, and Koppio, as was pointed out in tbe Harvest 
Eeport of Turretfield Experimental Farm. King Fan is another product 
of Eosewortby Agricultural College that has done consistently well at this 
farm. White Tuscan is a noted South-Eastern wheat, particulaiiy for bay. 
Baroota Wonder is an early wheat that is doing really well in tbe mallee 
districts, and is a hardy all round variety. Marquis is a Canadian variety 
tested for tbe first time here, and is a very attractive wheat likely to prove 
useful. 

Tbe final yield of llbusb. 51bs. is low for tbe farm, and appears to be caused, 
firstly, by the excessively heavy fall of rain in June, and then by the fact 
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tliat a fair amoiiiit of tlie crop was in fields quite unsuitable for wheat in wet 
years. In the following table is shown the yields of wheat obtained at 
kybybolite since 1910, with the general farm average:— 

Wheat Returns—Kyhyholitei 1910-1915. 


Total “Useful” Total Yield 

Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. Yield. per Acre. 

Inches. Inches. Acres. Bush. ll)s. Bush. lbs. 

1910 . 28-35 21-08 15-00 79 43 5 19 

1911 . 22-23 14-72 17-15 232 45 13 34 

1912 . 20-83 18-23 81-91 1,876 35 22 54 

1913 . 18-44 13-93 48-20 1,288 56 2G 44 

1914 . 11*94 8-43 22-17 238 32 10 46 

1915 . 23-32 2M8 79-64 882 31 11 5 

Means. 20-85 16-26 — 15 4 


The individual yields of varieties have been kept at the farm, and the 
following setting out of the principal ones grown here since 1911 will prove 
of interest as showing how they have behaved during these years :— 


Yields of Wheat Varieties — Kybybolite, 1911-1915. 


Variety. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

193 

5. 

Means, 

1911-15. 

Means, 

1912-15. 


B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

Federation. 

15 35 

33 

29 

23 

16 

12 30 

12 

13 

19 25 

20 

22 

Yairdilla King . 

21 16 

28 

16 

30 

47 

Failure 

6 

13 

17 18 

16 

14 

Talavera . 

12 45 

27 

5 

31 

20 

Failure 

10 

29 

16 20 

17 

13 

Bordier .. 

19 2 

25 

34 

25 

21 

Failure 

8 

28 

15 41 

14 

51 

Majestic. 

10 14 

26 

16 

23 

16 

Failure 

6 

31 

13 16 

14 

1 

Gallant. 

13 39 

25 

27 

21 

24 

Failure 

4 

11 

32 56 

12 

45 

White Tuscan. 


25 

20 

31 

25 

18 6 

11 

16 


21 

32 

Dart’s Imperial .... 


27 

1 

29 

45 

7 49 

20 

24 

__ 

21 

15 

White Essex. 


27 

32 

24 

41 

21 49 

9 

17 

_ 

20 

50 

Bayah .. 


29 

36 

29 

9 

8 21 

11 

21 

__ 

19 

37 

Lott’s.. 


30 

20 

31 

33 

Failure 

3 

53 

_ 

16 

20 

Baroota Wonder . ., 

_ _ 

22 

27 

30 

55 

Failure 

10 

44 

_ _ 

10 

1 

Marshall’s Mo. 3 .... 

1 _ 

1 

24 

45 

29 

33 

Failure 

8 

47 

_ 

15 

46 

Fan. 


— 


29 

41 

Failure 

5 

33 

_ 



Queen Fan .j 

1 — 

— 

- 


- 

18 43 

17 

43 

__ 

— 

_ 

King Fan . 

1 — 


- 

- 

- 

10 26 

15 

59 

! 

— 


Leatherhead . 

1 — 

— 


- 


4 0 

6 

31 

, __ 

1 __ 

— 

Firbanfc.. 

— 

— 


- 

- 

8 49 

1 

5 

_ _ 



Florence . 

— 


- 

- 

_ 

3 54 

4 

27 

! _ _ _ 

— 


Zealand Bhie . 

— 

— 



_ 

s 1 4 

6 

52 

j ___ 



South African.i 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2 24 

5 

10 

— 

1 - 

- 

Farm averages. | 

13 34 

22 

54 

26 44 

10 46 

11 

5 1 

17 1 

17 

52 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches, 

Inches. 

Inches. ; 

Inches. ' 

Indies. 

Total rainfall . j 

22-23 

20-83 

18-44 

11-94 

23-32 1 

19-35 

18-63 

“ Useful ” rainfall .. = 
i 

14-72 

18-23 

13-93 

8-43 

21-18 

15-30 

15 

44 


This table shows the well-known variety Federation well to the fore for 
the period lOll-lSlS, but it is beaten by White Tuscan, Dart’s Imperial, 
and White Essex over the period 1912-1915. White Tuscan has been 
mentioned above as being a very successful variety in the South-East, where 
the spring is cool and long. Dart’s Imperial is very well known, and is a 
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good wheat in good conditions, but bas the very bad fault; of being rust liable. 
White Esses is the wheat usually known as White Tuscan wherever grown 
north of Adelaide, and in habit of growth and uses it is very similar to it; 
but the two varieties have totally difiereiit shaped heads, White Tuscan being 
average length and compact whilst that of White Essex is long, pointed, and 
open. 

Miscellaneous Cropping. 

The soil was so wet and cold after the main cropping was completed that 
late winter sown crops did not appear to have much chance. This certaiiily 
proved so, as the crops tried germinated very poorly, and made a very poor 
showing until everything had thoroughly wanned up. 

Feas .—Only about two acres of this crop were tried this year, the variety 
being Egyptian, a field pea ne"w to the State. It germinated fairly well, but 
conditions remained too cold for growth until the spring. The crop vras 
cut and cocked, but unfortunately a large flock of sheep got at the cocks 
during the night and left very little of the grain. This variety gives promise 
of being a very useful one, and as seed is available in the other States we will 
give it a trial on a large area this coming year. 

Lu'jpins .—Three varieties of lupins were tried—yellow, white, and blue— 
but the germination of the whole three was very poor ; in fact only a few 
plants of each came up. 

Gram .—Three varieties of Indian gram—white seeded, red seeded, and 
black seeded—were tried. Two of them germinated fairly weU, hut the 
white Reeded variety hardly showed a plant. These were at a standstill so 
long that when they did start to make growth the season had closed, with 
the result that the plants were very small and they set hardly any seeds 
before they dried up. 

Kale .—Field No. 14, about 40 acres in extent, carried green feed. This 
was ploughed up in September and worked down to a fine tilth and lib. 
Thousand-headed kale drilled in to the acre. This germinated fairly well, 
as the soil was in good seeding and germinating condition, and despite the 
fact that there was .practically no smnmer rains did fairly well, and will 
produce an enormous quantity of winter feed given average conditions. 
Field No. 8 was next ploughed up and worked dowm, but as it was getting 
dry could not be got into first class condition for small seeds. It was also 
sown with lib. Thousand-headed kale to the acre, but did nc^t germinate 
at' all well at first, and as no heavy rains fell during the summer it looked 
very much as if tills field wmuld prove a failure, hut every light shower of rain 
that fell brought up more plants and kept the first ones alive, and at the 
beginning of autumn this field was w^eli covered and giving promise of plenty 
of winter feed. 

Buckwheat .—Two acres of Field No. 3 was sown with Japanese buckwheat 
for forage, but like ail the other summer crops sufiered for the need of rain. 
The seed germinated well and made exceptionally rapid growth until it 
reached 8iii. to 9in. high when, for the lack o! moisture, it stopped and began 
to wither up ; sheep were then turned on it and they devoured it readily. 
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Sorghum, Silver Beet, 31augels, Titrmjgs, Sivedes, and 3Iillet were sown on 
an area of 40 acres, the sorgtum occupying 20 acres of this ; but all were a 
failure for the want of rain. The sorghum produced a little feed, but it was 
a negligible quantity. 

Eije Grass .—Field No. 11a was sown with Italian rye grass seed in the 
autimin at the rate of 20ibs. to the acre. This produced a nice quantity of 
feed in the spring ; but the field is too high and dry for this class of grass. 

Expekimental Plots. 

Mr. Colehatch, whilst Superintendent of Agriculture in the South-East, 
started permanent experimental plots at this farm dealing with the cultiva¬ 
tion of the land. The first series arranged were Permanent Cultivation Plots, 
with oats, and before he left the institution he had commenced a series of 
Permanent Depth of Ploughing Plots with wheat. 

Permanent Cultivation Plots, with Oats — Kyhybolite, 

In 1912 these plots were surveyed and cultivated, the various treatments 
received having as their object the discovering of the advantages of bare 
fallow, the time to plough, the time to cultivate, and the number of times 
to cultivate. The table following sets out the various treatments received 
and the results obtained since 1913:— 


Permanent Cultivation Plots — Kyhybolite, 1913-1915.— Oats, tvith Icivt. 


Sug)erphosphate Per Acre. 

Total 

Plots. Treatment. Produce Grain 

per Acre.* per Acre. 
T. c. L. Bush, lbs. 

2 and 3 Alternate cropping mthont fallow . 0 13 93 14 48 

4 and 5 Autumn ploughed. — 23 12* 

6 and 7 Autumn ploughed, spring cultivated . 0 14 102 20 19 

8 and 9 Autumn ploughed, spring cultivated, summer cul¬ 
tivated . 0 14 99 21 49 

10 and i I Winter ploughed. 0 17 70 21 25 

12 and 13 Winter ploughed, spring cultivated .. 0 17 83 24 22 

14 and 15 Winter ploughed, spring cultivated, summer cul¬ 

tivated ... 0 17 1 27 45 

16 and 17 Spring ploughed . 0 15 52 21 1 

15 and 19 Spring ploughed, spring cultivated. 0 13 57 29 30 

20 and 21 Spring ploughed, spring cultivated, summer cul¬ 
tivated . 0 18 24 28 39 

22 and 23 Summer ploughed. 0 14 63 21 14 

24 and 25 Summer ploughed, summer cultivated. 0 9 106 16 48 

26 Annual cropping .. 0 8 47 12 14 

* For two years only. 

PlOUGHIN G* CtlLTIVATlON. 


Autumn.. April, May Spring . September, October 

Winter .. June, July Summer ........ November 

Spring .. September 

Summer.. November 
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The above table sets out the averages for the period stated, wbicli included 
two seasons by no means normal ones, so the results for eaeb of these seasons 
is necessary, and will be found below ;— 

Permanent Cultivatirjn Plots — Kybyholite, 1913-1915 .—Algerian Oats, iviih 

Icivt. Superphosphate Per Acre. 

1913. 1914. 1915 . 


Grain Total Total 

Plots. per Acre. Produce Grain Produce Grain 

per Acre. per Acre. per Acre. i^er Acre. 

Busk lbs.' T. c. L. Bush. lbs. t. c. l. Bush. lbs. 

2 and 3. 2t> 37 0 10 0 8 31 0 17 75 9 25 

4 and 5 . 23 37 — — i 0 5S 22 38 

6 and 7 ....28 0 0 9 81 10 18 I 0 il 22 39 

8 and 9 . 33 1 0 10 0 10 18 0 19 SG 22 28 

10 and 11 . 32 34 0 8 37 9 10 ] 0 104 22 25 

12 and 13 . 39 11 0 9 52 10 4 1 0 2 24 1 

14 and 15 . 40 29 0 12 25 13 18 1 1 90 23 37 

16 and 17 .,35 18 0 7 87 8 24 1 3 17 19 10 

18 and 19 . 53 5 0 10 02 12 27 0 10 52 23 7 

20 and 21 . 48 8 0 13 100 17 0 1 2 00 21 10 

22 and 23 . 37 20 0 7 87 10 13 J J 39 10 2 

24 and 25 . 33 21 0 0 75 8 11 0 13 26 9 13 

20 . 32 30 0 3 37 2 27 0 13 58 1 34 


Parm averages for oats ... 15 18 — 10 7 — 15 28 


Inches. Inches. Inches. 


Total rainfall . 18-14 11*94 — 23-32 

“ Useful” rainfall. 13-93 8-43 — 2M8 


These results have not been conducted for a sufficient number of ^'ears 
(particularly as two of them are very abnormal seasons) to hope to be able 
to interpret the yields correctly, but as far as they go they appear to sliow :— 

(1) That some form of fallowing is necessary, for the alternate cropping 
without fallow (Plots 2-3) is very litde better than the annual cropping 
(Plot 26), 

(2) That when summer ploughed the land is better left until seeding opera¬ 
tions rather than be stirred up soon after the ploughing (Plots 22-25). 

(3) That spring ploughing, providing cultivation follows, is a little better 
than any other form of treatment (Plots 18-21). 

(4) That land ploughed in the winter needs much after cultivation, and is 
the only time when summer cultivation is of much advantage (Plots 14-15). 

(5) That autumn ploughing does not give results equal to winter and spring 
ploughing, nor is it indeed much better than the summer ploughing alone 
(Plots 4-9 and 22-23). 

These results seem to hinge largely on the fact that these particular soils 
break down very finely at every cultivation, and when the rains come they 
set like a brick. This would certainly help to account for the failure of 
autumn ploughing, and is possibly the cause of the depressing efiect of suimner 
cultivation applied when the land has been ploughed in the spring and in 
the summer. 
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Permanent Depth of Ploughing Plots — Kyhyholite. 

Tliese plots were surveyed and working commenced in 1914, and tlie 
results recorded for tliis year are tke first obtained. Tliey have for tlieir 
object tile testing of the value of various depths of ploughing done at different 
times of the year, and also the effects of varying the depth at which the land 
is ploughed. If the yields of this past season are anything to go on they 
prove conclusively that deep ploughing is advantageous in these special 
conditions ; but they also show that ploughing in front of the drill is better 
than fallow—-a thing that has not proved so in the cultivation plots which 
have been cropped for three years. In any case, for this particular year 
the 9m. ploughing was well ahead—both in total produce and grain—of 
all other depths. The 4|in., 6in., and 7-|in. showed very little difierence 
one with the other ; but the Sin. ploughing was a good deal below all others. 
This can be seen by a glance at the following table setting forth the average 
yields of the plots ploughed at these various depths :— 


Influence of Varioiis Depths of Ploughing — Kyhgbolite, 1915. 


Treatment, 

Number 

Total 

Produce 

Grain 


of Plots. 

per Acre. 

per Acre. 

9in. ploughing ... 

. 3 

T. C. L. 

0 19 105 

Bush. lbs. 
15 1 

7 Jin. ploughing. 

. 6 

0 16 35 

13 1 

6m. ploughing. 

... 3 

0 17 20 

12 41 

41-in. ploughing... 

. 9 

0 15 76 

12 47 

Sin. ploughing. 

. 3 

0 13 77 

11 17 


Details of these plots will be found in the next table :— 


Permanent Depth of Ploughing Plots — Kyhyholite, 1915 .—Federation Wheat, 
ivith IcwL Superphosphate Per Acre, 


Plot. Treatment. 


1a Ploughed 3iii, deep in winter. 

2a Ploughed 41in. deej.) in winter. 

3a Ploughed din. deep in winter. 

4a Ploughed 7 Jin. deep . 

OA Ploughed 9in. deep in winter.. 

6a Ploughed 3in deep in spring . 

7a Ploughed 4 Jin. deep in spring. 

8a Ploughed 6in. deep in spring. 

9a Ploughed 7 Jin. deep in spring .. 

10a Ploughed 9m. deep in spring... 

11a Ploughed Sin. deep in autumn at seeding 
12a Ploughed 4jin, deep in autumn at seeding 
13a Ploughed 6in. deep in autumn at seeding 
14a Ploughed 7Jin. deep in autumn at seeding 
15a Ploughed 9in. deep in autumn at seeding 
16a Ploughed 4 Jin. deep in spring 
17 a Ploughed 7 Jin. deep in spring 
18a Ploughed 4 Jin, deep in spring 
19a Ploughed 4Jim deep in spring 
20a Ploughed 7 Jin.' deep in spring 
21a Ploughed 4|m. deep in spring 
22a Ploughed 4 Jin. deep in spring 
23a Ploughed 4|in. deep in spring 
24a Ploughed 7l-in. deep in spring 


^Deeply ploughed every 
second fallow 

^Deeply ploughed every 
third fallow 


^Deeply ploughed every 
fourth fallow 


Total ■ 

Produce Grain 
per Acre. per Acre. 
T. c. L. Bush. lbs. 


0 

13 

35 

7 

51 

0 

12 

46 

9 

18 

0 

15 

57 

11 

43 

0 

18 

68 

10 

53 

1 

0 

76 

12 

37 

0 

10 

38 

li 

22 

0 

15 

40 

10 

2 

0 

15 

40 

10 

59 

0 

12 

19 

13 

48 

1 

1 

80 

14 

49 

0 

17 

46 

14 

37 

0 

12 

32 

13 

19 

1 

0 

76 

15 

22 

1 

0 

76 

13 

18 

0 

17 

46 

17 

37 

ro 

15 

57 

11 

2 

10 

16 

61 

13 

10 

fo 

14 

38 

12 

54 


2 

84 

15 

47 

li 

0 

76 

16 

33 

fo 

14 

53 

16 

41 

11 

0 

76 

13 

31 

0 

13 

35 

12 

SO 

0 

9 

24 

10 

26 
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The only other field experiment with cereals was a lime test, results of which 
are to be found below:— 


Lime Test with Bcujah Wheat — Kybijbolite, 1915. 


Treatment. 

Area. 

Total 

Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

One ton lime in autumn . 

One bundredweight superphosphate at seeding .... 

Acres. 

Bush, ibs. 

Bush. lbs. 

;; } 6-07 

79 17 

11 53 

One hundredweight superphosphate . 

4-28 

44 o4 

10 29 


These figures are hardly a criterion of the efects of lime on wheat for the 
season, as unfortunately the variety used is rather rust liable, and it suffered 
very considerably. The limed portion of the crop made very much stronger 
growth than the untreated, and was so vigorous and sapp}' that it took the 
rust to a much greater extent than did the untreated portion that was so 
much behind it in luxuriance. Before harvest the difference between the 
two plots was very marked, and looked bushels in favor of the lime, but when 
cleaned the difference was but little more than a bushel. 


POTATO CULTURE. 


A paper on this subject w’as contributed b.y Mr. R. Fowler (Inspec¬ 
tor of Orchards) at the Conference of the South-Eastern Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau. The writer of the paper mentioned that 
when larger areas of peat and swamp lands were made available by 
drainage, and smaller holdings w-ere more popular, the potato crop 
would take its place as one of the most important. Despite that fact, 
however, in his opinion, there had been during the past few years a 
decline, not only in the area put under that crop in the Mount Gam- 
bier district, but also in the average yields, a statement that wms borne 
out by statistics. That position, how'ever, wnuld not continue. 

''On the expensive volcanic soils round Mount Gambler,’’ the paper 
continued, "some crop other than grain must be growm at least once 
in, three or four years. There is no other crop that will give a fair 
return for the time and money spent on it, and at the same time bring 
the soil hack into a good condition for other crops, like the potato. 

"It will, perhaps, be argued that potatoes do not pay, there is so 
much expense attached to their cultivation, and under present methods, 
with a crop return of 2 tons or so to the acre, this may be so; but the 
point is—Cannot we improve in some way or other our standard of 
cultivation? If our land is showing signs of exhaustion, is there no 
treatment that will restore it to its original fertility ? 
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^ ‘ Tlie potato will grow in many soils, but it does best in a ricb loamy 
soil or well-drained peat. It wall also succeed in deep sandy loams, but 
wall not thrive in stiff clay or undrained peat. It likes a nice warm, 
comparatively dry climate, but needs a fair amount of rain during the 
growing period. 


SuiTxVBLE Seed. 

'' In regard to the seed, it will be found that ' like wall produce like' 
ill the majority of cases, and it is owdng to some fault in the selection 
if that wdiieli was once a good variety 'runs out.’ The features of a 
good variety are disease-resisting powders, good cooking quality, high 
yield per acre, shallow’ eyes, and good keeping qualities. Some are 
naturally stronger than others, and will withstand adverse conditions 
better and remain longer in cultivation; but no matter how" 
strong a variety may be, it cannot withstand the degenerating 
influences of bad seed selection. If any crop is started off with very 
poor seed the result is almost certain to be poor also. The method of 
seed selection in the majority of cases wEen the crop is lifted is for the 
seed to be taken from the rejects from the marketable sample or from 
the bulk if pitted. If it happens, as in a year like this, that the price 
is high, and dealers will accept a small sample, much of that which 
should he retained for seed will find its way to market, and there will 
be only diseased and very small rough stuff, fit only for cattle food, 
from wiiich to select the seed. After the marketable stuff has been 
carted in, the small rejects are stored in heaps or bags in any con¬ 
venient place, and perhaps left for some time, probably till planting, 
by w’hieh time they will have growm perhaps a mass of long pale shoots, 
which are broken oft* at planting. There is no doubt that the seed 
suffers from this treatment. 

‘Mf this is practised, the best cannot be secured, as after the crop 
is all heaped up together, it is impossible to tell the product of the 
strong from that of the wreak. In the natural order of things, the 
weak will produce more small potatoes than the strong. With this 
indiscriminate selection the result %vill be that in a few years the 
larger percentage of the seed will be from weak plants, and by eon- 
linuiiig the process, w^e arrive at the stage when the potato is ^ruii out.’ 
It should be remembered, though, that there are tw^o classes of small 
potatoes—those that inherit their weakness from the parent plant, 
and those which, owing to late development, have not had time to ripen. 
There is no objection to the use of the latter for seed, and that is the 
reason round seed taken from a crop grown from cut seed will 
generally give good results. 
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'‘The ideal method of selection '^ould be that done in the growing 
crop while still green, and at the digging time. It should be possible 
to select enough each year to grow what might he called a stud plot, 
where selected seed would be used to produce the seed for the bulk 
crop, the size of the stud plot depending on the area to be planted each 
year. 

Treatment op Potato Seed. 

'‘A point worth noting here is the time when potatoes intended for 
seed should be dug. It has been clearly demonstrated by experiments 
carried out for a number of years that immature seed uill increase 
the yield considerably. In the experiments carried out last year in 
Victoria by Mr. J. T. Ramsay the increase in the yield due to the use 
of immature seed amounted to 1-} tons to 2 tons to the acre, or about 
equal to our average return. 

^ ^ I know that it is contrary to preconceived ideas, because, as a rule, 
the seeds of all plants reciuire to he thoroughly ripe before they will 
successfully reproduce their kind; but it must be remembered that 
the potato sett is not the true seed of the potato plant; that is con¬ 
tained in the potato apple or berry produced on top of the plant after 
flowering. The seed used for planting is merely a cutting, an enlarged 
portion of an underground stem, for tubers are not produced on the 
root of the potato plant, hut on underground stems, which if exposed 
to the air and light would develop leaves like the rest of the plant. In 
fact, small potatoes growing above the ground must often have been 
noticed, and where these occur there is rarely anything underneath. 

''By immature seed I mean seed dug before the crop is ripe, not seed 
made green by exposure to the air, though that is the condition the 
seed should be in at planting time. 

"A very good way in wRich to obtain this condition is to store the 
seed where it will get plenty of ventilation, and also he exposed to 
light, a good place being under the shelter of a eliimp of pines, where 
the seeds will not come directly under the rays of the sun. It should 
be spread out thinly on the ground, on the floor of a shed, or in special 
seed boxes. The floor of a drying shed attached to a shearing shed 
makes an ideal place for storing seed. 

Sprouting. 

'' The practice of sprouting seed is strongly advocated, as a rule, and 
it has many advantages, thongh it entails a considerable amount more 
work. If seed were boxed and sprouted before planting,' a considerable 
amomt of the failures or 'misses’ in the crop would be fllled, as it 
would be possible to cull out those that should not be planted. 
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must often have been noticed that potatoes will throw out thin, 
spindly shoots, or perhaps grow another small tuber close to the eye. 
Such potatoes are no good for seed, being affected by what is knovui 
as spindle disease, and this condition is brought about by reduced 
vitality or degeneration of the seed, and it has been found by experi¬ 
ments that when potatoes are planted in a very dry soil, so that only 
small, unripe tubers are produced, or when, after making luxuriant 
growth in the early stages, a severe drought checks the growth, as in a 
season like the present, a considerable percentage will be affected wdth 
spindle disease, and it is advisable to go in for a complete change of 
seed. 

‘^Uinother advantage of sprouting seed is that in the majority of 
eases only one strong shoot, having short internodes, will develop from 
the terminal bud. This will subsequently produce a better system of 
iiiidergToiind branches, and consequently more tubers than if every 
eye on the potato seed sprouted. Sprouted seed will give a heavier 
yield of marketable tubers than will a potato of the same size that has 
sprouted from every eye. Sprouted seed will also be ready for digging 
before uiisproiited. 

Whole or Cut Seed. 

^lAs to the wisdom of planting whole or cut seed, if it is very large 
I should say cut it; if a nice handy sized round seed that would cut 
only two small setts, it might be better planted whole; but that would 
depend upon how much seed w^as available and the ground you wished 
to plant. 

‘^Aii acre of the round seed would give more than an acre of the 
cut, if small seed were halved; but an acre of cut seed, cut from 
large potatoes, w-ould give more marketable tubers than the small 
round seed under average conditions. It has been found by experi¬ 
ment that it is not advisable to cut to one eye, unless the seed is very 
strong and the land first-class potato soil. Whole seed should be used 
if the ground is moist or peaty land. Experiments have proved, also, 
that the stem end of a potato will produce as good potatoes as the 
crown, and I do not think it a good practice to cut off the crown, as 
there is no doubt that the best shoot comes from there. In a very dry 
soil or in a dry season I should say the larger the seed the better for 
the young plant, which in its early stages depends upon the food and 
moisture in the seed. 

Planting. 

^ * The depth to plant is another point on which there is no fixed 
opinion, but in experiments carried out over a period of six years in 
Canada 3in. to 5in. was found to be the best depth; hut it must be re- 
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•inerabered that the shallower the potatoes the more the potato iiioth 
will spoil, and that is a serious consideration. The general practice 
is to plant in rows about 27in. to 28in. apart, and 20in. to 24iii. apart 
in the rows. Potatoes should not he left too long after cutting before 
planting, nor should they be planted in wet soil or during wet weather. 

“The land needs to be in a good mechanical condition—that is, it 
■should be well worked up and friable. It should contain as much 
vegetable matter—^huinus—as possi])le. The fact that virgin land will 
often produce the best results shows the necessity for this, and land 
should be so treated that, if possible^ it becomes richer and not poorer 
for every successive crop taken from it. Rotation of crops is one of 
the best methods of restoring the physical state of the soil The essen¬ 
tial elements in the soil are nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and 
lime, and as soils vary so much, even in one district, no set quantities 
of either can be stated. A good mixed dressing would be 2cwt. super., 
Icwt. Thomas phosphate, Ic^^T. sulphate of potash, Icwt. sulphate of 
ammonia. The land should be in a good state to start with, and 
should be kept so by frequent stirring with the horse hoe. Until the 
plants are Sin. or more high the harrow is an effective implement to use, 
unless the land is very dirty with weeds; l|in. to 2in. is generally 
deep enough to cultivate. In the peat lands, owing to its liability to 
drift and blow^ away, verj^ little in tbe way of cultivation can be given 
after the crop is planted. 

“It is necessary that potatoes should be well mounded, as the deeper 
the tubers are covered the less liable are they to injury from disease, 
particularly potato moth; and harvesting, particularly if this operation 
is done with a machine, is much simpler if the rows can be followed. 

' ^ I have seen a number of different potato-digging machines at work, 
but so far they appear to give fair results only where the land is 
clean and dry, and under those conditions they appear to act well and 
should represent a big saving in labor. 

YARIETrES. 

^ ‘ In selecting varieties, consideration must be given to the position 
of the field and the market that is to be supplied- Where high land, 
safe from frosts, is available, and it is desired to plant early, Bis- 
marcks, Pinkeyes, or Early Manistee may be used. For planting a 
little later, there is the choice of Up-to-date, Scottish Triumph, Red¬ 
skins, and for late planting Snowflakes and Gariiiens. Different dis¬ 
tricts suit different varieties. In the peat soils Redskins come first, 
then Snowflakes, with Up-to-date, Scottish Triumph, or Coronation. 
In the Kalaiigadoo district, from what I have seen, I should say 
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tlie Pinkeye, White and Blue Prolific give the best results. Eedskins 
seem to do fairly well, but are much subject to ‘^bro^vn fleck.' 

'' The time for planting will also depend on eireiimstances, but it is 
not safe to plant much before August or later than December. I like 
late planting for Snowflakes under average conditions. 

Maeketestg. 

''I think it a mistake on the growers’ part to market potatoes that 
are small and dirty or diseased. The grading should be conscientiously 
carried out. To attempt to palm off inferior stuff is certain to prove 
unprofitable to the grower and cause a lot of after trouble. I cer¬ 
tainly think that growers should brand their names on the bags. If 
this practice were adopted it would give some encouragement to the 
grading of good samples only^ and the grower with inferior stuff would 
be ashamed to put his name on his bags unless the sample was made 
as good as possible, and would probably endeavor to grow a better 
sample the next season, 

‘'^The consumer would benefit in that he would get better and 
cheaper potatoes, for it stands to reason that, though the inferior, 
diseased, and scabby potatoes may be palmed off while sevm up in bags, 
it is a different matter when they come to be parcelled out in pounds 
and quarters, and the more dirt, waste, and rubbish the greengrocer 
has to put out, the more he must charge for what is left. He would 
soon learn to know those whose brand of potatoes he could rely on, and 
would see that he got that brand. 

The winter then referred to diseases and pests which were trouble¬ 
some. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The June meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was held 
on Wednesday, the 14th, there being present Messrs. F. Coleman (in 
the chair), G. E. Laffer, M.F., A. M. Dawkins, C. E. Birks, C. J. 
Tuckwell, T, H. Williams, J. Miller, and H. J. Finnis (Acting- 
Secretary); 

Destruction of Sparrows and Starlings, —The Director of Agricul¬ 
ture forwarded a letter received by him from Mr. A. G. Edquist, in 
regard to the question of the destruction of birds by poisoning, in the 
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course of wMeli it was stated that suddenly to banish iinineiise niiiii- 
bers of birds from the orchards and vineyards would be to give pro¬ 
tection to the insect pests, which became active during the winter and 
the spring. The present season had provided a splendid example of 
'what might have happened had the birds been absent from the orchard 
and vineyard. He referred to the millions of green caterpillars and 
bugs that attached the vines and hunches of green fruit, but were held 
in check by birds. It would be more rational to indulge in regular 
destruction of the pests, and avoid the second disaster, consequent on 
the death of the birds. To destroy the birds hy poisoning the broken 
grapes and fruit would lead to a slaughter of the innoeeiits. Xeaiiy 
all the honey-eaters, wdiich were particularly fond of scale insects at 
that season of the year, might be found drinking the fermenting juices 
in grapes, plums, and pears. That action led to the belief that they 
were all fruit-eaters. It was, therefore^ not ad^dsable to poison the 
residium of crops any more than it was to poison drinking water set 
out in tins. He asked the depaidment to setHn motion the necessary 
factors in the production of a right and rational public opinion regard¬ 
ing the wisdom of the proposed action. Mr. Laffer said Mr. Edqiiist 
should be requested to supply a list of birds likely to be poisoned by 
the proposed scheme of poisoning grapes and currants. The only two 
birds he knew of that were likely to be affected were the wattle bird 
and the English blackbird. Of all the native birds, the wattle bird 
was the most destructive to crops. Mr. Dawkins said the English 
blackbird did great harm to orange crops. It was decided that the 
matter should stand over till the next meeting. 

Collecting Siatistical Data ,—A resolution from the Blackwood 
Branch, dealing with the method of collecting statistics, and a report 
thereon from the Government Statistician, were considered. It was 
decided that Mr. Laffer should interview the Government Statistician 
in regard to the matter. 

Advisory Council of Education ,—Professor Arthur J. Perkins was 
nominated as the Board's representative on the Advisory Council of 
Education. 

lAfe Members.—The names of Messrs. R. Pavy (Crystal Brook) 
and, R. H. Satchell (Narridy) were added to the list of life members 
of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branches .—^Approval was given to the formation of new 
Branches at the undermentioned centres, with membership as fol¬ 
low's:—^Yacka (16 members); Loxton (35 members); Tantanoola (27 
members); Pompoota (27 .members). 

Forty-eight names were added to the rolls of existing Branches. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


EEPOET FOB THE MONTH OF JUNE. 

Tiie following reports on tlie general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Exjierimeiital Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers:— 

Boohoroicie. —Yv^eather—The weather has been very seasonable; splendid rains 
have fallen at intervals during the month. The wind at times was very strong, and 
some damage has been done to windmills. Crops—The majority of farmers have 
finished seeding. The earlier sown wdieat is showing up, and all crops will benefi.t 
from the rains. Natural Feed—Grass is beginning to shoot, but cold w'eather has 
checked it to some extent. Stock—Large stock is looking well, but the young 
iambs are feeling the cold bleak winds. Pests—Foxes and eaglehawks are numerous. 
Miseellaneoiis—This month has altereil the appearance of the season from a poor 
one into one that shows prospects of being very good. 

Kyhytolite, —^Weather—Previous seeding rains, altliongii adequate, were not ex¬ 
cessive, and farmers welcomed a fall of 123 points at the beginning of the month, 
foilow'ed by a little over a week^s warm weather. During the latter half of the 
month light rain has been fairly continuous, and extremely cold conditions have 
prevailed. The total rainfall for the month was 335 points. Crops—Seeding is 
complete, with few exceptions, and the majority of crop sown had made good 
growth before the cold weather set in. The late-sown grain is a long time ger¬ 
minating, but the ground is not yet too wet for good results. Cereals sown early 
for greenfeed have already been available for the first feeding. Natural feed is 
plentiful, but is not making any extra length. Stock are in good order; there 
have been losses among the late autumn lambs through the extreme cold experienced 
at the time of dropping, but losses from other causes since last month have been 
extremely light. 

Turret field, —^Weather—The anxiety of farmers in regard to rain was set at rest 
early in the month, 123 points being registered during the first five days. June 
has turned out a w^et month, the rainfall totalling S-iin. There were no sharp 
frosts, though some cold and boisterous days were experienced. Crops—Many 
farmers preferred to wait for rain before seeding, and owing to the continued wet 
weather in June they have been omewhat hampered in their seeding operations. 
A week’s fine weather, however, would enable all farmers to complete this work. 
Crops sown before the rain are up and looking well. Natural Peed—Grazing pad- 
docks are showing up green, and stock are able to get fair pickings. Stock are 
healthy and in good condition. Pests—^Foxes are still fairly numerous. Babbits 
are not so much in evidence. The present high prices for meat have caused a de¬ 
mand for rabbits, and trappers account for a large number, which are sent to the 
city. Miscellaneous—The North Para has been in flood on a number of occasions 
during the month, and has caused considerable inconvenience. 

VeitcK —Weather—The weather conditions this month have considerably im¬ 
proved. The rain gauge at Yeitch registered 163 points up to the 27th (average 
160 points). We have experienced a few cold, windy days, and also one very heavy 
frost. Crops—Crops throughout the district are now showing a nice healthy color. 
Some of the fields seeded in April are thin in the germination, but the plants are 
stooling out well. Natural Peed—The season’s scrub feed is now shooting up in 
the shape of barley grass, mustard, saltbush, &e. Stock all in healthy condition. 
Pests—Babbits are making their appearance; some of the old warrens are again 
being opened. Miscellaneous—Fallowing operations have started now that the 
rubbish has germinated. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A, W. Sandforii & Oo,j Limited, report oii Julj 1st:— 

Butter. —Since the begimiing of June mag’nificeiit rains have been experienct'di 
tliroLighoiit tlie State, the quantity falling in rnany places constituting a record. 
Prodiietiou may, therefore, be expected to increase rapidly now. During the nioiitli, 
however, values advanced in synipathy with the strong prices ruling in the eastern 
States, so that at the close ‘‘Alfa’’ was Is. llU-d.; ‘‘Primus,•” Is. 9|d.; choice 
separators and dairies, Is. 6hi. to Is. 72d.; store and collectors’, Is. 3wd. to Is. Jd. 
per ll'. 


Eggs. —Undoubtedly better attention is being paid to this dep^artment of the 
farm, the big grain harvest of last year allowing larger quantities of birds to be 
kept, and it seems apparent also that a better class is being bred. Eggs are in 
miicii greater supply, so that more export trade is being done, and values have 
receded to;—Hen, Is. 3d.; duck, Is. 4d. per dozen. 

Cheese. —Supplies coming forward are perhaps not quite as great, and this, com¬ 
bined with eoiitlnued local demand, and also fair export orders, has firmed prices 
to the extent of about ^d., values now being front lOd. to lOhl. per lb. for large 
to loaf. 

Bacon. —Quantities continue to increase, and in conjunction with the slower 
seasonable demand, rates have further eased a little. Best factory cured sides, Is. 
to Is. Id,; hams, Is. to Is. 0§d. per lb. 

Honey. —^X^ocal imrehasers seem to have obtained their requii*einents in full, but 
there is still some export business going through. However, prices are not quite so 
high, prime clear extracted now selling at ocL; second grades, dd. to 4|d.; beeswax, 
very saleable at Is. od. jier lb. 

Almonds. —Under the infiuenee of eon.signinents continuing to be short of trade 
wants, values are a little higher, and Brandis are now 9vl. to 94d.; mixed softshells, 
8-id.; hardshells, 4d.; kernels, Is. 5d. to Is, 6d. per ib. 

Live Poultry. —The pannings, which have been considerable during the month, 
certainly show' that more attention is being paid by the fanners to this line. The 
class of bird also is much impx*oved, and in spite of the fact that larger immbers'are 
coming along, yet, doubtless owing to the high prices ruling for meat, values have 
maintained firm, and the prospect is that they will continue to do so. Good table 
roosters realised from 3s. 6d. to 4s. each; niee-conditioned cockerels, 2s. 9d. to 
3s. 3d.; plump hens, 2s. fid. to 3s. fid.; ducks, 2s, 8d. to 4s,; geese, 5s. to 6s.; 
pigeons, lOd. each; turkeys from 9d. to 10-^d. per lb. live weight for fair to good 
table birds. 

Potatoes and Onions, —Moderate supplies of potatoes have arrived from Mount 
Gambler district, but for the remainder of this year the quantities available there 
are not likely to affect the market to any appreciable extent. Samples arriving 
from Ballarat have, generally speaking, been satisfactory, and for the next few 
moiitlis the bulk of our supplies must be imported. Onions. —There has been no 
activity in this line, and supplies continue to come forward from the Colae district. 
Prices:—Potatoes—Prime iSnowfiakes, £7 per ton on rails, Mile End or Fort 
Adelaide. Onions, £5 5s. per ton on rails, Mile End or Port Adelaide. 
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I’ha folIoTOg figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteoroloo'ical 
Department, show the rainfall for the month of and to the end of June, 1916 also^tlie 
ai'erage precipitation to the end of June, and the average annual rainfall. ’ 


Station, 

For 

J imf', 
1 SI 6 . 

To end 
June, 
i9i6. 

Av’ge, 
to end 
Ju:.e 

Av’^-e. 

Annual 

Rainfali 

Far North 
O odnadatta .... 

1 

AND Upper N 
2-77 1 5-33 

^ORTH. 

2-92 

1 

4-76! 

Tareoola ........ 

0-70 

1-16 

3-60 

7-58 i 

Hergott.. 

0-45 

0-95 

3-43 

6-04 j 

Farina ......... 

0-74 

1-65 

3-86 

6-70 i 

Leigh’s Creek ... 

0-77 

1-18 

4*95 

8-66 i 

Beltana . 

i-18 

2-01 

5-12 

9-22! 

BMnman. 

2-44 

3-34 

5-02 

12-83 : 

HooMna. 

3-49 

5-24 

_ 


Hawker. 

2-95 

4-35 

6-03 

12-22 : 

Wilson. 

2-50 

3*45 

5-98 

11-78 

Gordon. 

1-79 

3-82 

5-OG 

10-26 

Quom. 

3-17 

4-46 

6-50 

13-78 

Port Augusta ... 

1-50 

3*06 

4-90 

9-46 

Port Augusta W. 

1-34 

2-81 

4-58 

9-36 

Brace. 

1-88 

2-81 

4-85 

10-01 

Hammond. 

2-29 

3-31 

5-49 

11-46 

Wilmington ..... 

4-69 

6-88 

8-57 

18-26 

Willowie. 

2-85 

4-li 

5-69 

11-90 

Melrose. 

6-82 

9-39 

11-01 

23-04 

Booleroo Centre.. 

3-81 

5-51 

7-34 

15-83 

Port Germeia ,.. 

2-13 

4-25 

6-40 

12-84 

Wirrahara. 

6-07 

8-80 

8-79 

18-91 

Appila . 

2-45 

4-18 

7-01 

15-08 

Oradock. 

2-02 

2-78 

5-44 

10-86 

Carrieton. 

3-10 

4-49 

5-76 

12-22 

Johnburg.. 

2-05 

3-11 

4-74 

10-21 

Eureiia .. 

3-22 

4-72 

6-19 

13-24 

Orroroo . 

3-00 

5-19 

6-58 

13-42 

Black Rock. 

2-80 

4-83 

5-94 

12-25 

Petersburg. 

2-44 

4-57 

6-11 

13-07 

Yongaia... 

3-09 

5-68 

6-28 

13-94 

Nobth - East , 

Doolta . 1 1-64 1 3-09 1 



Nackara . 

1-20 

2-46 

_ 

, 

Yunta. 

1-52 

2-02 

4-34 

8*22 

Waukaringa .... 

1-65 

2-15 

4-15 

7-94 

Mannahll 

1-35 

2-11 

4-34 

8-46 

Ooekburn... 

0-80 

1-28 

4-45 

7-97 

Broken Hill, NSW 

0-83 

1-63 

5-08 

9-63 

Lower North. 

Port Pirie .. I 3-06 j 5-26 

7-65 

13-21 

Port Broughton . 

3-17 

6-34 

7*12 

14-33 

But© ...... 

4-27 

7-16 

7-41 

15*42 

Laura.. 

4-31 

7-27 

8-27 

18-22 

Caltowie ........ 

3-38 

6-76 

7-70 

17-27 

Jamestown .... 

4-41 

7-30 

7-65 

17-46 

Gladstone 

3-06 

5-90 

7-22 

16-00 

Crystal Brook ... 

3*34 

6-14 

7-34 

15-62 

Georgetown ..... 

4-43 

7-92 

8-51 

18-32 

Narridy. 

3-17 

6-11 

6-88 

16-79 

Eedhill. 

4-12 

7-51 

8-96 

16-79 


station. 

For 

June, 

1916. 

To end 
June, 
1916. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
June. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

1 ‘ J 1* 

Lower NoETH-^<3^^^lni^6^^. 


Spalding. 

5-03 

9-19 

8-77 

20-25 

Gulnare . 

5-06 

8-8S 

8-47 

19-74 

BundaleerW.Wks. 

4-68 

9-35 

7-35 

17-29 

Yacka_ ...... 

4-75 

7-48 

7-07 

15-27 

Koolunga. 

3-84 

7-47 

7-45 

15-94 

Snowtown. 

5-07 

8-12 

7-48 

15-70 

Brinkworth ..... 

5-14 

8-62 

7-20 

16-48 

Elyth. 

4-J2 

8-45 

7-77 

16-34 

Clare. 

7-06 

13-20 

11-11 

24-30 

Mintaro Central . 

8-44 

12-60 

9-78 

21-99 

Watervale....... 

8-40 ^ 

13-31 

12-51 

27*17 

Auburn . 

6-38 

10*48 

11-09 

24-25 

Hoyleton . 

4-22 

7-03 

8 49 

17-96 

Balaklava . 

3-11 

6-00 i 

7-70 

16-03 

Port Wakefield .. 

3-43 

6-02 

6-84 

13-13 

Terowie . 

2-13 

4-25 

6-13 

13-71 

Yarcowie ....... 

2-51 

5-58 I 

6-33 

13-91 

Haliett. 

3-24 ! 

5-65 

7-16 

16-40 

Mount Bryan ... 

4-00 

8-53 

6-90 

15-73 

Burra . 

5-59 

8*78 

8-11 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat.... 

5-04 

8-47 

8-70 

18-87 


West of Murray Range. 

Manoora. 5-13 9-28 8-23 18-09 

Saddleworth - 4-35 7 - 9 G 9-20 19-69 

Marrabel . 5-56 9-91 8-66 18-94 

Riverton . 5-61 11-89 9-48 20-48 

Tarlee . 4-86 9-37 8 -,11 17-48 

Stockport. 5-00 10-15 7-28 15-89 

Hamloy Bridge .. 5-18 9-44 7-77 16-45 

Kapunda . 5-77 10-73 9-02 19-67 

I’reelxng. 5-88 10-71 8-14 17-85 

Greenock. 8-03 13-17 9-56 21-46 

Truro. 6-25 10-88 8-77 19-74 

StockweH. 7*06 10-80 9-04 20-30 

Nuriootpa . 7-94 12-54 9-47 21-25 

Angaston ....... 8-28 12-69 9-87 22-25 

Tanunda . 8-24 12-95 10-26 22-28 

Lyndoeh . 7-30 11-40 10-45 23-01 

Abelaede Rlains. 

Mallala. 4-00 7-75 8-10 16-88 

Rosewortby. 5.31 3.97 g,i2 17-31 

Oawler. 6-66 11-69 9-08 19-21 

Two Wells. 5-31 8-80 8-06 16-36 

Virgmia..... 5-85 9-38 8-52 17-58 

SmitMeld ...... 7-15 10-33 8-31 17-30 

Salisbury. 7-80 11-31 9-05 18-57 

North Adelaide .. 9-81 14-32 10-28 21-49 

Adelaide. 8-58 12*75 10*10 21*04 

Brighton . 8-33 13-09 9-85 19*93 

Ohmlg . 7-62 10-95 9-09 18-35 
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RAX^TFALL— 



For 

To end i 

Av’ge. ' 

Av’ge. ! 


For i 

To end ! 

Av’ge. i 

Av’ge. 

station. 

J une, 

June, i 

to end 

Annual 1 

Station. ! 

June, 1 

June, i 

fo end ! 

4iiniial 


1910. 

i9i6. ; 

.Tune. 1 

Rainfall j 


1916. i 

1916. 1 

June. 1 

Kamfall 

Adelaide Plains— tonimueA, 


West of Spbncee’s Gulf— coKliwed. 

Magill.. 

8-42 

12*42 

12*65 

25*69 

Streaky Bav. 

4*68 

6*94 

7*60 

15*31 

Glen Osmond ,.. 

10*66 

16*43 

12*03 

25*26 

Port Edlston .... 

5*27 

9*66 

7*94 

16*49 

Mitcham . 

9*81 

14*31 

11*35 

23*47 ! 

Port Lincoln .... 

7*49 

1M5 

9*37 

19*88 

Belair. 

— 

4*55 

14*08 

28*64 ; 

Tumby.. 

4*23 

6*09 

6*98 

15*00 






Carrow ......... 

4*14 

6*38 



Mount Loety Ranges. 


Cowell . 

1*93 

3*31 

5*97 

11-76 

Houghton . 

12*80 

— 

— 

— i 

Point Lowly .... 

2*22 

3*47 

5*87 

12*21 

Teatree Guiiy..,. 

9*22 

14*45 

13*90 

28-19 ; 





Stirling West ... 
Uraidla ........ 

17*57 

17*25 

25*71 

25*19 

21*89 

20*89 

46-70 i 
44-35 1 

YoEKB’S PeNINSULjS 



Clarendon . 

11*52 

18*42 

15*95 

33*67 1 

Wallaroo .. 

3*09 

6*97 

7*24 

14*05 

Morphett Vale .. 

7*67 

12*05 

11 15 

23-32 j 

j Kadina.. 

4*24 

7*61 

7*92 

15*88 

Noarlunga ...... 

6*78 

10*27 

9*76 

20-28 

i Moonta ........ 

4*72 

8*14 

7*80 

15-22 

Willunga . 

8*95 

13*86 

12*21 

25*98 

j Green’s Plains ... 

4*18 

7*27 

7*60 

15*73 

Aidinga . 

7*14 

10*74 

9*78 

20*34 

I Maitland . 

7-46 

11*70 

9*69 

20*08 

Norman vide .... 

8*31 

12*28 

9*91 

20*65 

1 Ardrossan . 

4*37 

7*14 

6*78 

13*89 

Yanbalilla... 

9*18 

13*69 

11*46 

22*78 

1 Port Victoria ... 

5*96 

9*18 

7*62 

15-20 

Cape Jervis. 

6*05 

S*16 

7*80 

16*34 

1 Carramuika ..... 

5*67 

9*22 

8*56 

i 18*51 

Mount Pleasant , 

8*35 

13*74 

12*25 

26*87 } 

j Minlaton . 

7*14 

10*15 

8*26 

17*41 

Blumberg . 

10*45 

15*31 

13*57 

29*38 

Stansbury. 

5*53 

8*06 

8*02 

17-06 

Gumeracha . 

10*77 

16*67 

15*24 

33*30 1 

Warooka . 

5*99 

9*13 

8*16 

17*71 

Lobethal .. 

13 67 

19 01 

16*08 

35*38 

Yorketown ..... 

7*06 

9*82 

8*12 

17*47 

Woodside. 

9*77 

14*57 

14*23 

31*87 

Edithburgh. 

6*63 

9*63 

7*98 

16*48 

Hahndorf. 

8*81 

14*49 

15*90 

35*45 ! 





Naime . 

7*il 

11*33 

13*24 

28*83 ? 

f South and South-East. 


Mount Barker ,., 

9*43 

15*40 

13*85 

30*93 I 






Echunga . 

10*53 

15*85 

15*44 

32*83 1 

Cape Borda. 

5*82 

11*50 

12*23 

25*09 

Macclesfield. 

8*75 

14*26 

13*56 

30*72 ‘ 

Kingscote . 

6*44 

9-62 

8*94 

18*95 

Meadows ....... 

12*29 

18*61 

16*33 

35*52 

Penneshaw ..... 

6-20 

10*24 

10*14 

21*34 

Strathaibyn. 

6*00 

9*00 

8*89 

19*28 1 

Cape Willoughby. 

6*39 

12*39 

9*00 

19*69 


j 

Victor Harbor ... 

5*28 

8-75 

10*51 

22*18 


Mueeay Flats asod Valley. 


Milang .. 

Langhome’a Brdg 
TailemBecd .... 
Murray Bridge .. 


Mannum . 

Palmer .. 

Sedan... 

Blanchetown ..,. 

Eudunda.. 

SutlierlaEds ..... 

Morgan . 

Overland Comer . 
Renmark ....... 

Loxton ......... 


Eucla.. 1-20 

Wliite Well...... 1*38 

FO'Wleris Bay ,,. 3'{)2 

Penong......... 3-79 

Murat Bay _ 2-90 

Smoky Bay ..... 3*28 


3*73 

6*16 

7*17 

15*01 i 

3*31 

5*57 

7*86 

16*08 

3*31 

5*55 

7*04 

15-27 

4*16 

1 6*27 

— 

— 

2*95 

5*15 

6*81 

14*32 

3*90 

5*77 

7*40 

! 15*65 

2*01 

3*33 

5*84 

11-67 

3*58 

6*08 

6*88 

15*60 

3*25 

5*51 

5*75 

11*92 

1*00 

2*07 

5*31 

10*71 

4*26 

7*46 

7*60 

17*33 

2*22 

4*50 

4*88 

10*60 

0*96 

1*87 

4*38 

9*29 

1*01 

1*95 ' 

5*51 

1142 

1*41 

2*54 

5*99 

10-93 i 

1*82 

4*08 


_ 1 

ll 

Spencte’s Gulf. 

] 

1*20 

3*44 ! 

5*74 

10*13 

1*38 

5*09 

4*65 

9*67 

3*02 

5*43 ■ 

6*38 

12*11 

3 * 79 ' 

6*40 

5*94 

11*93 

2*90 

5*29 

— 

— 

3*28 

5*41 

— 

— 


Port Elliot. 

Goolwa. 

Pinnaroo . 

Parilla . 

Lameroo ... 

ParraMe. 

Geranium . 

Peake.. 

Cooke’s Plains .. 

Meningie . 

Coonalpyn .. 

Coomandook .... 

Tintinarra. 

Keith. 

Bordertown. 

Wolseley 

Frances .. 

Karaeoorte . 

Penola .. 

Lucindale . 

Ejngston.. i 

Robe . I 

Beachpoit.! 

MiBicent ....... 

Motmt Gambler , ,! 
C, Nrthumberland 
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on 
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Branoh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 


Page 

July. 

Aug. 


Page 

July. 

Aug. 

Amyton.. 

t 

* 

— 


Gawier Riyer. 

Georgetown . 


— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 




Geranium. 


29 

26 

Arden Yale & Wyacca 

* 

— 

— 

Gladstone .. 


— 

—- 

Arthurton .. 


— 

— 

Glencoe... 


— 

— 

Balaklava .. 


8 

12 

Glencope .. 


— 

— 

Beaufort. 


■— 


Goode.. 


— 

— 

Beetaloo Talley.. 

f 

12 

— 

Green Patch. 


10 

— 

Belalie North. 

* 

— 

— 

Gumeracha .. 

* 

— 

— 

Berri... 

1096 

12 

16 

Halidon.. 

1092 

— 

— 

Blackwood. 

1096 

— 

— 

Hartley.... ... 

1097 

12 

9 

Blyth. 

1085 

— 

— 

Hawker............ 

1082 

' 18 

15 

Bookpurnong East .. 

t 

— 

— 

Hilltown . 


— 

8 

Booleroo Centre. 

+ 


— 

Hookina.. 

1085 

11 

Borrika .. 

1091 

— 

— 

Inman Talley .. 


— 

— 



— 


Ironhank . 


15 

12 

Brentwood. 

* 

13 

10 

Julia. 



— 

Brinkley. 


15 

12 

Kadina. 


— 

— 

Bundaleer Springs ., 

1087 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo . 

1103 

8 

12 

Burra. 


— 

— 

Kanmantoo ......... 


8 

12 

Bute ........ ...... 

+ 

— 

— 

Keith. 


— 

— 

Butler ............ 


i — 

— 

KiKi. i 


— 

— 

Caltowie.. 


1 — 

— 

Kingscote. 

Hi ; 

— 1 

— 

Oanowie Belt. 


— 

— 

Kingston-on- M array. 

¥ 

— 

■— 

Cameton 

i- 

+ 

— 

— 

Koonihba. 


11 1 

S 

Carrow .. 

+ 


— 

Koppio . 

+ 

■f 

11 1 

— 

Cherry Gardens...... 

t 

il 1 

8 

Kybybolite ......... 

t 

13 i 

10 

danfield . ^ ^ - - - . . - 

1092 

_ 

__ 

Lameroo... 


\ 


dare.. 


_ 


Laura .. 


1 

_ 

Clarendon.. 

1097 

— 

_ 

Leighton.. 

1087 

— 

, — 

Claypaa Bore. ...... 


10 

7 

Longwood. 

1097 

— 


Colton. 


— 

_ 

Loxton .... 


— j 

1 — 

Coomandook ........ 

t 

— 

_ 

Lueindale .. 

m 

— ^ 

— 

Coomooroo 

1082 

— 

— 

Lyndooh. 

f 

13 

10 

Coonalpyn ... 

* 

— 

— 

MacGilliyray.. 

m 

— 

— 

Coonawarra .. 

* 

— 

— 

Maitland... 

* 

— 

— 

Goorabie.... 


— 

_ 

Mallala ............ 

t 

10 

u 

Cradock ..... 


— 

_ 

Mangalo.. 


— 

1 — 

Crystal Brook . 

» 


— 

Mantung .. 

1093 

— 

j — 

Cygnet Biver ...... 

1097 

13 

10 

Meadows South .... 


11 

1 8 

Dayerport .... 

* 

— 

— i 

Meningie ... 


— 

— 

Dawson .. 

m 

— 

— 

Milang ... 

1098 

8 

12 

Denial Bay ......... 

* 

— 

— 

Mdllicent . ..... 


11 

8 

DowlingyBle 

1090 

— 

— 

MiltaXie ,. 

t 

15 

12 

Elbow Hill .. 

t 

_ 

.— 

Mindarie ..... ,.,, 

m 

3 

7 

Forest Eange ....... 

m 

_ 

_ 

Minlaton .. 

ilt 

— 

,— 

Forster 

+ 

_ 

_ 

Mintaro ... 

1086 

15 

12 

Frances...... ...... 

it 

_ 

_ 

Mitchell.. 


« 

_ 

Freeling.........,.. 


— 

— 

Monarto South. 

+ 

U 

— 
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Dates of 

1 

i 

! 

Dates of 

Branch. 
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on 

Meetings. 

Branch, | 

Eeport 
on ! 

Meetings. 


Page 

Juiy. 

Aug. 

1 

Page I 

July. 1 

Aug. 

Monteitli... 

* 



EedMU .. 

* 1 

11 

8 

Moonta ... 

1090 

— ■ 

— 

Benmark ... j 

t i 

— 1 

— 

Moorlands.. 


— 

— 

Biverton ... i 

1086 j 

— j 

— 

Morchard .. 

t 

15 

— 

Bobertsand Yerran.. ! 

* 


— 

Morgan .. 

■f 

4' 

— 

— 

Bosenthal .. 

1088 

12 I 

14 

Morphett Vale ...... 

* 

— 

— 

Bosy Pine...... .... 

i 

— i 

— 

Mount Barker. 


12 

9 

Saddle worth.. 

1087 I 

- ! 

— 

Mount Bryan . 


— 

_ 

Salisbury .. 

+ 

4- 

j 

— 

Mount Bryan East ,. 

t 

— 

— 

Salt Creek.. 



— 

Mount Compass .... 

1101 

— 

— 

Sandalwood .. 

1095 

- 1 

— 

Mount Gambler .... 


— 

— 

Sherlock .......... 

0 

— ; 

— 

Mount Hope. 

1090 


— 

Spalding ...... .... 

0 

17 ! 

22 

Mount Pleasant .... 

It 

_ 

— 

Stirling's Weil. 

« 

_ i 

! 

— 

Mount Eemarkable .. 

t 

13 

2, 30 

Stockport.. .... 

t 

— 

— 

Mimdoora 

It 


_ 

Strathalbyn.. 

t 

_ 

8 

Murray Bridge...... 

1093 

_ 

— 

Sutherlands. 

0 

— 

— 

Mypolonga 

t 

— 

— 

Tantanoola .. 

0 

— 

— 

Myponga . 

1099 

4t 

— 

— 

Tarcowie . 

Tatiara ...... .. 

+ 

4- 

0 

i 

5 

McNamara Bore .... 


— 

_ 

Tintinarra.. 

0 


— 

Nantawarra . 

1086 

_ 

— 

Two WeUs .. 

+ 

4- 

— 

— 

Naracoorte ... 

1101-2 

_ 

— 

{JraidlaandSummert’D 

1100 

S 

7 

Narridy.,.,.,.,.... 

t 

_ 

— 

Waikerie . 

0 

— 

— 

Narrung .. 


— 

— 

Warcowie. 

+ 

+ 

— j 

— 

Netherton... | 

f 

— 

— 

Warrow .......... 

0 

— 

— 

North Booborowie ., i 

4 . 

4> 

_ 

— 

Watervale. 

t 

— 

i — 

North Bundaleer .... * 

It 

_ 

— 

Wepowie .. 

+ 

4- 

— 

— 

Northheid. 

j + 

1 4 . 

4 

1 i 

Whyte-Yareowie.... 
Wilkawatt .. 

f 

f 

— 

— 

OrrOTOn , , , ^ , 

1083 

0 


_ 

1095 

_ 

1 

Pfl-rillfl. .. ^ ^ . f .. ^f ^ 

13 

10 

Willowie .. 

1083~4 

11 

i 7 

Barilla Well... 

+ 

4. 

"Wilmington. 

1084-5 


i 

Parrakie . 

■+ 

4* 

1 

5 

Winubara.. 

«• 


— 

Paskeyille.......... 

0 

_ 

— 

Wirrega . 

i 0 

— 

i 

Penola .. ...... 

0 

_ 

— 

1 WoHowa ........i,, 

+ 

4- 

— 

i _ 

i 

Penong.. 

+ 

4- 

8 

12 

Woodleigh ... 

+ 

4- 

10 

14 

Fetina .. 

0 

_ 

_ 

Woodside ...... 

1100 

— 

i 

Pine Forest .... .... 

0 

_ 

_ 

Wynarka 

1 1095 

— 


Pinnaroo .. 

1095 

_ 

_ 

Yabmana.. 

i 0 

— 

1 — 

Pompoota ... 

t 

6 , 20 

3,17,31 

Yacka . 

j 0 

— 

1 — 

Port Broughton .... 

0 

— 

— 

Yadnarie .. 

j * 

1 — 

j 

Port Elliot . 

t 

15 

19 

Yallunda .... 

j 0 

— 


Port Germein ...... 

t 

_ 

_ 

Yaninee .. 

! + 

#• 

— 

— 

Port Pirie .......... 

1087 

15 

12 

Yeelanna ... 

! 1090 

i — 

— 

Q.uom .. 

0 

15 

12 

Tongala Vale ...... 

i 

+ 

; 3 

7 

Kamco . 

t 

1 ~ 

— 

Yorketown ...... 

0 

i 

1 


’"'N'o report receiyed during’ the month of June. + Formal report only recelTed. 

t Held over until next month. 


ADVISOEY BOAED OF AOEICDLTUEE. 


Dates of Meetings— 

July 12th and August 9th, 1916, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau, A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch. 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the 
work of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD.) 

COOMOOEOO (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.). 

May 20th.—Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Farm Blacksmithing. —Mr. E. Berryman (Hon. Secretary) contributed a 
paper on this subject, and pointed out that by the provision of a small blacksmith 
shop on the farm, time and expense were saved. He preferred a portable forge;, 
the fans gave a more even blast than the bellows. An anvil of from Icwt. to 
l^JeT;\-t. in weight was necessary, also a strong vice. Hammers, hot and cold chisels, 
punches, tongs, mandrills, and bolster might also find a place in the shop. Stocks 
and dies were essential. A drill, with different sized hits, was handy. The best 
coal, that which crumbled in the hand, and had a glossy appearance, should be 
used for fuel. When laying a fire, the cinders and ashes should be scraped away to 
leave a depression, exposing the mouth of the tue pipe. The actual space on the 
hearth occupied by the fire was comparatively small; the remainder of the surface, 
with its coal, acted as an insulator. Shavings, chips, or a few coals should be 
placed in the bed and lighted; some of the coal from the previous fir© should be 
scraped on to that, then finally green coal, moistened with water, was added. The 
green coal was jdaced at the back of the fire, and was gradually converted into coke. 
A clean fire was an essential. Iron, to be wehled, should be sprinkled with borax, 
when just at a yellow- heat, if there were a tendency to form scales. It should be 
raised to a wdiite heat by means of a slow fire. He then proceeded to describe 
the method adopted in wielding, and in tempering tools. An interesting discussioix 
follow'ed. Messrs. M. Avery, A. H. Cooke, J. Brown, F. Gregory, and the Chair¬ 
man (Mr. N. S. Lillecrapp) suggested various uses for the smith’s shop on the 
farm, including others being the shoeing of horses, ijlating ploughshares, &:c. 

Seeding.—M embers discussed the relative advantages of deep and shallow drill¬ 
ing; the majority preferred shallow drilling, especially if the weather were dry. 
Members favored harrowing after the drill, and also when the w’heat had reached 
a height of 4in. or Sin. 


HAWKEB (Average annual rainfall, 12.22in.). 

May 23rd.—^Present: seven members. 

Poultry. —The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Smith) read a paper, detailing charac¬ 
teristics of a number of breeds and crosses w^hieh he had kept. Whilst for egg pro¬ 
duction he thought the White Leghorn the best breed, he was of opinion that for 
that district the progeny of the Black Spanish hen and the Plymouth Bock male 
bird WLas most suitable; and as a second choice, the White Leghorn hen and the Ply¬ 
mouth Bock rooster. Members generally were of the opinion that it paid the farmer 
to keep poultry. 


HAWKEB (Average aiimial rainfall, 12.22xn.). 

June 19th.—Present: 10 members. 

Harrowing Growing Crops. —^Whilst harrowing growing crops had been prac¬ 
tised for a nximber of years, said Mr, W. G. Pyman, in a paper read at the June 
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meeting of this Branch, it was only of late years that it had become in any way 
general. His remarks had particular reference to his own district, bnt‘doubtless 
they would ajiply to a number of other places outside Goyder 's line. One of the 
chief objections raised against the practice was that it destroyed so many wheat 
plants, but that could easily be overcome by sowing olbs. or 6lbs. extra seed per 
acre. Chief among the benefits w'ere the destruction of weeds, eheckmg the upward 
spindly growth of the wheat plant, and causing it to stool, and the conservation of 
moisture. In order to effect the last-named, it was advisable to harrow directly 
after a rain, thus checking the tendency of the earth to form a hard crust; The 
implement used should be sharp, and have thin tines; short, hlunt-pointed harrow's 
destroyed too much wheat, anil did less satisfactory w'ork. A paddock dirty with 
weeds could be harrowed in dry weather, and again immediately after rain. He 
suggested, by way of testing the effect of the operation, harrowing an area of crop 
after each rain until it had attained a height of Sin. or 9m., by which time it would 
have developed sufficiently to xirotect the surface of the ground against the sun. 
Ill conclusion, he mentioned that in the ease of wheat sown dry, the ground should 
be harrovred immediately after the first rain that fell. Members were quite in 
accord with the opinions exju-essed liy the writer of the paper. 


OEEOBOO (Average annual rainfall, 13.42in.). 

May 20th.—Present: eight members and one visitor. 

Poultry. —In a short paper on this subject, Mr. J. 0. Hagger urged the intend¬ 
ing poultry keeper to jirocure stock from the best strain of layers procurable. 
White Leghorns were the best laying breed, ami Black Orpingtons, Ehode Island 
Beds, White Eocks, and Plymouth Eocks were splendid table birds. Comfortable 
quarters and regularity of feeiling were essential. Birds allowed free range in 
the day should roost in quarters under control. Cool water and dust baths were 
necessary, also shellgrit and charcoal. The morning feed should consist of a 
crumbly mash of bran, pollard, cut lucerne, and meat meal; green feed and a 
small quantity of wdieat should be given at midday, and wheat at night. Eggs 
should be kept clean and gathered every day. A good discussion followed. 


WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.90iii.) 

May 19th.—Present: eight members and four visitors. 

Seed and Fertiliser Drills. —Papers on this subject were contributed by 
Messrs. S. McGallum and A. P. Greig. Mr. McCaUum, after referring to different 
points connected with various makes of inaelimes with which he had had experience, 
said that in purchasing a new drffl he would select one with as straight a drive as 
possible, with hoes both narrow and small at the lower end, with as many notches 
as possible governing the clex3th of solving, ami with steel wheels, which were more 
satisfactory than wooden wheels in the climate of the district. A drill of 18 hoes 
or more should possess two raising levers, which wouLl be found of advantage 
when working on uneven ground. Wheat and fertiliser boxes should be made of 
a wood most likely to wuthstand the effects of the weather, and have tight-fitting 
lids. Before affixing new points to hoes, he made a practice of tempering the 
bottom 2in. or Sin.; that, in cleared country, ensured a longer life for them. He 
j)referred a drill of from 17 hoes to 22 hoes for that district.—Mr. Greig suggested 
a number of alterations which he considered would improve the seed drill. The 
steel points of the hoes should be pointed at both ends, and an extra hole would 
enable them to be low^ered, and hence they would last longer. The points should 
be bolted and not riveted to the hoe; the farmer couhl then change the ends, or 
replace the points, without the necessity for taking the hoes off the drill or to the 
blacksmith. An increase in the size of the circle with the notches governing the 
raising or lowering of the drill would give a more accurate choice in regard to the 
depth of sowing. The addition of a small handgrip to the grain-box lid would 
prove an advantage. The manure-feeding wizards, for sowffiig small quantities of 
super., he said, should be made with about double the miniber of teeth. The teeth 
should be thick, and only about fin. to §in. in length. A wizard of that shape, he 
considered, could be driven faster, and would distribute the manure more evenly 
than the long-toothed wizard turning slowly. A good discussion followed. Mr. 
D.. McGallum said harrow points were an advantage, as they placed the manure 
and grain close together, Mr. W. P. Foulis preferred the chain drive for seed 
and super., as it was more durable and of lighter draught, but it had the disad¬ 
vantage of not being alterable quickly enough. 
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WILLOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 11.90m.). 

June 9tli,—Present: 11 members and two visitors. 
lIoTOR Power on the Farm. —Pealing with this subject in a paj^er, Mr. B. E. 
r^ehniidt said that to the uninitiated purchasing an engine for the farm there were 
two rules which should serve as a reliable guide, viz., simplicity and maximum 
economy of fuel, together with strong, heaw, well-made bearings on the piston 
crank, with efficient lubricators. ' ‘ Simplicity plays a very important X)art in any 
iiia.chiiie, and much more so in an engine, ^ ^ the i)aper continued. ^ ^ The fewer 
liarts there are, the greater the likelihood of those receiving their due attention, and 
of being understood, and until the user of an engine thoroughly understands the 
working of it, it is little use to Ijlame tlie maker or the engine when something goes 
wrong, as ofttimes the most trivial thing may hapiDen and stop the machine. It is 
then when practice or experience counts, for one is soon able to detect the cause. 
Personally I favor the petrol engine of 7-1- horsepower, as a little i)ower in hand 
is alwaV'S better than loading to the-full. A 7-i-horsepower engine running easy 
will eonsiinie less fuel than a 51 horsepower loaded to its limit. Then, again, the 
]>eariiigs are not made to stand the continual maximum strain often imposed on 
the weaker engine. The 7^ horse-power engine wdll do all .the wmrk on the farm 
required of it. An engine to work really well must be stationary. Having it on 
a transport may certainly have the advantage of convenience, but that is more 
than outweighed by loss of power through vibration, more especially where the 
piston is horizontal. The j)lacuig into position of the engine is another important 
matter. ITsnally it is set dowm to ^Irive the chaff cutter, and in doing so it should 
be x^laeed about 18ft. distant, so that ample room is left to hx the crusher in a 
direct line, having the crusher so placed that the pulley wheel rises above the 
level of piilley wheel on cutter. This will not necessitate the removal of crusher, 
while chaffeutting. The circular saw^ may also be worked with the engine in this 
position by fixing two short shafts worked by bevelled cogs, so that the belt from 
the engine runs at right angles with the saw belt. By placing the sawbench the 
same distance from the shaft as the engine is from the cutter, one belt only will be 
required, and it keeps the wood as far as possible from the haystack. ’ ^ The same 
subject was also dealt with by Mr. S. G. McCallum, who mentioned that whilst there 
was little to choose between the horsepower and the motor in the matter of costs, 
and, in fact, in some districts the former was a less expensive power, yet on the 
^joints of speed and durability the motor scored. Once a person became thoroughly 
acquainted with the working parts of an engine, there need be little bother. Four 
important points to consider w^ere—(1) There must he plenty of petrol and a clear 
passage through the inlet valve; (2) good compression, otherwise it w’-as impossible 
to get full power; (3) a good spark from the .sparking plug; and (4) the spark 
should be timed correctly. In some engines it was also necessary to correctly time 
the exhaust valve and the inlet valve, ami also the governor. He then explained 
various means of getting at the seat of the trouble in the ease of stoj^pages. Mr. 
A. Gray preferred the vertical engine; tlie horizontal engine wore in one place, and 
there was consequently a loss of power. The two-cycle engine was favore<l, on the 
groiinils of simplicity. 


■WILMINGTON (Avex'age annual rainfall, 18.26in.) 

May 17th.—Present: 11 members. 

Things that Do Not Pay. —^In a paper under this title, the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. A. J. G. Benier) said:—‘Mn presenting this paper, I have endeavored to give 
a few hints to farmers on things that do not pay; therefore I ask you to be lenient 
with me if I happen to be too straightforward and unfortunately rub you a little 
on the sore side. These are a few things that do not pay: It does not pay to 
let the farm implements, harness, and other perishable property lie out in the sun, 
rain, heat, cold, and mud, and to keep on paying bills for repairs and renewals, 
and to suffer the loss of time through the things being out of order when they are 
required. To purchase commercial fertilisers and allow tons of stable manure to 
remain idle in the yards, and have all, its valuable properties leached oixt by rains 
and burned out by the sun. To grow wheat and hay for ever, with poorer crops 
each year, when there are many other things that can be grown ox produced which 
will pay much better. To put off the preparation of land for a few weeks, because 
the ploughs or harrows need repairing, or the teams are tired and worn out. Keep 
things shipshape and take time by the forelock. To turn your stock out in winter 
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because you have no work for them to do. Always have enough work for animals 
to keep them out of mischief and i)ay for a good day’s feed, and see that they get 
it. To sit by a roaring fire in the winter, while your cattle shiver in the fence 
corners, and the pigs squeal in their frantic efforts to get under each other for 
warmth. To lie in the shade during the summer, while your cows and other stock 
are enclosed in an open paddock, with nothing but a barbed wire to protect them 
from the heat. To cover all your land with grain crops and wild oats, and refrain 
from keeping sheep, horses, and cows, because there is no feed for them. To pay 
close attention to your horses, cattle, and pigs, wiiile you are working all the spirit 
out of your wife and children. To sell the best of everything to the town people 
and consume at home only refuse. To refuse to provide the wiiolesome comforts 
of life for the family, and then e.omj>laiii about tiie bills from the doctor and 
undertaker when disease and death results. To keep a lot of runts and scrubbers 
eating their heads off; these fetch nothing if jjut up for sale, whilst there is always 
a big demand for really good stock, which cost no more to breed and keep. To 
keep a lot of useless dogs about the place. To neglect the cultivation of vegetables 
and fruit. To use old-fashioned implements, because your grandfather did and 
prospered. To let stock get poor because grass runs low. If jmii cannot feed 
properly, sell. Last of all, it does not pay to be a non-member of the Bmeau, 
because if you think that you know all that there is to know about farming, well, 
then, it behoves you to come along and impart your knowledge to those not so 
gifted. ’ ’ 


HOOKINA, May 23r<L— Sand Drift — ^A short paper on this subject w^as’.read by 
Mr. B. Sheridan. Mr. Kelly suggested that the drift might be obviated by plough¬ 
ing furrows in squares over the ground. Mr. B. Murphy a<lvised planting land 
likely to drift with trees or shrubs. The Chairman (Mr.*D. Madigan) suggested 
ploughing with each second f urrovt^ of the plough removed. 

"WILMINOTON, April 11th.—An address dealing with the provisions of the 
noxious weeds legislation was delivered by Mr. C. H. Tuekwell, of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL’S FLAT,) 

BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in.). 

April 15th,—Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

Side Lines on the Farm. —Mr. F. C. Williams read a paper. WiiHst the 
growing of cereals W'as the main source of income from the farm, sheep would be 
found the next most profitable factor. The farmer should have some well-framed 
breeding ewes. For wool production he preferred the pure Merino, and for mar¬ 
keting the Merino-Lincoln or Shropshire cross. No farmer should be without cows, 
for milkers, the Jersey, and for farm use, the Jersey-Holstein or the Durham. The 
pig should also receive attention. The Yorkshire-Berkshire was a good cross, and 
the farmer should breed sufficient for his own use. Fowls, turkeys, and geese 
should also be kept. The White Leghorn was best for egg production, and crossed 
with the Wyandotte produced a typical farm bird. That cross, or the pure Wyan¬ 
dotte, would repay the little attention given them. 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46in.). 

May 20th.—^Present: 17 members. 

Mr. J. S. MeEwiii, in a paper entitled ^' Specialising, ’ ’ dealt with several phases 
of farm activities,'and urged the need for thorough attention thereto. The farmer 
must sow good seed on well-worked land, he said, and the dairyman, besides giving 
especial attention to breeding and selection, must properly care for Ms stock. ^When 
sowing wheat, the seed should be selected according to adaptability to the district, 
and should be of good sample, free from all foreign seeds and rubbish. The latter 
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eonld be attained by the use of the winnower or grader—excex)t in the ease of barley 
—the simplest means of removing that being to pull the heads from the growing 
crop. Smut could be safeguarded against by pickling the seed in a 10 per cent, 
solution of bluestone. Fallow should be jiloughed not later than the middle of 
August. The harrows should then be used, and the cultivator to destroy weeds, 
after which the harrows should again be used, and also after every rain. Late fal¬ 
lowing at times resulted in seeding being delayed until wet weather was experienced, 
with the result that it was difficult to destroy the weeds. Members after discussing 
the subject, agreed that early fallowing was best for that district. 


musttabo. 

Fallowing in the Mintaro District. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. David 
Kelly said the main object for the farmer to keep in view when fallowing in that 
district, with its good rainfall, was not the conservation of moisture, but the 
sweetening of the soil by the sun. They could get better results by fairly rough 
ploughing, and leaving the land open until September or October, then thoroughly 
breaking it down, aii<] leaving an open surface. The practice he recommended was 
as follows:—get as great an exposure to sun of both winter and summer, he 
would, where possible, break the land in autumn, say, February, March, April, 
with any implement that would give a good rough surface. The rougher the better 
for letting through the winterrain and avoiding the sodden surface. Cultivate 
thoroughly in hue weather in June and July and August. Then use a good set of 
scarifier harrows to produce a fine open surface, well beaten down on to the under 
soil. In dark open soils the best fallow could be made with the cultivator and the 
sacrifier harrows. The writer had experience of black land that was fallowed four 
times in succession without ploughing, and the crops were excellent each time, and 
the land improved in condition. Where the autumn working is impossible the land 
must be worked as early as possible after seeding. In the biennial system prac¬ 
tised on most small farms, it is not necessary always to use the x>lough. It is often 
better to work twice with a cultivator than once with a plough, and it is also often 
better to give the land two turns with scarifier harrows than once with a cultivator. 
The writer is a strong advocate of the scarifier harrows, fitted with steel shares 
that can be quickly changed. The constant use of these through the spring and 
early summer will x>roduce ideal fallow. Four good harrows and eight horses 
makes a good mark in a day’s work. Constant working at shallow depth is pre¬ 
ferable to deep working at long intervals. It is preferable to fallow on a bare 
surface rather than to attempt to work stubble and other refuse into the land. The 
slight benefit that ploughed-in straw may give in the way of humus is more than 
counteracted by the risk of takeall and the hindrance to subsequent cultivating. 
On new land or laml fairly free of rubbish it might be possible to grow a crop of 
late-sown barley on land ploughed in July, and then the crop fed off bare with sheep 
in October, in time to break the surface before the summer sets the ground too hard. 
Where this could be done it wonld add to the profit of the small farmer by enabling 
him to keep some sheep, instead of having all his land either crop or bare fallow. ’ ’ 


NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

May 18th.—^Present: nine members. 

By-Probucts oe the Fariu. —^An instructive address on this subject was de¬ 
livered by Mr. P. J. Sutton, who referred to the necessity for farmers to give atten¬ 
tion to products other than wheat. He suggested that the farmer should build up a 
flock of Merino sheep. The ram, he said, could be allowed to run with these the 
whole year round. Attention should also be given pigs. Of these he had found 
the Middle York most profitable; Berkshires, which he had also tried, had small 
litters. Poultry would also be found to return a good profit, and he discussed the 
merits of different breeds and crosses. A good discussion resulted, in the course 
of which a number of questions were asked and answered. 


RIVERTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48in.). 

May 15th.~-Present: 14 members and two visitors. 

Seeding ^ Operations. —Mr. G. A. Smith contributed a lengthy and exhaustive 
paper dealing with the seeding operations. He emphasized the need for securing a 
firm seed bed, and made several suggestions in regard to the working of land that 
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had not been handled before the last harvest. The wheats which he was putting in 
this year were Yandilla King, Field Marshall, Baroota Wonder, Improved Bluej, 
Kiiig^s, Red, and Viking; early varieties at the rate of l-lbiish. per acre, and late 
Ibiish. When stock were put on to a crop to feed it dow^n, they should be kept on 
the move, and care should be taken to keep heavyweight animals out of the crop, 
he said. A fair dressing of super, w^as lOOlbs. per acre. When wheat reached 
a height of from 4in. to Gin. it should be gone over with the roller. Oats and 
barley should be put in before the wheat. Algerian oats mixed with a- late variety 
of wheat would be found to yield excellent hay. Various other topical points -were 
introduced, and the paper was followed by an interesting and informative discussion. 


SADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69in.). 

At the February meeting of the Branch, members dealt with the question of 
thatching haystacks, and reported on the harvest results. 

March 17th,—Present: seven members. 

Tarragon Wheat. —Mr. Towmsend reported very favorably upon this wheat, 
especially upon red ground up the Gilbert Valley. He spoke of confining his 
varieties to Federation and Tarragon in the future as the two best wheats in his 
experience. 

April 20th.—Present: nine members. 

Wheat Variety Tests, —Twenty named and three selected varieties, grown by 
Eric Kelly, Hndalya, 'were exhibited. These were w^eii groAvii, cleaned wheats of 
even grade and good quality. While for grain the best six were:—Federation, 
36.52; MarshalPs Hybrid, 35.31; Golden Drop, 34.2; Thew, 32.32; Late Gluyas, 
32,22; and Red Tuscan, 3l)bush. 441bs i^er acre, Buuyip, with just under 1 ton 
lewd, of hay and ISbusli. 21bs. of w’heat was the low'est on the list for both straw' 
and grain return this year; this wheat was tenth in yield of straw and second with 
23bush. of grain the previous year. Zealand Blue, top this year as a hay wheat, was 
second last year, being beaten by Florence ■with 431bs. per acre higher return. Fede¬ 
ration leading this season w^as aw^ay down at the 20th ])osition the previous season, 
with a return of under IGbush. per acre. The returns show distinctly the difference 
in the two seasons, and the suitability of varieties to the season. Thew proved the 
most consistent cropper, and with Zealand Blue the best for hay. 

Cost of Growing a Crop op Wheat. —Mr. J. H. Frost read a short paper, giving 
figures for wheat-growing during the past season, 1915-16, for cropping 400 acres. 
The expenditure side, including hay chaff £500, labor £350, manure £100, corusaeks 
£105, seed wheat £175, depreciation on live and dead stock £50, and sundries £33, 
totalled £1,313; the cost of growing this crop coming to 3s. per bushel. 

May 26th.—Mr. F. Snell contributed a paper in which he refuted the idea that 
changes of the moon affected the w^eather. He lucidly explained the reason for the 
apparent -changes in shape of the moon, and with the aid of a diagram illustrated 
the different quarters. 


BENDALEER SPRINGS, May 17th.— Horses on the Farm.—M r. P. Kerin in a 
paper outlined briefly the eharacteristies of the Shire, Suffolk Punch, and Clydes¬ 
dale, and mentioned the importance of breeding from good dams. He advised 
handling foals whilst they were young, breaking them when tw'o and a half years. 
Care and system w^ere necessary in feeding. Mr. X Travers favored the pure-bred 
auimal, wdiilst Messrs. O ’Dea and F. C. Giles preferred the draught with the strain 
of blood stock. 

POET PIRIE, June 10th.—Mr. F. Jose read a j)aper on the care of farm imple¬ 
ments, and a good discussion followed. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

LEIGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

May 11th.—Present: 13 members. 

Killing and Curing Pigs. —^Mr. T. P. Goodridge read a paper on this subject. 
The pig should be ready for killing in May, he said, in order that suitable weather 
conditions should prevail for drying. The animal should be caught and handled 
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Cjuietly. A pig of from 60ibs. to SOlbs. to be killed sbonld be sat up; the butcher 
should grasp the animal under the chin with his left hand, puli the head back against 
his legs, and with the right hand insert the knife, and draw it to the chin; the 
aiiiinal then being freed. A larger pig should l>e turned on its back, and an 
assistant should straddle it, grasping one fore leg in each hand. The butcher 
should then pull the head clown with the left hand, and stick as before described. 
A very large pig should be roiled to a post by the near hind leg, turned over on, 
the right side, anil have a short stick placed in its mouth, the butcher placing that 
behind his right leg, his left knee behind the beast ear and grasping the left 
foreleg with his left hainh After being stuck, the animal should be allowed to 
regain its feet. Por scalding handy sized pigs a tub was preferable; tw’O buckets 
of boiling water to one of cold made a good scald. As soon as the hair would come 
off the ears, the carcass should be turned so that the feet would be in the tub. 
When clean, the carcass should be placed on a board, and the few remaining hairs*’ 
should be shaved off, For finishing a scrubbing brush would be found less liable 
to mark the skin. In favorable weather, the carcass could hang for a couple of 
days, to relieve the meat of animal heat. One method of salting was to sprinkle 
a small quantity on the meat as soon as it was cut up, after which it was allowed 
to remain for a day or two. When it was being placed in the bin a fiitch of bacon, 
rind downward, should go at the bottom. That should be covered with coarse 
brown sugar and plenty of salt; another fiitch should be added; then the two 
hams, each part being duly dressed as advised. Eubbing the salt into the bacon 
had a tendency to harden the meat. Every third day, or thereabouts the position 
of each^ piece should be changed, a further quantity of salt being added. About 
a fortnight or three weeks afterwards, the time varying according to the size of 
the pigs, the flitches should be taken out, the hams being left slightly longer, 
according to the size. They should then have the salt washed off, be allowed to 
drain, dried in a cool place, and hung in a kitchen or other suitable place to finish 
drying. The plan of packing bacon and hams in a chest was not to be recom¬ 
mended, as the practice encouraged weevil. Another good plan, adopted in 
America, was to sprinkle a quantity of salt over each layer, in the proportion of 
8Ibs. to every lOOlbs. of pork, until the barrel was full After that water was 
added to fill the interstices and the whole was completely covered. Wlaeii open 
l')arrels were used, it w’as necessary to use weights to keep the pork under the brine. 
He made a practice of using 81bs. of the best salt and 21bs. of brown crystal sugar, 
well mixed, to every lOOlhs. of pork. Coarse salt and rough brown sugar made too 
much w’aste, were very slimy, and gave the meat the appearance of being water¬ 
logged. Saltpetre gave the meat a good coloiir, but made it hard. He placed the 
barrel in the shade, covered the bottom with salt, just covered the meat with the 
mixture, placed the hams in the bottom, and the other pieces on top, and poured 
over the whole enough brine, sufficiently strong to float an egg, to cover it. The 
meat should be turned about once a w^eek. The barrel could be covered with a 
piece of hessian. When dry, the meat could be hung in calico bags, which had 
previously been dipped in boracic acid, and which had been put on whilst still 
wet. 


BOSENTHAL. 

Hay 17th.—’Present : 21 members and four visitors. 

“Wheat. —^In a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. G. H. Stevens (manager 
Tiirretfield Farm) referred at length to the important place occupied by wheat in 
the primary industries of South Australia, and quoted statistics showing the rela¬ 
tive place of Australian production of that cereal in comparison with the output of 
other countries. Wliilst climatic and soil cond'tlons precluded the possibility of the 
average yield reaching tliose of England and Belgium, there was, nevertheless, room 
for improvement. * ‘ While countries possessing cold climates can produce 
high average yields,” the paper continued, ^Hhe quality of their wheats, 
from a milling point of view, is not, so good, generally speaking, as that of wheats 
which mature in hotter climates. Hence the strong demand in the English markets 
for the harder wheats of Australia, the United States and the Argentine, for blend- 
ing purposes. Australian wheat in particular has such a high reputation for the 
color of flour it yields, as well as for its general good milling qualities, that it will 
always find a ready market. As wheat is undoubtedly the most important cereal, 
the question of its origin has arisen from time to time, but so far the matter has 
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not been definitely solved. Acclimatisation plays sxicli an important part in plant 
life that it is not surprising to find that the wheats that do best here are varieties 
that have been evolved in our own country. Federation, Comeback, Yandilla King, 
Marshall’s No. 3, Triumph, White Tuscan, Grinyas, and a host of others the names 
of which are quite familiar to South Australians, and which are the varieties most 
eoinmoniy grown in the State, are all wheats which have been bred in Australia. 
We sometimes read of wlieat yielding enormous returns in one country, yields that 
to us seem almost fabulous, yet when we procure seed of this same variety we are 
often disappointed to find that the wheat is not even as prolific as our own standard 
varieties. Climate and soil, however, are important factors in the. selection of 
varieties of wheat. Wheat that yields a good retmii in a cold country is more 
likely than not to be an utter failure when transferred to a hot climate. Beeently 
a sample of wheat that yielded high returns in New Zealand was secured and tried 
in South Australia, both at Parafield and Turretfield. Even after the variety had 
been given ample time to become acclimatised, it did not justify itself. The De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has at di:fferent times had hundreds of different varieties 
of wheat obtained from all parts of the world for testing purposes, but almost 
invariably they have failed in themselves, though they have proved of value for 
crossbreeding purposes. In Australia, where the bulk of stable feed for horses, 
etc., consists of wheaten hay or chaff', it is not surprising to find that we have a 
classification of wheats in regard to their value—(1) As hay -wheats, (2) as grain 
wheats, and (3) as dual purpose wheats, that is, varieties that are suitable for 
either hay or grain. The wheats more commonly grown in South Australia may 
be classified as follows:— Hay —Huguenot, Medeah, Pirbank, CorreU’s No. 7, Silver 
King, Majestic, Gallant, White Tuscan. Grain —Federation, Bayah, Bimyip, 
Gluyas, Comeback, Cedar, Thew, Cumberland. Dual Purpose —Triumph, Yandilla 
King, Marshall’s No. 3, Queen Fan, Leak^s Bnstproof, King’s Early, Crossbred 
53, White Essex. Then, again, owing to the vast expanse of territory and the 
varying climatic conditions, it has been found expedient to make a further classi¬ 
fication of our wheats according to their time of ripening. Generally speaking, 
the classification is as follows:— Early —Firbank, Cumberland, Bunyip, King’s 
Early, Tliew, Golden Droi>, Glnyas, Florence. Mid-season —Federation, Bayah, 
Queen Fan, Leak’s Rustproof, Comeback, Triumph, American No. 8. Late Mid- 
Season —Yandilla King, Marshall’s No. 3, Crossbred 53, Lott’s, Wliite Essex, Com¬ 
monwealth, CorreU’s No. 7, Genoa, Cedar. In our most northern agricultural dis¬ 
tricts it is essential to sow varieties of vrheat that will mature in the early part 
of the summer in order to avoid the harmful effects of dry north winds and red 
rust. In the central districts w'e can allow ourselves a -wixler range of varieties. 
Experience has showm that in some seasons the early -wheats give better returns 
than the late varieties, and vice versa. Hence, if w'e sow a fair proportion of early, 
mid-season, and late wheats, if the season prove at all favorable for wheatgro-wing, 
one or other of the varieties sown will give a reasonable to goorl return. If red 
rust should appear late in the season, there is the chance that the early varieties 
will be too far advanced for it to do them serious damage, while the late varieties 
might suffer severely. The foreign wheats tried at Turretfield often possess 
characteristics which would be of great value if they could be incorporated with 
the qualities of our local wheats, and this is one of the objects of cross-fertilisa¬ 
tion. Some of the Indian varieties, for instance, are extremely early—Sr charac¬ 
teristic of importance for wheats to be grown in onr northern arep. A few 
American varieties are especially strong flour wheats, a quality that is lacking in 
some of our standard crops. Wheatbreeding is a class of work that can only suc¬ 
ceed within limits, and only a small proportion of new strains ever get to the field 
stage; but even that small percentage is worth striving after. Federation, Come¬ 
back, jBunyip, Florence, Thew, Bayah, Genoa, Cedar, Cumberland, Bobs, Firbank 
are some of the late Mr, Farrer’s wheats, and the fact that most of them are 
widely grown in different parts of the Commonwealth is a sufficient testimony as 
to their value. Another man who has done much for South Australia is Mr, R. 
Marshall, who bred Marshall’s No. 3, Silver King, Triumph, Yandilla King, 
Majestic, Gallant, Marshall’s Bride, and a number of others. Cross-fertilisation 
is, however, only one method of improving wheats; that work' requires years of 
laljor and patience, as well as some expert knowledge, if it is , to be successful. 
Another method is improvement by means of selection—that is, to select from the 
ordinary wheat crops the best plants which possess all the best characteristics of 
their respective variety. This is work that could be profitably undertaken by any 
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farmer. It is a recognised fact that wheat, if it is grown year in and year ont 
without any attention or selection, gradually deteriorates, and becomes less prolific. 
Hence the reason a change of seed of the same variety so often gives sucli good re¬ 
sults. It is, however, a debatalile point whether it is the sowing of seed obtained 
from another district that is resiionsible for the imx)roved yields, or merely the use 
of a better quality of seed. In New South Wales it havS been found that good 
graded seed sown on a farm one year, and then resown the next year, gives better 
results than graded seed of the same wheat obtained from the Experimental Station. 
This seems to point to the fact that the seed, after having been grown in a locality 
for one year, has become aeeliinatised, and therefore yields lietter returns than seed 
sown in a new locality for the first time. I believe farmers would do well to devote 
more attention to this work of selection. There is really very little labor attached 
to it, and the results, I feel sure, would xirore satisfactory and encouraging. The 
grading of seed wheat is also highly beneficial; most of the weeds and foreign seeds 
are culled out, and a more even germination and more even crops are secured, and 
the small, shrivelled, and cracked grains are saved for the pigs and poultry, instead 
of being wasted on the land. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE,) 

DOWLINi^-VILLE (Average annual rainfall, ISin. to 14in.). 

May 16th.—Present: six members and three visitors. 

Handpeebin'g Sheep. —The Chairman (Mr. J. A. Pheps), in reading a paper on 
the subject, submitted the following statement of actual returns, which lie had 
secured last season, in regard to the purchase and handfeeding of 40 sheep:—Out¬ 
goings—40 sheep, at 10s. 6d. per head, £21; 14 tons hay chaff (for eight weeks), 
at £6 per ton, £9; 14 tons hay (for 18 weeks), at £6 per ton, £9; shearing 40 
sheep and 9 lambs, 12s. 3(1.; total, £39 12s. 3d. Incoming—3201bs. wool, at 8d., 
£11 13s. 4(1; 271bs. lambs' wool, at 4d. per lb., 9/; value of sheep and lambs at 
25s. per head, £bl 5s.; a total of £73 7s. 4d., showing an excess of income over 
expenditure of £33 15s. Id. The sheep were purchased in January, 1915, and were 
given hay chaff of BOlbs. in the morning and 30lbs. in the evening. In two months 
the wethers were fit to kill. He exjiressed the offinion that if farmers fed their 
sheep on hay chaff, say, from April til the end of July, not only would the green 
feed get a better start, but the carrying capacity oi the holdings would be re¬ 
newed, and the value of the land from a cropping point of view "enhanced. The 
method he recommended was to keep the fiock in a small paddock of two acres 
or three acres whilst they were behig fed. Feeding Hvice daily was advised, as the 
sheep could then be kept in overnight. The feeders he used were made from an 
old ii’on tank; old drill boxes could also be adapted. Wood or iron was more satis¬ 
factory than bagging, on account of the latter moving with the wind. 


MOONTA, May 13tii.—Mr. W. B. Stacey contributed a paper in which he dealt 
With the effect of a protective tariff on agricultural production. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

MOUNT HOPE, May 39th.—Mr. J. Colbert contributed a short paper, in which 
he lecommended the use of a 1 per cent, solution of bluestone for pickling wheat, 
in the discussion which followed, members described various methods of pickling 
which they adopted, 

YEELANNA, May 20th. Mr. J. Oronin read a short tiaper dealing with the 
care of harness, which, he said, should be well cleaned and oiled twice each year. 

should be soaked in water before being used; that would insure a 
better fit. Members were divided in opinion as to the wisdom of that practice. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BOEEIKA. 

May 13th.—Present: 18 members and four visitors. 

The Finance of the Farm. —In a paper on this subject Mr. Seary said:—* 

‘ ^ There are certain general jirinciples which should be followed as closely as possible 
to make a permanent success of our holdings. While the Government come to our 
aid with Drought Eelief and the Advances to Settlers^ Board, grant loans liberally 
on improvements on the holdings, some fanners are inclined to drift along in false 
security because there happens to be enough money in the bank to carry on to the 
following harvest. The average mallee farmer seems to launch out into this new^ 
country with insufficient capital to make a satisfactory start. The result is that 
implements have to be purchased from the merchants on the hire agreement system 
at high rates of interest, because the implements themselves are the only tangible 
security, and in many eases loans have to be obtained from the Advances to Settlers ’ 
Board as soon as improvements begin to ax^pear. This means high running ex¬ 
penses and a large outlay for interest each year, and also for a sinking fund for 
same. Now, in planning the operations for any one year it is necessary to take into 
account all payments which have to be actually made during that year and all 
charges which ought to be made, but vrbieh do not necessitate taking money out 
of the farm, and then to sow sufficient grain to cover everything at the average 
X)riee and yield for the district. Necessary payments are interest and sinking 
fund on mortgages, interest on drought relief, and payment of same when de¬ 
manded, house and personal exx3enses, x)romissory notes for machinery, seed, super, 
and horse feed, wages for labor employed, insurance premiums for fire, stock, and 
'^vorkmen’s compensation where labor is employed, and a sufficient sum for general 
expenses, bags, twine, blacksmithing, repairs, &c. The other class of payments 
which need not be actually paid, but must be taken into account when consider¬ 
ing whether the farm is working at a profit, are wages for self above actual neces¬ 
sity, depreciation on stock and implements for the first few years, and interest on 
money used as capital on the farm. When these two classes of expenditure are 
put together it is then possible to determine how much revenue has to be made offi 
the farm to' balance accounts and, working on the average of price and yield, the 
acreage necessary to be sown to bring in that revenue, and if a sufficient area can¬ 
not be sown, other emx>loymeiit must be obtained to make up the deficiency. Then, 
if the yield or price is above the average a reserve fund can be built up and still 
be used on the farm for making imx)rovements, and if the season is below the ave¬ 
rage, then wages in full for self, depreciation and interest on own capital can be 
carried over, not being actual money payments out of the farm; and when neces¬ 
sary, when it is a matter vitally affecting the State, in a ease of drought, the Go¬ 
vernment seem to step in to tide the farmer over the next season. While farmers 
each year work on these lines, taking a careful, moderate estimate of average yield 
and price, success must come eventually. Always in these years of war and drought 
and just as much in ordinary years, the strictest attention must be paid to economy. 
On the farm, more so than in any other business, waste occurs which can be pre¬ 
vented—^machinery and harness not cared for, bags left lying about as food for 
mice—’to give an example or two. Now economy does not mean '•^^not spending 
money, but money spent wisely on necessary objects. If an extra horse in the 
team means a bigger area under cultivation with the same labor, or if an up-to-date 
implement means a saving in harvesting expenses, then it is economy to purchase 
them, providing the capital is available, or if sufficient capital is not on hand, 
then to obtain them on extended payments, provided always that the gain by using 
them is more than sufficient to pay the extra money involved in obtaining extended 
payments. It is a wise plan for farmers to make some attempt at bookkeeping; no¬ 
thing elaborate, but as simxfie as can be, so that it is possible to know just what 
each branch of the farm work is costing—^to know how much per acre ploughing 
costs, and drilling and harvesting, then if the cost seems too high, a way must be 
found to reduce it. Everything of an insurable nature on the farm should be in¬ 
sured so as to minimise risks as much as possible, especially in our earlier years. 
It is easier to prepare and sow an acre or two extra to cover insurance premiums 
than to find fresh capital to replace mares lost through foaling, or houses and sheds 
burnt down. Wheatgrowing in itself is quite sufficient risk without the risk of 
Xfiant and stock and buildings. When farmers are strong financially and carry 
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reserves, then it may be possible for them to do some of their own insurance, but 
near the beginning it is very wise to hand over risks where possible to the insurance 
conipauies. Farming is a business, and must be treated as such, and must be 
understood just the same as any other business. Speaking generally, then, if farmers 
arrange their areas under croj) so as to bring in sufficient for the year’s working 
expenses working on the average of prices and yields which the method of culti¬ 
vation justices, and are prepared to look for outside revenue if bad seasons come 
before sufficient good ones give a chance of putting by a reserve, then there is 
every reasonable chance of success. ’ ’ 


CLANFIELD (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to ITiii.). 

May 20th.—Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Mr. A. J. Hanunat contributed a short paper. He recommended the division of 
the farm by means of six-wired fences into at least three equal-sized paddocks, the 
homestead being situated at the adjoining corner of these. One paddock should 
be fallowed and carry sheepj a portion of the second (last year’s stubble) should 
be burnt, cultivated, and seeded to oats, for hay. The remainder of the paddock 
could be divided oil by a temporary fence and could carry the stock. The third 
paddock, under grass prior to being, fallowed, should provide for the sheep required 
on the farm. Members generally agreed with the opinions expressed in the paper. 
Messrs, Orwell and Marshall drew attention to the danger of sand ridges drifting 
If they were worked too much. 


HALIDON. 

May 17th.—Present: 10 members and four visitors, 

Faem Blagksmithing.— The following paper was read by Mr. C. H. Bussell:— 
'^''We have all of us experienced at one time or another the inconvenience caused 
by some small breakage on an implement, which necessitated a visit to the black¬ 
smith, if fortunate enough to have one locally j if not, the delay in sending for a 
new part is most annoying where one is in the middle of seeding or harvest, as the 
case may be. Again, how often do our implements go into the paddock ineffiLcient, 
for the want of some minor repair, such as. twisted tines on a cultivator or blunt 
shares on the plough, or, maybe, patched up with ^coekie’s wire.’ A few tools 
and some knowledge of how to use them, therefore, become invaluable, For thos^* 
who intend to make a start at blacksmithing it is better, although not absolutely 
necessary, to have a workshop. Much useful work, however, can be done in the 
open. As a rule the workshop is combined with a carpeJ^ter’s shop, but care should 
be exercised in placing the anvil and forge as far from the bench as possible, for 
there is always the danger of sparks igniting the shavings or an old piece of bag. 
A shed, -6ft. x 12ft., and open to the east, if possible, is all that is necessary. In 
the selection of equipment the first essential to consider is the forge, the most con¬ 
venient being one with a rectangular hearth. Such a one costs about £7; but a 
very suitable forge, with a round hearth, can be procured for £4. Then comes the 
anvd, costing about £3 per cwt.—^nothing lighter than a cwt. should be used* Here, 
again, I have seen much useful work done with simply a j>iece of railway iron, about 
18in. long. It is necessary to have some means of boring holes; the best is to 
have a small machine, which costs 35s., but a cheaper and a useful tool is the 
^swing brace,’ which consists of a top and bottom bracket; a hole is drilled and 
tapped close to the end of the top bracket for the reception.of a bolt, to apply 
pressure to the drill. The swing is made from l^in. iron, and a tapered hole 
punched in one end for the reception of the bit, and a centre made in the other end 
to receive the bolt which applies the pressure to the drill. A vice, of course, is an 
essential on the^ farm, even if one does not intend to take up blacksmithing. The 
next consideration is tools, of which some few are necessary; but if sufficient skill 
is attained, quite a large number can be made. For a few shillings one can pur¬ 
chase the following tools, which are all necessary to begin with:—^A hot and cold 
sett for cutting hot or cold iron; an anvil cutter for cutting small sizes; a hand 
hammer, a useful onoj weighing l|lbs-; a sledge hammer, say, lOlbs.; a hand punch 
and centre punch; a brass rule; three pairs of tongs; and a few files of various 
shapes. Other useful tools, but rather, expensive, are a swedge block and stock 
and dies. The materials used in blacksmithing are wrought iron, mild steel, and 
spring steel, and in order to acquire proficiency some knowledge of their structure 
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is necessary. Iron is fibrous, like timber, so that when it is drawn out a welding 
heat is necessary, or the fibres become separated. To joint a piece of round iron 
it is best to draw it out square, and tlien round off the corners. Mild steel is prac¬ 
tically iron, but is produced by a different inetliod; it is granular in structure, and 
IS stronger than wrought iron, but more difficult to work; it will not split like iron. 
Spring steel is produced by chemically combining carbon with iron. It also is 
granular in structure, but very difficult to work—for the beginner best left alone. 
It is necessary to obtain correct temperature before removing iron from the fire. 
Oommeiice hammering imnic<tiately on removal—do not look for the hammer, do 
that before. Before welding correctly stay the iron. Bo not try to weld spring 
steel. When welding, hammer gently at end of scarf, gradually increasing weight 
of blows. Keep fire clean of dirt and clinker.' When bending iron at right angles, 
heat only that portion required to be bent. This can be done by cooling in water 
on each side of the bend. Bo not square off the outside of a bend—it is stronger 
round. Tempering reduces the hardness of steel and produces an elasticity. Most 
tools to be tempered should be made as elastic as possible, at the same time having 
the point hard enough to produce a cutting edge. Steel when heated to a dull red 
and cooled will show various colors on its surface; as the heat is conducted one 
will notice first a yellow color, then dark straw, brown, purple, and varying shades 
of blue. The purple shade is the color that should be shown when tempering 
chisels, punches, picks, &c. When a harder surface is desired use the straw color. 
Bo not plunge the metal when tempering into cold water—it should be lukewarm. 
To temper a cold chisel, heat about 2in. of the point to a dull red, plunge about 
lin. of heated portion into lukew^arm water, slowly raising about ^in.; leave it 
immersed for several seconds, then draw it out and clean the surface. One can 
then note the colors rising to the surface; wdien the purple is showing plunge into 
the water again and cool right off. When grinding do not place too sharp an 
edge on the tool, or it will not stand to its work, no matter how well tempered. 


MANTUNG. 

May 25th.—Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Stocking the Mallee Pakm.—^M r. E. Tonkin contributed a paper, in the 
course of which he advised the person commencing farming to purchase only that 
plant that was necessary to effectively work the land. After the land had been 
satisfactorily tested, say, for four seasons, the stock of implements and machinery 
could be increased by the addition of a power plant, chaffcutter, corncrusher, &c. 
The medium draught was the most suitable for the mallee farm, and the farmer 
was advised to breed sufficient stock to replace the horses as they reached an age of 
12 years. As the mallee farm was gradually brought under cultivation, attention 
could be given such lines as sheep, cows (sufficient for home requirements), pigs, and 
poultry. A lengthy discussion followed, in which consideration was given the ques¬ 
tion of purchasing, marketing, and feeding sheep. 


MUREAY BRIBGE. 

June 12th. 

Piq-Eaising. —Mr, W. Pearson read a paper. He said:—^'It is of vital im¬ 
portance to get good stock from which to breed. The hog should be pure.^ I 
strongly recommend either Berkshire or Middle York. The principal points in a 
good hog are good straight legs with bone , not too coarse, feet on the small side, 
short dished face and jowl, short ears, straight back, tail high up, ribs well sprung, 
not too thick through shoulders, and long, body. That is for either of the above 
breeds. In regard to sows, I favor the large Essex, not what are known as the 
large. Black, as they are too long in coming to maturity, and when fat are too 
heavy for market requirements; and the little short-nosed Essex is only suitable 
to breed porkers. In selecting sows for breeding I would not advise anyone to 
go for what may be termed high-class pigs; nor yet being over scrupulous about 
their being pure bred. A grade sow wiU often be a better mother and generally 
more profitable dhan a pure-bred. ' She should be fairly large, stand well on her 
legs, have a long and deep body, not less than 10 teats (12 preferably), good deep 
hams, with tail well set; ' One' should "not be too particular about the head. A da^ 
of either Poland-China or Tamworth blood will not hurt, as either of these breeds 
increase the length of side or middle, which is very desirable in a bacon p%. The 
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ilog should he kept by himself, fed liberally, but not made fat. He should have 
a little corn and some sloppy food, or mangolds, or potatoes (raw), and room for 
exercise. He will be fit to start work at nine or ten months. If he should be in¬ 
clined to be spiteful, give him a good mallee stick across the snout. If this habit 
is not cheeked early it is apt to become troublesome. The sow during pregnancy 
may be fed the same as the hog, but care must be taken not to overfeed her for 
a day or two before she farrows, and she should get nothing but a drink of scalded 
bran for from eight to 12 hours after. If she is of a quiet disposition, it may be 
advisable to take the young away and put them in a box secured in a corner of 
the sty, but they must be allowed to suck every three or four hours. If the sow 
is at all excited and irritable, it is better to leave them with her. Bran mash is 
all she will require for the first three days, with a little milk if available. After 
that pollard and milk may be substituted for bran, the quantity being gradually 
increased for a fortnight, after which she may be given all she will eat three or 
four times a day. As soon as the young ones begin to drink, hurdle off a corner 
and put a wide shallow trough in it for them to drink milk with a little pollard. 
Castrate them at a month old. Wean at eight or nine weeks, and feed liberally 
after, not less than four times a day for two or three weeks, but be careful not 
to give them too much at a time, but just as much as they will clean up. Feed 
them consistently until six months old, when they should be about 1201bs. to 1401bs. 
dressed weight, wiiich is about the ideal bacon pig. Almost any corn is suitable 
for pig feeding. Peas given whole and dry give good results, but I always give 
them a fortnight on pollard, mixed with milk, if it is on hand, to top them up; if 
not, water must be used and good results w^ill be obtained. It should be mixed 
so that it will just run along the trough. I prefer wooden troughs, cut out of 
gum logs, about 12in. or 15in. in diameter, 8ft. to 10ft. long. Cut the trough 
•about 9in. wide and Sin. deep, with the ends nicely sloped to facilitate cleaning. 
They can be easily swept out with a broom, which cannot be done if the ends are 
cut straight down. Wheat is better soaked; barley crushed and soaked; oats come 
last for pig feeding, but may be used with advantage as a change. I give pollard 
and milk pride of place. If green fodder is available, and is to be fed to pigs in 
the sty, the most economic way is to make a rack along one side of it by placing 
a log about 9in. thick on the floor, bore liin. holes about 4in. apart sloping out¬ 
ward^, in order to give a rack about 6in. wide in bottom, and 18in. on top; this will 
hold a lot of feed, and they will draw it out in small quantities, and waste very 
little, especially if it is pressed down fairly tightly. For feeding in the trough 
the front of the sty should be of posts and, say, four good rails. The second rail 
from the bottom should be fastened on the outside of the post and nailed or wired 
on; then a sheet of plain galvanized iron should be put down between the outside 
rail and the bottom one, and nailed to both, and also to the edge of the trough. 
Food eaii then be poured into the trough the whole length without the possibility 
of waste or crowding of the pigs, as occurs when it is poured into the end of trough 
obtruding through the front, a practice generally adopted. Unless pigs have com¬ 
fortable quarters the best results can never be obtained, no matter how well they 
are bred and fed. If they are not warm and dry in winter and cool in summer 
they will not thrive. I think about six pigs are enough to keep in one sty, and a 
good sty can be made cheaply thus:—Front and back posts, 6 x 3, and four 
rails Sin. wide; or, better still, sawn timber Sin. x size of sty, 12ft. x 12ft., 

thus aHowing 9ft. for trough, 3ft. for door in front* Bed place in one back corner 
about 6ft. X 6ft., raised 6in. above the outer floor, which should be of brick or con¬ 
crete, and drained to the back; the bottom rail about Bin. above floor. The roof 
should be 6ft. or 7ft. high in front, and 5ft. or 6ft. at back. By using longer posts 
in the back -and partition fences one extra post will be needed to carry the roof, 
which should be composed of a good layer of thatch or reeds, about a foot thick; 
then Sin. z 2in. purlines wired down tightly, and galvanized iron nailed on. It 
also advisable to put a door in all the partitions, and also a race right along the 
front, no matter how many sties there are. This should be 3ft. wide, so that 
when one of the doors is opened it will close the race, and thus enable one to draft 
and pen the pigs without trouble. Make a gate at one end, and ramp for loading 
at the other. If the pigs are shifted from one pen to another occasionally they 
will be much easier loaded than if left in the sty in which they were put at first. 
A few smaller pens for different purposes will be found handy, and a small paddock 
or paddocks where rape or other suitable fodder could he grown. If netting is 
used, secure the 12 x 14 gauge x l|in. mesh. This will stand against pigs much 
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better than the coarse netting and Sin. mesh. As before stated, ordinarily 120ibs. 
to 140Ibs. dressed weight is about the correct thing for a baconer, and 601bs. to 

SOlbs. for a porker. But in either case make them prime, as it is the quality that 

tells. It is a grievous mistake to rear good forward stores, and then market them, 
as in most cases another month or six weeks ^ good feeding would double their value. 
If the weather is hot too much care cannot be taken in loading or driving to market, 
as a fat pig is very easily killed if overheated. It is a good plan to have a raised 
frame on the vehicle over which hessian or green boughs can be placed for shade, 
and if pigs show signs of distress they can be cooled down vdth water; but it must 
be done before they are too far gone, or it is very likely to hasten the end; but 

with proper care a healthy pig can be safely marketed in almost any weather. 

One showing sign^s of croup or shortness of breath had better be left for favorable 
weather. At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Pearson answered many questions 
on the various aspects of pig-raising in a manner which gave general satisfaction. 


PINNAEOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

April 14th.—Present; 15 members. 

Poultry on the Farm. —In a lengthy paper on this subject Mr. B. L. Harfield 
gave a number of useful hints to the beginner in poultry keeping. He enumerated 
the different breeds, with their outstanding characteristics, and outlined plans of 
houses suitable for farm conditions. In regard to provision for feeding, he men¬ 
tioned that if fed entirely on wheat llbush. per adult bird per annum would be 
sufficient. If mash also were fed, each fowl would require fbush. wheat, Ibush, 
pollard, 4bush. bran, and about GOlhs. of chaffed green feed. If meat meal were 
fed (ami meat in some form vcas necessary), 51bs. would be ample. Each bird 
would also require 251bs. of sharp grit, or gravel, including charcoal grit and shell 
grit. For green feed, lucerne was best, but as that yielded little after April, ber- 
seem should be sown in March. He concluded with the opinion that poultry con¬ 
stituted an undoubtedly payable investment. 


SANDALWOOD. 

May 20th.—Present: 16 members and seven visitors. 

Mallee Shoots. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. J. W. Collins dealt with the 
urgent necessity for keeping the plough and lire rake going at the proper time. 
These two implements were the only effective means of getting rid of the stumps 
and destroying the shoots. If there were no stubble, as on fallow land, one had to 
fall back on the slasher and if the shoots were extra thick, after being cut they 
should be fire raked or raked uj) in rows and burnt. Members were agreea as to 
the beneficial results accruing from a good stubble burn in scorching the shoots, 
and the benefit to the crop following, and considered it necessary to cut shoots as 
soon after seeding as possible. 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

May 13th,—^Present: 11 members. 

Drilling Wheat. —In a short paper on this subject, Mr. A. Bates suggested 
that a better crop might result if the wheat were drilled in rows 9in. or lOin. 
apart, instead of 7m. apart, as was the general practice. He suggested conduct¬ 
ing a test by blocking every second feeder of the 7in. drill, thus sowing the grain 
in rows 14in. apart, the usual amount of seed and super, being sown. Members 
generally favored the use of the 7in. drill; one or two were inclined to prefer broad¬ 
casting. All agreed that shallow sowing was best.—Mr. D. F. Bowman delivered 
a short address on ^^The Plough. 


WYNAEKA. 

May 13th.—^Present: eight members and three visitors- 
‘'Harvesting.^’—T his formed the title of a paper contributed by Mr. G. W. 
Schultz, in which it was stated that for the first few years, until the land was 
fairly clear of stumps, it was not wise to cut a large area for hay, as it was most 
important to have stubble to burn. The hinder was the best means of handling 
that which was cut. He then discussed the relative advantages of the harvester 
and stripper and winnower for handling the gi’ain crop. 
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BEEEI, Mar IStl.—Mr. F. Eogers introduced a discussion on the spa.rrow pest. 
The best means of dealing mth the trouble, he thought, was poisoning. Simul¬ 
taneous action was desirable. It was decided to raise funds for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding a bounty of 4d. per dozen for sparrow heads, and 2d. per dozen for their 
eggs.—Mr. Burnell delivered a short address on Tasmanian industry and scenery. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT^ 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in.). 

May 15th.—Present: 16 members. 

Co-Opuration.— Mr. Edwin Ashby delivered an address dealing with the im¬ 
portance of co-operation amongst fruitgrowers. After referring to the market con¬ 
ditions that obtain at Hobart, and explaining some of the methods adopted^ there 
for the disposal of their fruit, he cited the great advance' made in the handling^ of 
fruit in California. In that State, owing to the immense increase in the planting 
of citrus trees, the orange growers wure faced with the certainty of an immense 
glut and ruination prices. The business men then persuaded the growers to form 
themselves into a co-operative organisation, with the chief objects—The production 
of uniform quality article, good packing and reliable brands, increased facilities for 
distribution and marketing of the fruit, and the finding of new markets. The re¬ 
sult had been that the Californian fruit was marketed in the United States of 
America, Canada, and other countries more cheaply than any other foodstuff in the 
United States of America. Some idea of the magnitude of the business was given 
when it was understood that no fewer than 8,000 growers were in the organi¬ 
sation. Mr. Ashby then dealt with the possible markets of the future, empha¬ 
sizing the need of making markets by a business-like method of advertising, and the 
systematic entivation of a taste for apples in countries where .at present there was 
little or no demand for them. As illustrating that method of making a market, he 
stated that 12 years ago 3,000 eases were sent from Australasia to South America, 
and now the trade has grown to 60,000 cases. The opinion was quoted of Mr. 
Lipseombe, of Tietoria, who said that the United States of America, with their 
90 million people, would be the largest market for Australian fruit. China, with 
its teeming millions, was suggested as perhaps the greatest market of the future. 
Although such a large proportion of the population were too poor to become pur¬ 
chases, one must not forget that there were millions there possesserl of ample means. 
The pears produced in Southern China were ouite unedible, except cooked. Surely 
a taste for good fruit could be cultivated there. Other markets mentioned were 
Eussia, India, South American States, Singapore, Japan, and tropical countries 
generally. Apples and pears could not he successfullv. growm i]i tropical countries, 
and, therefore, if the taste ivere generated amongst the more well-to-do citizens of 
such countries, the possibilities of new markets in the future were almost unlimited, 
Mr. Ashby then referred to the methods by which some of these markets might in 
time be opened up, and he thought it was not fair or proper to expect the Govern¬ 
ment to do it. There was a tendency to sit still and expect the Government to do 
everything. He thought that a great deal of these most important works could 
be better accomplished by co-operative private enterprise. They must be will¬ 
ing to pay liberally for an efScient business manager, who would supervise all 
work connected with packing and marketing the fruit during the season, and 
would ^spend the other part of the year in opening up new markets in foreign 
countries. He pointed out that it was not sufiScient to endeavor to generate 
in these lands a taste for apples, bnt there was also a need to find out the 
best means of packing and presenting the fruit to meet the habits and customs 
of these lands. In summing 'up, Mr. Ashbv said that growers in that district 
must be willing to begin in a small way. Larger objectives would be possible 
in time. There was no reason why they should not have a co-operative packing 
shed, obtaining thereby a uniformly high standard of packing and grading, and 
in an efficient^ manner exploit the Australian markets, a thing that was quite 
impossible to individual growers. 
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GLAEBNDON (Average annual rainfall, 33.67in.). 

April 25tli. 

Sheep on the Faem. —In a paper on this subject Mr. W. B. Burpee said:— 
the Northern farmer the Merino is undoubtedly the sheep to keep, and to the 
man who only intends to keep sheep for the wool, then fatten them, the same applies. 
To the farmer, however, who goes in for breeding lambs for market, say, in a 
district like ours, the crossbred will give the most payable results. Many favor the 
Merino-Lincoln cross, and though splendid sheep, they are rather heavy for our 
hilly country and are enormous eaters. The sheep that gave me the best returns 
were the Merino-Leicester cross. My returns were as follows:—In 1912 I had 140 
of these sheep, and I received for wool £43 11,s. 4d. net from the brokers. I had 
108 lambs, which averaged 10s. each net, equalling £97 11s. 4d. ' I secured 114d. 
per lb. for the wool. The nearest comparison I can make with Merinos was in 
1907, when I had 150 Merino ewes. I received £46 11s. for the wool (121d. per 
lb.), and had 120 lambs, which averaged 8s. each, equalling £94 11s. However, 
unless one has a good wire-netted fence it is better to go in for Merino ewes. I 
had to get rid of crossbreds because I could not keep them out of my orchard. I 
have found it is quite impossible to fatten the lambs on the natural grass, and that 
it is necessary to have peas or something similar on which to top them up. Good 
grazing land will carry a breeding ewe to the acre, but the holder should be careful 
not to overstock. 


CYGNET RIVER. 

May 11th.—^Present: nine members and one visitor. 

Lucerne Growing. —In a paper on this subject, Mr. H. T. Noske said that land 
intended for lucerne growing should be well drained. A deep, dark sandy loam was 
to be preferred, and if that w^ere dirty, it was advisable to fallow it one year before 
sowing. The cultivation he advised was to plough to a depth of 5in. or 6in., and 
break up the under layer with a subsoiling implement. Prom lOlbs. to 121bs. of 
seed per acre should be sown in March or April. Spring sowing was very unreliable. 
The seed should be mixed with the manure (2cwt. of bonedust per acre) just before 
sowing, and 51b or 61b. drilled each way. Shallow sowing, followed by rolling, 
would insure a good gerndnation. Pease was a good nurse crop, 151b.- per acre 
being.quite sufScient to sow. The lucerne should be cut when one-tenth in bloom; 
when the binder was used it should be left lying for two or three days, and then 
stocked in rows not more than three sheaves wide. If grazed, the crop should be 
fenced off! into small paddocks, and stock should not’be allowed to remadn more than 
seven days on each paddock. Lucerne that was grazed should be cultivated every 
second year, at least, and given a dressing of 2ewt. bonedust per acre. South Aus¬ 
tralian, Hunter River, Peruvian, and Arabian varieties had been found to do well 
on the island. A number of questions were put to and answered by the writer of 
the paper. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, loin, to 16in.). 

May 17th,—Present: 17 members. 

Implements and Machinery Necessary on a 500-agre Farm. —In a short paper 
under this title, Mr. F. Hfissam expressed the opinion that the following plant was 
necessary on a holding of 500 acres:—4 or 5-furrow plough, 10-furrow skim 
plough, six stump-jump harrows, with strong bar and wheels, three or four horse 
seed drill, small winnower, with elevator attached, 6ft. binder, English wagon, tip 
dray, and 6ft. harvester; a'winding wheat-loader was handy, and an engine, chaff- 
cutter, bagger, and elevator would save time. A blacksmith's shop was"^ of impor¬ 
tance. Whilst members generally agreed with the views expressed, some preferred 
a cultivator to a skim plough, and a trolly to an English wagon. The hand bag- 
lifter might be replaced by a horse-power lifter. 

Bulk Handling of Wheat. —A paper was read by Mr. B. Wundersitz. 


LONGWOOH (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 3Sin.) 

Present: all members on roll and eight visitors. 

Poultry Observations.— -Mr. Beythien conkributed a paper, in which he dealt 
with various tests he had conducted in regard to poultry breeding. He had en¬ 
deavored to ascertain whether broodiness wa^ a hereditary factor, but had obtained 
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no deimite results. He had also set out to test the idea that early nioulting birds 
were the late autumn and winter layers. That had nob proved to be so. He found 
that those birds went through the moult^ laid a few eggs, and then went off laying 
until the spring, whereas the late rnoulters often continued to lay right through the 
moult, and thereafter. Continuing, the paper read:—Broodiness is inherent in 
every fowl, but whether the factor remains dormant, or becomes active, simply de¬ 
pends upon the individual constitution of the hen. Early moulting also denotes a 
weak constitution, the vitality of the bird being unable to stand the strain of con¬ 
tinuous laying into the autumn, and this weakness may have been acquired in many 
ways. For instance, some little setback in chickenhood, such as a chill, or a weak 
germ in the egg from which it was hatched, or anj^ of a dozen other such little things 
may have been the cause. One also hears at times a great deal about type. 
Whether type inffueiices egg production, or whether heavy egg production inffuenees 
the shape of the bird, is a question that may call forth a lot of argument. Per¬ 
sonally, I think the latter is the ease. However, heavy egg producers in most cases 
are wedge shaped, but if a man breeds for type, and type alone, in my opinion he 
is building up trouble for himself. For to secure a uniform type throughout the 
flock he must inbreed, and inbreeding, unless handled in a very skilful manner, 
diminishes the vitality of the flock, and causes infertility in the hens, and has almost 
everything to do with heavy chicken mortality. Although inbreeding may produce 
some very high egg producers for a time, it also produces a big percentage of 
wasters. In selecting breeders on type, a man must know the flock, and the strain 
that is behind the flock, for, after all said and done, the strain is the most im¬ 
portant thing of all, and unless strain is placed before type in selecting breeders, 
there is a good chance of losing the best laying blood. Personally, I try to select 
on type w^en I know the strain is there, but at the same^ time I always take the 
red-headed birds that lay well throughout the year and late into autumn, when I 
pick my breeders, whether they conform to type or not. In mating pens for breed¬ 
ing purposes, many persons are under the impression that by running young 
cockerels with old hens, or old male birds with pullets, a preponderance of cockerels 
or pullets will result, as the case may be. I have watched closely, and find no 
solid grounds for building up such ideas; but, instead, I find that this also is a 
matter of strain. Some strains are'strong pullet producers, while others are the 
reverse. This is a thing worth watching, for when a man comes across a pullet- 
producing strain, he should stick to it. ’ * An interesting discussion followed. 

Exhibits. —^An excellent display of apples, pears, quinces, figs, grapes, tree 
strawberries, and flowers then received attention. Mr. Filling delivered an interest¬ 
ing anti instructive address dealing with the qualities of several varieties. 


MILANG. 

May 13.—Present: 31 members. 

Fencing on the Farm. —Mr. W. S. Hay read a paper. After the fence line 
had been cleared he said, it should be sighted right through. The cheapest and 
best fence for that district was composed of split posts, 5ft. 9in, long by 6in. x 4in. 
at the smaller end; corner strainers, 8ft. 6in. in length, and not under 12in. in 
diameter at the smaller end; line strainers 7ft. 6m. long, and not under lOin. in 
diameter at smaller end. The wooden posts should be 27ft. apart, with two T iron 
4ft. 6in. posts between. The strainers should be set between 15 chains and 20 chains 
apart, according to the nature of the ground. Six wires should be used, the top 
two being 12in. x Bin. bai'bed, and the others No. 8 galvanized. For the plain 
wires a fin. auger should be used, and for the second barb a lin. auger. The top 
wire should be fastened to the top of the posts with No. 10 galvanized wire. Line 
strainers should be the height of the fence, corner strainers being Sin. higher, with 
an outward lean of 2m. at the top. A 10ft. to 12ft. strut should be placed be¬ 
tween the top two wires, and a good post sunk at the other end, with a slight lean 
backward. The top of that post should be wired to both sides of the bottom of 
the strainer. For running the barbed wire through the posts, it should be attached 
to a plain wire previously put through the holes. A horse attached to the plain 
wire could do the pulling, the barbed coil being unwound from the top, on the 
crowbar. The T^ posts could then be placed in position, tied to the barb by means 
of No. 10 galvanized wire,^ and the plain wires run through; the line struts should 
be removed before the wires were strained. Alternate wires should be tied on 
different sides of the strainers. For splicing, the figure 8 knot was best. In 
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€rab4iole country, a wooden post should be placed in the hole, and a tension wire 
run through the top liole from the bottom of posts on the two banks. It was pre- 
ferablc to reconstruct portion of an old fence, rather than use good posts^ to 
''dummyit. A double gate, in two sections, of 7ft. or Sft., was preferable to 
the po|>ular 10ft. gate. A piece of piping, placed in a block in the centre of the 
<loubie gate opening, wouhi enable one section only to be used for small teams 
and both sections for the passing of wagons, reapers, &e. Yard fences should be 
post and rail, morticed, and with rails side lapped. An interesting and animated 
tiiseussion followed. 


MYPONdA. 

April 27th.—Present: eight members. 

INTENSIB Culture. —A paper on this subject was contributed by the Hon, Sec¬ 
retary. After pointing out the necessity for experimental work, and the need for 
growing different crops in rotation, the paper read:—this district, with its 
3()in. rainfall, it is necessary to beg.n sowing early, and I advocate, for a start, a 
plot of rai>e sown on fallowed land, preferably where peas were grown the year 
previously, as it is possible to plough up the land after the peas have been har¬ 
vested, and if the seed is sown when one might reasonably expect the early rains, 
more success will follow than if one waits until after the rains have set in. Rape 
must have a good seed bed, as the seed ‘s small, and must only be lightly covered. 
A good plan is to harrow the laml, sow the seed on top, and roll it in. Given a 
fair season, rape will be ht to carry sheep in about eight weeks. If it is intended 
to cut and feed it to milking cows, it should, be cut at least 12 hours before feed¬ 
ing, as it will taint the ni lk otherwise. If x! is intended to be grazed with sheep, 
a good plan is to sow a small quantity of mustard seed with it to prevent scouring. 
As a milk producer, rape has few equals, and in my experience only mangolds are 
better. As soon as the rape is sown, it is a good plan to put in a plot of barley, 
Cape for preference, also oxi land ready prepared before the early rains start, as 
it wiix si-and a fairly dry start, and the young plants require the ground as warm 
as possible, and not in a sopping wet and cold condition. If barley is not in 
early it is better left in the bags. After the rains have started, and the ground 
is wet enough to plough, any of the hardier varieties of green fodder, such 
as oats, tares, King^s Early wheat, rye, and white oats can go in. The 
last-named I find is very hardy and well suited to this district, but is rather 
coarse, so should be fed. down in the early stages of growth. I need not 
dwell on the cultivation of the different fodders mentioned, as that is too 
well known to need any advice; but I advocate cross drilling to get a good 
thick growth, and a good dressing of manure. To ensure a continuous 
supply of green feed all through the year, it is necessary to have a plot of 
lucerne, or some other fodder, such as cow grass, clover, or paspalum, to fall 
back on until the summer fodders are fit to utilise. I suggest sowing in 
early spring any of the followingii-—Maize, planter's friend, 'or Japanese 
millet. Of the three I prefer the planter's friend, as experience has proved 
beyond a doubt that it is a good milk producer, is much relished by stock, 
and, moreover, is very hardy. This year I have grown a good crop, despite 
' the fact that we have had no summer rains worth mentioning. Where 
practicable, a plot of lucerne is one of the best. It can be sown in autumn or 
spring. To grow lucerne successfully it is necessary to have a rich, friable soil, 
well drained, and of good depth, and irrigation is necessary unless water is close to 
the surface of the soil. There are several points which must be observed. The ground 
must be properly prepared, the seed must be good and sown at the right time, and 
the young plants must have the necessary moisture at the right time. In prepar¬ 
ing the ground the most important item is to have it worked down to a good even 
tilth and to an even grade, the seed must be evenly sown, and evenly covered, but 
only very lightly. To get the most out of this crop it is necessary to cut and 
hand feed it to stock. It can be grazed to advantage, but better resets follow 
from hand feeding; but in no case must stock be allowed on it during winter 
months. In conclusion, I should like to impress on anyone going in for intense 
culture that unless they intend to do the whole thing properly and systematically, 

; it is be&t left alone. On the other hand, if we follow out what experiments teach, 
''thereis a great future before the South'." 
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UEAIDLAAND SITMMEETOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.35in.). 

May 1st.—Present: 12 members and throe visitors. 

Potato Growing.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. Prentice) eontribiited a ])aper on 
this subject. Seed saved for planting should be the best, and free from all. <liscas(‘j 
he said. Imported seed should be carefully gone over. He preferred whole seed, 
about 2ozs. or 3ozs. in weight. The best way to store the small seed was to place 
it ill thill layers, and allow one or two shoots to start from each tuber. Shooting 
could be encouraged by keeping the light from the potatoes. The land should be 
worked to a fine tilth before planting was commenced, about _ the end of August 
and extending to the first week in January. The favorite varieties of the district 
were Carmen, Hp-to-date, White Prolific, Pinkeye, and Snowilakes. For alluvial 
flats that could not be irrigated, Snowflakes were preferred^ planting taking place 
about the end of December. A good discussion followed. Messrs. Hawke, Johnston,, 
and Little preferred large seed. Mr. Cobbledick thought it unwdse to plant be- 
tw’een the first week in November and the first week in. December. Up-to-date and 
Carmen were the varieties most in demand. Pinkeye was preferable for early plant¬ 
ing. Mr. Collett preferred small seed taken from a good crop. He advised Pink¬ 
eye for early planting, and Carmen and Up-to-date for late. 


WOODSIDE (Average annual rainfall, 31,95in.). 

June 14th.—Present: six members. 

Care and Feeding op Dairy Cows. —Mr. R. A. Keddie contributed a paper, in 
which he said:—’^In a locality like the Onkaparinga the attention and care of the 
dairy cow, especially in the winter months, is a very important factor. The winters, 
are usually so severe that, unless sonie protection is offered, the average cow has. 
a rather hard time. The idea of erecting a shed purely as a shlter is not, as a rule, 
adopted. Pugging in the winter months has, as far as theory goes, everything in 
its favor j but expense, no doubt, and increased labor has prevented its general: 
adoption! Natural shelter is, I think, the only practical method. Pine trees, 
planted on sections of the farm land (such as stony ridges) would soon provide am 
excellent shelter from the storm in winter and the sun in summer. They also add 
to the beauty of the paddocks, and eventually return a nice cheque when sent tm 
the sawmill. If a cow is exposed, the supply of milk is affected seriously. The* 
practice of putting the cows into sheltered paddocks on exceptionally severe days 
is a good one. Undoubtedly the most important factor towards success in the 
dairying enterprise is feeding. The cow has not only to supply energy for the 
maintenance of life, but also for the supply of milk. If the cow is fed on highly 
nutritious foods alone, her milk supply will diminish considerably. She must have* 
something else which is palatable and bulky. Generally speaking, in this district, 
a good winter fodder is what is needed. This can be supplied by growing berseem,. 
which, I feel sure, if once given a real trial will be generally adopted. It will 
return from 20 tons to 30 tons per acre in a season in, say, four cuts. This si>eaks 
for itself. Barley for green feed is very popular. It should be got in as early as 
possible, to catch the first rains or, if possible, irrigated, for if it is not rea,dy to 
cut for the cows in June it loses its value. I should suggest sowing up to 2bush.. 
of seed to the acre. In the winter the cows need, beside these green fotlders, chaff,, 
bran, and occasionally a little pollard. The more one feeds them through tho 
winter the better are they able to withstand the cold. In the spring the natural 
pastures are sufficient for their wants, but when the feed goes off there is need to 
again artificially feed to keep up the milk supply. There are several summer 
fodders to choose from, but for producing a maximum of palatable bulky green 
stuff the maize family stands alone. They are easily grown, and easily fed, and 
they make the best ensilage; 201bs. to 401bs. to the acre is the general rate of 
seeding, sown late in spring to avoid the frosts. If sown at intervals of a fort¬ 
night they come on as they are wanted. Lucerne has also much in its favor, and 
its worth is only being realised. It can be grown profitably without irrigation in 
this <r strict, and will last from seven seasons to ten seasons if looked after. Where* 
a paddock is to be left for pasture the idea of broadcasting lucerne (Hunter 
River) after the cereal has been put in has some merit in it. The lucerne, after 
the crop is cut, grows up again, and gets a good hold, offering splendid pasture for 
the cows. Mangolds in a food ration have proved to be the best for returning a. 
milk supply, but they need such a lot of hand labor that they are not usually 
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favored. The greatest error, I fear, is the tendency to overstock the farms, for 
cows cannot pay if five are kept where there is room for three only. With the 
advancement of irrigation, and the culling of all inferior stock, the dairy industry 
has a bright future. ’ ^ 


MOUNT COMPASS, May 20th.—Mr. D. J. Hutton read a paper on “House 
Flies, ’ ’ and the necessity for destroying that means of the conveyance of disease. 
Members were of the oi>inion that generally people were too ready to kill fly-eating 
insects. 

MYPONGA, May 17th.—Mr. H. Jones gave an address on the horse in healtii 
and disease. He expressed a preference for the progeny of the Clydesdale mare 
and blood horse, and outlined a system of breaking colts, and explained how to tell 
the age of the horse. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT 

NAEACOOBTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

April 8th. 

PlG-RAisiNG.—This subject was dealt with by Mr. W. Loller, in a paper, in the 
course of which he stated that if the industry were to be carried on successfully it 
was neeessaiy for the pigkeeper to provide the animals with well-ventilated and 
warm sties. Good pigs were preferable, and a first cross was satisfac¬ 

tory, provided the breeder stopped at that. He personally favored the Berkshire, 
and proceeded to describe the points of a pure-bred animal of that breed. Con¬ 
tinuing, the paper read:—“Selection is always important for breeding in domestic 
animals. It is a matter of common observation that the temper and other 
peculiarities of individuals are determined by inheritance. Thus virtually quiet¬ 
ness of disposition, mildness, or viciousness are constantly shown. The fact that 
the country is not filled up with superior breeds of pigs is due mainly to the want 
of proper care in the selection of breeding animals. The sow is capable of breed¬ 
ing at about seven months old, and the boar is fit for service at the age of one 
year. As a rule, however, the sow should not be allowed to farrow under the age 
of 15 months. Gestation continues about four months. Sows usually remain 
prblific for five or six years, and unless they get overloaded with fat, old sows arc 
more constant and careful mothers than young ones. During gestation the sows 
should be kept in good heart, but not fat. They must have plenty of succulent 
food. Give them a little sulphur for a week or two before farrowing. When the 
sow is near her time her food should be of such a nature as to keep up her strength 
and give due sustenance to the young, but not stimulating. When the pigs are 
three or five days old, and danger of inflammation is past, feed liberally and with 
rich sloppy food, to induce a good flow of milk. Thus you may get the very best 
results both in the health and continued usefulness of the sow, and the constitutional 
growth and vigor of the young pigs. The young pig has teeth that in a short time 
are competent to grind and prepare food for the stomach. Wean them at six 
weeks old. Allow all the skimmed milk and buttermilk possible to the growing pigs, 
and with it, after they are two months old, a fair proportion of ground wheat 
skimmings or light rye, barley, &e., ground and made into a mash, to be mixed with 
the milk as a tolerable thin slop. Teach the pig early to eat grass, and at three 
months old he will take care of himself on good pasture, with ail the com he will 
eat at night. By this means the older stock are early freed from care of the 
young, and become ready Yor other uses. At the age of three weeks the pigs 
should be castrated, so that they may be well over the difiieulty before weaning 
time. Keep rings out of the noses of young pigs. Pigs in confinement often sufler 
for want of water. No matter how sloppy the food, they should always have pure 
water within rea'Ch., If they can have a-bathing place in sm^er, it will add^much 
their, health, and assist much in'fattening. S'wine hi confinement should always 
yvhave'charcoal, salt, and wood ashes within reach. They often suffer from acidity 
of The stomach,’ and the remedy being near, they will always use it. , AJittls oil¬ 
cake mixed with the feed of the sow when suckling assists the milk secretion. See 
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that yoii waste no food by putting half of it over the pig or outside of the trough* 
Also see that the trough is clean. The best food to make bacon or pork firm^ 
sweet, and of good color is skimmed milk and crushed wheat. This is No, 1 food 
for topping up with. No. 2 is milk and barley; No. 3, milk, rye, and maize; 
No. 4, milk and peas. Peas darken the bacon. They can be given the pigs between 
meals. This keeps them contented and from getting too hungry. Three meals per 
day is better than two for hogs that are confined in a stye, for that reason. The 
finely crushed corn has proved more satisfactory than boiled or soaked. The only 
whole corn that I can recommend is oats for working boars. There are several 
tilings that I have not touched, as tO' 'How to make hog-raising profitableF There 
is the market. We all know that pigs are very dear at present. I could eamly 
show you how to make them pay just now, but let us all take up pigbreeding, and 
where would we be? I am afraid on the wrong side of the ledger. To prevent tliis 
glutting we must find an outside market. It is the only remedy. I happened to 
take charge of a large piggery in 1889 up to 1908. We kept up to 1,000 pigs, so 
I had the opportunity of studying the hog and its market for 19 years, and I found 
that there was no market that fluctuated so much and so quickly as the pig market, 
just for the want of an outlet to take ofi the surplus. Then, again, if we take 
this export business we must keep it going. I think that there should be a great 
outlet for our bacon, hams, «&e., and also fresh pork. We have the country and the 
means, I think, to take up this large industryIn reply to questions, the writer 
of the paper said that in order to prevent sows eating their young, they should not 
give breeding sows too much raw food, and they should not give them raw flesh. 
They should carefully watch the sow when it first gave birth to its young, and see 
that it had good food, Mr. Hart said that in order to make pigraising pay they 
should have them fit for market at four months of age, and they should weigh from 
701bs* to lOOlbs. Sows eating their young was a nervous complaint, and if the pig 
was not well at farrowing there was a liability of it eating the young. The chair¬ 
man said it was bad policy to give a pig too much food at once, and allow it to 
become stagnant in the trough. Crushed corn was better than whole corn. Mr. 
Loller replied at some length to criticisms. They required to feed the pig to get 
a good color to the bacon, and he placed crushed wheat first. Barley was good, but 
not so good as wheat. Topping up with crushed wheat gave a nice clean, sweet 
bacon. Wlien they took a sucker from its mother they did not proceed at once to 
fatten Mm, They wanted him to get size before fattening, and there was plenty 
of clieaj) feed, such as good pasture, which would keep Mm in good condition ^while 
growing. When he got size they could then proceed to top Mm up in a month. 
The speaker explained at some length the various classes of pigs marketed, such 
as porkers, choppers, and baeoners. He was against crossing, as it only tended 
to encourage a lot of mongrels. From his experience there was no pig that gave 
better returns in flesh per lb. for the food consumed than the Berkshire, and he 
had had experience vrith most of the breeds. They heard a great deal about the 
Tamworth, but there was not much profit in it when the cost of its feed was cal¬ 
culated. He would not say it did not make a good cross, but the tendency of the 
cross was to get into a bad mongrel breed. 


NARACOORTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60iiL.). 

May 13th.—^Present: 19 members. 

Stock and Cereal Raising. —^In a paper under this heading, Mr. S. Hart said 
the successful farmer must combine the growing of wheat and other cereals with 
the keeping of livestock, as such crops as oats, barley, and peas, and so forth, could 
be fed to livestock and made walk to market, and in that way return a much better 
price than if sold by the bushel. Animals were very important factors in soil¬ 
making. Every animal was continually fertilising the land. With the exception 
of South America and portion of South Africa, in all countries the livestock, if not 
decreasing, was not increasing at the same rate as the population, and most countries 
did not produce enough for their own consumption. So Australia's importance 
in the meat supply of the world might be seen. Gold storage enables Australia to 
put meat on the European market in perfect condition. In a district like Nara- 
eoorte, land would carry far more stock per unit of area whilst imder cultivation 
than was possible under original pastoral conditions. They had a much better 
rainfall than many parts of the State, abundance of water at very shallow depths,, 
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procurable by boring, and the mild climate enabled farmers to do much in the way 
of growing forage crops. The conditions under closer settlement were altogether 
dilferent from those on large station properties, and so the system of manage¬ 
ment must be different. The squatter depended on acres for feed; the farmer 
must depend on forage crops. With wheat, the area under crop could be very much 
increased any year to meet a demand, but with livestock the increase must neces¬ 
sarily be much slower. Farmers should get the best female stock that they could 
afford, and mate them with pure-bred sires. The man that started with a good 
line of ewes, or a good cow, or a good mare, or sow, and did not occasionally breed 
something^ better, was not a successful breeder. If yoimg stock were allowed to 
stop growing, they were very unlikely to make tip-top animals, neither would they, 
if used for breeding purposes later on, be likely to maintain the standard of the 
herd, much less improve it. If at any time, through shortage of feed, any animals 
had to be kept on short rations, it should be the adult, never the youngsters. There 
was more profit in one good colt, well reared, than in half a dozen medium ones 
underfed. The good draught mare was the cheapest power on the farm. Two 
cows often paid where 12 would not, and the same applied to all animals. It was 
always desirable, if possible, to have aU young stock (excepting pigs) born when 
green feed was available. Green feed was better than medicine for getting rid of 
worms and other parasites. In bare open paddocks shelter from cold winds, such 
as a good stack of straw or other cheap wooden shelter, should be provided. Sum¬ 
ming up, after stating that the demand for meat was likely to continue, the paper 
read;—^^Much of our hay and grain can he marketed more easily and profitably 
in that form. Animals improve the soil by their droppings. By growing forage 
crops, leguminous and others, we are continually increasing the production of 
wheat in its turn, and also by the keeping of livestock and growing a variety of 
crops the work on the farm is distributed more over the year, whereas by Just 
growing grain it is a rush at seeding and harvest, with a consequent shortage of 
labor in the busy time, and unemployment for the laborer during the slack periods. 
If a man has not a natural love for animals, he should leave them alone. I ask 
it for the sake of the animals, not the man^s sake; let him stick to grain—it has 
no feelings. Grow wheat, by all means, but as one of a rotation of crops. The 
same with other cereals.' Sell when the market is good; at other times feed to 
livestock to a great extent. "We should remember that the bone and muscle of our 
colts, the meat and wool of our cattle and sheep, are all produced in a factory— 
that factory is the stomach of the animals, and it is our business to provide the 
Taw material, in the shape of feed of good quality, and the supply must be suf¬ 
ficient to keep every factory working day and night if we want the best possible 
output of marketable material.^’ » 


KALAISTGADOO, June 10.—An interesting discussion took place on the subject 
of f ootrot in sheep. 
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